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QINCE  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  by  Mr.  Leith,  was  published, 
so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  real  property  as 
to  necessitate  a  second  edition. 

Relying  more  on  this  necessity,  and  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  work 
of  a  similar  character  applicable  to  this  Province,  than  on  its  intrinsic 
merit,  we  publish  this  new  edition ;  much  contained  in  the  first  has 
been  omitted,  as  for  instance,  the  law  of  Descent  at  Common  Law,  and 
Tmder  the  Statute  of  William,  as  having  become  almost  obsolete ;  so 
«Jso  that  branch  of  the  law  relating  to  Executions,  as  not  appertaining 
to  a  work  dealing  chiefly  with  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  Real 
Property.  On  the  other  hand,  much  has  been  added,  including  the  sub- 
ject of  Devise,  under  the  present  Wills  Act,  the  position  of  Married 
Women,  as  to  their  real  estate,  and  remarks  on  the  Statutes  passed  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 

The  additiona  which  have  been  made  to  the  text,  with  the  exception 
of  chapters  n  and  XXII  (which  consist  entirely  of  original  matter), 
have  been  put  within  inverted  conunas,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  at 
once  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  original  text  and  the  added 
Better.  The  sections  of  the  original  work  which  have  been  retained 
w  distinguished  in  the  margin  by  an  asterisk  and  number. 
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OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THINGS. 


C5HAPTER  I. 
OF  PBOPSBTT  IN  GENERAL. 


The  fonner  book  of  these  Commentaries  having  treated 
at  lai]ge  of  the  jwra  peraonarum,  or  such  rights  and  duties 
as  are  annexed  to  the  persons  of  men,  the  objects  of  our  in- 
quiry in  this  second  book  will  be  the^Wa  rerum,  or,  those 
lights  which  a  man  may  acquire  in  and  to  such  external  things 
as  are  unconnected  with  his  person,  and  appertain  unto  real 
property.  These  are  what  the  writers  on  natural  law  style 
the  rights  of  dominion,  or  property ;  concerning  the  nature 
and  original  of  which  I  shall  first  premise  a  few  observa- 
tions, before  I  proceed  to  distribute  and  consider  its  several 
objects. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion, and  engages  the  affections  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of 
property;  or  that  sole  and  despotic  dominion  which  one 
nian  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external  things  of  the 
world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other  individ- 
ual in  the  universe.  And  yet  there  are  very  few  that 
^nll  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  consider  the  original 
and  foundation  of  this  right.  Pleased  as  we  are  with 
the  possession,  we  seem  afraid  to  look  back  to  the  means  by 
which  it  was  acquired,  as  if  fearful  of  some  defect  in  our 
title;  or  at  best  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
laws  in  our  favour,  without  examining  the  reason  or  au- 
thority upon  which  those  laws  have  been  built.  We  think 
«  enough  that  our  title  is  derived  by  the  grant  of  the  for- 
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mer  proprietor^  by  descent  from  our  ancestors^  or  by  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  dying  owner ;  not  caring  to 
reflect  that  (accurately  and  strictly  speaking)  there  is  no 
foundation  in  nature,  or  in  natural  law,  why  a  set  of  words 
upon  parchment  should  convey  the  dominion  of  land ;  why 
the  son  should  have  a  right  to  exclude  his  fellow  creatures 
from  a  determinate  spot  of  ground,  because  his  father  had 
done  so  before  him ;  or  why  the  occupier  of  a  particakr 
field,  or  of  a  jewel,  when  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  possession,  should  be  entitled  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  world  which  of  them  should  enjoy  it  after 
him.  These  inquiries,  it  must  be  owned,  would  be  useless 
and  even  troublesome  in  common  life.  It  is  well  if  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  obey  the  laws  when  made,  without 
scrutinizing  too  nicely  into  the  reasons  of  making  them. 
But,  when  law  is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  but  also  as  a  rational  science,  it  cannot  be  improper 
or  useless  to  examine  more  deeply  the  rudiments  and  grounds 
of  these  positive  constitutions  of  society. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by  Holy 
Writ,  the  all-bountiful  .Creiator  gave  to  man  "  dominion  over 
"  aU  the  earth ;  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
"  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
"  upon  the  earth"  (a).  This  is  the  only  true  and  solid  foun- 
dation of  man's  dominion  over  external  things,  whatever 
airy  metaphysical  notions  may  have  been  started  by  faDci- 
ful  writers  upon  this  subject.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all 
things  therein,  are  the  general  property  of  all  mankind,  ex- 
clusive of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Cre- 
ator. And,  while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  was  in  common  among 
them,  and  that  every  one  took  from  the  public  stock  to  his 
own  use  such  things  as  his  immediate  necessities  re<|uired. 

(a)  GexL  i  2a 
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These  general  notions  of  property  were  then  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  human  life ;  and  might  perhaps 
still  have  answered  them,  had  it  been  possible  for  mankind 
to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity :  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  maimers  of  many  American  nations 
when  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans ;  and  from  the  an- 
tieat  method  of  living  among  the  first  Europeans  themselves, 
if  we  may  credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  preserved  in 
the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  or  the  uniform  accounts  given 
by  historians  of  those  times,  wherein  "eromt  onmia  commUr- 
"ma  et  indiviaa  omnibus  vebUi  unwrn  cunctis patrimo- 
" nium  esset'*    Not  that  this  communion  of  goods  seems 
ever  to  have  been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to 
anght  but  the  svhstaTU^e  of  the  thing ;  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
tended to  the  use  of   it.    For,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason,  he  who  first  began  to  use  it  acquired  therein  a  kind 
of  transient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using  it, 
and  no  longer :  or,  to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right 
of  possession  continued  for  the  same  time  only  that  the  oust 
of  possession  lasted.     Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and 
no  part  of  it  was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man  in 
particular;  yet,  whoever  was  in  the  occupation  of  any  de- 
termined spot  of  it,  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  acquired 
for  the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  from  which  it  would  have 
been  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have 
driven  him  by  force :  but  the  instant  that  he  quitted  the 
use  or  occupation  of  it,  another  might  seize  it  without  injus- 
tice.   Thus  also  a  vine  or  other  tree  might  be  said  to  be  in 
common,  as  all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  produce  ; 
and  yet  any  private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property 
of  the  fruit  which  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  repast.    A 
doctrine  well  illustrated  by  CScero,  who  compares  the  world 
to  a  great  theatre,  which. is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet 

the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is  for  the  time  his  own. 
But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and  ambi- 
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tion,  it  becatne  neceesaty  to  entertain  oc^oeptions  of  more 
pennanent  dominion ;  and  to  appropriate  to  individuals  not 
the  immediate  use  only,  but  the  very  avhBtahce  of  the  thing 
to  be  used.    Otherwise  innumerable  tumults  must  have 
arisen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world  been  continually 
broken  and  disturbed,  while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striv- 
ing who  should  get  the  first  occupation  of  the  same  thing, 
or  disputing  which  of  them  had  actually  gained  it.    As  hu- 
man life  also  grew  more  and  more  refined,  abundance  of 
conveniences  were  devised  to  render  it  more  easy,  commo- 
dious and  agreeable ;  as,  habitations  for  shelter  and  safety, 
and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.    But  no  man  would 
be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  either,  so  long  as  he  had  only  an 
usufructuary  property  in  them,  which  was  to  cease  the  in- 
stant that  he  quitted  possession — ^if  ,  as  soon  as  he  walked  out 
of  his  tent,  or  pulled  off  his  garment,  the  next  stranger  who 
came  by  would  have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and  to  wear 
the  other.    In  the  case  of  habitations,  in  particular,  it  was 
natural  to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
everything  else  was  in  common,  maintained  a  kind  of  per- 
manent property  in  their  dwellings,  especially  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  young ;  that  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests, 
and  the  beasts  of   the  field  had  caverns,  the  invasion  of 
which  they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  injustice,  and  would 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve  them.    Hence  a  property 
was  soon  established  in  every  man's  house  and  homestall ; 
which  seem  to.have  been  originally  mere  temporary  huts  or 
moveable  cabins,  suited  to  the  design  of  Providence  for 
more  speedily  peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the  wander- 
ing life  of  their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in 
the  soil  or  ground  was  established.    And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  moveables  of  every  kind  became  sooner  ap- 
propriated than  the  permanent  substantial  soil :  partly  be- 
cause they  were  more  susceptible  of   a  long  occupancy 
which  might  be  continued  for  months  together  without  any 


seasibte  intemiption,  aiicjl  at  l^Qgth  by  usage,  rip^n  into .  an 
established  right ;  bt|t  principally  because  few  of  them  eould 
be  fit  for  use  till  improved  and  meliorated  by  the  bodily  lar 
bour  of  the  oocupant,  which  bpdily  labour^  bestowed  upon 
viy  sulgeet  whiich  before  lay  in  coi^n^on  to  all  men,  is  nni- 
YtTBaUj  allowed  to  give  the  fairest  and  moat  jei^onable 
title  to  an  exclusive,  prope^y  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  9,  more  immediate  call,  and  there- 
fore a  more  early  consideration.  Such  as  were  not  content- 
ed with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  earth,  sou^t  for  a 
more  solid  refreshmenjt  in  the  flesh  of  beasts,  which  they 
obtained  by  hunting.  But  the  frequent  disappointments^ 
incident  to  that  ipethod  of  provisioUi  induced  them  to 
gather  toget}ier  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  taoie  and 
sequacious  nature ;  and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  ttiemselves  in  a 
lees  precarious  manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support  of  these  their 
eattle  made  the  article  of  water  also  a  very  important  point, 
and  therefore  the  book  of  Qenesis  (the  most  venerable  inon- 
nment  of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  his- 
tory) will  fiimish  us  with  frequent  instances  of  violent  con* 
tentions  concerning  wells,  the  exclusive  property  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  digger  or  occu- 
pant, even  in  such  places  where  the  ground  and  herbage 
remained  yet  in  common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was 
but  a  sojoumeri  i^erting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
of  Abimelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security,  "  be- 
cause he  had  digged  that  well"  (a).  And  Isaac,  about  ninety 
years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  his  father's  property ;  and> 
^iler  much  contention  with  the  Philistines,  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  it  in  peace  (6). 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  remained 


(a)  Gvi*  zxi.  Sa  (6)  Gen.  mvi.  11^,  IS,  Ao. 
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still  in  common  aa  before,  and  open  to  every  occupant ;  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the 
necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  lands  (for  the 
sake  of  agriculture)  was  earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more 
readily  complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the  multitude  of 
men  and  cattle  had  consumed  every  convenience  on  one 
spot  of  ground,  it  was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon 
and  occupy  such  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply 
their  necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  nations,  that  have  never  been  formed 
into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartars  and  others  in  the  East ; 
where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  boundless  extent  of  their 
territory,  conspire  to  retain  them  still  in  the  same  savage 
state  of  vagrant  liberty,  which  was  universal  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  which,  Tacitus  informs  us,  continued  among  the 
Germans  till  thi  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  have 
also  a  striking  example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  histoiy  of 
Abraham  and  his  nephew  Lot  (a).  When  their  joint  sub- 
stance became  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
grew  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife  arose 
between  their  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  practicable 
to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abraham  thus  endea- 
voured to  compose :  "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
"  between  thee  and  me.  lb  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ? 
**  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take 
"  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  de- 
"  part  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left/'  This 
plainly  implies  an  acknowledgled  right  in  either,  to  occupy 
whatever  ground  he  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by 
other  tribes.  "  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
"  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere, 
"  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
"  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east ;  and  Abraham 

"  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.'* 

J _ 

(a)  "Gen.  ziii. 
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Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of  migra- 
tion, or  sending  colonies  to  find  oat  new  habitations,  when 
the  mother  country  was  overcharged  with  inhabitants ; 
which  was  practised  as  well  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks, 
as  the  Germans,  Scythians,  and  other  northern  people. 
And,  80  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  stocking  and  cultivation 
of  desert,  uninhabited  countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on 
coimtries  already  peopled,  and  driving  ont  and  maasacring 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because  they 
differed  fix>m  their  invaders  in  language,  in  religion,  in  cus- 
toms, in  government,  or  in  colour ;  how  &t  such  a  conduct 
was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason,  or  to  Christianity,  de- 
served well  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  rendered 
their  names  inmiortal  by  thus  civilizing  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  be- 
came more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to  inhabit,  without 
encroaching  upon  former  occupants ;  and,  by  constantly  oc- 
cupying the  same  individual  spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  consumed,  and  its  spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  with- 
out any  provision  for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necessity  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the  art  of  agri- 
eultore;  and  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connexion 
and  consequence,  introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a 
more  permanent  property  in  the  soil,  than  had  hitherto  been 
received  and  adopted  It  was  clear  that  the  earth  would 
not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufficient  quantities  without  the 
assistance  of  tillage.  But  who  would  be  at  the  pains  of 
tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  an  opportunity  to  seize 
upon  and  enjoy  the  product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour  ? 
Had  not  therefore  a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  well  as 
moveables,  been  vested  in  some  individuals*  the  world  must 
have  continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of 
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prey,  wbieh,  acoording  to  aome  philosophers,  is  the  genuine 
state  of  nature ; — ^whereas  now  (so  graciously  has  Provideace 
interwoven  our  duty  and  our  happiness  together),  the  result 
of  this  yeiy  necessity  has  been  tiie  ennoblbig  of  the  human 
species,  by  giving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its  rational 
faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  iiaJtunil,  Necessity  begat 
property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property,  recourse  was 
had  to  civil  soeietyj  which  brought  along  with  it  a  long  train 
of  inseparable  conccMnitcmts :  states,  government,  laws,  pun- 
ishments, and  the  public  exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus 
connected  together,  it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society 
was  suflScient  to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the 
necessary  subsistence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others 
to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  useful  arts,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property  became 
actually  vested ;  or,  what  it  is  that  gave  a  man  an  exclusive 
right  to  retain  in  a  permanent  manner  that  specific  land, 
which  before  belonged  generally  to  everybody,  but  particu- 
larly to  nobody.  And,  as  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy 
gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  vse  of  the  soil,  so  it  is 
agreed  upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  ^vhsta/iMe  of  the  earth 
itself,  which  excludes  every  one  else  but  the  owner  from  the 
use  of  it.  There  is  indeed  some  difference  among  the  writers 
on  natural  law»  concerning  the  reason  why  occupancy  should 
convey  this  right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property : 
.Grotius  and  Puffendort  insisting  that  this  right  of  occupancy 
is  founded  on  a  tacit  and  implied  assent  of  all  mankind,  that 
the  first  occupant  should  become  the  owner ;  and  Barbeyrsu; 
Titius,  Mr.  Locke,  and  others^  holding  that  there  is  no  such 
implied  assent,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be ; 
for  that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  alone,  being  a  degree  of 
bodily  labour,  m  from  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  without 
any  consent  or  compact,  sufficient  of  it&elf  to  gain  a  title. 
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A  dispate  that  sayouiB  too  much  of  nice  and  scholastic  re- 
finement !  However,  both  aides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy 
is  the  thing  by  which  the  title  was  in  fact  originally  gained . 
eveiy  man  seizing  to  his  own  continued  use  such  spots  of 
gnnrnd  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  his  own  convenience, 
{Hovided  he  found  them  unoccupied  by  any  one  else. 
jO'  Property,  both  in  lands  and  moveables,  being  thus  origin- 
aUy  acquired  by  the  first  taker»  which  taking  amounts  to  a 
declaration  that  he  intends  to  appropriate  the  thing  to  his 
own  use,  it  remains  in  him,  by  the  principles  of  universal 
law,  till  such  time  as  he  does  some  other  act  which  shews 
an  intention  to  abandon  it ;  for  then  it  becomes,  naturally 
speaking,  pubUd  juris  once  more,  and  is  liable  to  be  again 
ap|»opriated  by  the  next  occupant.  So,  if  one  is  possessed 
of  a  jewel,  and  casts  it  into  the  sea  or  a  public  highway,  this 
is  such  an  express  dereliction,  that  a  property  will  be  vested 
in  the  first  fortunate  finder  that  will  seise  it  to  his  own  use. 
But  if  he  hides  it  privately  in  the  earth,  or  other  secret  place, 
and  it  is  discovered,  the  finder  acquires  no  property  therein ; 
for  the  owner  hath  not  by  this  act  declared  any  intention  to 
abandon  it,  but  rather  the  contrary :  and  if  he  loses  or  drops 
it  by  accident,  it  eannot  be  collected  from  thence,  that  he 
designed  to  quit  the  possession ;  and  therefore  in  such  acase 
the  ptoperty  still  remains  in  the  loser,  who  may  claim  it 
again  of  the  finder.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
England,  with  relation  to  treasure  trove. 

But  this  method  of  one  man's  abandoning  his  property, 
and  another  seizing  the  vacant  possession,  however  well 
foouded  in  theory,  could  not  long  subsist  in  fact  It  was 
calculated  merely  for  the  rudiments  of  civil  society,  and 
necessarily  ceased  among  the  complicated  interests  and  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  polite  and  established  governments.  In 
^ese,  it  was  found,  that  what  became  inconvenient  or  use- 
leas  to  one  iOQian,  was  highly  convenient  and  useful  to  an- 
other ;  who  was  ready  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  some  equi- 
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valent,  that  was  equally  desirable  to  the  former  proprietor. 
Thus  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial  traffic,  and 
the  reciprocal  transfer  of  property  by  sale,  grants  or  convey- 
ance :  which  may  be  considered  either  as  a  continuance  of 
the  original  possession  which  the  first  occupant  had ;  or  as 
an  abandoning  of  the  thing  by  the  pi'esent  owner,  and  an 
immediate  successive  occupancy  of  the  same  by  the  new 
proprietor.      The  voluntary  dereliction  of  the  owner,  and 
delivering  the  possession  to  another  individual,  amounts  to  a 
transfer  of  the  property ;  the  proprietor  declaring  his  inten- 
tion no  longer  to  occupy  the  thing  himself,  but  that  his  own 
right  of  occupancy  shall  be  vested  in  the  new  acquirer.    Or, 
taken  in  the  other  light,  if  I  agree  to  part  with  an  acre  of 
my  land  to  Titius,  the  deed  of  c(mveyance  is  an  evidence  of 
my  intending  to  abandon  the  property:  and  Titius,  being 
the  only  or  first  man  acquainted  with  such  my  intention, 
immediately  steps  in  and  seizes  the  vacant  possession :  thus 
the  consent  expressed  by  the  conveyance  gives  Titius  a  good 
right  against  me;  and  possession,  or  occupancy,  confirms 
that  right  against  all  the  world  besides. 

The  most  imiversal  and  effectual  way  of  abandoning  pro- 
perty, is  by  the  death  of  the  occupant :  when,  both  the  ac- 
tual possession  and  intention  of  keeping  possesion  ceasing, 
the  property,  which  is  founded  upon  such  possession  and  in- 
tention, ought  also  to  cease  of  course.  For,  naturally  speak- 
ing, the  instant  a  man  ceases  to  be,  he  ceases  to  have  anj 
dominion :  else,  if  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  acquisi- 
tions one  moment  beyond  his  life,  he  would  also  have  a 
right  to  direct  their  disposal  for  a  million  of  ages  after  him : 
which  would  be  highly  absurd  and  inconvenient.  Ail  pro- 
perty must  therefore  cease  upon  death,  considering  men  as 
absolute  individuals,  and  unconnected  with  civil  society  • 
for  then,  by  the  principles  before  established,  the  next  im- 
mediate occupant  would  acquire  a  right  in  all  that  the  de- 
ceased possessed.   But  as  under  civilized  governments  which 
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are  calculated  for  ihe  peace  of  mankind,  such  a  constitution 
would  be  productive  of  endless  disturbances,  the  universal 
law  of  almost  every  nation  (which  is  a  kind  of  secondary 
lav  of  nature)  has  either  given  the  dying  person  a  power  of 
continuing  his  property,  by  disposing  of  his  possessions  by 
will ;  or,  in  case  he  neglects  to  dispose  of  it,  or  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  any  disposition  at  all,  the  municipal  law  of 
the  country  then  steps  in,  and  declares  who  shall  be  the  suc- 
cessor, representative,  or  heir  of  the  deceased ;  that  is,  who 
alone  shall  have  a  right  to  enter  upon  this  vacant  possession^ 
in  order  to  avoid  that  confusion  which  its  becoming  again 
common  would  occasion.  And,  farther,  in  case  no  testament 
be  permitted  by  the  law,  or  none  be  made,  and  no  heir  can 
be  found  so  qualified  as  the  law  requires,  still,  to  prevent  the 
robust  title  of  occupancy  from  again  taking  place,  the  doc- 
trine of  escheats  is  adopted  in  ahnost  every  country ;  whereby 
the  sovereign  of  the  state,  and  those  who  claim  under  his 
authority,  are  the  ultimate  heirs,  and  succeed  to  those  in- 
hexitances  to  which  no  other  title  can  be  formed. 

The  right  of  inheritance,  or  descent  to  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  deceased,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  much 
earlier  than  the  right  of  devising  by  testament.  We  are  apt 
to  conceive  at  first  view  that  it  has  nature  on  its  side  ;  yet 
we  often  mistake  for  nature  what  we  find  established  by  long 
and  inveterate  custom.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  and  effectual, 
but  clearly  a  political,  establishment ;  since  the  permanent 
fight  of  property,  vested  in  the  ancestor  himself,  was  no  natu- 
^  but  merely  a  civil,  right.  It  is  true  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  one's  possessions  to  posterity  has  an  evident  tendency 
to  make  a  man  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of  society: 

■ 

^  setes  the  passions  on  the  side  of  duty,  and  prompts  a  man 
to  deserve  weU  of  the  public,  when  he  is  sure  that  the  reward 
of  his  services  will  not  die  with  himself,  but  be  transmitted  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  dearest  and  most 
tender  affectiona    Tet,  reasonable  as  this  foundation  of  the 
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right  of  inheritance  may  seem;  it  is  probable  that  its  imme- 
diate original  arose  not  from  speculations  altogether  so  deli- 
cate and  refined^  and,  if  not  from  fortuitous  circumstances, 
at  least  from  a  plainer  and  more  simple  principle.  A  man  s 
children  or  nearest  relations  are  usually  about  him  on  his 
death-bed,  and  are  the  earliest  witnesses  of  his  decease.  They 
become  therefore  generally  the  next  immediate  occupants, 
till  at  length  in  process  of  time  this  frequent  usage  ripened 
into  general  law.  And  therefore  also,  in  the  earliest  ages,  on 
failure  of  children,  a  man's  servants,  bom  under  his  roof  were 
allowed  to  be  his  heirs,  being  immediately  on  the  spot  when 
he  died.  For,  we  find  the  old  patriach  Abraham  expressly 
declaring,  that  "  Since  God  had  given  him  no  seed,  his  stew- 
ard Eliezer,  one  bom  in  his  house  was  his  heir"  (a). 

While  property  continued  only  for  life,  testaments  were 
useless  and  unknown :  and  when  it  became  inheritable,  the 
inheritance  was  Icmg  indefeasible,  and  the  children  or  heirs* 
at-law  were  incapable  of  exclusion  by  will  Till  at  length 
it  was  found,  that  so  strict  a  rule  of  inheritance  made  heirs 
disobedient  and  headstrong,  defrauded  creditors  of  tiieirjust 
debts^  and  prevented  mai^  provident  fathers  from  dividing 
or  chargixig  their  estates  as  the  exigence  of  tbeii*  families  re- 
quired. This  introduced  pretty  generally  the  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  one's  property,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  testament ;  that  is, 
by  written  or  oral  instructions  properly  witnessed  and  au- 
thenticated according  to  the  p^eo^ure  of  the  deceased ;  which 
we  therefore  emphatically  style  histciU.  This  was  established 
in  some  countries  much  later  than  in  others.  With  us  in 
England,  till  modem  times,  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  one- 
third  of  his  moveables  frt)m  his  wife  and  children ;  and,  in 
general,  no  will  was  permitted  of  lands  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  \  and  then  only  of  a  certain  portion :  for  it  was 
' '  ■ ■  "• ' '  -  ■  ■ ■■'  ■       ■    ■  I  '  ■     %" 

(a)  Gen.  xy.  8. 
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not  until  after  the  restoration  that  the  power  of  devising 
real  property  became  so  universal  as  at  present.  ' 

Wills  therefore,  and  testaments,  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
saccessions,  are  all  of  them  creatures  of  the  civil  or  munici- 
pal laws,  and  accordingly  are  in  all  respects  regulated  by 
them ;  every  distinct  country^  having  different  ceremonies 
and  requisites  to  make  a  testament  completely  valid :  neither 
does  anything  vary  more  than  the  right  of  inheritance  under 
different  national  establishments.  In  Encilcmd  particularly, 
this  diversity  is  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  if  it  had  been 
meant  to  point  out  the  power  of  the  laws  in  regulating  the 
ftnceession  to  property,  and  how  futile  every  claim  must  be; 
that  has  not  its  foundation  in  the  positive  rules  of  thestate.  In 
general  onfy  the  eldest  son,  in  some  places  only  the  youngest, 
in  others  all  the  sons  together,  have  a  right  to  succeed  to  the 
inheritance ;  in  real  estates  males  are  preferred  to  females, 
and  the  eldest  male  will  usually  exclude  the  rest  (a) ;  in  the 
division  of  personal  estates,  the  females  of  equal  degree  are 
admitted  together  with  the  males,  and  no  right  of  primogeni- 
tore  is  allowed. 

This  one  consideration  may  help  to  remove  the  scruples 

of  many  well-meaning  persons,  who  set  up  a  mistaken 
conscience  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  law.     If  a  man 

disinherits  his  son,  by  a  will  duly  executed,  and  leaves  his 
estate  to  a  stranger,  there  are  many  who  consider  this  pro- 
ceeding as  contrary  to  natural  justice ;  while  others  so  scru- 
pulously adhere  to  the  supposed  intention  of  the  dead,  that  if 
a  win  of  lands  be  attested  by  only  (yns  witness  instead  of 
tvDo,  which  the  law  requires,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
heir  is  bound  in  conscience  to  relinquish  his  title  to  the  de* 
^^.  But  both  of  them  certainly  proceed  upon  very  erro- 
neons  principles,  as  if,  on  the  one  hand  the  son  had  by  nature 
^  right  to  succeed  to  his  father  s  lands ;  or  as  if,  on  the  other 


i«)  In  Ontario  the  btw  ib  different,  the  inheritanoe  descending  to  aU  equftlly. 
(^  PfM,  chapter  on  lieeoents,) 
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band,  the  owner  was  by  nature  entitled  to  direct  tbe  succes- 
sion of  bis  property  after  bis  own  decease.  Wbereas  the  law 
of  nature  suggests,  that  on  tbe  death  of  the  possessor  the  es- 
tate should  again  become  common,  and  be  open  to  the  next 
occupant,  unless  otherwise  ordered  for  the  sake  of  civil  peace 
by  the  positive  law  of  society.  The  positive  law  of  society, 
which  is  with  us  the  municipal  law  of  Bngland,  directs  it  to 
vest  in  such  person  as  tbe  last  proprietor  shall  by  will,  at- 
tended vdth  certain  requisites,  appoint ;  and  in  defect  of  such 
appointment,  to  go  to  some  particular  person,  who,  from  the 
result  of  certain  local  constitutions,  appears  to  be  the  heir- 
at-law.  Hence  it  follows,  that  where  the  appointment  is 
regularly  made,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  right  in  any  one 
but  the  person  appointed :  and,  where  the  necessary  requisites 
are  omitted,  the  right  of  the  heir  is  equally  strong  and  built 
upon  as  solid  a  foundation,  as  the  right  of  the  devisee  would 
have  been,  supposing  such  requisites  were  observed. 

But  after  all,  there  are  some  few  things,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  general  introduction  and  continuance  of  pro- 
perty, must  still  unavoidably  remain  in  common ;  being  such 
wherein  nothing  but  an  usufructuary  property  is^sapable  of 
being  had ;  and  therefore  they  still  belong  to  the  first  occu- 
pant, during  the  time  he  holds  possession  of  them,  and  no  lon- 
ger. Such  (among  others)  are  the  elements  of  light,  air,  and 
water ;  which  a  man  may  occupy  by  means  of  his  windows, 
his  gardens,  his  mills  and  other  conveniences ;  such  also  are 
the  generality  of  those  animals  which  are  said  to  be  ftr(B 
TUituroe,  or  of  a  wild  and  untameable  disposition :  which  any 
man  may  seize  upon  and  keep  for  his  own  use  or  pleasure. 
All  these  things,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  possession,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  without  disturbance ;  but  if  once 
they  escape  from  his  custody,  or  he  voluntarily  abandons 
the  use  of  them,  they  return  to  the  common  stock,  and 
any  man  else  has  an  equal  right  to  seize  and  enjoy  them 
afterwards. 
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And  thus  the  Legislature  of  England  has  universally  pro- 
moted the  grand  ends  of  civil  society^  the  peace  and  security 
of  individuals,  by  steadily  pursuing  that  wise  and  orderly 
maxiniy  of  assigning  to  everything  capable  of  ownership,  a 
legal  and  determinate  owner. 

Non— Seme  of  the  yievi  exprened  by  BUdotone  in  this  diapter,  h*Y6  not 
naind  the  miction  of  modem  writers  of  repute.  (See  Maine's  Andent  Lftw, 
Cb|it«r8). 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAWS  IK  FOBCE  IN  ONTABSO,  TBS  AITTHOBITT 
FOB  THEIB  APPUCATION,  AND  FOB  LEGISLATION  BY  THE 
PABLUMENT  OF  CANADA,  AND  BT  THE  LEGISLATUBE  OF 
ONTABIO. 

Befobe  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  rights  apper- 
taining to  real  property  in  Ontario,  it  may  be  proper  to 
enquire  what  laws  (Imperial  or  otherwise)  affect  those  rights 
in  this,  a  British  colony,  and  by  what  authority  such  laws 
apply. 

The  subject  may  be  examined  with  reference,  1st,  to  the 
mode  in  which  colonies  are  established  or  acquired ;  2nd,  the 
system  of  laws  which  is  to  prevail  or  may  be  enacted  after 
such  establishment  or  acquisition,  and  how  and  by  what 
authority  introduced;   and  lastly,  the  position  in  which 
Canada  as  a  colony,  and  more  especially  this  Province  of 
Ontario,  stands  in  regard  to  those  two  subjects  of  con- 
sideration. 
Coionieg  by         Colonics  may  be  acquired  by  occupancy,  as  when  British 
subjects  take  possession  of  and  settle  in  an  uninhabited,  or 
uncivilized  country  (a) ;  in  which  case  the  right  is  not  only 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,   but  may  be  upheld  as 
spreading  throughout  the  world  the  growth  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.    Of  such  colonies  Australia  is  an  instance, 
for  although  not  originally  uninhabited,  the  assent  or  dissent 
of  the  uncivilized  aborigines,  so   sparsely  scattered  in  an 
immense  continent,  cannot  be  considered,  or  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient account  to  class  that  colony  among  those  acquired  by 
conquest;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  early  French 
possessions  in  this  country. 

(a)  Blackstone,  voL  I,  p.  107. 


occupancy. 


Colonies  may  also  be  obtained  by  conquest;  which,  as  Conqneii. 
Blackstone  says,  if  not  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  is  on 
that  of  nations. 

Again  colonies  may  be  obtained  by  treaty  or  cession ;  a  CeMion. 
right  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the  acquisition  of  a  new  colony  by  the  Crown  in  any  wh»t  Uwb  in 
of  the  above  modes,  the  question  immediately  arises  as  to  ^'^' 
what  system  of  laws  is  to  be  considered  in  force  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  what  authority  new  laws  are  to  be 
introduoed;   and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  subject  of 
consideration. 

As  regards  colonies  by  occupancy,  Blackstone  says,  "ItincM«Bof  oc- 
hath  been  held  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  discovered 
and  planted  by  British  subjects,  all  the  English  laws  then  in 
being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  subject,  are  imme- 
diately in  force  there ;  but  this  must  be  understood  with 
very  many  and  very  great  restrictions.  Such  colonists  carry 
with  them  only  so  much  of  the  English  law  as  is  applicable 
to  their  own  situations  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and  of 
protection  from  personal  injuries.  The  artificial  refinements 
and  distinctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and  com- 
mercial people,  the  laws  of  police  and  revenue  (such  espe- 
cially as  are  enforced  by  penalties),  the  mode  of  maintenance 
for  the  established  clergy,  the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual  courts, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  provisions,  are  neither  necessary 
nor  convenient  for  them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  foree. 
What  shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times 
and  under  what  restrictions,  must,  in  case  of  dispute,  be  de- 
cided in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  provincial  judicature, 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Eling  in  council . 
the  whole  of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to  be  new 

modelled  and  reformed  by  the  general  superintending  power 

of  the  legislature  in  the  mother  country/' 
These  rules  apply  not  only  to  an  uninhabited,  but  also  to 
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an  uncivilized  couniiy  settled  hy  British  subjects,  at  least 
when  in  such  uncivilized  country  the  acquisition  is  not  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  such  magnitude  and  import- 
ance as  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  conquest.  Thus  it  is  said 
"  Where  Englishmen  establish  themselves  in  an  uninhabited 
or  barbarous  country,  they  cany  with  them  not  only  their 
own  laws,  but  the  sovereignty  of  their  own  State,  and  those 
who  live  amongst  them,  and  become  members  of  their  com- 
munity, become  also  partakers  of  and  subject  to  the  same 
laws  "  (a).  The  extent  to  which  such  laws  are  to  be  rejected 
as  inapplicable  to  an  infant  colony  is  again  referred  to  here- 
after in  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson  in  Doe.  (L 
Anderson  v.  Todd, 

m 

In  these  coloxiies,  it  is  only  such  laws  as  were  jn  force  at 
the  time  of  their  establishment  that  are  to  continue  in  force, 
not  such  as  thereafter  may  be  enacted  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, unless  it  is  expressed  that  they  are  to  apply  to  the 
colonies,  or  are  of  such  general  import  that  it  can  be  clearly 
inferred  they  are  intended  to  apply  to  all  British  subjects  (b). 
The  Crown  cannot  of  mere  prerogative  right  alter  or  impose 
laws,  or  interfere  with  the  interior  legislation,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  colony  by  conquest,  but  has  nevertheless  the  right  to  ap- 
point governors  and  other  officers  for  the  execution  of  the  law, 
and  of  summoning  representative  assemblies  from  among  its 
inhabitants,  for  interior  legislation  (o).  When  once,  however, 
the  Crown  has  granted  to  such  a  colony,  or  to  one  conquered 
or  ceded,  a  representative  assembly,  with  power  to  make 
laws,  the  prerogative  right  of  the  Crown  to  exercise  its 
former  powers  is  gone,  and  the  power  will  remain  with  such 
assembly,  according  to  its  constitution,  subject  as  hereafter 
explained,  to  the  paramount  right  of  legislation  of  the  British 
Parliament  (d), 

(a)  2  Moo.  P.  G.  N.  S.  09.     (6)  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Casee.  See  pott  p.  52 
( c )  KeilUy  v.  Canon,  4  Moore.  P.  C.  85. 

id)  Re  Lord  Bishop  of  Naialt  3  Moore  P.  0.  (N.  S.)  148  ;  HaU  v.  CampbeO,  I 
Cowp.  204. 
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Power  to  enact  laws  in  colonies  acquired  by  occupancy  has, 
however,  been  conferred  on  the  Sovere^  in  Council  by  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  The  Act  23  &  24  Vic.  ch.  121,  after 
reciting  that  divers  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  had  occupied, 
or  might  thereafter  occupy,  places  being  possessions  of  Her 
Majesty,  but  in  which  she  had  estabUshed  no  government, 
enacted  that  the  provisions  of  6  &  7  Vie.  cL  1 3,  by  which  the 
Crown  is  empowered  to  establish,  by  Order  in  Council,  laws, 
institutions  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  her  settle- 
ments in  Africa  should  extend  to  all  her  possessions  not  ac- 
qoiied  by  cession  or  conquest,  nor,  "  except  in  virtue  of  this 
Act"  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature  of  any 
of  her  possessions  abroad. 

In  conquered  colonies,  the  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  ofoonqnest 
conquest,  except,  says  Blackstone,  "  those  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God/'  remain  in  force  till  altered  by  the  Sovereign,  who 
as  conqueror,  can  impose  on  the  conquered,  such  laws,  British 
or  otherwise,  as  he  or  any  l^islative  council  appointed  by 
him  may  please  (a).  Subject  to  the  exceptions  stated  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  CaTn/pbell  v.  HdU,  Cowp.  209,  viz.,  that  the 
power  of  the  King  "is  subordinate  to  his  own  authority  in 
parliament,  he  cannot  make  any  new  change  contrary  to  fun- 
damental principles ;.  he  cannot  exempt  an  inhabitant  from 
that  particular  dominion,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  laws  of 
trade ;  or  from  the  power  of  parliament ;  or  give  him  privi- 

(a )  It  has  been  said  that  in  case  of  territory  acquired  by  Great  Britain  by 
eonqaett,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  is  not  absolutely  monarchicil,  but  the 
authority  to  impose  laws  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign  conjointly  with  the  two 
Hooaes  of  Parliament,  that  therefore  the  King  alone  can  exercise  no  preroga- 
tire  ri^t  to  impose  soidi  laws  as  he  pleases  in  such  territory,  and  consequently 
that  the  mode  (hereafter  referred  to  in  the  text)  by  which  the  Britieh  laws  were 
istrodaoed  into  Canada  alter  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  of  no  effect.  See  the . 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hey,  2  Lower  Canada  Jurist,  Appx.  in  WUetm  v. 
WUcax,  and  Lower  Ca.  Jur.,  Vol  1,  2nd  part.  pp.  38-48.  See  also  the  various 
juigmettts  in  Stuart  v.  Bowman,  Lower  Ca.  Rep.,  VoL  2,  and  in  Appx.  to 
Wer  Ca.  Jurist,  YoL  2.  See,  however,  Ball  v.  Gampbdl,  1  Cowp.  204;  Jtph- 
«M  ?.  lUero,  8  Knapp,  laO ;  Oamer&n  v.  JTyte,  3  Xnapp,  346 ;  Bea/umont  v.  Bar- 
^,lMoonP.  C.  75. 
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leges  exclusive  of  other  subjects  "  :  nor  can  he  establish  a 
a  court  to  proceed  otherwise  than  by  the  Common  Law  (a), 
nor  act  in  many  other  cases  that  might  be  put  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  on  grant  of  autiiority  to 
make  laws  to  a  representative  assembly,  the  same  conse- 
quences follow  as  above  named  in  the  case  of  such  grant  in  a 
colony  by  occupancy,  and  the  prerogative  ri^ts  of  the  Crown 
cease  (6),  and  it  would  seem  that,  even  though  a  oonstitation 
has  not  been  given,  still  if  the  laws  of  England  have  been 
granted  by  the  Crown,  its  power  to  change  them  is  gone  (c). 
The  inhabitants,  at  and  after  the  time  of  conquest,  are  not  to 
be  deemed  aliens,  but  British  subjects.  / 

In  ceded  colonies,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  conquered  col- 
onies, except  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  may  be 
modified  by  treaty  on  cession  which  is  to  be  deemed  **  sacred 
and  inviolable  "  (d). 

The  French-speaking  historians  and  jurisconsults  of  Can- 
ada have  generally  urged  that  the  late  Province  of  Canada 
is  to  be  classed  among  those  colonies  acquired  by  treaty  or 
cession,  and  not  among  those  acquired  by  conquest  Such  a 
question  is  not  always  easily  determined,  for  a  colony  may 
be  conquered  and  under  the  control  of  an  enemy,  and  yet 
the  Parent  State  be  unsubdued  (e)  ;  and  there  renaain  to  it 
the  possibility  of  re-conquest  Such  was  actually  the  case 
as  regards  the  late  Province  of  Canada  on  the  French  King 
ceding  it  to  the  English  King  in  1763.  If,  in  such  a  case, 
the  conquered  territory  is  ultimately  ceded  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  it  is  contended  that  the  ultimate  acquisition 


(a)  Be  Bisftop  ofNaUd,  3  Moo.  P.  C,  N.S.,  152 ;  Com.  Dig. ;  Prerogative  D. 
28  ;  2  Knapp,  7& 

(6)  HaU  V.  CampbeU,  1  Cow.  20i;  BeThe  Bishop  of  Natal,  11  Jur.  N.3.,  353. 
Privy  CoundL 

( e)  CalviiCs  Caie,  7  Rep.  14.  See  Be  the  Island  of  Cape  Brtton,  5  Moore  P- 
G.  259. 

(d)  Campbdl  v.  ffaU,  Cow.  208 ;  Be  Adam,  1  Moo.  P.  C-  470. 

(e)  See  the  remark  of  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  in  a  note  to  his  published  chaige  to 
the  Grand  Jury  in  -«.  v.  Bfrt,  in  1866,  p.  19. 
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is  to  be  referred  to  the  treaty  rather  than  the  conquest. 
Great  Britain,  it  has  been  said  (a),  has  not  adopted  this  as  a 
principle  of  mtemational  law,  but  has  considered  that,  by 
the  conquest  of  a  territory,  it  becomes  ipso  facto  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  subsequent  cession  on 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  to  be  r^;arded  merely  as  a  ratification 
of  title.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  fact  that  a 
colony  is  ultimately  ceded  is  by  no  means  conduaive  that  it 
had  not  theretofore  been  conquered,  for  conquests  are  almost 
oniversally  followed  and  confirmed,  or  abandoned,  by  treaty 
vhen  a  peace  is  agreed  on.  Neither  is  the  fact  that  a  colony 
has  been  ceded  conclusive  that  the  right  to  it  does  not  rest 
on  other  title  prior  and  paramount  to,  or  other  than,  the  ces- 
sion :  thus,  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  having  been  first 
acquired  by  settlement,  it  has  been  held  (6)  that  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  deemed  as  so  acquired,  and  not  by  treaty  or  con- 
quest, notwithstanding  its  abandonment  by  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  in  the  wars  which  pre- 
ceded that  treaty,  it  had,  from  time  to  time,  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  French  and  English  alternately.  Jamaica 
was  acquired  by  conquest  from  the  Spaniards ;  but  as  they 
were  all  driven  out  of  the  island,  and  it  was  afterwards 
settled  by  the  English,  it  is  to  be  classed  as  a  colony  acquired 
by  settlement,  so  far  as  respects  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  (c).  Whether  the  late  Province  of  Canada  was  ac- 
quired by  conquest  or  by  cession  would  appear  to  be  of  little 
practical  importance,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  matters 
to  which  this  chapter  is  especially  devoted;  for  it  would  seem 
tolerably  dear  that,  except  so  far  as  modified  by  the  treaty 
of  cession  (d),  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  impose  the  laws 
would  exist  as  above  stated  in  regard  to  colonies  acquired 

(a)  Li  DroU  CUril  Oanadioit  Vol.  1,  p.  836 ;  Wildman  IntemaHonal  Law, 
Vol  1,1k.  162. 
<&)  KeOip  y.  Car$im,  4  Moon  P.  C.  S5.  (e)  Campbdl  v.  HaU,  Cowp.  204. 

((0  Mte  pw  19  H. 
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by  conquest ;  and  this  was  the  rule  which,  in  fact,  was  acted 
on,  or  supposed  to  have  been  acted  on  (a),  after  the  treaty. 

Thie  prevalence  or  introduction  of  any  particular  ^tem 
of  laws  in  other  Provinoes  of  the  Dominion  of  CSanada,  prior 
to  its  foundation  in  1867,  is  a  matter  with  which  we,  in 
Ontario,  are  not  inunediately  concerned.  It  may  not  be  ir- 
relevant, however,  briefly  to  refer  to  those  Provinces. 
Nova  Sooiia.  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  which,  with  (according  to 
English  contention)  undefined  portions  of  New  Brunswick, 
formed  the  French  colony  known  as  Acadie,  was  ceded  to 
England  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  Cape  Breton  and  of  certain  rights  of  fishing.  Dis- 
putes afterwards  arose  between  the  French  and  English 
Governments  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  ceded ;  the  French 
insisting  that  no  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  and  only  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  ceded ;  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  all  pretensions  of  the  French  Monarch  were  renounced, 
and  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  and  all  islands  and  coasts  in 
the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  except  the  Islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  were  ceded  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain:  further  regulations  were  also  made  as  to  the 
fisheries.  « 

The  representation  of  the  Province  in  the  Senate  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  as  here- 
after mentioned;  it  is  represented  at  present  by  twelve 
Senators,  and  in  the  Commons,  under  35  Vic.  ch.  13,  by 
twenty-one  members. 
New  New  Brunswick  in  1784  was  separated  ftom  Nova  Scotia, 

and  formed  into  an  independent  colony. 

The  representation  of  the  Province  in  the  Senate  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  British  North  America  Act  1867 :  it  is 
now  represented  by  twelve  Senators.  Under  the  Act  of  35 
Vic.  ch.  13  it  is  represented  by  sixteen  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 


(a)  pott  p.  as. 
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All  daim  of  the  French  Crown  to  Newfoundland  was  Newfound- 
abandoned  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht     It  does  not  " 
as  yet  form  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Provision, 
however,  is  made  for  its  admission  into  the  Dominion  by  the 
British  North  America  Act,  1867,  as  hereafter  mentioned  (a). 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  British  Prinoe 
Crown  in  1758,  and  in  1763  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia  (b),  island. 
Six  years  later  it  was  constituted  a  separate  colony,  and  re- 
mamed  as  such  until  its  admission  into  the  Dominion  by 
Imperial  Order  in  Coimcil,  dated  26th  June,  1873,  taking 
effect  on  the  first  of  July  of  th'at  year,  on  the  terms  and 
stipulations  contained  in  the  addresses  to  Her  Majesty  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  Legislature 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Its  representation  is  now  four  mepibers  in  the  Senate 
(British  North  America  Act,  1867),  and  six  in  the  Commons 
(Imperial  Order  in  Council,  26th  June,  1873),  to  be  increased 
as  to  the  latter  under  the  provisions  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  1867  (c).  By  the  admission  of  this  colony  the 
number  of  Senators  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
will  be  reduced  from  twelve  in  each  of  these  latter  Provinces 
as  vacancies  occm:,  subject,  hoiij^ever,  to  increase  under  the 
direction  of  the  Queen  under  section  147  British  North 
America  Act,  1867. 

British  Columbia,  pursuant  to  power  given  by  the  British  British 
North  America  Act,  was  annexed  to  the  Dominion  by  Im-   ^  "™ 
penal  Order  in  Council  of  I6th  May,  1871,  taking  effect 
ifter  20th  July,  1871,  and  on  the  terms  and  stipulations 
contained  in  the  Addresses  to  Her  Majesty  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  Legislature  of  British 
'Colombia.   The  Province  was  under  the  Order  to  be,  and  is  Represent*- 
iK)w,  represented  by  three  Members  in  the  Seaate,  and  by  ^^^ 
six  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  increased,  as  to  the 

(a)  See  iMMC  p.  4a  (6)  fMi#  p.  44.  (c)  Section  52. 
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latter,  under  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act. 

RmMrt*ii  L«ad     Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-west  Territory,  abandoned 

wMt  Terri-  by  Fiunce  by  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Paris,  were, 
pursuant  to  power  given  by  the  British  North  America  Act, 
constituted  part  of  the  Dominion  by  Imperial  Order  in 
Council  of  2Srd  June,  1870.  The  order  recited  the  sur- 
render to  Her  Majesty  under  the  Imperial  "  Rupert's  Land 
Act,  1868,"  of  the  rights  and  territory  held  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  (which  territory  was  in  the  Act  referred  to 
as  **  Rupert's  Land,"  and  was  so  designated  in  the  Charter  of 
Charles  II.  granting  the  same  to  the  Company),  and  it  de- 
clared the  admission  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-west 
Territory  to  the  Dominion,  from  and  after  15th  July,  1870, 
subject  to  certam  rights  of,  and  payments  to,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Out  of  part  of  the  country  thus  annexed  to 
Canada,  the  Province  of  Manitoba'has  been  formed,  the  resi- 
due being  designated  by  Statute  as  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories, of  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  Province 
is  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
administration  of  justice  therein. 

Manitobft.  The  Province  of  Manitoba  was  created  by  the  Act  of  3S 

Vic.  ch.  8,  out  of  a  portion  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
west Territory,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Dominion 
under  the  Order  in  Council  above  referred  to.  The  bounda- 
ries are  given  by  the  Act,  which  provides  also  for  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  of  Canada  by  two  members,  with 
provision  for  increase  according  to  population,  and  for  re- 
presentation in  the  Commons  by  four  members,  with  provis* 
ion  for  readjustment  after  the  Census  of  1881,  according  to 
s.  51  of  the  "  British  North  America  Act." 

As  to  CaoMbk  Having  shown  the  authority  of  the  Crown  to  impose  on 
the  late  Province  of  Canada  such  laws  as  it  pleased,  except 

Sm  32^83  Vie.  cfa.3;  34  Vice.  16;  3SYic.e.3;  34  4  35  Vic  ch.  28  Imiw 
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80  fiu*  as  restricted  by  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  interference  by  the  Crown,  the  laws  existing  at 
the  time  of  cession  would  continue  in  force,  we  have  now  to 
consider  what  laws  were  allowed  to  exist,  what  were  im- 
posed by  the  Crown,  what  the  Crown  could  not  interfere 
with  or  impose  by  reason  of  the  treaty,  and  how  it  comes 
that  the  Crown  has  lost  its  rights,  and  we  enjoy  the  right  to 
legislate  for  ourselves,  subject  only  to  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  withhold  its  assent  to  a  proposed  measure  becoming  law, 
and  of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  laws  on  us,  except 
80  fiir  as  restrained  in  regard  to  taxation  by  Stat.  18  Qeo. 
in.,  c.  12,  Con.  Stat.  Can.  p.  xiv. 

Prior  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  in  1759, 
the  late  Province  of  Canada  belonged  to  the  French.  On 
capitulation  of  the  town,  it  was  provided  in  the  Articles 
that  the  inhabitants  should  be  maintained  in  possession  of 
their  goods,  houses,  privileges,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religionpi 

Mon&W  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  were  guaran- 
teed the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  the  guarantee 
did  not  extend  to  their  laws,  usages,  or  customs. 

In  1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (a),  the  French  possessions  Treaty  of 
were  ceded  by  that  government  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
"*  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form,  without  restriction ;" 
the  King  of  Qreat  Britain  agreeing,  however,  "  to  grant  the 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,'' 
and  to  give  orders  "  that  his  new  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
may  profess  the  worship  of  their  religion,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Qreat 
Britain  j)erm/U.*'  Afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  the  King, 
hi  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  right,  issued  a  Proclama-  ProviamatioB 
tion  introducing  the  law  of  England,  civil  and  criminal,  in  Engliah  l^w. 


(•J  Sm  "  Chalmers*  TreatieB,"  vol  I^p.  467. 
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general  terms  (a),  into  the  ceded  territory,  then  formed  into 
the  Province  of  Quebec :  but  by  some  inadvertence,  the  ter- 
ritory was  so  described  as  to  exdude  the  greater  part,  in  re- 
gard to  which  no  provision  was  made  for  its  civil  govern- 
ment. The  Proclamation  declared  that  powers  had  been 
given  by  Letters  Patent  to  the  Governors  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired territories  (which  had  been  erected  into  four  distinet 
Governments — of  Quebec,  East  and  West,  Florida  and  Gra- 
nada) with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Members  of  Coun- 
cil to  call  General  Assemblies,  and  with  such  consent  and 
that  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  make  laws,  etc., 
and  in  the  meantime  all  persons  might  confide  in  the  King's 
protection  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  fbr  which  purpose,  it  was  declared,  power  had  been 
given  to  the  Governors  with  the  advice  of  the  Councils  to 
constitute  Courts  for  hearing  and  determining  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  according  to  Law  and  Equity,  and  as  near  as 
might  be  "  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England"  with  right  of 
appeal  in  civil  cases  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Under  this  Proclamation  and  the  King's  Commission  and 
instructions  to  the  Governor,  civil  government  in  lieu  of 
the  then  existing  military  tribunals  was  established  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  legislative  power  was  exercised 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  in  September,  1764,  a 
Provincial  Ordinance  was  passed,  establishing  a  Superior 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  with  power  to  hear  and  determine 
all  civil  and  criminal  cases  "  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land" and  the  Ordinances  of  the  Province. 

The  French  Canadian  populace  were  dissatisfied  with  tbe 
introduction  of  the  British  law ;  in  1766,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-Gbneral,  to  whom  the  Imperial  Government  had 
referred,  reported  in  favour  of  re-establishing  the  French 

(a)  See  ante  p.  22.— It  was  said  in  the  Cuiadiui  cases  there  referred  to,  ihst 
the  Prodttmatioii  only  amonnted  to  a  promise  or  intention  to  introdace  the 
British  Laws. 
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law  in  civil  mAtten ;  in  1772  and  1778,  the  Advocate-Gen- 
eral, the  Solicitor-General  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
LoQghborough),  and  the  Attorney-General  (afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow),  to  vi^hom  the  question  had  again  been 
referred,  reported  to  the  same  effect;  England  became 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  other  North  American  Colo- 
nies; and  in  1774,  the  British  Statute  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83  Con.  imp.  sut.  14 
Stat  Can.,  p.  ix-  was  passed,  which  after  reciting  the 
defect  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  enlarged  the  limits 
assigned  by  it  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  defined 
those  limits  (a),  which  included,  apparently,  with  other 
territory,  the  whole  of  what  was  formerly  Upper  Canada. 
6j  the  same  Act,  after  reciting  therein  that  the  provisions 
made  by  the  Proclamation  for  the  Civil  Government  had,  on 
eiperience,  been  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  Province,  the  inhabitants  whereof,  it 
was  further  recited,  amounted  at  the  conquest  to  65,000,  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  enjoying  an 
established  form  of  constitution  and  system  of  laws,  by 
which  their  persons  and  property  had  been  protected  and 
governed  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  was  provided  that 
the  Proclamation  should  be  revoked,  that  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  civil  rights  and  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and 
customs  and  usages,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of 
Canada  (meaning  the  French  laws  in  force  before  the  Pro-  Remtroduced 
clamation),  until  varied  by  such  Ordinances  as  might  from  ^^^^  ^^' 
time  to  time  be  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative 
Council,  to  be  appointed  as  set  forth  in  the  Act,  and  the 
BoDian  Catholic  inhabitants  were  guaranteed  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  It  was,  however,  provided  that 
the  Act  should  not  extend  to  lands  granted  or  to  be  granted 
by  the  Crown  in  free  and  common  socage;  and  that  the 
owner  of  lands,  goods  or  credits  might  devise  or  bequeath 

(a)  TImm  limits  hmra  been  abridged  and  defined  by  variotui  Treaties  with  the 
XJmtedflUtee. 
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the  same,  notwiihstandiiig  any  law  or  custom  prevalent  in 

Except  crimi-  the  Province  to  the  contrary;  and  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 

land  was  retained  as  introduced  by  the  Proclamation  of 

1763.    The  Act  took  effect  on  1st  May,  1775. 

Thus  it  was  that,  with  the  exceptions  above  named,  the 

old  French  law  was  a^in  in  force.     As  applied  to  lands,  it 

partook  in  its  nature,  in  some  respects,  more  of  the  feudal 

system  than  did  the  then  existing  British  law,  and  perhaps, 

until  recent  changes,  there  were  few  parts  of  the  world 

where  some  of  the  relics  of  the  feudal  system  were  preserved 

so  intact  as  in  Lower  Canada. 

French  civil        The  French  law,  with  the  above  exceptions  to  it,  con- 
law  in  force 

till  1792.  tinned  in  force  until  the  Provincial  Act  32  Qeo.  Ill,  c.  1, 
1792,  modified,  however,  from  time  time,  by  Ordinances 
under  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83,  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  who, 
until  the  granting  of  a  constitution  under  the  Imperial  Act 
of  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  had  the  legislative  control  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  most  important  changes  under  those  Ordinances, 
were  the  introduction  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  in  1784, 
by  Oi*dinance  of  24  Geo.  III.,  c.  5,  and  of  trial  by  jury,  in 
1785,  by  Ordinance  of  25  Geo.  HI.,  c.  2. 

Upper  Canada     By  Imperial  Act  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  31, 1791,  Con.  Stats.  Can., 

formed  into  a  »f         m. 

BepMrate  Pro-   15.  the  powers  given  by  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83,  to  the  Governor 
granted  a  con-  and  Council,  to  legislate,  were  repealed,  and  the  former  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  was  divided  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  a  separate  constitution  and  representative 
form  of  government  granted  to  each,  and  the  power  of  legis- 
lation vested  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  each  Province,  to  be  appointed  as  set  forth  in  the 
Act,  the  assent  of  the  Crown,  which  might  be  expressed 
through  the  Governor,  being  alwajrs  required  to  any  measure 
becoming  law.    It  was  also  provided  that  all  lands  to  be 
LandB  to  be     granted  in  Upper  Canada  should  be  in  free  and  common 
and  oommon    socage,  and  that  if  the  grantees  desired  it,  grants  should  be 
on  the  same  tenure  in  Lower  Canada.    This  Act,  however, 
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still  left  ihe  former  French  Canadian  law  and  Ordinances 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  force  in  Upper  Canada. 

Under  ihe  first  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  Fint  Act  of 
32  Geo.  III.,  reciting  that  Upper  Canada  had  been  princi-  introduoM 
pally  settled  by  British  subjects  unaccustomed  to  the  law  of  i^       ^' 
Canada  (meaning  the  French  law),  the  provision  made  by 
the  Act  14  Geo.  IIL  c  83,  that  in  matters  of  controversy  as 
regarded  property  and  civil  rights  resort  should  be  had  to 
the  laws  of  Canada,  was  repealed,  and  it  was  declared  that 
in  such  matters  *'  resort  shoidd  be  had  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land as  the  rule  for  decision  of  the  same ;"  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  evidence,  legal  proof  and  investigation  of 
matters  of  fact    The  English  poor  and  bankrupt  laws  were 
expressly  excepted.    The  Ordinances  theretofore  made  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  were  to  remain  in  force  however, 
except  so  fiar  as  necessarily  repealed  by  the  above  provisions, 
as  also  ecclesiastical  rights,  forms  of  proceedings,  and  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  (a).    The  English  Statutes  of  jeofistils, 
of  limitations,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England  not  being  introduced  till  subsequently,  as  here- 
after explained. 

By  the  second  Act  of  the  same  Pairliament,  all  issues  in  Trial  by  Jury, 
{act  were  to  be  determined  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
twelve  jurors,  conformably  to  the  law  of  England.  This 
Act  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  although  the  Ordi- 
nance above  named,  of  1785,  did  introduce  trial  by  jury, 
still  the  verdict  was  not  required  to  be  unanimous,  a  major- 
ity of  nine  governed,  and  the  Ordinance  provided  that  on 
trial  of  an  issue  between  a  Canadian  (i.  e,  French)  subject 
and  British  subject,  half  the  jurors  should  be  Canadian  and 
i^lf  British ;  between  Canadians,  all  Canadian  jurors ;  be- 
tween British,  all  British  jurors. 

(oi  Set  the  effect  of  this  Act  of  32  Geo.  III.  c  1,  fully  expressed  in  the  Con. 
^'^0.9, pott p,  ST. 
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From  15th  October,  1792,  the  day  on  which  these  Acts 
were  passed,  the  English  laws,  as  they  existed  on  thcU  day, 
so  far  as  regarded  property  and  civil  rights  and  trial  by 
jury,  evidence,  legal  proof,  and  investigation  of  matters  of 
fact,  were  re-introduced  into  Upper  Canada,  with  the  excep- 
wbat  Engliflh  tions  above  mentioned ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  another 

laws  not  mtro- 

dnoed.  important  exception  not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  legis- 

lature, viz.,  that  of  such  English  laws  as  were  not  applica- 
ble to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Province.  What  laws 
are  to  be  deemed  inapplicable,  and  consequently  never  in 
'force  in  Upper  Canada,  we  will  now  consider. 

In  Doe  dent  Anderson  v.  Todd,  (a),  this  question  wtfs 
very  fully  considered.  The  question  there  was  whether 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  were  introduced  into  Upper 
Canada  by  the  above  Act  of  32  Geo.  III.  c.  1.  Sir  J.  B. 
Robinson,  C.  J.,  in  giving  judgment,  after  referring  to  the 
early  constitutional  history  of  Canada,  and 'terminating 
at  the  first  Provincial  Act  of  32  Geo.  III.,  proceeds : — "  On 
this  foundation  rests  our  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  laws 
of  England,  except  as  regards  the  criminal  law,  which,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  by  the  royal  proclamation  into  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  as  there  defined,  was  afterwards,  by  the 
Statute  14  Geo  III.,  ch.  83,  extended  to  the  whole  territoiy 
(including  Upper  Canada),  which  was  by  that  Act  made  to 
constitute  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  has  ever  since  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  force  there,being  expressly  recognised  in 
,     .  Upper  Canada  by  40  Geo.  III.,  c,  1,  and  modified  by  that  and 

subsequent  statutes.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the  laws  which  govern  this 
colony,  it  was  unnecessary  to  the  decision  of  the  point  before 
us  to  have  gone  further  back  than  the  Statute  82  Geo.  III., 
chap.  1 ;  whatever  was  done  before  cannot  afiect  the  ques- 
tion, though  some  things  which  have  been  done  afterwards 

m-     -  a  I       -        -   -|  ~      "    ~     .■■        I  I  I  _  I  ■       I        ■  I     ■  ■     ^^^— ^^"^"^^ 

(a)  2  U.  C.  R.  82. 
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may.  Then  looking  in  the  first  place  at  the  words  of  this 
statute,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  do  not  place  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  law  on  a  footing  materially  different  as 
r^ards  the  extent  of  the  introduction  from  what  would 
bave  been,  or  rather  from  what  was, the  effect  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Quebec  of  7th  October,  1763  (before  referred  to), 
in  those  territories  to  which  it  extended,  or  from  the  footing 
on  which  the  laws  of  England  stand  in  those  colonies  in 
which  they  are  merely  assumed  to  be  in  force  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law,  by  reason  of  such  colonies  having 
be^  first  inhabited  and  planted  by  British  subjects.  The 
restrictions  intimated  in  the  passage  which  I  have  cited  from 
the  Commentaries  above  set  out,  and  the  reasons  of  Sir  Wm. 
Gnuit  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney  OtTveral  v.  Stuart ,  apply  » 

I  think  in  the  case  of  an  introduction  by  express  enactment 
in  such  general  terms  as  well  as  in  the  other  case.  It  would 
have  been  Hardly  possible  for  the  legislature  to  have  ex- 
cepted in  special  terras  all  those  British  Statutes  which,  be- 
ing inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  they  might 
not  wish  to  include  as  parta  of  the  law  of  England.  -And  it 
is  impossible  to  allow  that  they  could  have  intended  by  the 
words  they  used  to  embrace  every  provision  in  the  British 
Statute  Book  which  they  did  not  specially  except.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  they  have  made  some  special  exceptions;  in 
their  enactment  they  have  been  careful  to  provide  that  we 
are  not  under  the  general  words  used  by  them  to  take  the 
English  Poor  Laws  and  Bankrupt  Laws  with  the  rest;  these 
were  both  of  them  systems  of  law  framed  wholly  by  English 
Statutes.  It  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  maxim  that  '  meritio 
unius  exclusio  est  alterius'  And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
legislature  in  making  these  two  exceptions  evinx^d  their  im- 
pression that  if  they  had  not  made  them,  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Bankrupt  Laws  would,  under  the  words  which  they  had 
nsed  before  in  the  statute,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
province.     The  argument  consequently  applies  qua/nJtnm 
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valeat;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  allow  it  so  mach 
force  as  to  admit  that  every  English  statute  of  a  general  na- 
ture not  excepted,  is  in  force  because  it  was  not  excepted. 
The  legislature  looking  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Bankrupt 
Laws  as  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  were  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  exclusion ;  and 
therefore  for  greater  caution  expressly  excepted  them ;  but 
if  we  were  therefore  now  to  hold  that  all  statutes  which 
they  have  not  excepted,  and  which  could  by  their  nature  be 
enforced  here,  must  therefore  be  binding  on  us,  we  should  be 
making  great  and  I  fear  absurd  changes  in  our  system  of 
laws,  as  it  has  been  always  hitherto  received  and  acted  upon 
here.  The  Game  Laws,  for  instance,  are  not  excepted  in  the 
'  statute ;  nor  the  statutes  which  disable  persons  firom  using 

a  trade  who  have  not  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship ; 
nor  any  of  the  multitude  of  acts  relating  to  certain  trades 
and  manufactures ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  enumer- 
ate a  long  list  of  statutes,  all  actually  capable  of  being  acted 
upon  in  this  country,  but  which  having  been  passed  upon 
groundsandfor  purposes  peculiartoEngland,andeitherwhoUy, 
or  in  a  great  degree,  foreign  to  this  colony,  have  never  been 
attempted  to  be  enforced  here,  and  have  never  been  taken  to 
apply  to  us.  And  indeed  several  occasions  have  arisen  in 
which  this  court  has  determined,  with  respect  to  certain 
British  Statutes,  passed  before  our  Provincial  Statute  32  Geo. 
IIL,  ch.  1,  that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  law  of  this  Pro- 
vince, not  having  provisions  in  their  nature  applicable,  and 
such  as  it  could  be  supposed  the  legislature  intended  to  in- 
troduce under  the  general  words  used  by  them ;  these  words 
too,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  not  such  as  expressly  intro- 
duce the  whole  civil  law  of  England ;  they  seem  rather  in- 
tended to  be  more  prudently  limited  to  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  principles  of  English  law,  modified  of  course  as  they 
may  have  been  by  statutes,  as  the  rule  of  decision  for  settling 
questions  as  they  might  arise  relative  to  property  and  civil 
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rights.  Still  it  most  be  confessed  that  a  wide  field  is  opened 
for  disputes  by  the  term  civil  rights.  Among  a  man's  civil 
rights  it  may  be  argued  is  the  i;ight  of  disposing  of  his  pro- 
perty as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  when  he  has  made  a  disposition 
of  it^  the  legality  of  which  is  questioned,  that  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  point  which  must  be  solved,  since  our  Statute  32  Oeo. 
Ill,  ch.  ly  by  considering  what  a  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
dvil  rights,  might  in  such  a  case  do  in  England,  and  taking 
that  as  the  rule  for  deciding  the  controversy  between  the 
persons  claiming  under  the  disposition  which  may  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  person  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty as  the  representative  of  the  deceased,  if  he  had  not  the 
power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  has  done.  To  decide  these  con- 
stitutional points,  for  such  they  are,  upon  principles  so  mani- 
festly clear  and  consistent  as  to  keep  free  from  all  appear- 
ance of  conflictiDg  decisions,  is  mure,  I  apprehend,  than  it 
can  be  hoped  to  attain.  That, '  misera  aervitus,'  which  is  said 
to  exist  where  'Ju8  est  vagum '  is  so  justly  dreaded  in  these 
times,  that  no  one  can  consent  to  admit  that  there  exists  in 
any  tribunal  an  arbitrary  discretion  to  say  what  British 
Statutes  shall  be  in  force  here,  and  what  not ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  present  state  of  our  jurisprudence, 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  other  method  of  settling  all 
these  doubts,  as  they  arise,  than  for  courts  of  justice  to  de- 
termine them,  not  by  any  arbitrary  exercise  of  their  will,  for 
they  can  claim  no  such  rights  but  upon  the  best  views  which 
they  can  take  of  arguments  which  cannot  in  their  nature 
lead  to  any  clear  and  incontestable  conclusion.  To  repeat 
what  I  have  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
what  shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times  and 
under  what  restrictions,  must,  in  case  of  dispute,  be  decided 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  provincial  judicature,  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  king  and  council ;  and  we 
may  add  subject  also  to  any  express  provision  which  the 
3 
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legislature  of  the  mother  country  or  the  province  may  think 
fit  to  make/' 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  the  Statutes  of  Mort- 
main were  in  force  in  this  countiy ;  but  it  was  based  rattier 
on  the  ground  that  the  Provincial  Legislature,  by  various 
enactments,  had  assumed  they  were  in  force  (and  thus  itself, 
as  to  those  statutes,  expounded  the  Statute  of  32  Geo.  Ill), 
than  on  a  unanimous  view  of  the  court  that,  apart  from  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  those  statutes  were  to  be  considered 
in  force.  The  Chief  Justice  looking  at  the  abstract  question 
as  to  whether  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  32  Geo.  III.  alone, 
the  MortmaiD  Acts  were  introduced  into  Canada,  was  of 
opinion  they  were  not,  as  imposing  restrictions  and  contain- 
ing provisions  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony.  This  view  would  appear  upheld  by  a  subsequent 
case  (a)  in  England,  ip  which  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  same  Statute  of  9  Geo.  IL  was  to  be  considered  as  intro- 
duced into  New  South  Wales  under  a  Statute  of  9  Geo.  IV., 
ch.  83,  s.  24,  providing  that  all  laws  in  force  in  England,  at 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  should  be  applied  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  New  South  Wales  as  far  as  the  same  could  be 
applied  within  the  colony,  and  that  as  often  as  doubts  should 
arise  as  to  the  application  of  any  such  laws,  the  Governor  in 
Council  was  to  declare  whether  such  laws  did  apply,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  till  such  declaration,  the  Supreme  Courts  on 
trial  of  any  action  were  to  decide  ;  it  was  held  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  in  England,  that  the  Statute 
of  9  Geo.  IL  was  not  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Statute  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  as  not  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  colony.  Though  subsequent  cases  here  follow 
Doe  V.  Todd,  they  are  decided  mainly  on  the  ground,  that 
that  case  must  govern  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
until  reversed  in  a  Superior  Court. 

(a)  Whicker  v.  Bume,  16  Jur.  391. 
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The  English  Ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  introduced  on  and 
by  mere  settlement  of  a  new  country  (a). 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  hecause  some  provisions 
of  an  Imperial  Act  are  to  be  rejected  as  inapplicable,  there^ 
fore  other  provisioiu  of  the  same  Act  are  to  be  rejected  (6). 

If  a  British  Statute  were  introduced  by  the  Provincial 
ict  of  32  Geo.  ITI.,  ch.  1,  the  fact  of  its  being  repealed  after- 
wards in  England  would  not  prevent  its  continued  applica- 
tion in  Canada.  The  Imperial  Legislature  by  Statute  22 
Geo.  n.,  ch  46,  together  with  provisions  respecting  exac- 
tions of  the  occupiers  of  locks  and  weirs  on  the  Thames,  for 
regulating  the  assLee  of  bread,  and  for  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  distemper  among  cattle,  made  also  provisions  respect- 
ing Solicitors  and  Attorneys  ;  and  though  this  statute  was 
repealed  by  Imperial  Statute  6  &  7  Vic,  it  was  held  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  gentlemen  of  the  profession  in  Upper 
Canada  (c). 

In  considering  what  British  Statutes  are  in  force,  the  18th 
sec.  of  the  Imperial  Statute  14  Geo.  III.,  ch.  83,  Con.  Siiat.  of 
Canada  p.  ix.  may  be  referred  to.  That  section  enacts, "  Provi- 
ded always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  make  void,  within  the 
said  Province  of  Quebec,  any  Act  or  Acts  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  heretofore  made  for  prohibiting,  restrain- 
ing or  regulating  the  trade  or  commerce  of  His  Majesty's 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America ;  but  that  all  and  every 
of  the  said  Acts,  and  also  all  Acts  of  Parliament  heretofore 
made  concerning  or  respecting  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  in  force  within 
the  said  Province  of  Quebec,  and  every  part  thereof."  It 
was  mainly  on  the  effect  of  that  section  that  the  Statute  5 


<a)  BeBUhopoflTaial,  11  Jar.  N.  S.  S6S,  per  Lord  ClumceUor. 
(6)  BtgimaY,  itoWm,  21 17.  C.  K.  354,  per  lUAimon,  C.  J.    See  this  cam  m 
to  EngUih  Manijige  Iawb,  ind  English  Laws  genendly  applicable  here. 
(e)  Dunne  ▼.  i/Etaiy,  11 G.  P.  404.    See  Hodgim  v.  McNtU,  9  Grant,  305. 
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Geo.  II.,  ch.  7,  has  been  held  to  be  in  force  here,  to  which 
the  right  to  the  writ  of  jL  fa,  against  lands,  and  of  proceed- 
ings against  lands  in  saits  against  executors,  owes  its  foun- 
dation. That  Act  was  passed  according  to  its  intituling, "  for 
the  more  easy  recovery  of  debts  in  His  Majesty's  plan- 
tations and  colonies  in  America."  At  that  time  Canada  was 
not  a  British  colony,  but  belonged  to  the  French ;  the  Act 
was  not  part  of  the  General  Law  of  England,  but  local  in 
its  application ;  as  stated  by  Sir  J.  B.  Kobinson,  C.  J.,  in 
Oard/ner  v.  Gardner,  (a)  "  The  doubt  that  had  been  raised 
was  whether  the  5  Geo.  11.  was  in  force  in  this  Province, 
being  a  colony  acquired  by  conquest  since  the  passing  of 
that  statute,  and  the  English  Law  having  been  introduced 
as  the  rule  of  decision,  by  the  Colonial  Statute  of  1792X32 
Geo.  III).  It  was  decided  that  the  statute  was  in  force,  if 
not  otherwise,  yet  ceiiiainly  imder  the  18th  sec.  of  14  Geo. 
III.,  c.  83." 

It  appears  singular,  and  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our  system 
of  judicatu^  should  be  such  that  frequently  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  laws  are  in  force  (b),  and  that  not 
only  as  to  civil  but  also  as  to  criminal  matters ;  in  one  case  it 
is  a  question  whether  a  particular  statute  is  in  force  to  re- 
strain a  man  from  disposing  of  his  property  by  will  in  a  certain 
way ;  in  another,  whether  (before  rights  of  entry  could  be 
conveyed)  he  is  liable,  under  an  English  Statute  (32  H.  VIII., 
c.  9),  which  had  not  been  acted  on  for  a  century,  to  a  penalty 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  for  buying  or  selling  a  disputed 
title  to  it,  with  knowledge  of  the  dispute  and  of  some  other 


{a)  2  O.  S.  537 

(b)  Baldwin  v.  Quemd,  O.  S.  166,  £.  T.  3  Wm.  IV. ;  Wragg  v,  Jarvk,  4  O.S. 
320 ;  Shea  v,  ChoaU,  2  U.  C.  R.  211 ;  B^na  ▼.  Seeker;  14  U.  C.  R.  604;  Btgi^ 
V.Ben,  16U.  C.  R.  287;  Cronyn  v.  Widder,  et  cU,,  16  .  U,  C.  R.  356  ;  Beffi^o 
V.  Mercer,  17  U..0.  R.  602 ;  Begima  v.  McCarmick,  18  U.C.  R.  131 ;  MarakaU 
V.  Piatt,  8  C.  P.  U.  C.  189:  Beid  v.  IngW,  et  oL,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  ISfl ;  Sod- 
gine  V,  MeNtil,  9  Grant,  306. 
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peison  having  been  in  adverse  possession  for  a  year  or 
more  (a). 

Superadded  to  these  uncertainties  arising  from  the  intro- 
doction  of  the  English  Law  in  general  terms  (as  to  which 
reference  is  again  made  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  Chief  Justice  above  quoted)  is  frequent 
doubt  whether,  under  the  Act  creating  the  Dominion, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  or  the  Provincial  Legislature,  has 
power  as  to  some  particular  subject  matter  of  legislation, 
and  also  whether  any  Act,  though  assented  to  by  the  Gk)v- 
emor-Oeneral  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  which  has  be- 
come law,  may  not  afterwards  be  disallowed  (6) 

Having  now  examined  how  the  English  laws,  as  they  ex-  y^^^  i^^  i^. 
ifited  on  the  15th  Oct,  1792,  were  introduced  into  Upper  ^Jjjj*^  ^^ 
Canada,  and  with  what  exceptions,  we  have  to  consider  in  a 
general  point  of  view  what  laws  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced, and  by  what  authority.     Until  the  Imperial  Act  of 
3  &  4  Vic.  hereafter  referred  to,  re-uniting  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  authority,  after  the  passing  On  what  »u- 
of  the  Imperial  Statute  31  Geo.  Ill  c.  31,  and  of  the  first  *^''"*^- 
statute  of  Upper  Canada,  rested  on  these  statutes  alone,  and 
on  the  paramount  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose 
laws  on  us. 

By  the  FrovinciaUAct  2  Geo.  IV.,  ch.l,  the  English  Statutes 
of  Jeo&ils,  of  Limitations,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law,  except  those  of  mere  local  expediency,  were  introduced, 
as  they  then  (on  the  passing  of  the  Act)  were  in  force  in 
England. 

The  Consolidated  Statute  for  Upper  Canada,  ch.  9  (R.  S. 
0.  c  92),  thus  expresses  what  is  above  stated : — 

1.  "  In  all  matters  of  controversy,  relative  to  property  and  Exprwsioii  of 
civil  rights,  resort  shall  continue  to  be  had  to  the  laws  of  c?of  introduc- 
England  as  they  stood  on  the  said  15th  day  of  October,  1792,  ^if  ^"^^^ 

faJBeadevr,  CahiU,  2  17.  C.  B.  320.  fb)  See  p.  44. 
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as  the  rule  for  the  decision  of  the  same ;  and  all  matters  rela- 
tive to  testimony,  and  legal  proof  in  the  investigation  of 
fact,  and  the  forms  thereof,  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and 
equity  in  Upper  Canada,  shall  continue  to  be  regulated  by. 
the  rules  of  evidence  established  in  England,  as  they  existed 
on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  except  so  far  as  the  said 
laws  and  rules  have  been  since  repealed,  altered,  varied, 
modified,  or  affected  by  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
still  having  force  of  law  in  Upper  Canada,  or  by  any  Act  of 
the  late  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  or  of  the  Province  of 
Canada,  stiU  having  force  of  law,  or  by  the  Conaohdated 
Statutes  relating  to  the  Province  of  Canada,  or  to  Upper 
Canada  exclusively." 

2.  "  The  Statutes  of  Jeofails,  of  Limitations,  and  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  excepting  those  of  mere  local  expe- 
diency, which,  previous  to  the  17th  day  of  January,  1822, 
had  been  enacted  respecting  the  law  of  England,  and  then 
continued  in  force,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  for  the  same 
purposes  in  Upper  Canada,  excepting  so  far  as  the  same,  have 
since  the  day  last  aforesaid,  been  repealed,  altered,  varied, 
modified,  or  affected  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act." 

By  7  Wm.  IV,  ch.  2,  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  this  Pro- 
vince was  established.  The  general  jurisdiction  and  rules 
of  decision  are  given  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
c.  40,  as  follows : — 
Jurisdiction  of  The  Court  shall  have  the  like  jurisdiction  and  power  as 
Chancery.  hy  the  laws  of  England  were  on  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
1837,  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  in  England,  in 
respect  of  the  matters  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to 
say : — (1.)  In  all  cases  of  fraud,  and  accident ;  (2.)  And  in 
all  matters  relating  to  trusts,  executors  and  administrators, 
co-partnership  and  account,  mortgages,  awards,  dower,  in- 
fants, idiots,  lunatics  and  their  estates ;  (3)  And  also  to  stay 
waste;  (4)  To  compel  the  specific  performance  of  agree- 
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ments;  (5)  To  compel  the  discovery  of  concealed  papers  or 
evidence,  or  such  ae  may  be  wrongfully  withheld  from  the 
party  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  same ;  (6)  To  prevent  mul- 
tiplicity of  suits ;  (7)  To  stay  proceedings  in  a  Court  of 
Law,  prosecuted  against  equity  and  good  conscience ;  (8)  To 
decree  the  issue  of  Letters  Patent  from  the  Crown  to  right- 
ful claiinants ;  (9)  To  repeal  and  avoid  Letters  Patent  issued 
erroneously  or  by  mistake,  or  improvidently,  or  through 
fraud ;  (Sec  34)  And  generally,  the  like  jurisdiction  and 
power  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  possessed  on 
the  tenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  as  a  Court  of  Equity  to  administer  justice  in  all  cases 
in  which  there  exists  no  adequate  remedy  at  Law ;  (Sec.  36) 
The  Court  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  as  to  alimony ;  (Sec. 
43)  And  as  to  lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind 
and  their  property,  further  jurisdiction  is  given,  (s.  58.) 

In  r^ard  to  the  partition  and  sale  of  estates  of  joint 
tenants,  tenants  in  common  and  coparceners,  the  Court  shall 
possess  the  same  jurisdiction  a&  by  the  laws  of  England  on 
the  tenth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
was  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  and 
also  as  by  the  laws  of  Upper  Canada  is  possessed  by  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  or  by  the  County 
Coarts.  (Sec.  53.)  The  Court  has  also  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  partition  under  R.  S.  O.  ch.  101. 

By  Statute  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  28  Vic.  ch.  7  (R. 
S.  0.  ch.  40,  s.  85),  the  same  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the 
Court  in  this  Province,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England 
has,  in  regard  to  leases  and  sales  of  settled  estates,  and  in 
regard  to  enabling  minors  to  make  binding  settlements  of 
their  real  and  personal  estate  in  marriage ;  and  in  regard  to 
questions  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  form 
of  special  cases  on  the  part  of  such  persons,  as  may  by  them- 
selves, their  committees  or  guardians,  or  otherwise,  concur 
therein,  &  1. 
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By  s.  2,  (R.  S.  0.  ch.  40,  s.  37),  the  Court  has  the  same  eqai- 
table  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  revenue  as  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  England  possesses. 
Act  of  Union       ^J  ^^™P-  -A-^t  3  &  4  Via,  c.  35, 1840,  Con.  Stat.  Can.  p.  xix., 
l^owST'  *^^  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  were  re- 
Cftnada*  united  into  the  late  Province  of  Canada,  and  a  new  constitu- 

tion .granted:  the  power  of  l^slation  was  vested  in  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  Le^slative  Council 
and  Assembly,  the  latter  body  being  elected,  the  former 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  life :  (by  Provincial  Statute 
19  &  20  Vic  c.  140,  the  Council  was  also  made  elective). 
The  Act  of  Union  also  provided  that  all  laws,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, commissions,  administrative  and  judicial  officers,  &c., 
in  each  of  the  former  portions  of  the  Province  should  con- 
tinue until  repealed  or  varied.  From  the  time  of  passing 
the  Act  of  Union,  the  provincial  right  of  legislation  rested 
on  that  Act  until  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  by  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1867,  under  which  distinct  and  separate 
powers  of  legislation  are  given  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
and  the  Provincial  Legislatures  respectively  and  exclusively 
of  the  other. 
British  North  By  the  Imperial  Act  known  as  "  the  British  North  Ame- 
AmerioaAct.   ^^  ^^^^  j^gy,,  pgjgged  29th  March,  1867,  reciting  that  the 

Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had 
expressed  their  desire  to  be  federally  united  into  one  Domi- 
nion under  the  Crown,  with  a  constitution  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  eventual  admission  into 
the  Union  of  other  parts  of  British  North  America,  power 
Fonnation  of  ^&^  given  to  Her  Majesty  to  proclaim  that  the  then  Pro- 
the  Dominion.  ^^^  ^j  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  should 

form  one  Dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada,  s.  3  :  and  on 
22nd  of  May,  1867,  a  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly 
to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July  following. 
M^ottS^"*  The  admission  to  the  Dominion  of  the  residue  of  British 

Tenitoiy. 
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North-  American  Territory  was  provided  for  by  grant  of 
power  to  the  Queen  with  consent  of  the  Privy  (Council  on 
addresses  from  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and 
bom  the  Houses  of  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  British 
Colttmbia  to  admit  all  or  any  of  these  Provinces  into  the 
UiiioD,  and  on  address  from  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  to  admit  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North  West  Terri- 
tory, or  either,  on  such  terms  in  each  case  as  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  addresses  and  as  the  Queen  should  approve 
of,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  s.  146. 

British  Columbia,  Bupert's  Land,  the  North  West  Terri- 
toiy,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  have  been  admitted  as 
hereafter  mentioned,  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  erected 
from  portions  of  Bupert's  Land  and  the  North  West 
Territory. 

The  Lnperial  Act  34  and  35  Vic.  c  28,  reciting  that  doubts 
had  been  entertained  as  to  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  estab- 
lish Provinces  in  Territories  admitted,  or  thereafter  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Dominion,  and  to  provide  for  then*  repre- 
sentation  in  Parliament,  enacted  that  Parliament  might  es- 
tablish new  Provinces  in  any  territories  not  included  in  any 
Province,  and  on  establishment  make  provision  for  the  con- 
stitution and  adnunistration  of  any  such  Province,  for  the 
passing  of  laws  for  its  government  and  for  its  representation 
in  Parliament.  Also,  that  Parliament  might,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  any  Province, 
increase,  diminish,  or  vaiy  its  limits  on  such  terms  as  might 
be  agreed  on  by  such  Legislature,  and  with  like  consent 
provide  for  the  effect  of  any  such  increase,  diminution,  or 
variance  in  relation  to  any  Province  affected  thereby.  That 
Parliament  might  also  provide  for  the  administration,  order* 
and  good  government  of  any  territory  not  included  in  any 
Province.  The  Canadian  Acts  32  &  33  Vic.  ch.  3,  and  33 
Vic  ch.  3,  were  confirmed ;  and,  except  as  regarded  the  above 
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power  to  vary  ihe  limits,  Parliament  was  prohibited  from 
YBiying  the  above  Act  of  3S  Vic  so  far  as  it  related  to  Mani- 
toba, or  any  other  Act  thereafter  establishing  a  new  Pro- 
vince, subject  to  the  right  of  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba^ 
to  alter  the  law  respecting  qualification  of  electors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  make  laws  respect- 
ing the  elections. 

FourProvin-  By  the  same  "British  North  America  Act,  1867,"  the 
Dominion  was  divided  into  four  Provinces,  named  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Sootia  and  New  Brunswick,  s.  5. :  Ontario  to 
be  composed  of  what  was  formerly  Upper  Canada ;  Quebec 
of  what  was  formerly  Lower  Canada,  s.  6. ;  and  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  to  have  the  same  limits  as  before  the 
•  Act,  s.  7. 

Ezistii]^  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Act,  all  laws  in 

Offic^,  &c./  force  in  the  united  Provinces  at  the  Union. and  all  courts  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  all  legal  commissions  and  pow- 
ers, and  all  officers,  judicial,  administrative,  and  ministerial, 
existing  therein  at  the  Union  were  continued  in  the  newly 
formed  Provinces  respectively,  as  if  no  Union  had  been  made ; 
subject,  nevertheless  (except  as  to  such  as  were  enacted  by 
or  existed  under  Loaperial  Acts)  to  be  repealed  or  varied  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  or  by  the  Legislature  of  the  re- 
spective Provinces,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  Act,  s.  129. 

Executive  The  Executive  power  was  continued  vested  in  the  Queen, 

8.  9 ;  power  was  given  to  the  Governor-General  to  form  a 
Privy  Council,  s.  11 ;  powers  and  functions  subsisting  at  the 
time  of  Union  in  the  Governors  or  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  Provinces  were,  as  far  as  consistently 
might  be  after  the  Union  in  relation  to  the  government  of 
Canada, continued  to  the  Governor-General  to  be  exercised  by 
him,  with  the  advice  of  the  council  or  individually  as  the 
ease  required,  subject,  except  as  to  such  as  existed  under  Im- 
perial Acts,  to  variation  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  s.  12. 
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As  to  the  IjMpaisJive  power  of  CanAda,  it  was  enacted  that  LegialatiFe 
there  should  be  one  Parliament,  oonsiating  of  the  Queen,  and 
Upper  House  styled  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Gommons. 

In  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  that  body  was.  Senate, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  admission  of  other 
colomes,  increased  in  number  and  otherwise  to  consist  of 
seventy-two  members,  ss.  21-27.  The  Dominion  was  formed 
into  three  divisions,  Ontario  and  Quebec  each  forming  one, 
and  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  conjointly  another 
division :  each  division  to  be  represented  by  twenty-four 
Senators ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  each  to  be  re- 
presented by  twelve,  s.  22 ;  with  provision  for  reduction  to 
ten,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  on  admission  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  would  be  represented  by  four  Senators,  s.  147. 

Senators  could  be  appointed  for  the  Provinces  of  British 
Columbia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
for  the  unorganiased  regions  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
West  Territory,  on  their  admission  into  the  Union,  as  pro- 
vided by  8,  146,  before  referred  to.  On  admission,  however, 
of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  either  of 
them,  each  was  to  be  entitled  to  four  Senators ;  and  on  ad- 
inission  of  Newfoundland  the  normal  number  of  Senators 
(notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Act)  was  to  be  seventy- 
six,  and  the  maximum  number  eighty-two ;  but  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  when  admitted,  was  to  be  deemed  comprised 
within  the  division  whereof  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
were  composed,  so  that  after  admission  of  the  Island  (whe- 
ther Newfoundland  were  admitted  or  not)  the  representa- 
tion of  Nova  Scot^  and  New  Brunswick  were,  as  vacancies 
ooenrred,  to  be  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  Senators  respec- 
tivdy,  and  not  to  be  increased  beyond  ten,  except  under  the 
provisions  of  ss.  26, 27,  for  appointment  by  the  direction  of 
the  Queen  of  additional  Senators,  s.  147.  Addition  of  three 
or  six  members,  representing  equally  the  three  divisions, 
Slight  be  made  by  the  Gk>vemor-Oeneral  if  Her  Majesty 
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thought  fit  to  direct  an .  addition,  as.  26,  27 ;  the  GoTemor- 
Greneral  to  summon  qualified  peraons  to  the  Senate,  ss.  24-S7 ; 
those  first  summoned  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Queen,  s.  25 ; 
Senators  to  hold  their  phices  for  life,  s.  29  ;  with  power  to 
resign,  s.  30 ;  and  subject  to  forfeiture,  s.  31. 
House  of  Com>     The  House  of  Commons  was,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

mens.  ^     ^  . 

the  Act  as  to  admission  of  other  colonies,  before  referred  to, 
s.  146,  power  to  increase  in  members,  s.  52,  and  decennial 
readjustment  of  representation,  according  to  population  of 
the  respective  Provinces,  s.  51,  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  members,  of  whom  eighty-two  were  to  be  elected 
for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for  Quebec,  nineteen  for  Nova  Scotia, 
and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick,  s.  37. 
;»  Vic.  ch.  13.      Since  the  census  of  1871,  the  House  of  Commons  is,  by 
the  Act  of  35  Vic.  ch.  13,  to  consist  of  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, of  whom  eighty-eight  are  for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for 
Quebec,  twenty-one   for  Nova   Scotia,   sixteen  for  New 
Brunswick,  four  for  Manitoba,  and  six  for  British  Columbia. 
The  admission  of  Prince  Edward  Island  into  the-Dominiou 
has  increased  the  number  of  members  of  the  Hou^  al  Com- 
mons to  two  hundred  and  six. 
^^d^^^       On  a  Bill  being  presented  to  the  Govemor-Gebei'al  for  the 
■^jjwance  of.    Queen's  assent,  he  is  to  declare  that  he  gives  or  withholds 
the  same,  or  reserves  the  Bill  for  signification  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  s.  55.      If  the  Governor-General  assents 
to  a  Bill,  a  copy  is  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  if  within  two  years  after  its  receipt  the  Queen  in 
Council  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the  Act,  it  is  to  be  deemed  an- 
nulled from  the  day  whereon  the  Govynor-General  may 
have  signified  such  disallowance,  s.  56.      A  Bill  reserved 
for  Royal  assent  has  no  force  unless  within  two  years  from 
the  day  when  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  assent 
he  signifies  that  assent  has  been  given,  s.  57.    The  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  of  Canada  shall  have  all  powers  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of 
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toy  PioTiiiee  thereof,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  towards 
foreign  ooiiiitries»  arisiiig  under  treaties  between  the  Empire 
and  sach  fordgn  ooontries,  s.  132. 

PBOYINCUL  CONSTITUTION  OF  ONTABIO. 

The  Gkivemor-Qeneral  is  to  appoint  a  lieutenant-Gover-  proviiiebJ 
nor  for  each  Province,  s.  58,  to  hold  office  during  pleasure,  o£  Ontuio. 
but  not  removable  within  five  years  from  appointment,  ^^^^ 
except  for  cause  assigned,  &  59.     The  Executive  Council  in 
Ontario  is  at  the  nomination  of  the  Ideutenant-Qovemor, 
ss.  63, 134.     Powers  exercisable  by  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
iK)r  before  the  Union  are  continued  so  &r  as  capable  of  being 
exerdaed  thereafter,  s.  63. 

The  L^islature  for  Ontario  is  to  consist  of  the  Lieutenant-  Legitaativ* 
Governor  and  of  one  House,  styled  the  Legislative  Assembly  Ontario. 
of  Ontario,  section  69,  and  composed  of  eighty-two  members, 
to  be  elected  to  represent  various  districts,  s.  70. 

The  forgoing  provisions,  respecting  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  relating  to  assent  to  Bills,  disallowance  of  Acts, 
signification  of  pleasure  on  Bills  i*eserved,  are  by  s.  90  made 
to  apply  as  if  re-enacted  by  that  section  with  the  substitution 
of  lieutenant-Qovemor  for  Governor-General,  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General  for  the  Queen,  and  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  of 
one  year  for  two  years,  and  of  the  Province  for  Canada, 
9. 90  (a). 

By  s.  91.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with  the  Legislative 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  to  Parliament  of 
inake  Laws  for  the  Peace,  Order,  and  good  Government  of 
Canada,  in  relation  to  all  Matters  not  coming  within  the 
Classes  of  Subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the 

• 

(>)  This  m^framed  section  will  be  found  difficult  to  construe,  or  rather,  it 
^  be  fmmd  that  the  substitutions  directed  cannot  be  made  as  directed  so  as 
^Sive  the  proper  effect  intended  to  the  language  when  the  substitution  is 
^1^:  ftt  the  remarks  of  Draper,  G.  J.  of  Appeal,  in  Ee  Ooodhue^  8  U.  0.  L. 
^*  (N.8.)  38,  bat  these  remarics  are  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  same  case  in  19 
^'ut  966.  The  word  "  following  *'  in  this  section  is  a  nusprint  for  "  foregoing.'* 
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Legislatures  of  ihe  Provinoes ;  and  for  greater  CerUdnty, 
but  not  so  as  to  restrict  the  Generality  of  the  foregoing 
Terms  of  this  Section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  (notwiih- 
standii^  anything  in  this  Act)  the  exclusive  Legislative 
Authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  extends  to  all  Mat- 
ters coming  within  the  Classes  of  Subjects  next  hereinafter 
enumerated ;  that  is  to  say : — 

1.  The  Public  Debt  and  Property. 

2.  The  Regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (a)  (b). 

3.  The  raising  of  Money  by  any  Mode  or  System  of  Taxa- 
tion. 

4.  The  borrowing  of  Money  on  the  Public  Credit 

5.  Postal  Service. 

6.  The  Census  and  Statistics. 

7.  Militia,  Military  and  Naval  Service,  and  Defence. 

8.  The  fixing  of  and  providing  for  the  Salaries  and  Al- 
lowances of  Civil  and  other  Officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

9.  Beacons,  Buoys,  Lighthouses,  and  Sable  Island. 

10.  Navigation  and  Shipping. 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance 
of  Marine  Hospitals.  • 

12.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

13.  Ferries  between  a  Province  and  any  British  or  Foreign 
Country  or  between  Two  Provinces. 

14.  Currency  and  Coinage. 

15.  Banking,  Incorporation  of  Banks,  and  the  Issue  of 
Paper  Money. 

16.  Savings  Banks. 

17.  Weights  and  Measures. 

18.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

19.  Interest. 

(a)  BeeJUffHuiY.  Taphr^'MV,  G.  R.1S3. 

(b)  See  Beard  ▼.  8Ude,  34,  U.  C.  B.  43 ;  see  Severn  v.  The  0«eeii«  I  Bopreme 
Court  of  GauMk  Rep.  p.  70. 
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20.  L^l  Tender. 

21.  Bankruptcy  and  Inaolvency  (a). 

22.  Patents  of  Invention  and  Discovery. 

23.  Copyrights  (6). 

24.  Indians,  and  Lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

25.  Naturalization  and  Aliena 

26.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

27.  The  Criminal  Law>  except  the  Constitution  of  Courts 
of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  including  the  Procedure 
in  Criminal  Matters  (c). 

28.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Penitentiaries. 

29.  Such  Classes  of  Subjects  as  are  expressly  excepted  in 
the  Enumeration  of  the  Classes  of  Subjects  by  this 
Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Le^slatures  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. 

And  any  Matter  coming  within  any  of  the  Classes  of  Sub- 
jects enumerated  in  this  Section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  come 
within  the  Class  of  Matters  of  a  local  or  private  Nature 
comprised  in  the  Enumeration  of  the  Classes  of  Subjects  by 
this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Pro* 
vinces. 

92.  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively  make  Subjects  of 
Laws  In  relation  to  Matters  coming  within  the  Classes  of  vinciai  Legis- 
Subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to  say, — 

1.  The  Amendment  from  Time  to  Time,  notwithstanding 

(a)  See  Onmine  v.  Jaekion,  84  IT.  G.  R.  675. 

(6)  The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  the  exclusive  control  of  colonial  oopsnight 
to  the'ezdnsion  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  in  bank- 
ing, ioBolvency,  &o.,  bat  has  no  greater  power  than  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
lud  before  Confederation.  SmiUt  v.  Bdford,  23  Grant,  590,  s.  c.  3  App.  R.  436. 
Alto  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  in  matters  of  copyright  see 
AwOet^v.  Xov.  L.R.  3E.  tl.  App.  lOOpoitp.  55.  « 

(e)  It  woold  seem  that  to  this  Section  is  a  further  exception  of  those  cases 
^hen  power  to  Isffialate  is  given  to  the  P{ovincial  Legislatures ;  per  Richards,  . 
C.  J.  JS^ina  V.  Boardman,  30  U.  C.  R.  560. 
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anything  in  this  Act,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Pro- 
vince, except  as  regards  the  Office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

2.  Direct  Taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  the 
raising  of  a  Revenue  for  Provincial  Purposes  (a). 

3.  The  borrowing  of  Money  on  the  sole  Credit  of  the 
Province. 

4.  The  Establishment  and  Tenure  of  Provincial  Offices 
and  the  Appointment  and  Payment  of  Provincial 
Offioei's. 

5  The  Management  and  Sale  of  the  Public  Lands  be- 
longing to  the  Province  and  of  the  Timber  and  Wood 
thereon. 

6.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Public  and  Reformatory  Prisons  in  and  for  the  Pro- 
vince. 

7.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Hospitals,  Asylums,  Charities,  and  Eleemosjmary  In- 
stitutions in  and  for  the  Province,  other  than  Marine 
Hospitals. 

8.  Mimicipal  Institutions  in  the  Province. 

9.  Shop,  Saloon,  Tavern,  Auctioneer,  and  other  Licenses 
in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  Revenue  for  Provincial, 
Local,  or  Municipal  Purposes  (6). 

10.  Local  Works  and  Undertakings  other  than  such  as  are 
of  the  following  Classes, — 

a.  Lines  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  RaUwajrs, 
Canals,  Telegraphs,  and  other  works  and  Un- 
dertakings connecting  the  Province  with  any 
other  or  others  of  the  Provinces,  or  extending 
beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Province  : 

(a)  See  The  At£y  Gcn'l  of  Qudtec  v.  The  Queen  Ijuumnee  Co.,  Ij.  R.  3  App. 
Cm  1,090. 

(6)  See  Severn  v.  The  Queen,  2  Supreme  Court  Canadft  Bep.  70 ;  AO^p  Gen  I  of 
Qti/dbee  v.  The  Queen  Inntranee  Co,,  eupra. 
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b.  lines  of  Steam  Ships  between  the  Province  and 
any  British  or  Foreign  Country. 

0.  Such  works  as,  although  wholly  situate  within 
the  Province,  are  before  or  after  their  Execu- 
tion  declared  by  the  Parliamentof  Canada  to  be 
for  the  general  Advantage  of  Canada  or  for  the 
Advantage  of  Two  or  more  of  the  Provinces. 

11.  The  Incorporation  of    Companies  with    Provincial 

Objects. 

12.  The  Solemnization  of  Marriage  in  the  Province. 

13.  Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the  Province  (a). 

14.  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Province,  includ- 
ing the  Constitution,  Maintenance,  and  Organization 
of  Provincial  Courts,  both  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction,  and  including  Procedure  in  Civil  Matters 
in  those  Courts. 

15.  The  Imposition  of  Punishment  by  Fine,  Penalty,  or 
Imprisonment  for  enforcing  any  Law  of  the  Province 
made  in  relation  to  any  Matter  coming  within  any  of 
the  Classes  of  Subjects  enumerated  in  this  Section  (6). 

16.  Oenerally  all  Matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private 
Nature  in  the  Province  (c). 


Ion 


93.  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclu-  LegiaUiiic 
sively  make  Laws  in  relation  to  Education,  subject  and  SSSa^^*^^ 
according  to  the  following  Provisions : — 

(1.)  Nothing  in  any  such  Law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any 
Right  or  Privilege  with  respect  to  Denominational 
Schools  which  any  class  of  Persons  have  by  Law  in 
the  Province  at  the  Union : 

(2.)  All  the  Powers,  Privileges,  and  Duties  at  the  Union  by 
Law  conferred  and  imposed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the 

(«)  See  OromHe  v.  Jaekmm,  34  U.  C.  R.  576  o/wU  p.  47. 

(i)  See  EeffUta  v,  Boardman,  SO  XT.  C.  R.  656,  anU  n.  e,  p.  47. 

{()  See  VUttum  SL  Jaequet  de  Montreal  y.  Bdidt,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  3L 
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Separate  Schools  and  School  Trustees  of  the  Queen's 
Roman  Catholic  Subjects  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  Dissentient  Schools  of  the 
Queen's  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  In 
Quebec : 

(3.)  Where  inany  Province  a  System  of  Separate  or  Dissen- 
tient Schools  exist  by  Law  at  the  Union  or  is  there- 
after established  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province, 
an  Appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil from  any  Act  or  Decision  of  any  Provincial  Au- 
thority affecting  any  lUght  or  Privilege  of  the  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic  Minority  of  the  Queen  s 
Subjects  in  relation  to  Education : 

(4.)  In  case  any  such  Provincial  Law  as  from  Time  to  Time 
seems  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  requisite 
fi>r  the  due  Execution  of  the  Provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion is  not  made,  or  in  case  any  Decision  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  on  any  Appeal  under 
this  Section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper 
Provincial  Authority  in  that  Behalf,  then  and  in 
every  such  Case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  Case  require,  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  may  make  remedial  Laws  for  the  due  Exe- 
cution of  the  Provisions  of  this  Section  and  of  any 
Decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  under 
this  Section. 

Education.  Each  Province  may   legislate  exclusively  as  to   educa- 

tion, subject  to  certain  exceptions  and  provisions,  s.  93 ;  and 
Agriculture  subject  to  paramount  power  thereon  given  to  the  Parliament 
M^immigra-  ^^  Canada,  may  legislate  as  to  agriculture  and  immigration 

within  its  limits,  s.  95. 
Provision  for       The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  provision  for  the 
um  ormity  o    m^jf^pnij^jy  q{  i^^g  throughout  the  Union,  relating  to  prop- 
erty and  civil  rights,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Courts,  but 
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DO  such  provision  is  to  take  effect  in  any  Provinoe  until 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  s.  94. 

The  Governor-General  has  the  power  to  appoint  the  judicature. 
Judges  of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  in  each 
Province,  except  those  of  the  Courts  of  Probate  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  ss.  96,  97,  98 ;  the  salaries  of 
such  Judges,  except  as  aforesaid,  to  be  fixed  and  provided 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  s.  100.  The  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts  to  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but 
removable  by  the  Gbvemor-G^neral,  on  address  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  s.  99  (a). 

The  P^Iiament  of  Canada  has  power  to  provide  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
constitution  and  maintenance  of  a  general  Court  of  Appeal  S^|nJ^coa£7 
for  Canada,  and  for  the  establishment  of  any  additional 
courts  for  better  administration  of  the  laws  of  Canada, 

8.101. 

The  ultimate  resort  in  cases  decided  in  Colonial  Courts  is  oourt  of  lart 
to  the  Queen  in  Council.  It  is  the  settled  prerogative  of  the  "^"^ 
Crown  to  receive  appeals  in  all  colonial  cases  (b).  The  right 
of  appeal  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  with  which 
the  Crdwn,  by  its  mere  prerogative  cannot  interfere ;  for 
the  Crown  has  no  power  to  deprive  the  subject  of  any  of 
his  rights ;  but  the  Crown,  acting  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  has  such  power  in  any  country  under  its 
dominion  (c).  Where  an  Imperial  Act  declared  that  all  laws 
passed  by  a  Colonial  Legislature  should  be  binding  within 
the  Colony,  and  that  the  colonial  Court  of  Appeal  should 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  Colonial  Act,  it  was  held 
that  a  Colonial  Act  having  been  passed  limiting  the  right  of 

(a)  TIm  Judges  of  the  County  Courts  in  Ontario  ue  remoireable  by  the 
LMutcDiQi-Govenior,  for  inability,  incapacity,  ov  miabehaTiour,  eatabliahed  to 
thentiataotloa  of  the  lieutenant-Govemor  in  GoundL  38  V.  c  13,  a.  1,  B. 
S.  0.  «.  42L  a.  L 

(i)  Ptr  eur.  Se  Lord  BUhopof  JSTaial,  3Moa  P.  C.  N.  S.  156;  and  see  25 
HflB.  VIIL,  a  19, 8. 4, 

d)  CwHttier  ▼.  Aykrin,  2  Knapp,  78. 
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appeal  to  cases  beyond  a  certain  sum,  t}iat  a  petition  for 
leave  to  appeal  in  a  case  of  less  amount  could  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  King  in  Coun«il(a). 
Pow«r  of  Imp.      As  before  mentioned,  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  stiU 

PArUament  to  ^ 

impoMlawi.  enact  laws  which  are  binding  on  us  notwithstanding  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  and  of  power  to  l^;islate  for  our- 
selves. Imperial  statutes,  however,  do  not  apply  to  Canada, 
except  by  ''  express  enactment  or  necessary  intendment"  (h), 
and  apart  from  any  such  legislative  expression  the  general 
rule  is  that  colonies  having  L^islatures  are  not  bound  by 
Imperial  Acts  unless  they  in  terms  expressly  extend  to  the 
colonies,  or  the  statutes  be  in  their  nature  of  such  universal 
policy  as  manifestly  to  be  intended  to  affect  them  (c).  In 
Colonial  Bank  v.  Warden,  6  Moore  P.  C.  S54,  Parke  B. 
said ;  "  The  78th  section  of  2  &  3  Vic  c.  41,  says, '  All  move- 
able estate  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate ; ' 
that  would  include  the  colonies." 

The  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  exercise 
this  power,  and  to  impose  taxes  on  the  American  colonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to-  the  Imperial  revenue, 
caused  the  American  war  of  Independence.  Various  statutes 
affect  the  question.  By  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12, 1766,  it  was  de- 
clared that  all  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  had 
been,  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  and  de- 
pendent on  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Parliament,  who  were 
declared  to  have  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  colonies  in 
America  in  all  cases  whatever ;  by  7  Geo.  IIL,  c.  46,  duties 
were  imposed  on  tea  imported  into  American  coloniea  By  IS 
Geo.  III.  c  12,  Con.  Stat.  Can.,  the  last  named  statute  was  re- 
pealed,  so  far  as  regarded  the  duty  on  tea,  and  after  reciting 

(a)  Cuvillier  ▼.  Aplwin,  mipra» 

(6)  See  the  language  of  Imp.  Act,  Ski  Vic.  capi  35,  «.  3,  uniting  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

(c)  BrwA  V.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Caeee,  193  ;  lUmUedgey.  Low,  L.  R.  H.  L.,  vol 
3,  p.  100  ;  ffodgint  v.  McNeil,  9  Grant,  305  ;  FetUep  v.  Beaeon  A»turanee  Co., 
10  Grant,  442. 
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that  taxation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
raisiiig  a  revenue  in  the  Colonies  in  North  America  had  occa- 
sioned great  uneasiness  and  disorders  among  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  who  might  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
ecMitributing  to  the  common  defence  of  the  empire,  if  raised 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  court  or  assembly  of  TazAtion. 
each  colony,  it  was  declared  that  thereafter  no  taxes  or  duty 
payable  in  the  colonies  in  North  America  or  the  West 
Indies  should  be  imposed,  except  such  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net 
produce  of  such  duties  to  be  paid  and  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  colony  in  the  same  manner  as  other  duties  collected  by 
the  authority  of  the  general  courts  or  assemblies  of  such 
colonies  were  ordinarily  paid  and  applied.  By  Imperial 
Statute  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  35,  s.  43  (the  Act  of  Union),  reciting 
this  Act  of  18  Geo.  III.,  it  was  declared  that ''  the  King  and 
"*  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  notT  impose  any  duty, 
^'tax  or  assessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  His 
"^  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces  and  plantations  in  North 
"America  or  the  West  Indies,  except  only  such  duties  as  it 
"  might  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
**  meroe ;  the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid 
"'  and  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  province,  or 
"'  plantation  in  which  the  same  shall  be  respectively  levied, 
"  in  such  manner  as  other  duties  collected  by  the  authority 
"  of  the  respective  general  courts  or  general  assemblies  of 
"such  colonies,  provinces  or  plantations  were  ordinarily 
"  paid  and  applied ; "  and  reciting  it  was  necessary  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  empire  that  such  power  of  regulation 
of  commerce  should  continue  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  the 
conditions  before  recited,  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
any  duties  which  might  be  imposed  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
enacted  ''  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  prevent  or 
"  affect  the  execution  of  any  law  which  hath  been  or  shall 
"be  made  in  the  Parliament  of  the  said  United  Kingdom 
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"  for  establishing  regulations  and  prohibitions,  or  for  the 

"  imposing,  levying  or  collecting  duties  for  the  regulation  of 

Navigatioii      <'  navigation,  or  for  the  reinilation  of  the  commerce  between 

Mid  oomiDflroe 

"  the  Province  of  Canada  and  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
"  dominions,  or  between  the  said  Province  of  Canada  or  any 
**  part  thereof  and  any  foreign  country  or  state,  or  for  ap- 
"  pointing  and  directing  the  payment  of  drawbacks  of  such 
"  duties  so  imposed,  or  to  give  to  Her  Majesty  any  power  or 
"authority,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  such 
"  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  said  Province  of 
"  Canada,  to  vary  or  repeal  any  such  law  or  laws,  or  any 
''  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the 
'*  execution  thereof ;  provided  always  that  the  net  produce 
''  of  all  duties  which  shall  be  so  imposed,  shall  at  all  times 
'*  hereafter  be  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  Province 
"  of  Canada,  and  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  in  such 
**  manner  only  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  law  or  laws  which 
"  may  be  made  by  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
"  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  such 
"  Province." 

By  7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  22,  re8nacted  by  Imp.  Stat.  3  &  4 
Wm.  lY.  c.  59,  s.  56,  all  laws,  usages,  and  customs  in  prac- 
tice, in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law  made 
or  to  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  plantations, 
were  declared  void.  The  Imperial  Act  28  &  29  V.  c.  63,  is 
somewhat  to  the  same  effect  as  to  the  colonies. 

The  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  enact  laws 
binding  on  us  had  come  up  for  consideration  and  been  ad- 
mitted in  our  Courts  in  a  very  extreme  case  (a)  :  by  5  Geo. 

(a)  Smith  V.  MeChwam,  11 U.  G.  R.  S99;  GabrieU  v.  DerbiMn,  1 C.  P.  XT.  C.  422 
The  practical  use  of  these  Statutes  is  much  diminished  by  the  decisions  in  these 
cases,  under  one  of  which  it  was  held  that  as  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  cannot 
give  evidence  in  his  own  fayoor,  so  neither  can  his  affidavit  be  received  under 
these  Acts ;  and  where  the  affidavit  tendered  is  that  of  a  witness,  it  is  probsUt 
the  Court  might,  on  the  ground  of  surprise,  or  on  other  drcumstances  shewn, 
grant  a  new  trial,  or  stay  proceeding*  so  as  to  enable  a  oGinminion  to  issue,  fe 
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II.  e.  7,  in  any  action  of  debt  or  covenant  in  any  American 
colony,  wherein  any  person  residing  in  Great  Britain  shall 
be  a  party,  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  or  any  witness, 
may  verify  any  matter  or  thing  by  affidavit  in  writing,  on 
oath,  to  be  made  before  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  deponent  may  re- 
aide,  with  the  formalities  required  by  the  Act,  and  the  affi- 
davit is  to  be  received  in  evidence  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  deponent  had  appeared  in  open  court :  Imp.  Stat.  5  &  6 
Wm.  IV.  c.  62,  is  somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  former  Act  to  other  suits,  and  substi- 
tuting an  affirmatioi^  for  affidavit.  In  the  cases  referred  to, 
the  Court  remarked  on  the  injustice  of  these  statutes,  un* 
der  which  evidence  conid  have  been  given  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cross-examination,  but  it  was  not  doubted  that 
the  Imperial  Legislature  could  so  enact  (a). 

In  Low  V.  Routledge,  L.  R  1  Ch.  App.  46,  Lord  Justice 
Turner  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  an  Imperial 
and  Canadian  Statute  as  to  copyright.  In  the  same  case 
in  appeal,  L.  R.  3  E.  &  I.  App.  p.  113,  Lord  Cranworth  says : 
"Though  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  must, 
prima  foLcie^  he  taken  to  legislate  only  for  the  Kingdom, 
and  not  for  the  Colonies,  it  is  certainly  within  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  make  laws  for  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  this  is  done  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
Act  now  in  question.  That  Her  Majesty's  colonial  sub- 
jects are,  by  the  Statute,  deprived  of  rights  they  would 
otherwise  have  enjoyed,  is  plain,  for  section  15  prohibits 
them  from  printing  or  publishing,  in  the  colony,  whatever 
may  be  their  own  colonial  laws,  any  work  in  which  there  is 
copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Uke  the  eridsnoe  of  the  wiinese  on  interrogatoriea  and  ctom  interrogatories.  But 
BOW,  by  BeTieed  Statntet  of  Ontario,  c.  62,  parties  to  suits,  and  parties  in  whose 
bdudf  suits  may  be  brought,  or  defended,  are  (with  the  ezoeptions  mentioned 
therein)  competent  and  oompeUable  to  give  evidenoe.  See  also  Imp.  Stat.  14  k 
15  v.  e.  99,  ss.  7, 11. 
is)  See  also  FoUey  v.  Beaiam  Ataee.  Co. ,  10  Grant,  422,  per  Vankoughnet  C. 
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In  the  case  of  Jchn  Anderaan,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  122,  tiie 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  England  granted  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  before  them  the  body  of  a  man  then 
in  Canada,  in  custody  of  a  Canadian  sheriff.  Since  then 
the  Imp.  Act.  25  Y.  c.  20,  prevents  here  the  effect  of  any  such 
writ  issued  in  England. 

Under  the  English  Bankruptcy  Acts,  the  real  estate  in 
the  colonies  of  a  person  who  under  them  was  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  became  vested  in  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  (a). 
Lands  situate  in  this  Province,  and  held  in  trust  by  a  per- 
son of  unsound  mind  in  England,  may  be  conveyed  by  deed 
executed  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England,  under  Imp.  Stat.  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1 
Wm.  IV.  c.  60  (6). 
Criminal  Uw.      The  introduction  of  the  English  Criminal  Law  into  Can* 
ada  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  English 
Civil  Law;  in  regard  to  this  the  learned  Chief  Justice  says,in 
the  case  above  referred  to,  of  Doe  dem.  Todd, "  The  Criminal 
"  Law  having  been  introduced  by  the  Royal  Proclamation 
''  of  1763,  into  the  Province  of   Quebec,  as  there  defined, 
"  was  afterwards,  by  the  Statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  ex- . 
''  tended  to  the  whole  territory  (including  Upper  Canada), 
"  which  was  by  that  Act  made  to  constitute  the  Province  of 
^'  Quebec,  and  has  ever  since  been  allowed  to  continue  ill 
"  force  here,  being  expressly  recognised  in  Upper  Canada 
"  by  40  Qeo.  III.,  c.  1,  and  modified  by  that  and  many  other 
"  subsequent  Statutes."      The  Statute  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83  ; 
Con.  Stat.  Can.  p.  9.,  which,  as  above  stated,  reintroduced 
the  French  law,  as  to  civil  matters,  and  enlarged  the  limits 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  referred  to  in  the  Proclamation, 
by  s.  11,  after  referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  Crim- 
inal Law  by  such  Proclamation,  and  its  subsequent  uniform 

(a)  12  h,  13  V.  c.  106,  ss.  142, 143;  24  &  25y.  o.  134,  s.  218 ;  Sobinwn  v.  Me^ 
Keand,  23  U.  G.  R.  369. 
{b)  Thtmptan  v.  Bennett,  22  XJ.  C.  0.  P.  393. 
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administration,  enacts  'Hhat  the  same  shall  continue  to  be 
administered,  and  shall  be  observed  as  law  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,*'  as  there  defined  by  s.  1,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  rule  prevailing  before  1764. — Con.  Stat.  TJ.  C.  c. 
94,  consolidating  Prov.  Stat.  40  Qeo.  III.  a  1,  recites  the 
above  Statute  14  Geo.  UI.  c.  83,  as  introducing  and  estab- 
lishing the  English  Criminal  Law  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
hee  (a),  and  by  s.  1  enacts  that  "  The  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  stood  on  I7th  September,  1792,  and  as  the  same 
has  since  been  repealed,  altered,  varied,  modified  or  aflfected 
by  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  having  force  of  law 
in  Upper  Canada,  or  by  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
late  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  or  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
ada, still  having  force  of  law,  or  by  the  Consolidated  Stat- 
utes relating  to  Upper  Canada  exclusively,  or  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Canada,  shall  be  the  Criminal  Law  of  Upper  Canada." 

The  result,  therefore,  shortly  is,  that  in  respect  to  prop-  Summary, 
erty  and  civil  rights,  testimony  and  proof,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  stood  on  the  17th  October,  1792,  were  then 
introduced  (as  above  expressed  by  the  Consolidated  Statute 
referred  to).  It  is  apprehended  that  the  exception  still 
continues  of  those  English  laws  unsuited  to  our  then  posi- 
tion as  a  colony. 

The  English  Statutes  of  Jeofails,  of  Limitations,  and 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  previous  to  the  17th  January, 
1822,  were  then  introduced,  except  those  of  mere  local  ex- 
pediency. The  Rules  which  govern  in  Equity,  and  the 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  intro- 
duced as  before  mentioned. 

The  Criminal  Law  of  England  was  introduced  by  the 
Boyal  Proclamation  of  1763. 


(a)  Metning  prolMbly  the  Provinoe,  as  by  that  Stat  14  Geo.  IIL  c.  S3,  de- 
fined and  extended  beyond  the  limite  given  it  by  the  Proclamation  of  Qaebec, 
■inoe  othenrise  it  woold  appear  incorrect  to  lay  the  English  Ciiminal  Law  was 
i^troiMctd  by  that  Act  into  the  Province. 


-  '  ^-^ 
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English  laws  once  introduced  here  by  provincial  enact- 
ment, thou|;h  repealed  since  in  England^  continue  in  force 
here.  No  other  Imperial  Statutes  or  laws  affect  us,  unless 
expressed  to  apply  to  this  Dominion,  or  the  colonics  gener- 
ally,  or  unless,  perhaps,  they  are  of  that  general  import  and 
weight  as  that  it  can  be  clearly  inferred  they  were  intended 
to  apply  (the  power  of  taxation  being  limited  as  above 
mentioned) ;  and  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  power  is  so 
limited,  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  power  to  impose  laws 
on  us.  The  Laws  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  any  Province 
thereof,  "  cannot  extend  beyond  its  territorial  limits ;"  and, 
if  repugnant  to  an  Imperial  Act  relating  to  the  colony,  are 
void. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  REAL   PROPKBTY;  AND,  FIRST,  OF  CORPOREAL 

HEREDITAMENTS. 

The  objects  of  the  dominion  or  property  are  things,  as  Th®^^?^*'**'^ 
contra-distinguished  from  persona :  and  things  are  by  the 
law  of  England  distributed  into  two  kinds ;  things  real  and 
things  personal.    Things  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  ^^^^ 
fixed,  and  immoveable,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their 
place ;  as  lands  and  tenements :  things  personal  are  goods, 
money,  and  all  other  moveables ;   which  may  attend  the  Penwiua. 
owner's  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  go. 

In  treating  of  things  real,  let  us  consider,  first,  their  seve- 
wtl  sorts  or  kinds ;  secondly,  the  tenures  by  which  they  may 
be  holden ;  thirdly,  the  estates  which  may  be  had  in  them ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  title  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  acquiring 
and  losing  it. 

First,  with  regard  to  their  several  sorts  or  kinds,  things  Things  real 
feal  are  usually  said  to  consist  in  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
^litaments.     Land  comprehends  all  things  of  a  permanent,  Laads. 
substantial  nature ;  being  a  word  of  a  very  extensive  signifi- 
cation, as  will  presently  appear  more  at  lai^.     TenemerU  is  Tonemenu. 
a  word  of  still  greater  extent,  and  though  in  its  vidgar  ac- 
ceptation* it  is  only  applied  to  houses  and  other  buildings,     *  S.  17. 
jet  in  its  original,  proper,  and  legal  sense,  it  signifies  every 
thbg  that  may  be  holden,  provided  it  be  of  a  permanent 
nature;  whether  it  be  of  a  substantial  and  sensible,  or  of  an 
unsubstantial  ideal  kind.    Thus  liberum  tenementum,  frank 
tenement,  or  freehold,  is  applicable  not  only  to  lands  and 
other  solid  objects,  but  also  to  offices,  rents,  commons,  and 
the  like :  and,  as  lands  and  houses  are  tenements,  so  is  an 
advowBon  a  tenement ;  and  a  franchise,  an  office,  a  right  of 
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common,  a  peerage,  or  other  property  of  the  like  unsubstan- 
tial kind,  are,  all  of  them,  legally  speaking,  tenements.  But 
Heredita-  an  hereditament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  by  much  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  expression ;  for  it  includes  not 
only  lands  and  tenements,  but  whatsoever  may  be  inherited, 
be  it  corporeal,  or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 
Thus,  an  heir-loom,  or  implement  of  furniture,  which  by 
custom  descends  to  the  heir  with  an  house,  is  neither  land, 
nor  tenement,  but  a  mere  moveable ;  yet,  beiog  inheritable, 
is  comprised  under  the  general  word  hereditament :  and  so 
a  condition,  the  benefit  of  which  may  descend  to  a  man  from 
his  ancestor,  is  also  an  hereditament. 

Hereditaments  then,  to  use  the  largest  expression^  are  of 
'Corporeal  aad  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  Corporeal  consist  of 
such  as  affect  the  senses ;  such  as  may  be  seen  and  handled 
by  the  body:  incorporeal  are  not  the  object  of  sensation, 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  handled,  are  creatures  of  the  mind, 
and  exist  only  in  contemplation. 
Corporeal  Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  substantial  and 

ments.  permanent  objects ;  all  which  may  be  comprehended  under 

Land.  ^he  general  denomination  of  land  only.     For  land,  says  Sir 

Edward  Coke,  comprehondeth  in  its  legal  signification  any 
ground,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever ;  as  arable,  meadows^  pas- 
**  S.  18.  tures,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes,  furzes,  and  heath.^  It 
legally  includeth  also  all  castles,  houses  and  other  buildings ; 
for  they  consist,  sayeth  he,  of  two  things ;  land,  which  is  the 
foundation,  and  structure  thereupon ;  so  that,  if  I  convey  the 
land  or  ground,  the  structure  or  building  passeth  there  witL 
It  is  observable  that  vxtter  is  here  mentioned  as  a  species  of 
land,  which  may  seem  a  kind  of  solecism ;  but  such  is  the 
language  of  the  law :  and  therefore  I  cannot  bring  an  action 
to  recover  possession  of  a  pool  or  other  piece  of  water  by  the 
name  of  tvater  only ;  either  by  calculating  its  capacity,  as, 
for  so  many  cubical  yards ;  or,  by  superficial  measure,  for 
twenty  acres  of  water ;  or  by  general  description,  as  for  a 
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pond,  awaterooiirae,oraiivulet;  bat  I  must  bring  my  action 
for  the  land  that  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  must  call  it  twenty 
acres  of  land  covered  with  water.  For  water  is  a  moveable 
wandering  thing,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  common  by 
the  law  of  nature ;  so  that  I  can  only  have  a  temporary, 
transient,  usufructuaiy,  property  therein;  wherefore,  if  a 
body  of  water  runs  out  of  my  pond  into  another  man's,  I 
have  no  right  to  reclaim  it.  But  the  land,  which  that  water 
covers,  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immoveable :  and  therefore 
in  this  I  may  have  a  certain  substantial  property ;  of  which 
the  law  will  take  notice,  and  not  of  the  other. 
Land  hath  also,  in  its  legal  signification,  an  indefinite  ex-  it*  legal  dgni* 

fication. 

tent,  upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Cujus  eat  eolwnt,  ejus 
ed  usque  ad  ccduTn,  is  the  maxim  of  the  law,  upwards ; 
therefore  no  man  may  erect  any  building,  or  the  like,  to 
overhang  another's  land :  and  downward,  whatever  is  in  a 
direct  line,  between  the  surface  of  any  land  and  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  belongs  '  in  general '  to  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
face ;  so  that  the  word  '  land '  includes  not  only  the  fSELce  of 
the  earth,  but  everything  under  it,  or  over  it.  And  there- 
fore if  a  man  grants  all  his  lands,  he  grants  thereby  all  his 
mines  of  metal  and  other  fossils,  his  woods,  his  waters,  and 
his  houses,  as  well  as  his  fields  and  meadows.  Not  but  the 
particular  names  of  the  things  are  ^equally  sufficient  to  pass  *•  s.  19. 
them,  except  in  the  instance  of  water ;  by  a  grant  of  which 
nothing  passes  but  a  right  of  fishing  '  or  perhaps  the  right  of  What  panes, 
user  of  the  water,  as  for  mill  purposes ' :  but  the  capital  dis-  ^  *  ' 
tinction  is  this,  that  by  the  name  of  a  castle,  messuage,  tofb, 
croft,  or  the  like,  nothing  else  will  pass,  except  what  falls 
with  the  utmost  propriety  under  the  term  made  use  of;  but 
hy  the  name  of  land,  which  is  nomen  generaliasimum^  every- 
thing terrestrial  will  pass. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  INCORPOREAL  HEREDITAMraTS. 


Beftniiion,  An  inoorporal  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a  thing 

corporate  (whether  real  or  personal),  or  concerning,  or  an- 
nexed to,  or  exercisable  within,  the  same.  It  is  not  the  thing 
corporate  itself,  which  may  consist  in  lands,  houses,  jewels  or 

*  S.  30.  the  like ;  but*  something  collateral  thereto,  as  a  rent  issuing 
out  of  those  lands  or  houses,  or  an  office  relating  to  those 
jewels.  In  short,  as  the  logicians  speak,  corporeal  heredita- 
ments are  the  substance,  which  may  be  always  seen,  always 
handled :  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  but  a  sort  of  acci- 
dents, which  inhere  in  and  are  supported  by  that  substance ; 
and  may  belong  or  not  belong  to  it,  without  any  visible  al- 
teration therein.  Their  existence  is  merely  in  idea  and  ab- 
stract contemplation ;  though  their  effects  and  profits  may  be 
frequently  objects  of  our  bodily  senses.  And  indeed,  if  we 
would  fix  a  clear  notion  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  together  the  profits  produced, 
.  and  the  thing,  or  hereditament,  which  produces  them.  An 
annuity,  for  instance,  'to  a  man  and  his  heirs,'  is  an  incor- 
poreal hereditament :  for  though  the  money,  which  is  the 
fruit  or  product  of  this  annuity,  is  doubtless  of  a  corporeal 
nature,  yet  the  annuity  itself ,  which  produces  that  money,  is  a 
thing  invisible,  has  only  a  mental  existence,  and  cannot  be 
delivered  over  from  hand  to  hand.     So  tithes,  if  we  consider 

""S.  21.  the  produce*  of  them,  as  the  tenth  sheaf  or  the  tenth  lamb, 
seem  to  be  completely  corporeal ;  yet  they  are  indeed  Incor- 
poreal hereditaments :  for  they  being,  merely  a  contingent 
springing  right,  collateral  to  or  issuing  out  of  lands,  can  never 
be  the  object  of  sense ;  that  casual  share  of  the  annual  in- 
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crease  is  not,  till  severed,  capable  of  being  shewif  to  the  eye, 
nor  being  delivered  into  bodily  possession. 

Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  principally  advowsons, 
tithes,  commons,  ways,  offices,  dignities,  franchises,  annuities, 
rents,  'reversions  and  remainders,  dependent  on  freehold 
estates.' 

Advawsan  is  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  eccle-  Advowion. 
siastical  benefice.  Advowson,  advoccUio,  signifies  i/a  client- 
dam  redpere,  the  taking  into  protection ;  and,  therefore,  is 
synonomons  with  patronage,  patronataa :  and  he  who  has 
(he  right  of  advowson  is  called  the  patron  of  the  chiurch. 
For,  when  lords  of  manors  first  built  churches  on  their  own 
demesnes,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  those  manors  to  be 
paid  to  the  officiating  ministers,  which  before  were  given  to 
the  clergy  in  common,  the  lord,  who  thus  built  a  church,  and 
endowed  it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common  right  a  power 
annexed  of  nominating  such  minister  as  he  pleased  (provided 
be  were  canonically  qualified)  to  officiate  in  that  church,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  endower,  maintainor,  or,  in  one 
word,  the  patron. 

The  instance  of  an  advowson  will  completely  illustrate 
the  nature  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament.     It  is  not  itself 
the  bodily  possession  of  the  church  and  its  appendages,  but 
it  is  a  right  to  give  some  other  man  a  title  to  such  bodily 
possession.    The  advowson  is  the  object  of  neither  the  sight 
nor  the  touch ;  and  yet  it  perpetually  exists  in  the  mind's 
eye,  and  in  contemplation  of  law.     It  cannot  be  delivered 
from  man  to  man  by  any  visible  bodily  transfer,  nor  can 
corporal  possession  be*  had  of  it.    K  the  patron  takes  cor-    *  s.  22. 
poral  possession  of  the  church,  the  church-yard,  the  glebe,  or 
the  Uke,  he  intrudes  on  another  man's  property  ;  for  to  these 
the  parson  has  an  exclusive  right'  The  patronage  can  there-      ^ 
fore  be  only  conveyed  by  operation  of  law,  by  grant,  which 
ia  a  kind  of  invisible  mental  transfer :  and  being  so  vested 
it  lies  dormant  and  unnoticed,  till  occasion  calls  it  forth, 
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when  it  produoes  a  visible  oorporeal  fruit,  by  entitling  some 
clerk,  whom  the  patron  shall  please  to  nominate,  to  enter, 
and  receive  bodily  possession  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
the  church. 

Wayt.  A  species  of  inooiporeal  hereditament  is  that  of  ways ;  or 

the  right  of  going  over  another  man's  ground.  I  speak  not 
here  of  the  public  highwajrs,  nor  yet  of  the  common  ways 
'  dedicated  to  the  public,  or  lanes ;'  but  of  private  ways,  in 
which  a  particular  man  may  have  an  interest  and  a  right, 

By  gnnt.  though  another  be  owner  of  the  soil  This  may  be  grounded 
on  a  special  permission ;  as  when  the  owner  of  the  land 
grants  to  another  the  liberty  of  passing  over  his  grounds,  to 
go  to  church,  to  market  or  the  like :  iii  which  case  the  gift 
or^  grant  is  particular,  and  confined  to  the  grantee  alone  ;  it 
dies  with  the  person ;  and  if  the  grantee  leaves  the  conntry, 

iVescriptioii.  he  cannot  assign  over  his  right  to  any  other ;  nor  can  he 
""  s.  36.  justify  taking  another  ^person  in  his  company.  A  way  may 
be  also  by  prescription :  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
hamlet,  or  all  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  a  farm,  have 
immemorially  used  to  cross  such  a  ground  for  such  a  parti- 
cular purpose :  for  this  immemorial  usage  supposes  an  ori- 
ginal grant,  whereby  a  right  of  way  thus  appurtenant  to 
land  or  houses  may  clearly  be  created.  '  Since  10  &;  11  Vic 
c.  5,  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  immemorial  usage  is  no  longer  requisite, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  open,  known,  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment,  as  of  right,  for  twenty  years,  will  prevent 
such  prescription  from  being  defeated  by  showing  the  way 
was  first  enjoyed  at  some  time  prior  to  such  twenty  years,  and 
therefore  not  immemorially  (see  ch.  21)/  A  right  of  way  may 
also  arise  by  act  and  operation  of  law :  for,  if  a  man  grants  me 
a  piece  of  ground  in  the  middle  of  bis  field,  he  at  the  same 
time  tacitly  and  impliedly  gives  me  a  way  to  come  at  it,  and 
I  may  cross  his  land  for  that  purpose  without  trespass ;  '  and 
so  conversely,  if  I  reserve  the  middle  and  grant  the  sur- 
rounding piece,  the  law  will  imply  a  reservation  of  a  right 
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of  way  oyer  the  land  granted  to  that  reserved ;  and  this  is 
termed  a  right  of  way  by  necessity  '  (a). 

By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  where  a  man 
had  the  right  of  way  over  another's  land,  and  the  road  was 
out  of  repair,  he  who  had  the  right  of  way  might  go  over 
any  part  of  the  land  he  pleased :  which  was  the  established 
rale  in  public  as  well  as  private  ways.  And  the  law  of 
England,  in  both  (b)  cases,  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
Roman. 

*An  anmUty  is  a  thing  very  distinct  from  a  rent-charge,  Annuities, 
with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded  :  a  rent-charge  being    *  ^  ^• 
a  burthen  imposed  upon  and  issuing  out  of  Icmds,  whereas 
an  annuity  is  a  yearly  sum  chargeable  only  upon  the  person  Differ  from 
of  the  grantor.    Therefore,  if  a  man  by  deed  grant  to  an-  "^  ctt«fg««- 
oiber  the  sum  of  £20  per  annum,  without  expressing  out  of 
what  lands  it  shall  issue,  no  land  at  all  shall  be  charged  with 
it ;  but,  it  is  a  mere  personal  annuity  ,  which  is  of  so  little 
account  in  the  law,  that  if  granted  to  an  eleemosjnmry  cor- 
poration, it  is  not  within  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain;  and 
yet  a  man  may  have  a  real  estate  in  it,  though  his  security 
is  merely  personal : '  thus  if  granted  to  aman  and  his  heirs  it 
will  descend  to  the  heirs  and  not  go  to  personal  repre- 
sentatives/ 

'At  common  law  annuities  were  not  apportionable,  so  that  Apportion- 
if  the  annuitant  died  between  the  days  of  payment  his  re-  ™®^*' 

(a)  Svtrtg  y.  FigUy  Tudor  Lg.  Gas.  147»  pott,  a.  298. 

(6)  The  doctrine  of  the  text  may  be  true  with  reepect  to  ways  of  implied 
ncoeanty :  but  not  no,  perhaps,  where  the  right  of  way  is  claimed  under  a  • 
specific  grant :  if,  in  the  latter  case,  the  grantee  complainB  of  the  bad  condition 
^  the  road,  and  aaks  what  remedy  he  has,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  gp  out  of  the 
pnscribed  line  of  road  ?  he  might  possibly  be  told  now,  as  a  party  making  a 
dmJlar  complaint  was  told  long  ago  by  Mr.  Justice  Suit,  that  '*  if  he  went  thAt 
Vkf  before  in  his  shoes,  he  might  now  pluck  on  his  boots  : "  {Dike  v.  Dungton^ 
Godb.  S3 ;  and  see  the  3rd  note  of  Serjeant  Williams  to  the  case  of  Pomfret  v. 
Aintt^  1  Sannd.  322  a,  and  Ingram  v.  Mortcraft,  33  Bea.  49).  Highways  (as 
I^  Mansfield  said  in  Taylor  y.  WhiUhead,  DougL  749)  are  governed  by  a 
different  principle,  and  if  impassible,  the  adjoining  land  may  be  passed  over ; 
Omitk  ▼.  Jokntton,  26  U.  G.  B.  65. 
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presentatives  got  no  proportion,  this  is  remedied  by  R.  S.  O. 
c  136  under  which  annuities,  rents  and  other  periodical 
payments  in  the  nature  of  income  are  to  be  considered  as 
accruing  from  day  to  day  and  to  be  apportioned  accordingly. 
The  party  liable  to  pay  cannot  be  called  on  for  payment 
however  before  the  time  agreed  on.' 

Rents  are  another  species  of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 
The  word  rent  or  render,  redUua,  signifies  a  compensation  or 
return,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledgement  given 
for  the  possession  *of  some  corporeal  inheritance.  It  is  de- 
fined to  be  a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  oat  of  lands  and 
'  tenements  corporeal  It  must  be  a  profit;  yet  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it  to  be,  as  it  usually  is,  a  sum  of  money :  for 
spurs,  capons,  horses,  com,  and  other  matters  may  be 
rendered,  and  sometimes  are  rendered,  by  way  of  rent  It 
may  also  consist  in  services  or  manual  operations ;  as  to 
plough  so  many  acres  of  ground,  to  attend  the  king  or  the 
lord  to  the  wars,  and  the  like ;  which  services  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  are  profits.  This  profit  must  also  be  certain;  or  that 
which  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  either  party.  It 
must  iaatie  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  be  part  of  the 
land  or  thing  itself ;  wherein  it  differs  from  an  exception  in 
the  grant,  which  is  always  part  of  the  thing  granted.  It 
must,  lastly,  issue  out  of  laifids  and  tenements  corporeal ; 
that  is,  from  some  inheritance  whereunto  the  owner  or 
grantee  of  the  rent  may  have  recourse  to  distrain.  There- 
fore  a  rent  cannot  be  reserved  out  of  an  adowson,  a  common, 
an  office,  a  franchise,  or  the  like.  But  a  grant  of  such 
annuity  or  sum  must  operate  as  a  personal  contract,  and 
oblige  the  grantor  to  pay  the  money  reserved,  or  subject  him 
to  an  action  of  debt ;  though  it  doth  not  affect  the  inheri- 
tance, and  is  no  legal  rent  in  contemplation  of  law. 
Bent-service.  There  are  at  common  law  three  manner  of  rents,  rent-ser- 
vice, rent-charge,  and  rent-seek.  Rent-sennce  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  hath  some  corporal  service  incident  to  it,  as  at  the 
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least  fealty  or  the  feodal  oath  of  fidelity.    For  if  a  tenant 
holds  his  land  by  fealty  and  *  ten  shillings  rent ;  or  by  the  *  S.  42. 
service  of  ploughing  the  lord's  land,  and  five  shillings  rent ; 
these  pecuniary  rents,  being  connected  with  personal  ser* 
vices,  are  therefore  called  rent-service.    And  for  these,  in  case 
they  be  behind,orinarrear,  at  the  day  appointed, the  lord  may 
distrain  of  eommon  right,  without  reserving  any  special  power 
of  distress ;  provided  he  hath  in  himself  the  reversion,  or  fu- 
tare  estate  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  after  the  lease  or  par- 
ticular estate  of  the  lessee  or  grantee  is  expired ;  'and  if  the 
lessor  have  parted  with  his  reversion,  though  the  rent  was 
due  before,  still  he  cannot  distravn  (a),  for  the  privity  of  es- 
tate is  gone ;  he  may,  however,  sue  for  the  rent  on  the  cov- 
enant to  pay.    The  assignee  could  neither  distrain  nor  sue  in 
his  own  name  prior  to  35  Vic.  ch.  IS,  R  S.  0.  c.  116,  for  rent 
dverdwe  before  ossignmeTU  though  expressly  assigned  to  him, 
for  at  the  time  it  fell  due  there  was  no  privity  of  estate  be- 
tween him  and  the  lessee,  and  as  regards  any  transfer  of  the 
light  to  sue  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  it  was  void  at 
law  on  the  common  law  principles  of  maintenance  (6),  nor 
does  the  Stat.  32  H.  VIII.  c  34,  transfer  to  him  such  right 
(c).     Since  the  Stat,  of  35  Vic  ch.  12  (d),  authorising  assign- 
ments of  choses  in  action,  the  assignee  of  over  due  rent  can 
perhaps  sue  in  his  own  name.     In  one  case  a  lessor  had  as- 
signed by  deed,  future  rent  with  express  power  to  distrain, 
no  estate  in  the  land  was  assigned ;  it  was  considered  that 
the  deed  operated  either  as  a  grant  by  the  assignor  of  a  rent- 
charge  with  express  power  of  distress,  or  of  a  rent-seek  to 
which,  by  Stat.  4  Qeo.  II.,  such  power  is  incident,  and  that 
in  either  point  of  view  the  assignee  might  distrain  in  his  own 
name  (d),  * 


(a),  ffartley  v.  Jarvis,  7  TJ.  C.  R.  p.  545.    See  potL 
(h).  WiUroek  v.  MaUinan,  13  U.  C.  R.  136. 
(e).  Flight  v.  Beniley,  7  Sim.  poH,  sec.  327. 
(dj.  Bope  V.  WhiU,  19  C.  P.  TJ.  C.  479. 
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'  By  R.  S.  O.  c.  107.  the  executors  or  administraton  of  any 
lessor  may  distrain  for  arrears  due  the  lessor  in  his  life-time, 
but  the  distress  must  be  made  within  six  months  after  the 
determination  of  the  lease,  and  during  the  continuance  in 
possession  of  the  tenant  from  whom  the  arrears  are  due. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  infringement  on  the  rule  above  laid 
down,  that  the  distrainor  must  have  in  himself  the  reversion 
to  warrant  a  distress  ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  freehold  reversion, 
it  descends  to  the  heirs  of  the  lessor,  not  to  his  personal  re- 
presentatives. ' 

B.S.O.  c.  136.  '  There  is  a  further  instance  in  which  the  person  not  having 
the  reversion  on  a  lease  may  nevertheless  now  by  statute 
have  the  same  remedies  and  rights  as  if  he  were  reversioner : 
thus,  if  A.  seized  in  fee  have  demised  to  B.  for  a  term,  re- 
serving £20  yearly,  and  B.  have  sub-let  to  C.  for  part  of  the 
term,  reserving  £100  yearly,  with  covenants  for  payment, 

Oaaes  of  mer-  and  to  repair,  &;c. ;  here  A.,  at  common  law,  could  never  sue 

ITBF 

C.  en  the  rent  reserved  or  covenants  contained  in  the  sub- 
lease, for  there  is  neither  privity  of  contract  nor  of  estate  be- 
tween A  and  C,  which  subsists  only  between  B.  and  C. ;  and 
though  if  B  assigned  his  reversion  to  a  stranger,  he  would  as 
assignee  of  the  reversion,  be  in  privity  with  C,  both  in  es- 
tate and  in  contract  (so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  covenants 
running  with  the  land),  and  so  entitled  to  the  rent  and  ben- 
efit of  such  covenants  under  the  sub-lease ;  yet  the  same  ef- 
fect did  not  attend  a  conveyance  from  B.  to  A,  (which  oper- 
ates as  a  surrender),  of  the  reversion  of  B.    For,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  merger,  which  is  hereafter  alluded  to,  (a),  such  re- 
reversion  would  thenceforth  cease  to  exist,  being  drowned  in 
the  greater  estate  of  inheritance  of  A.,  into  which  it  has  mer- 
ged.    The  consequence  was,  that  though  A.  might  have  pur- 
chased from  B.  under  the  supposition  that  he  would,  as  as- 
signee of  B.'s  reversion,  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 

(a)  PoBt,  eec.  178. 
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rent  and  covenants  in  the  sub-lease,  he  acquired,  in  fact,  no 
such  benefit,  for  the  reversion  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  claim  as  assignee ;  nor,  as  before  explained, 
could  he  otherwise  sue  C,  by  reason  of  want  of  all  privity 
between  them ;  neither  can  he  recover  the  rent  reserved  on 
the  lease  granted  by  himself,  as  the  term  in  respect  of  which 
it  was  payable  is  merged.  The  same  unpleasant  consequences 
followed,  if  B.  purchased  from  A.,  his  (A.'s)  reversion,  fol" 
here  the  greater  estate  of  A.  equally  meets  and  merges  the 
lesser  estate  of  B.,  which  thenceforth  ceases,and  consequently 
with  it  all  its  incidents.  To  remedy  these  and  other  cases, 
the  R  S.  O.  c.  136,  s.  8,  applies  (a).' 

'At  common  law,  a  lessor  could  not  distrain  after  the  term 
was  ended ;  the  consequence  was,  that  as  a  landlord  could 
not  distrain  for  rent  on  the  day  it  was  due  (the  tenant  being 
entitled  to  the  whole  day  wherein  to  pay),  he  could  not 
when  the  rent  fell  due  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  distrain 
at  all.  To  remedy  this  it  is  enacted  by  8  Anne,  c  14,  that 
rent  may  be  distrained  for  within  six  months  after  end  of 
the  term,  provided  there  be  continuance  of  the  landlord's 
title,  and  possession  of  the  tenant  from  whom  the  arrears 
were  due.' 

'As  a  general  rule,  rent-service  can  only  be  reserved  to  the 
lessor,  not  to  a  stranger.' 

A  TtTii'^charge  is  where  the  owner  of  the  rent  hath  no  Bent-chuge. 
future  interest,  or  reversion  expectant  in  the  land ;  as  where  a 
man  by  deed  maketh  over  to  others  his  whole  estate  in  fee- 
aimple,  reserving  rent  payable  thereout,  and  adds  to  the 
deed  a  covenant  or  clause  of  distre8s,that  if  the  rent  be  in  ar- 
rear  or  behind,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  distrain  for  the  same.  In 
this  case  the  land  is  liable  to  the  distress,  not  of  common 
right,  but  by  virtue  of  the  clause  in  the  deed ;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  a  rent-c^r^6,  because  in  this  manner  the  land  is 
chaiged  with  a  distress  for  the  payment  of  it 

(a)  See  m  to  privity  and  Govenaats  niiming  with  the  land,  sec.  827. 
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'  Such  a  case  as  the  above  varies  altogether  fioiti  the  caae 
of  a  demise  wher^  the  lessor  has  a  reversion,  and  reeervet 
rent,  which  is  a  rent-service.  When  a  person  grsnts  his 
whole  estate,  leaving  in  himself  no  reversion,  if  he  reserve 
rent,  it  will  not,  by  reason  of  the  Statute  Quia  Smptarea  (a), 
operate  as  a  reservation  of  revU  aervice  for  which  distress  may 
be  had  of  common  right ;  but  it  may  operate  as  a  grant  of 
a  rent-diarge,  which  will  be  a  rent-seek^  unless  a  power  of 
distress  be  given  (b).  A  reni-charge  may  also  be  created  by 
express  grant ;  as  when  A.  grants  lands  in  fee  to  B.,  and  B. 
grants  to  A.,  in  the  same  cgnveyance,  a  rent-chai^  out  of 
the  lands  :  or  where,  as  the  first  and  only  transaction,  B., 
the  owner  of  lands,  should  grant  a  rentnsharge.  It  may  also 
be  created  by  conveyance  under  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  as  if 
A.,  seized  in  fee  should  grant  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use 
and  intent  that  A.,  and  his  heirs  may,  out  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed, receive  a  sent-charge;  to  which  is  further,  sometimes, 
added  further  uses,  as  that  on  non  payment,  A.  and  his  heirs 
may  distrain,  or  re-enter  and  hold  till  payment,  &;c. ;  the 
Statute  (ss.  4  &  5)  enacts  that  when  any  person  shall  stand 
seized  of  any  lands,  in  fee  simple  or  otherwise,  to  tiie  use 
and  intent  that  some  other  shall  have  yearly  to  them  and 
their  heirs  or  their  assigns,  any  annual  rent,  the  persons  that 
have  such  use  to  have  the  rent,  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed 
in  possession  and  seisin  of  it,  of  the  same  estate  as  they  had 
in  the  use  of  it,  and  may  distrain.  This  Statute  we  shall 
hereafter  consider  at  length/ 
A  rei6Me  of  '  By  R.  S.  0.  c.  95,  s.  1,  a  release  bom  the  chaige  of  part  of 
£^  charged.  ^^  property  shall  not  extinguish  the  whole  charge,  but  oper- 
ate only  to  bar  the  right  to  recover  any  part  of  the  charge 
out  of  the  property  released,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  all  interested  in  the  property  unreleased  and  not 
concurring  in  or  confirming  the  release.' 

(a)  Poff,  MO;  92.  (()  iiiUe,  p.  67,  notei  a  and  d. 
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*  If  ihe  owner  o£  ihe  rent  released  part  of  the  land  from  the 
chaige,  ihe  whole  rent  was  discharged,  for  the  charge  is  en- 
tire, and  issaes  oat  of  and  is  charged  on  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  is  also  against  what  is  termed  common  right  (a)* 
So  also,  if  the  owner  of  the  rent  purchased,  or  took  by  de- 
vise (6),  part  of  the  lands  chai^ged,  the  whole  charge  was  re- 
leased by  operation  of  law ;  and  it  would  seem,  as  hereafter 
explained,  that  the  Act  will  not  prevent  a  release  when  it 
takes  place  by  operation  of  law.  But  if  part  of  the  lands  be 
acquired  by  descent,  or  by  titie  paramount  (c),  no  release 
would  take  place.  The  owner  of  the  rent  could  always 
release  part  of  it  to  an  owner  of  the  land/ 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the  Act  does  not  apply  Does  the  Act 
to  prevent  a  release  where  it  takes  place  by  operation  of  law*  iS^hySpS^ 
as  on  purchase  or  taking  by  devise  of  part  of  the  lands-  LonpuohMe 
The  expression,  that  the  release  "  shall  operate  only  to  bar  ^J^  ^  ^* 
the  right  to  recover  any  part  of  the  rent-char>i;e  out  of  the 
hereditaments  released,"  implies  the  existence  of  some  one 
owning  the  part  released,  other  than  the  releasor,  against 
whom  the  releasor  was  to  be  barred  of  right  to  recover; 
such  expression  would  not  be  applicable  where  the  lands  re- 
leased became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  charge,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  required  legislation  to  bar  his 
right  to  recover  out  of  his  own  lands.    Moreover,  the  Act 
contemplates  a  concurrence  in,  or  confirmation  of  the  release, 
and  it  may  be  said  this  would  not  apply  when  the  release  is 
the  mere  result,  by  operation  of  law,  of  acquiring  the  lands, 
and  is  not  a  release  in  deed.' 

'  In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  above  section,  it  must  Rifht  of  oon- 


be  borne  in  mind  that  if  an  owner  of  part  of  the  land  charged,  any^'of  m- 
be  forced  to  pay  the  whole  charge,  he  has  a  right  of  contribu-  ^^li^^^ 
tion  against  owners  of  the  other  part  (d).'  '*'^^^*  ***'«^ 

(a)  Ca  Lit.  148 ;  see  alio  generally,  notes  to  Clunt  ocuet  Tud.  I^^.  Ca.  3  ed., 
331;  2  Jar.  k  By.  GonT.  by  Sweet,  6a 
(6)  DeMM  Y.  PoMt,  I B.  N.  C.  388.  (e)  Ca  Lit.  148  b. 

(<f)  Eunier  y.  M%iU,  1 C.  B.  300. 
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Bent-Mck. 


BeleMe  hem       '  The  English  Act  from  which  the  Act  revised  is  taken, 

a  ]adg|nient  or        ^  ^ 

execution  of  makes  as  to  release  from  a  judgment  the  same  provision  as 
und  bound,  above,  in  regard  to  rent^harges.  Assuming  that  since  the 
Act  of  24  Via  c,  1,  s.  10,  a  judgment  is  not  a  lien  on  lands  (a)> 
even  against  the  heir,  still  as  an  execution  is,  it  is  not  clear 
that  a  release  in  deed,  or  by  operation  of  law,  from  an  exe- 
cution, of  part  of  the  lands  bound,  would  not  release  the  resi- 
due (6),  especially  if  since  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  sheriff 
the  residue  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser. 

A  rent-charge  may  be  granted  in  fee  simple,  or  for  a  less 
estate ;  of  course  it  cannot  last  longer  than  the  estate  of  the 
grantor;  thus,  if  the  grantor  have  only  a  life  estate,  his 
grant  will  be  commensurate  with  his  estate.' 

Rent'Sedc,  reditvs  siccus,  or  barren  rent,  is  in  effect  no- 
thing more  than  a  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but  without  any 
clause  of  distress.  '  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  by 
the  deed  no  reversion  is  left  in  the  grantor  but  that  he 
makes  over  his  whole  estate  (o),  for  if  a  reversion  be  left  in 
him  the  rent  will  be  rent-service.  And  it  would  seem  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  reservation,  qnd  reserva- 
tion, of  a  rent-seek ;  for,  if  the  whole  estate  of  the  grantor 
be  made  over  by  deed,  the  rent-seek  reserved  or  made  pay- 
able will  not  enure  by  way  of  reservation,  but  by  way  of 
re-grant  of  the  rent;  and  if  the  whole  estate  be  not  made 
over,  the  rent  will  not  be  rent-seek  but  rent-service  (d).  A 
rent  seek  may  arise  also  on  grant  of  a  rent  without  a  clause 
of  distress  to  a  person  having  no  estate  or  interest  in  the 
land ;  or,  as  before  mentioned  (e),  by  grant  by  a  lessor  or 
owner  of  rent -service  of  future  rent  only  without  the  rever- 
sion (/):  but  it  would  seem,  as  before  stated,  rent-service 
actually  payable  and  overdue  is  not  assignable  unless  per- 
haps under  the  R  S.  O.  c.  116/ 


(aj  See LeithBeal Prop.  Stats.  312,  n,  a^taxdBoieey.  0*Loam3Xpp,  R 169. 
(bj  MeU  ▼.  Lord  B&Oqf^  17  Bea.  14 ;  Hancock  v.  Hancock,  1  Ir.  Cb,  Bep.  444. 
(c)  Watkin'8  Com.,  9  ed.  286.  (d)  Watkin*ii  Com.,  9  ed.  288,  note. 

(t)  Ante  p.  67,  notes  akd,  (fj  Hope  v.  WkUe,  anU  p.  67. 
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'  By  the  Act  of  5  Geo.  II.,  ch.  28,  the  like  remedy  by  dis-  Remedy  for 
tress  is  given  to  recover  rent-seek  as  exists  in  case  of  rent- 
service  reserved  in  a  lease  to  a  reversionor. 

Rent  is  apportionable  in  Uke  manner,  as  before  explained  Apportion- 
in  regard  to  annuities,  by  R.  S.  0.,  c.  136 ;  and  also  on  the 
death  of  lessor,  tenant  for  life,  by  11  Geo.  IL,  ch.  19,  s.  15, 
as  hereafter  mentioned  (a)' 

Rctch-rent  is  only  a  I'ent  of  the  full  value  of  the  tenement.  Rack-rent, 
or  near  it. 

Franchises  are  another  species  of  incorporeal  heredita-  Fnnchises. 
ment.  Their  definition  is  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  the 
Sovereign's  prerogative  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 
Being  therefore  derived  from  the  Crown,  they  must  arise 
from  the  grant  of  the  Sovereign.  They  are  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  a  franchise  for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  incorporated 
and  subsist  as  a  body  politic  (In  this  case  the  assent  of 
the  Sovereign  is  given  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation.)  Among 
other  franchises  are  those  to  have  waifs,  wrecks,  estrays, 
treasure-trove,  royal  fish,  and  forfeitures. 


(aj  Foti,  8. 123. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  FEODAL  SYSTEM. 


A  general  ac-  It  is  imposnible  to  understand,  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
^^tibe?a-  '^^  either  the  civil  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  the 
triiie"^of  frada  ^^®  ^^^^h  regulate  its  landed  property,  without  some  gen- 
neoessary.  ^j>^\  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  doctrine  of  feuds,  or 
the  f eodal  law :  a  system  so  universally  received  throughout 
Europe  upwards  of  twelve  cehturies  ago,  that  Sir  Heniy 
Spelman  does  not  scruple  to  call  it  the  law  of  nations  in  our 
western  world.  This  chapter  will  be  therefore  dedicated  to 
this  enquiry.  And  though,  in  the  course  of  our  observations 
in  this  and  many  other  parts  of  the  present  book,  we  may 
have  occasion  to  search  pretty  highly  into  the  antiquities  of 
our  English  jurisprudence,  yet  surely  no  industrious  student 
will  imagine  his  time  misemployed,  when  he  is  led  to  con- 
sider that  the  obsolete  doctrines  of  our  laws  are  frequently 
the  foundation  upon  which  what  remains  is  erected ;  and 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  comprehend  many  rules  of  the 
modem  law,  in  a  scholarlike  scientific  manner,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  ancient.  Nor  will  these  researches  be 
altogether  void  of  rational  entertainment  as  well  as  use ;  as 
in  viewing  the  majestic  ruins  of  Rome  or  Athens,  of  Balbec 
or  Palmyra,  it  administers  both  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
compare  them  with  the  draughts  of  the  same  edifices,  in  their 
pristine  proportion  and  splendour. 
Its  origin.  *  The  constitution  of  feuds  had  its  original  froQi  the  mill- 

*  S.  45.  ^^  policy  of  the  northern  or  Celtic  nations,  the  Ooths,  the 
Huns,  the 'Franks,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards^  who,  all 
migrating  from  the  same  officma  gentiumi,  as  Crag  veiy 
justly  entitles  it,  poured  themselves  in  vast  quantities  into 
all  the  regions  of  Europe,  at  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
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empire.  It  was  brought  by  them  from  their  own  countries 
and  continued  in  their  respective  colonies  as  the  most  likely 
means  to  secure  their  new  acquisition :  and  to  that  end»  large 
districts  or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by  the  conquering 
general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  them 
dealt  out  again  in  smallcif  parcels  or  allotments  to  the  in* 
ferior  officers  and  most  deserving  soldiers.  These  aUotments 
were  called /eo<2a,  feuds,  fiefs  or  fees ;  which  last  appellation 
in  the  northern  languages  signifies  a  conditional  stipend  or 
reward.  Rewards  or  stipends  they  evidently  were :  and  the 
condition  annexed  to  them  was,  that  the  possessor  should  do 
service  faithfully,  both  at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to  him  by 
whom  they  were  given ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  the  jvAVr- 
'(Mfniwm  JidelUatia^  or  oath  of  fealty :  and  in  case  of  the 
breach  of  this  condition  and  oath,  by  not  performing  the 
stipulated  service,  or  by  deserting  the  lord  in  battle,  the 
lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted  them. 

Allotments,  thus  acquired,  naturally  engaged  such  as  ac- 
cepted them  to  defend  them :  and,  as  they  all  sprang  from 
the  same  right  of  conquest,  no  part  could  subsist  independent 
of  the  whole ;  wherefore  all  givers  as  well  as  receivers  were 
mutually  bound  to  defend  each  other's  possessions.  But,  as 
that  could  not  eifectuaUy  be  done  in  a  tumultuous,  irregular 
way,  government,  and  to  that  purpose  subordination,  was 
necessary.  Every  receiver  of  lands,  or  feudatory,  was  there- 
fore bounds  when  called  upon  by  his  benefactor,  or  imme- 
diate lord  of  his  feud  or  fee,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend 
him.  Such  benefioctor  or  lord!  was  likewise  subordinate  to, 
and  under  the  command  of,  his  immediate  benefactor  or 
superior;  and  so  upwards  to  the  prince  or  general  himself: 
uid  the  several  lords  were  also  reciprocally  bound  in  their 
respective  gradations,  to  protect  the  possessions  they  had 
given.  Thus  the  feodal  connection  was  established,  a  proper  ^^  policy* 
mililaiy  subjection  was  naturally  introduced,  and  an  army 
of  feudatories  was  always  ready  enlisted,  and  mutually  pre- 
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pared  to  muster,  not  only  in  defence  of  each  man's  own 
several  property,  but  also  in  defence  of  the  whole,  and  of 
every  part  of  this  their  newly-acquired  country ;  the  pru- 
dence of  which  constitution  was  soon  sufficiently  visible  in 
the  strength  and  spirit  with  which  they  maintained  their 
conquests. 

The  universality  and  early  use  of  this  feodal  plan,  among 
all  those  nations,  which  in  complaisance  to  the  Bomans  we 
still  call  barbarous,  may  appear  from  what  is  recorded  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  nations  of  the  same  northern  ori- 
ginal as  those  whom  we  have  been  describing,  at  their  first 
irruption  into  Italy,  about  a  century  before  the  Chrifltian 
sera.  They  demanded  of  the  Bomans,  "  ut  martiua  popvlus 
^  aliquid  sibi  terrce  daret,  quasi  stipendium :  coeteru/m,  vi 
**  vellet,  manibus  atque  armis  suia  uteretur"  The  sense  of 
which  may  be  thus  rendered :  they  desired  stipendiary  lands 
(that  is,  feuds)  to  be  allowed  them,  to  be  held  by  military  and 
other  personal  services,  whenever  their  lord  should  call  upon 
them.  This  was  evidently  the  same  constitution,  that  dis- 
played itself  more  fully  about  seven  hundred  years  after- 
wards ;  when  the  Salii,  Burgundians,  and  Franks  broke  in 
•S.  47,  upon  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  on  *Spain,  and  the  Lombards  upon 
Italy ;  and  introduced  with  themselves  this  northern  plan 
of  polity,  serving  at  onde  to  distribute  and  to  protect  the 
territories  they  had  newly  gained. 

Scarcely  had  these  northern  conquerors  established  them- 
selves in  their  new  dominions,  when  the  wisdom  of  their 
constitutions,  as  well  as  their  personal  valour,  alarmed  all 
the  princes  of  Europe ;  that  is,  of  those  countries  which  had 
formerly  been  Boman  provinces,  but  had  revolted,  or  were 
deserted  by  their  old  masters,  in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
empire.  Wherefore  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  same  or  a  similar  plan  of  policy. 
For  whereas,  before,  the  possessions  of  their  subjects  were 
perfectly  cModial  (that  is,  wholly  independent,  and  held  of 
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no  superior  at  all),  now  they  parcelled  out  their  royal  terri- 
tories, or  persuaded  their  subjects  to  surrender  up  and  re- 
take their  own  landed  property,  under  the  like  feodal  obliga- 
tions of  military  fealty.  And  thus,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  its  progress, 
few  years,  the  feodal  constitution,  or  the  doctrine  of  tenure, 
extended  itself  over  all  the  western  world.  Which  altera- 
tion of  landed  property,  in  so  very  material  a  point,  neces- 
sarily drew  after  it  an  alteration  of  laws  and  customs :  so 
that  the  feodal  laws  soon  drove  out  the  Roman,  which  had 
hitherto  so  universally  obtained,  but  now  became  for  many 
centuries  lost  and  forgotten ;  and  Italy  itself  (as  some  of  the 
civilians,  with  more  spleen  than  judgment,  have  expressed 
it)  beUuinaa,  cUque  fe^'inaa,  immanesqne,  LongcbardoruTn 
leges  accepit. 

*But  this  feodal  polity,  which  was  thus  by  degrees  estab-    *  s.  48. 
lished  over  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  seems  not  to  have  „^       .  ^  ^ 

*  The  period  of 

been  received  in  this  part  of  our  island,  at  least  not  uni-  its  reception  in 

.  .       ,  England. 

versally  and  as  a  part  of  the  national  constitution,  till  the 
reign  of  William  the  Norman.  Not  but  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  from  abundant  traces  in  our  history  and  laws, 
that  even  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  a  swarm 
from  what  Sir  William  Temple  caUs  the  same  northern  hive, 
something  similar  to  this  was  in  use ;  yet  not  so  extensively 
iK>r  attended  with  all  the  rigour  that  was  afterwaixLs  im- 
ported by  the  Normans.  For  the  Saxons  were  firmly 
settled  in  this  island,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  600 ;  and 
it  was  not  till  two  centuries  after,  that  feuds  arrived  at  their 
fall  vigour  and  maturity,  even  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  introduction,  however,  of  the  feodal  tenures  into  Its  mdnal 
Englaad,  by  King  William,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  the  Norman 
effected  immediately  after  the  conquest,  nor  by  the  mere  *"'^' 
arbitrary  will  and  power  of  the  Conqueror;  but  to  have 
been  gradually  established  by  the  Norman  barons,  and 
others,  in  such  forfeited  lands  as  they  received  from  the  gift 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  universally  consented  to 
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by  the  great  council  of  the  nation^  long  aftet  his  title  was 
established.  Indeed,  from  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the 
English  nobility  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  fruitless 
insurrections  of  those  who  survived,  such  numerous  forfei- 
tures had  accrued,  that  he  was  able  to  reward  his  Norman 
followers  with  very  large  and  extensive  possessions :  which 
gave  a  handle  to  the  monkish  historians,  and  such  as  have 
implicitly  followed  them,  to  represent  him  as  having  by 
right  of  the  sword  seized  on  all  the  lands  of  England,  and 
Significfttionof  dealt  them  out  again  to  his  own  favourites.    A  supposition. 

the  word  coti'  ,,  •»!  ^x-i  -t  m. 

quuL  grounded  upon  a  mistaken  sense  of  the  word  conquest; 

which,  in  its  feodal  acceptation,  signifies  no  more  than  oc- 
quisiiion;  and  this  has  led  many  hasty  writers  into  a 
strange  historical  mistake,  and  one  which,  upon  the  slightest 
examination  will  be  found  to  be  most  untrue.  However, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Normans  now  began  to  gain  veiy  large 
possessions  in  England ;  and  their  regard  for  the  feodal  law 
under  which  they  had  long  lived,  together  with  the  king's 
recommendation  of  this  policy  to  the  English,  as  the  best 
way  to  put  themselves  on  a  military  footing,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  any  future  attempts  from  the  continent,  were  pro- 
bably the  reasons  that  prevailed  to  effect  its  establishment 
here  by  law.  And  though  the  time  of  this  great  revolution 
in  our  landed  property  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness, 
yet  there  are  some  circumstances  that  may  lead  us  to  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  concerning  it.  For  we  learn  from  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  King  William's 
reign  an  invasion  was  apprehended  from  Denmark ;  and  the 
military  constitution  of  the  Saxons  being  then  laid  aside  ; 
and  no  other  introduced  in  its  stead,  the  kingdom  was 
wholly  defenceless ;  which  occasioned  the  king  to  bring  over 
a  large  anny  of  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  were  quartered 
upon  every  landholder,  and  greatly  oppressed  the  people. 
This  apparent'  weakness,  together  with  the  grievances 
occasioned  by  a  foreign  force,  might  cooperate  with  the 
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king's  lemonstiaiices,  and  the  better  incline  the  nobility  to 

listen  to  his  proposals  for  putting  them  in  a  posture  of 

defence.    For,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  the  king  held  The  oompiu- 

a  great  council  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation ;  the  day-book,  and 

immediate  consecpenoe  of  which  was  the  compiling  of  the  of  thepnnci^ 

great  survey  called  domesday-book,  which  was  finished  in  ISj^^^"  ^ 

the  next  year ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that  very  year,  the  ^^^^• 

king  was  attended  by  all  his  nobility  at  Sarum ;  where  all 

the  principal  landholders  submitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke 

of  militaiy  tenure,  became  the  king's  vassals,  and  did 

homage  and  fealty  to  his  person.    This  may  possibly  have 

been  the  sera  of  formally  introducing  the  f eodal  tenures  by 

law. 

This  new  polity  therefore  seems  not  to  have  been  imposed 
by  the  conqueror,  but  nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  whole  realm,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  nations  of  £uro{»e  had  before  adopted  it,  upon  the 
same  principle  of  self-security. 

In  consequence  of  this  change,  it  became  a  fundamental  *  S.  51 
maxim  and  necessary  principle  (though  in  reality  a  mere  fie-  ConMqueacc* 

of  its  adop' 

tion)  of  our  English  tenures,  "  that  the  king  is  the  universal  tion. 
"  lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all' the  lands  in  his  kingdom : 
'*  and  that  no  man  doth  or  can  possess  any  part  of  it,  but 
**  what  has  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived  as  a  gift 
"  from  him,  to  be  held  upon  feodal  services."    For  this  being 
the  real  case  in  pure,  original,proper  feuds,  other  nations  who 
adopted  this  system  were  obliged  to  act  upon  the  same  sup- 
position, as  a  substruction  and  foundation  of  their  new  pol- 
ity, though  the  fact  was  indeed  far  otherwise.    And  indeed, 
by  thus  consenting  to  the  introduction  of  feodal  tenures,  our 
English  ancestors  probably  meant  no  more  than  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence  by  establishing  a  military  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  oblige  themselves  (in  respect  of  their  lands)  to 
maintain  the  king's  title  and  territories,  with  equal  vigour 
and  fealty,  as  if  they  had  received  their  lands  from  his  bounty 
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upon  these  express  conditions,  as  pare,  proper,  beneficiary 
feudatories.  But  whatever  their  meaning  was,  the  Norman 
interpreters,  skilled  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  feodal  constitu- 
tions, and  well  understanding  the  import  and  extent  of  the 
feodal  terms,  gave  a  very  different  construction  to  this  pro- 
^*^to'*  ^®®^i^  >  ®^<i  thereupon  took  a  handle  to  introduce,  not  only 
troduction       the  riffOTOus  doctriues  which  prevailed  in  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 

into  England  ®  tr  j 

oocasioned,  mandy ,  but  also  such  fruits  and  dependencies,  such  hardships 
and  services,  as  were  never  known  to  other  nations;  as  if  the 
English  had,  in  fact  as  well  as  theory,  owed  everything  they 
had  to  the  bounty  of  their  sovereign  lord. 

O  ur  ancestors,  therefore,  who  were  by  no  means  beneficiaries, 

•  S.  52.  but  had  barely  consented  to  this  fiction  of  tenure  from  *  the 

Crown,  as  the  basis  of  amilitary  discipline, withreason  looked 
upon  these  deducfions  as  grievous  impositions,  and  arbitrary 
conclusions  from  principles  that,  as  to  them,  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.  However,  this  king  and  his  son  William  Ru- 
fus,  kept  up  with  a  high,  hand  all  the  rigours  of  the  feodal 
doctrines ;  but  their  successor,  Henry  I.,  found  it  expedient, 
when  he  set  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  to  promise  a  res- 
tituticm  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  ancient 
Saxon  system ;  and  accordingly  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign» 
granted  a  charter  whereby  he  gave  up  the  greater  grievances, 
but  still  reserved  the  fiction  of  feodal  tenure,  for  the  same 
military  purposes  which  engaged  his  father  to  introduce  it. 
But  this  charter  was  gradually  broken  through,  and  the  for- 
mer grievances  were  revived  and  aggravated,  by  himself  and 

caused  the  in-  succeeding  princes  ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  they  be- 

Burrection  of  .-iiiii  -jii*! 

the  barons.      Came  SO  intolerable,  that  they  occasioned  his  barons,  or  prin- 

wbich  produ-       •      ^    ^      ^    ,      *         a        •  •  'xi.*  i_'i_ 

ced  Magna  cipal  f eudatories,  to  rise  up  m  arms  against  him ;  wliich 
at  length  produced  the  famous  great  charter  at  Runny* 
mede,  which,  with  some  alterations,  was  confirmed  by  his 
son  Henry  III.  And,  though  its  immunities  (especially  as  al- 
tered on  its  last  edition  by  his  son)  are  very  greatly  short  of 
those  granted  by  Henry  I.,  it  was  justly  esteemed  at  the 
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time  a  vast  aoquitdiion  to  English  liberty.  Indeed^  by  the 
&riher  alteration  of  tenures  that  has  since  happened,  many 
of  these  immunities  may  now  appear,  to  a  common  observer; 
of  much  less  consequence  than  they  really  were  when  grant- 
ed-; but  this,  properly  considered,  will  shew,  not  that  the 
acquisitions  under  John  were  small,  but  that  those  under 
Charles  were  greater.  And  firom  hence  also  arises  another 
inference  ;  that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  not  (as  some 
arbitrary  writers  would  represent  them)  mere  infringements 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  extorted  from  our  princes  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  weakness ;  but  a  restoration  of  that 
antient  constitution,  of  which  our  ancestors  had  been  de- 
frauded by  the  art  and  finesse  of  the  Norman  lawyers,  rather 
than  deprived  by  the  force  of  the  Norman  arms. 

^Having  given  this  short  history  of  their  rise  and  pro-    *S.  53w 
gress,  we  will  next  consider  the  nature,  doctrine,  and  prin-  Natim  of 
cipal  laws  of  feuds ;  wherein  we  shall  evidently  trace  the 
ground- work  of  many  parts  of  our  public  polity,  and  also 
the  original  of  such  of  our  own  tenures,  as  were  either  abol- 
ished in  the  last  century  or  still  remain  in  force. 

The  grand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  all  f eodal  tenures  Mudm  of  feo- 
is  tins :  that  all  lands  were  originally  granted  out  by  the 
sovereign,  and  are  therefore  holden  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately of  the  crown.    The  grantor  was  called  the  pro-  Grantor  called 
prietor,  OT  lord :  being  he  who  retained  the  dominion  or  va$9ai.  "^    * 
ultimate  property  of  the  feud  or  fee ;  and  the  grantee,  who 
had  only  the  use  and  possession  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  was  styled  the  feudatory  or  vassal,  which  was 
only  fmother  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  lands ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  which  we  have  justly 
conceived  against  the  doctrines  which  were  afterwards  graft- 
ed on  this  system,  we  now  use  the  word  vassal  opprobri- 
ously,  as  synonymous  to  slave  or  bondman.    The  manner  of 
the  grant  was  by  words  of  gratuitous  and  pure  donation, 
didi  et  concesai ;  which  are  still  the  operative  words  in  our  Mode  of  grant 
6 
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modem  infeodaiions  or  deeds  of  feofiment    This  was  per- 

C^oml  in-  fected  by  the  ceremony  of  corporal  investitiire,  or  opeikand 
notorious  delivery  of  possession  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
vassals ;  which  perpetuated  among  them  the  sera  of  the  new 
acquisition,  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  was  very  little 
known;  and  therefore  the  evidence  of  property  was  re- 
posed in  the  memory  of  the  neighbourhood ;  who,  in  case  of 
a  disputed  title,  were  afterwards  called  upon  to  decide  the 
difference,  not  oidy  according  to  external  proofs,  adduced  by 
the  parties  litigant,  but  also  by  the  internal  testimony  of 
their  own  knowledge. 

Ofttii  of  fealty.  Besides  an  oath  of  feaUy,  or  profession  of  faith  to  the  lord, 
which  was  the  parent  of  our  oath  of  allegiance,  the  vassal  or 
tenant  upon  investiture  did  usually  homage  to  his  lord ; 
*8. 64.  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being  ungirt,  imcovered,  *and 
holding  up  his  hands  both  together  between  those  of  the 
lord,  who  sate  before  him ;  and  there  professing,  that  "  be 
did  become  his  man,  from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb 
and  earthly  honour :"  and  then  he  received  a  kiss  from  his 
lord.  Which  ceremony  was  denominated  hom^agiufn,  or 
manhood,  by  the  feudists,  from  the  stated  form  of  words 
devenio  vester  hcrmo. 

Services  due  When  the  tenant  had  thus  professed  himself  to  be  the 
""  man  of  his  superior  or  lord,  the  next  consideration  was  con- 
cerning the  service,  which,  as  such,  he  was  bound  to  render, 
in  recompense  for  the  land  which  he  held, '  and  which  gave 
rise  to  the  tenendwm  clause  in  deeds  of  conveyance,  now 
useless  (see  post  s.  299,  n.  B.)'  This,  in  pure,  proper,  and 
original  feuds,  was  only  two-fold ;  to  follow,  or  do  suit  to, 

in  peace :  the  lord  in  his  courts  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in  his  armies 
or  warlike  retinue,  when  necessity  called  him  to  the  field. 
The  lord  was,  in  early  times,  the  legislator  and  judge  over 
all  his  ftidatories :  and  therefore  the  vassals  of  the  inferior 
lords  were  bound  by  their  fealty,  to  attend  their  domestic 
courts  baron,  (which  were  instituted  in  every  manor  or 
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bftnmy,  for  doing  speedy  and  effectual  justice  to  all  the  ten- 
aais),  in  order,  as  well  to  answer  such  complaints  as  might 
be  alleged  against  themselves,  as  to  form  a  jury  or  homage  for 
the  trial  of  their  fellow  tenants;  and  upon  this  account,  in  all 
the  feudal  institutions,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  peers  of  the  court;  pares  curtis,  ot  pares  curioB, 
In  Kke  manner  the  barons  themselYeS)  or  lords  of  inferior 
districts,  were  denominated  peers  of  the  king!s  court,  and 
wet%  bound  to  attend  him  upon  summons,  to  hear  causes  of 
greater  consequence  in  the  king^s  presence,  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  grand  justiciar)^ ;  till,  in  many  countries,  the 
power  of  that  officer  was  broken  and  distributed  into  other 
courts  of  judicature,  the  peers  of  the  king's  cfourt  still  reser- 
ving to  themselves  (in  *almost  every  feodal  government)  •3.55, 
the  right  of  appeal  from  those  subordinate  courts  in  the  last 
resort.  The  military  branch  of  service  consisted  in  attend-  m  war : 
ing  the  lord  to  the  wars,  if  called  upon,  with  such  a  retinue, 
and  for  such  a  number  of  days  as  were  stipulate^at  the  first 
donation,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  land. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  feuds,  as  they  were  gratuitous,  How  feuda 
so  also  they  were  precarious,  and  held  at  the  wiU  of  the  lord,  held, 
who  was  then  the  sole  judge  whether  his  vassal  performed 
his  services  faithfully.  Then  they  became  certain  for  one 
or  more  years.  Among  the  ancient  Germans  they  continued 
only  from  year  to  year;  an  annual  distribution  of  lands 
bebg  made  by  their  leaders  in  their  general  councils  or  as- 
semblies. This  was  professedly  done,  lest  their  thoughts 
should  he  diverted  from  war  to  agric:ulture,  lest  the  strong 
should  encroach  upon  the  possessions  of  the  weak,  and  lest 
luxury  and  avarice  should  be  encouraged  by  the  erection  of 
permanent  houses,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  conveni- 
eooe  and  the  elegant  superfluities  of  life.  But,  when  the 
general  migration  was  pretty  well  over,  and  a  peaceable 
posKnion  of  the  new-acquired  settlements  had  introduced 
new  eivtoms  and  manners ;  when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had 
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encouraged  the  study  of  husbandry,  and  an  affection  for  the 
spots  they  had  cultivated  began  naturally  to  arise  in  the 
tillers;  a  more  permanent  degree  of  property  was  introduced, 
and  feuds  began  now  to  be  granted  for  the  Ufe  of  the  feuda- 
tory. But  still  feuds  were  not  yet  hereditary,  though  fre- 
quently granted,  by  favour  of  the  lord,  to  the  children  of  the 
former  possessor ;  till  in  process  of  time  it  became  unusual, 
and  was  therefore  thought  hard,  to  reject  the  heir,  if  he  were 
capable  to  perform  the  services :  and  therefore  infiuits,  wo- 
*  S.  M,  men,  and  professed  monks,  who  were  incapable  of  bearding 
arms,  were  also  incapable  of  succeeding  to  a  genuine  feud. 
But  the  heir,  when  admitted  to  the  feud  which  his  ancestor 
possessed,  used  generally  to  pay  a  fine  or  acknowledgment 
to  the  lord,  in  horses,  arms,  money,  and  the  like,  for  such 
renewal  of  the  feud:  which  was  called  a  relief,  because  it 
raised  up  and  re-establishod  the  inheritance;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  feodal  writers,  ''  vncertaTn,  et  coudmxvm,  heredi- 
totem  relevabcU"  This  relief  was  afterwards,  when  feuds 
became  absolutely  hereditary,  continued  on  the  death  of  the 
tenant,  though  the  original  foundation  of  it  had  ceased. 

For,  in  process  of  time,  feuds  came  by  degrees  to  be  uni- 
versally extended  beyond  the  life  of  the  first  vassal,  to  his 
8on8,  or  perhaps  to  such  one  of  them  as  the  lord  should  name; 
and  in  this  case  the  form  of  the  donation  was  strictly  ob- 
served :  for.  if  a  feud  was  given  to  a  man  and  his  eons,  all 
his  sons  succeeded  him  in  equal  portions :  and,  as  they  died 
off,  their  shares  reverted  to  the  lord,  and  did  not  descend  to 
their  children,  or  even  to  their  surviving  brothers,  as  not 
being  specified  in  the  donation.  But  when  such  a  feud  was 
given  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  in  general  terms,  then  a  more 
extended  rule  of  succession  took  place ;  and  when  the  feu- 
datory died,  his  male  descendants  m  infinitum  were  ad- 
Lineal  mitted  to  the  succession.  When  any  such  descendant,  who 
jJone  entitled  thus  had  succeeded,  died,  his  male  descendants  were  also  ad- 
mitted in  the  first  place;  and,  in  defect  of  them,  such  of 
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his  male  ooUateral  kindred  as  were  of  ihe  blood  and  lineage 

of  the  first  f eudatoiy,  but  no  others.    For  this  was  an  unaL 

teiable  maxim  in  feodal  succession^  that  "  none  was  capable 

**o{  inheriting  a  feud,  but  such  as  was  of  the  blood  of,  that 

*'iB,  lineally  descended  from,  the  first  feudatory."    And  the  All  the  sons 

descent,  being  thus  confined  to  males,  originally  extended  to 

all  the  males  alike :  all  the  sons,  without  any  distinction  of  Adoption  of 

,  the  right  of 

primogeniture,  succeeding  to  equal  portions  of  the  father's  pnmo- 
fend.    But  this  being  found,  upon  many  accounts,  incon- 
venient (particularly  by  dividing  the  services,  and  thereby 
weakening  the  strength  of  the  feodal  union),  .and  honorary 
feuds,  (or  titles  of  nobility)  being  now  introduced,  which 
were  not  of  *a  divisible  nature,  but  could  only  be  inherited       *8. 67. 
by  the  eldest  son ;  in  imitation  of  these,  rrdlitary  feuds  (or 
those  we  are  now  deiacribing)  began  also  in  most  countries 
to  descend,  according  to  the  same  rule  of  primogeniture,  to 
the  eldest  son,  in  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 
Otber  qualities  of  feuds  were,  that  the  feudatory  could  The  feudjtory 

*  "^  ooold  not  018- 

Dot  alien  or  dispose  of  his  feud :  neither  could  he  exchange,  pom  of  his 

^^  ' .        .       ■  .,,        .  _  ^     feud  without 

nor  yet  mortgage^  nor  even  devise  it  by  will,  without  the  the  oonaent  of 
consent  of  the  lord.     For,  the  reason  of  conferring  the  feud 
being  the  personal  abilities  of  the  feudatory  to  serve  in  war, 
it  was  not  fit  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  this  gift 
either  from  himself  or  from  his  posterity,  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  inherit  his  valour,  to  others  who  might  prove  less 
able.    And,  as  the  feodal  obligation  was  looked  upon  as  re- 
ciprocal, the  feudatory  being  entitled  to  the  lord's  protection, 
in  return  for  his  own  fealty  and  service ;  therefore  the  lord 
could  no  more  transfer  his  seignory  or  protection  without  Neither  oould 
consent  of  his  vassal,  than  the  vassal  could  his  feud  without  fer^thont 
consent  of  his  lord ;  it  being  equally  unreasonable  that  the  the  ^'^'^^  ^ 


lord  should  extend  his  protection  to  a  person  to  whom  he 
had  exceptions,  and  that  the  vassal  should  owe  subjection  VmbaIb  h^d 
to  a  superior  not  of  his  own  choosing;  'and  this  restraint  on  to  them  bj 
alienation,  as  regarded  vassals,  or  tenants  at  least,  seems  to  tion^ 
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have  oontinaed  till  the  passing  of  a  Statute  in  the  reign  of 
•Queen  Anne '  (a). 

These  were  the  principal,  and  very  simple  qualities  of  the 
genuine  or  original  feuds ;  which  were  all  of  a  military  na- 
ture, and  in  the  hands  of  military  persons ;  though  the  feu- 
datories, being  under  frequent  incapacities  of  cultivating  and 
manuring  their  own  lands,  soon  found  it  neceasaiy  to  com- 
mit part  of  them  to  inferior  tenants ;  obliging  them  to  such 
returns  in  service,  com,  cattle,  or  money,  as  might  enable  the 
chief  feudatories  to  attend  their  military  duties  without 
distraction ;  which  returns,  or  rediius,  were  the  original  of 
rents,  and  by  these  means  the  f  eodal  polity  was  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  these  inferior  f  eudateries(who  held  what  ate  called 
in  the  Scots  law  "  rere-fie&  ")  being  under  similar  obliga- 
tions of  fealty,  te  do  suit  of  court,  te  answer  the  stipulated 
renders  or  rent-service,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
*S.  58.  immediate  superiors  or  lords.  But  this  at  the  same  time 
demolished  the  antient  simplicity  offends;  and  an  inroad 
being  once  made  upon  their  constitution,  it  subjected  them 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  great  varieties  and  innova- 
Ghangminihe  tious.  Feuds  began  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  deviations 
feodfl.  were  made  from  the  old  fundamental  rules  of  tenure  and 

succession;  which  were  held  no  longer  sacred  when  the 
feuds  themselves  no  longer  continued  to  be  purely  military. 
Hence  these  tenures  began  now  to  be  divided  into  feodia 
propria  et  impropria,  proper  and  improper  feuds ;  under 
the  former  of  which  divisions  were  comprehended  such  and 
such  only,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken;  and  under  that 
of  improper  or  derivative  feuds  were  comprised  all  such  as  do 
not  fail  within  the  other  descriptions ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
were  originally  bartered  and  sold  to  the  feudatoiy  for  a 
price ;  such  as  were  held  upon  base  or  less  honourable  ser- 
vices, or  upon  a  rent,  in  lieu  of  military  service ;  such  as 

(a)  iMte  as.  72,  288,  290. 
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were  in  themselves  alienable,  without  mutual  license ;  and 
such  as  might  descend  indifferently  either  to  males  or  fe- 
males. But,  where  a  difference  was  not  expressed  in  the 
creation,  such  new-created  feuds  did  in  all  respects  follow 
the  nature  of  an  original,  genuine,  and  proper  feud. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  feodal  system  came  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  civil  establishment,  rather  than  as  a  military 
plan,  the  ingenuity  of  the  same  ages,  which  perplexed  all 
theology  with  the  subtilty  of  scholastic  disquisitions,  and 
bewildered  philosophy  in  the  mazes  of  metai^ysical  jargon, 
began  also  to  exert  its  influence  on  this  copious  and  fruitful 
subject ;  in  pursuance  of  which  the  most  refined  and  oppres- 
sive consequences  were  drawn  firom  what  originally  was  a 
plan  of  simplicity  and  liberty,  equally  beneficial  to  both 
lord  and  tenant,  and  prudently  calculated  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  defence.  From  this  one  foundation,  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  very  different  structures  have 
been  raised :  what  effect  it  has  produced  on  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  England  will  appear  in  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  ANTIENT  ENGUSH  TENURES. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  take  a  short  view  of  the  antient 
tenures  of  our  English  estates,  or  the  manner  in  which  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments,  might  have  been  holden,  as 
the  same  stood  in  force,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  which  we  shall  easily  perceive,  that  all  the  par- 
ticularities, all  the  seeming  and  real  hardships,  that  attended 
those  tenures,  were  to  be  accounted  for  upon  feodal  princi- 
ples and  no  other ;  being  fruits  of,  and  deduced  from,  the 
feodal  policy. 
^^J^n^««»p-  Almost  aU  the  real  property  of  the  kingdom  is,  by  the 
n^denof  some  policy  of  our  laws,  supposed  to  be  granted  by,  dependent 

BiipcinoT  lord. 

upon,  and  holden  of,  some  superior  lord,  by  and  in  consider- 
ation of  certain  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  lord  by  the 
tenant  or  possessor  of  this  property.    The  thing  holden  is 
therefore  styled  a  tenemcTUy  the  possessors  thereof  tenants, 
and  the  manner  of-  their  possession  a  tenv/re.    Thus,  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  holden,  mediately  or 
The  king,  lord  immediately,  of  the  king,  who  is  styled  the  lord  pararyiouTit, 
pMttmonnt;     or  above  all.    Such  tenants  as  held  under  the  king  immedi- 
ately, when  they  granted  out  portions  of  their  lands  to  infe- 
rior persons,  became  also  lords  with  respect  to  those  inferior 
persons,  as  they  were  still  tenants  with  respect  to  the  king ; 
idB  gxwiteee,    ^^^t  ^^^  partaking  of  a  middle  nature,  were  called  TnesTie,  or 
"^^"^^  middle,  lords.  So  that  if  the  king  granted  a  manor  to  A.,and  he 

*  a  60.    granted  a  portion  of  the  land  to  B.,now  B.  was  said  to  hold*  of 
A.,  and  A.  of  the  king ;  or,  in  other  words,  B.  held  his  lands 
immediately  of  A.,  but  mediately  of  the  king.    The  king, 
therefore,  was  styled  lord  paramount;  A.  was  both  tenant 
TemmtB  par-  and  lord,  or  was  a  mesne  lord ;  and  B.  was  called  tenant  2>ar- 

ayall. 
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availy  or  ihe  lowest  tenant,  being  he  who  was  supposed  to 
make  avail  or  profit  of  the  land.  In  this  nuurner  are  all  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
jects ;  for,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land we  have  not  properly  aUodiuvh ;  which,  we  have  seen 
(a),  is  the  name  by  which  the  feudists  abroad  distinguish 
such  estates  of  the  subject,  as  are  not  holden  of  any  superior. 
So  that  at  the  first  glance  we  may  observe,  that  our  lands 
are  either  plainly  feuds,  or  partake  very  strongly  of  the 
feodal  nature. 

All  tenures  being  thus  derived,  or  supposed  to  be  derived, 
from  the  king,  those  that  held  immediately  under  him,  in 
right  of  his  crown  and  dignity,  were  called  his  tenants  in  Tenante  in  ca- 
capUCy  or  in  chief ;  which  was  the  most  honourable  species  of 
tenure,  but  at  the  same  time  subjected  the  tenants  to  greater 
and  more  burthensome  services  than  inferior  tenures  did. 
This  distinction  ran  through  all  the  different  sorts  of  tenure, 
of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

I.  There  seem  to  have  subsisted  among  our  ancestors  four 
principal  species  of  lay  tenure,  to  which  all  others  may  be 
reduced:  the  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the  natures  of 
tiie  several  services  or  renders,  that  were  due  to  the  lords 
from  their  tenants.  The  services,  in  respect  of  their  quality,  ^*r[|®J*;  *'•*» 
were  either  )Vee  or  base  services ;  in  respect  of  their  quan- 1^.  or  imcer- 
tity  and  the  time  of  exacting  them,  were  either  certain  or 
uncertain.  Free  services  were  such  as  were  not  unbecoming 
the  character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform ;  as,  to 
serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
and  the  like.  Base  services  were  such  as  were  only  fit  for 
peasants  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank ;  as,  to  plough  the 
lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  to  carry  out  his  dung,  or 
other  mean  employments.  The  certain  services,  whether 
bee  or  base,  were  such  as  were  stinted  in  quantity,  and 


(a)  Seotion  47. 
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♦8.62. 

Knlght-Ber- 
yioe. 


Free  socage. 


YiUeiuige. 


could  not  be  exceeded  on  any  pretence;  as,  to  pay  a  stated  an- 
nual rent,  or  to  plough  such  a  field  for  three  days.  The  tmc^r* 
tai/n  depended  upon  unknown  contingencies ;  as,  to  do  mill* 
taiy  service  in  person,  or  pay  an  assessment  in  lieu  of  it» 
when  called  upon ;  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Soots  in- 
vaded the  realm,  which  are  free  services ;  or  to  do  whatever 
the  lord  should  command,  which  is  a  base  or  villein  service. 
From  the  various  combinations  of  these  services  have 
arisen  the  four  kinds  of  lay  tenure  which  subsisted  in  Eng- 
land, till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  three 
of  which  subsist  to  this  day.  Of  these  Bracton  (who  wrote 
under  Henry  IIL)  seems  to  give  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
pendious account,  of  any  author,  antient  or  modem ;  of 
which  the  following  is  the  outline  or  abstract.  ''  Tenements 
are  of  two  kinds,  frank-teneinent  and  vUlenage.  And,  of 
frank-tenements,  some  are  held  freely  in  consideration  of 
homage  and  knight^ervioe ;  others  in  free-saedge,  with  the 
service  of  fealty  only/'  And  again  :  *'  Of  villenages  some 
are  pure,  and  others  privileged.  He  that  holds  in  pwre  vU- 
leTiage  jihall  do  whatsoever  is  commanded  him,  and  always 
be  bound  to  an  uncertain  service.  The  other  kind  of  villen- 
age  is  called  viUein^ocage  ;  and  these  villein-socmen  do  vil* 
lein  services,  but  such  as  are  certain  and  determined."  Of 
which  the  sense  seems  to  be  as  follows :  first,  where  the  ser- 
vice was  free  but  uncertain,  as  military  service  with  hom- 
age, that  tenure  was  called  the  tenure  in  *  chivalry,  ptr  aer- 
vitium  militare,  or  by  knight-service.  Secondly,  where  the 
service  was  not  only  free,  but  also  certain,  as  by  fealty  only, 
by  rent  and  fealty,  &a,  that  tenure  was  called  liberum  aacor 
gium,  or  free  socage.  These  were  the  only  free  holdings  or 
tenements ;  the  others  were  vUXenous  or  servile,  as,  thirdly, 
where  the  service  was  hose  in  its  nature,  and  uncertain  as 
to  time  and  quantity,  the  tenure  was  pv/rum  i^iUenagiwn,, 
absolute  or  pure  villenage.  Lastly,  where  the  service  was 
base  in  its  nature,  but  reduced  to  a  certainty,  this  was  still 
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TiUenage,  bat  digtingaished  from  the  other  by  the  name  of 
privileged  Tillenage,  viUeruxgiam  privilegiaivari ;  or  it  might 
be  still  caUed  socage  (from  the  certainty  of  its  services),  but 
degnded  by  their  baseneas  into  the  inferior  title  oivMenwm 
doooufiwn,  villein-socage. 

The  first,  most  universal,  and  esteemed  the  most  honour-  Kni^iMiw 
able  species  of  tenure,  was  that  by  knight-service.    This    ^ 
diflbied  in  very  few  points,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  a 
pure  and  proper  feud,  being   entirely  military,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  f  eodal  establishment  in  England.    To 
make  a  tenure  by  knightnservice,  a  determinate  quantity  of 
land  was  necessary,  which  was  called  a  knight's  fee,/eo(2tim 
milUare.    And  he  who  held  this  proportion  of  land  (or  a  d^^s^ 
whole  fee)  by  knight-service,  was  bound  to  attend  his  lord 
to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  if  called  upon ; 
which  attendance  was  his  redUua  or  return,  his  rent  or 
service,  for  the  land  he  claimed  to  hold.    If  he  held  only 
half  a  knight's  fee,  he  was  only  bound  to  attend  twenty 
days,  and  so  in  proportioiL    And  there  is  reason  to  *appre-       •s.  6a. 
hend,  that  this  service  was  the  whole  that  our  ancestors 
meant  to  subject  themselves  to ;  the  other  fruits  and  con- 
sequences of  this  tenure  being  fraudulently  superinduced,  as 
the  regular  (though  imforeseen)  appendages  of  the  f eodal  . 
svstem. 

This  tenure  of  knight-service  had  all  the  marks  of  aNfttnreof 
strict  and  regular  feud  :  it  was  granted  by  words  of  pure  ^'^^' 
donation,  dedi  et  conceaai ;  was  transferred  by  investiture  or 
delivering  corporal  possessidb  of  the  land,  usually  caUed 
livery  of  seisin ;  and  was  perfected  by  homage  and  fealty.  ConsequAnoea. 
It  also  drew  after  it  these  seven  fruits  and  consequences,  as 
inseparably  incident  to  the  tenure  in  chivalry,  viz.,  aids, 
relief,  primer  seisin,  wardship,  marriage,  fines  for  alienation, 
and  escheat ;  all  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  and 
to  show  to  be  of  feodal  original 

1.  Aids  were  originally  mere  benevolences  granted  by  the  auib. 
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tenant  to  his  lord,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress :  but  in 
process  of  time  they  grew  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  not  of  discretion.  These  aids  were  principally 
three :  first,  to  ransom  the  lord's  person,  if  taken  prisoner ; 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  feodal  attachment  and 
fidelity ;  insomuch  that  the  neglect  of  doing  it,  whenever  it 
was  in  the  vassal's  power,  was  by  the  strict  rigour  of  the 
feodal  law  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  his  estate.  Secondly,  to 
make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  a  matter  that  was 
formerly  attended  with  great  ceremony,  pomp,  and  expense. 
This  aid  could  not  be  demanded  till  the  heir  was  fifteen 
years  old,  or  capable  of  bearing  arms :  the  intention  of  it 
being  to  breed  up  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the 
seignory  to  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry,  for  the  better  defence 
of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  to  marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter, 
by  giving  her  a  suitable  portion:  for  daughters'  portions 
were  in  those  days  extremely  slender ;  few  lords  being  able 
«  S.  64.  to  save  much  out  of  *their  income  for  this  purpose ;  nor 
could  they  acquire  money  by  other  means,  being  wholly 
conversant  in  matters  of  arms ;  nor,  by.  the  nature  of  their 
tenure,  could  they  charge  their  lands  with  this  or  any  other 
incumbrances. 

Beliefs.  2.  Relief,  relevmm,  was  before  mentioned  as  incident  to 

eveiy  feodal  tenure,  by  way  of  fine  or  composition  with  the 
lord  for  taking  up  the  estate,  which  was  lapsed  or  fallen  in 
by  the  death  of  the  last  tenant. 

Primer  seiBin.  3.  Prvmer  seisin  was  a  feodal  burthen,  only  incident  to 
the  king's  tenants  incapite,  atld  not  to  those  who  held  of 
inferior  or  mesne  lords.  It  was  a  right  which  the  king  had, 
when  any  of  his  tenants  m  capUe  died  seised  of  a  knight's 
fee,  to  receive  of  the  heir  (provided  he  were  of  full  age) 
the  profits  of  the  lands  'for  a  certain  time.' 

Wardship.  4.  These  payments  were  only  due  if  the  heir  was  of  full 

age ;  but  ii  he  was  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  being  a 
male,  or  fourteen,  being  a  female,  the  lord  was  entitled  to  the 
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vxirdAip  of  the  heir,  and  was  called  the  guardian  in  chiv- 
aliy.  This  wardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the 
body  and  lands  of  sueh  heir,  without  any  account  of  the 
profits,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males,  and  sixteen  in 
females.  For  the  law  supposed  the  heir-male  unable  to  per- 
form knight-service  till  twenty-one :  but  as  for  the  female, 
she  was  supposed  capable  at  fourteen  to  marry,  and  then 
her  husband  might  perform  the  service. 

The  wardship  of  the  body  was  a  consequence  of  the  ward- 
ship of  the  land ;  for  he  who  enjoyed  the  infant's  estate 
was  the  properest  person  to  educate  and  maintain  him  in 
his  infancy :  and  also,  in  a  political  view,  the  lord  was  most 
concerned  to  give  his  tenant  suitable  education,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  the  better  to  perform  those  services  which  in 
his  maturity  he  was  bound  to  render. 

5.  Bnt,  before  Hhe  heirs '  came  of  age,  there  was  still  an-  Mamage.. 
other  piece  of  authority,  which  the  guardian  was  at  liberty 

to  exercise  over  his  infant  wards;  I  mean  the  right  of 
marricBge  (maritcLgium,  as  contradistinguished  from  matri- 
monium),  which  in  its  f  eodal  sense  signifies  the  power,  which 
the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry  had,  of  disposing  of  his  in- 
fant ward  in  matrimony.  For,  while  the  infant  was  in  ward, 
the  guardian  had  the  power  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  suit- 
able match,  without  disparageTnent  or  inequality :  which, 
if  the  infants  refused,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  mar- 
riage to  their  guardian ;  that  is,  so  much  as  a  juiy  would 
assess,  or  any  one  would  bona  fide  give  to  the  guardian  for 
such  an  alliance:  and,  if  the  infants  married  themselves 
without  the  guardian's  consent,  they  forfeited  double  the 
value. 

6.  Another  attendant  or  consequence  of  tenure  by  knight-  Fineg. 
service  was  that  of  fines  due  to  the  lord  for  every  aliena- 
turn,  whenever  the  tenant  had  occasion  to  make  over  his 
land  to  another.  This  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  f  eodal 
connexion ;  it  not  being  reasonable  or  allowed  as  we  have 
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before  seen,  that  a  feudatory  should  transfer  his  lord's  gift 
to  another,  and  substitute  a  new  tenant  to  do  the  service  in 
his  owD  stead,  without  the  consent  of  the  lord :  and  as  the 

«S.  72.  f  eo^dal  obligation  was  considered  as  reciprocal,  the  lord  also 
.could  not  alienate  his  seigniory  without  the  consent  of  his 
tenant,  which  consent  of  his  was  called  an  ottommenL  This 
restraint  upon  the  lords  soon  wore  away ;  that  upon  the  ten- 
ants continued  '  until  the  passing  of  a  statute  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne'  (a). 
EMheato.  7.  The  last  consequence  of  tenure  in  chivalry  was  esdisat ; 

which  is  the  determination  of  the  tenure,  or  dissolution  of 
the  mutual  bond  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  from  the 
extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  latter  by  either  natural  or 
civil  means :  if  he  died  without  heirs  of  his  blood,  or  if  his 
blood  was  corrupted  or  stained  by  commission  of  treason  or 
felony ;  whereby  every  inheritable  quality  was  entirely  blot- 

*S.  7a  ^^  ^^^  *and  abolished.  In  such  cases  the  land  escheated, 
or  fell  back  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  that  is,  the  tenure  was 
determined  by  breach  of  the  original  condition  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  f  eodal  donation.  In  the  one  case,  there  were 
no  heirs  subsisting  of  the  blood  of  the  first  feudatory  or  pur- 
chaser, to  which  heirs  alone  the  grant  of  the  feud  extended ; 
in  the  other,  the  tenant,  by  perpetrating  an  atrocious  crime, 
shewed  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  trusted  as  a  vassal,  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  duty  as  a  subject ;  and  therefore  forfeited 
his  feud,  which  he  held  under  the  implied  condition  that  he 
should  not  be  a  traitor  or  felon.  The  consequence  of  which 
in  both  cases  was,  that  the  gift,  being  determined,  resulted 
back  to  the  lord  who  gave  it.  '  The  law  as  to  escheat  has 
been  much  modified  by  modem  statutes,  as  explained  here- 
after, s.  252.' 

These  were  the  principal  qualities,  fruits,  and  conseqaen- 
ces  of  tenure  by  knight-service :  a  tenure,  by  which  the 

{a)  SMiHMi«.38S,  290. 
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greatest  part  of  lands  in  this  kingdom  were  holden,  and  that 
principally  of  the  king  in  capUe,  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
expreasIytestifieByfor  a  military  purpose,Yiz.,fordefenceof  the 
realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  subjects,  which  was  judged 
to  be  much  better  than  to  trust  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The 
deseriptionhere  given  is  that  of  a  knight-service  proper ;  which 
was  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  also  some 
other  species  of  knight-service;  so  called,  though  improperly, 
became  the  service  or  render  was  of  a  firee  and  honourable 
nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  rendering  as 
that  of  knight-service  proper,  and  because  they  were  at- 
tended with  similar  fruits  and  consequences.  Such  was  the 
tenure  by  grcmd  Btrgea/nty,  per  magnu/m  servitiiura,  whereby 
the  tenant  was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  generally 
in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king 
m  person ;  as,  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like : 
(HT  to  be  his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corona^ 
ti<m.  It  was  in  most  other  respects  like  knight-service,  •g  j^ 
These  services,  both  of  chivalry  and  of  grand  seigeanty,  were  Services,  per- 
&11  personal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity  or  duration.  !!^oertSii. 
But,  the  personal  attendance  in  knight-service  growing  trou- 
blesome and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the  tenants 
found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  first  sending  others 
in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time  making  a  pecuniary 
satia£action  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it*  This  pecuniary  satis- 
faction at  last  came  to  be  levied  by  assesbment,  at  so  much 
for  every  knight's  fee;  and  therefore  the  tenure  was  called, 
in  our  Norman  French,  eecitage ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary,  PecuniMT 
instead  of  a  military,  service.  The  first  time  this  appears  i|^  uen  ^^^ 
to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.,  on  account  of  the  *''^^^'*^- 
expedition  to  Toulouse ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so  universal, 
that  personal  attendance  fell  quite  into  disuse.  H^nce  we 
find  in  our  ancient  histories,  that,  from  this  period,  when  our 
ki^gt  went  to  war,  they  levied  scutages  on  their  tenants,  that 


•* 
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is,  on  all  the  landholders  of  the  kmgdom,  to  defray  their  ex- 
S.  75.  penses,  and  to  hire  troops.    By  statute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5, 6,  and 

many  subsequent  statutes,  it  i^as  provided,  that  the  king 
should  take  no  aids  or  tasks  but  by  the  common  assent  of 
the  realm ;  hence  it  was  held  in  our  old  books,  that  escuage 
or  scutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  consent  of  parliament; 
such  scutages  being  indeed  the  ground-work  of  all  succeed- 
ing subsidies,  and  the  land-tax  of  later  times. 

For  the  present  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  by  the  degen- 
erating of  knight-service,  or  personal  military  duty,  into  es- 
cuage, or  pecuniary  assessments,  all  the  advantages  (either 
promised  or  real)  of  the  feodal  constitution  were  destroyed 
and  nothing  but  the  hardships  remained.  Instead  of  form- 
ing a  national  militia  composed  of  barons,  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, bound  by  their  interest,  their  honour,  and  their 
oaths,  to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
S.  7&  syBtem  of  ^tenures  tended  to  nothing  else  but  a  wretched 

means  of  raising  money  to  pay  an  army  of  occasional  mer- 
.  cenaries.  In  the  meantime  the  families  of  all  our  nobility 
and  gentry  groaned  under  the  intolerable  burthens,  which 
(in  consequence  of  the  fiction  adopted  after  the  Conquest) 
were  introduced  and  laid  upon  them  by  the  subtlety  and 
finesse  of  the  Norman  lawyers.  For,  besides  the  scutages  to 
which  they  were  liable  in  defect  of  personal  attendajice, 
which  however  were  assessed  by  themselves  in  parliament, 
they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  paramount 
for  aidsj  whenever  his  eldest  son  was  to  be  knighted  or  his 
eldest  daughter  married  ;  not  to  forget  the  ransom  of  his 
own  person.  The  heir,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  if  of 
full  age,  was  plundered  of  the  first  emoluments  arising  from 
his  inheritance,  by  way  of  relief  and  primer  seism ;  and,  if 
under  age,  of  the  whole  of  his  estate  during  infancy.  And 
then,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith  feelingly  complains,  "when  he 
"  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  tuardship,  his  woods 
'*  decayed,  houses  fallen  down,  stock  wasted  and  gone,  lands 
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"  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren/'  to  reduce  him  still 
farther,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  profits  as  a  fine  for 
suing  out  his  livery ;  and  also  the  price  or  value  of  his  mar- 
riage,  if  he  refused  such  wife  as  his  lord  and  guardian  had 
bartered  for,  and  imposed  upon  him ;  or  twice  that  value,  if 
he  married  another  woman.  Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and 
expensive  honour  of  Jtnigkthood,  to  make  his  poverty  more 
completely  splendid.  And  when  by  these  deductions  his 
fortune  was  so  shattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that  poor  pri- 
vilege allowed  him,  without  paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  a 
licence  of  alienation. 

A  slavery  so  complicated,  and  so  extensive  as  this,  called 
aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boasted  of  its  freedom. 
Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  applied  by  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  assuaged  some  temporary  grievances. 

At  length  the  military  tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  ap-  AboUtloii  of 
pendages  (having  during  the  usurpation  been  discontinued)  iiT«alnrl2Car. 
were  destroyed  at  one  blow  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24, 
which  enacts,  "  that  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  all 
*'  wardships,  liveries,  primer  seisins,  and  ousterlemaines,  val- 
*'  ues  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reason  of  any  tenure 

*  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken  away.  And  that 
*'  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by  homage,  knight-service, 
"  and  escuage,  and  also  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter  or 
**  knighting  the  son,  and  all  tenures  of  the  kiug  in  capite,  be 
"  likewise  taken  away.    And  that  all  sorts  of  tenures,  held 

*  of  the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  common 
"  socage ;  save  only  in  tenurein  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and 
"  the  honorary  services  (without  the  slavish  part)  of  grand 
"  seijeanty."  A  statute,  which  was  a  greater  acquisition  to 
the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than  even  nuign^i  carta 
itself :  since  that  only  pruned  the  luxuriances  that  had  grown 
out  of  the  military  tenures,  and  thereby  preserved  them  in 
vigour;   but  the  statute  of  King  Charles  extirpated  the 

7 
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whole,  and  demolished  both  root  ajod  bianchee.  'By  Imp. 
Stat.  31  Geo.  8,  oiS,  8.  43,  Coil  Stat.  Can.,  p.  xviil,  all  bads 
to  be  giaated  by  the  Crown  in  Canada  were  to  be  in  free  and 
common  eocage.' 


CHAPTER  vn. 

Of  THB  MODBSN  ENGLISH  TENXTBES. 

Altbouoh,  by  the  means  tliat  were  mentioiied  in  the  pre-  The  torare  of 
eeding  diapter,  the  oppressive  or  military  part  ol  the  f eodal  ^^^  ^ 
oooatitutioii  was  happily  done  away,  yet  we  are  not  to  ima-  '^^^^ 
pne  that  the  eonstttutioii  itedf  was  utterly  laid  aside,  anda 
new  one  introdneed*  in  its  room ;  ainee,  by  the  Statute  12 
Gar.  n.  the  tenures  of  socage  and  frankalmoign,  the  honor- 
ary Berviees  of  grand  serjeanty,  and  the  tenure  by  copy  of 
oenrt  toU,  were  reserved ;  nay,  all  tenures  in  general,  except 
{rankalm<»gn,  grand  seijeanty,  and  copyhold,  were  reduced 
to  <me  general  species  of  tenure, then  weU  known  and  subsist^ 
ing,  caOed  free  and  common  socage.  And  this,  being  sprung 
from  the  same  f eodal  original  as  the  rest,  demonstrates  the 
necessity  isi  fiilly  contemplating  that  antient  system ;  since 
it  is  that  alone  to  which  we  can  recur,  to  ez^ain  any  seem- 
ing or  real  difficulties,  that  may  arise  in  our  present  mode  of 
tenure. 

The  military  tenure,  or  that  by  knight-service,  consisted 
of  what  were  reputed  the  most  free  and  honourable  services, 
but  which  in  their  nature  were  unavoidably  uncertain  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  their  performance.    The  second  species 
of  tenure,  or  free-soecbgej  consisted  also  of  free  and  honour-  in  free  socage 
able  services ;  but  such  as  were  liquidated  and  reduced  to  an  t2n!^  ^^ 
absolute  certainty.    '  By  Imp.  Stat  31  Geo.  III.,  a  SI;,  s.  42, 
Cons.  Stat.  Onnada,  all  lands  to  be*granted  by  the  Crown  in  All  landa  here 
TJppCT  Canada  were  to  be  in  free  and  common  socage,  in  socage. 
and  in  England  also '  *  this  tenure  has  in  a  manner  absorbed  •  a  79 
and  swallowed  up  (since  the  statute  of  CSharles  the  Second) 
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almoBt  every  other  species  of  tenure.    And  to  this  we  are 
next  to  proceed. 

Socage,  in  its  most  general  and  extensive  signification, 
seems  to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and  determinate  ser- 
vice. And  in  this  sense  it  is  by  our  antient  writers  con- 
stantly put  in  opposition  to  chivalry,  or  knight-service,  where 
the  render  was  precarious  or  uncertain.  The  service  must 
therefore  be  certain,  in  order  to  denominate  it  socage ;  as  to 
hold  by  fealty  and  20s.  rent ;  or,  by  homage,  fealty,  and  208. 
rent ;  or,  by  homage  and  fealty  without  rent;  or,  by  fealty 
and  certain  corporal  service,  as  ploughing  the  lord's  land  for 
three  days;  or,  by  fealty  only  without  any  other  service ;  for 
all  these  are  tenures  in  socage. 

But  socage^  as  was  hinted  in  the  last  chapter,  is  of  two 
sorts :  /ree-socage,  where  services  are  not  only  certain,  but 
honourable ;  and  t^i^Zein-socage,  where  the  services,  though 
certain,  are  of  a  baser  nature.  Such  as  hold  by  the  former 
tenure  are  called  in  Glanvil,  and  other  subsequent  authors^ 
by  the  name  of  liberi  aokeTnanni,  or  tenants  in  free  socage. 
*  S.  80.  Of  this  tenure  we  are  first  to  speak ;  and  this  both  in  the  * 
nature  of  its  service,  and  the  fruits  and  consequences  apper- 
taining thereto  was  always  by  much  the  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent species  of  any. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  socage  tenures  were  the  relics 
of  Saxon  liberty;  retained  by  such  persons  as  had  neither 
forfeited  them  to  the  king,  nor  been  obliged  to  exchange 
their  tenure,  for  the  more  honourable,  as  it  was  called,  but» 
at  the  same  time,  more  burthensome,  tenure  of  knight-ser- 
vice. This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  tenure  which  pre- 
vails in  Kent,  called  gavel-kind,  which  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  species  of  socage  tenure;  the  preserva- 
tion whereof  inviolate  from  the  innovations  of  the  Norman 
conqueror  is  a  fact  universally  known.  And  those  who  thus 
preserved  their  liberties  were  said  to  hold  in  free  and  cotti- 
TRon  socage. 
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As,  theref ore,  the  grand  criterioa  and  ^ystingoishing  mark 
ef  this  qpedes  of  tenure  are  the  having  its  renders  or  ser- 
vices ascertained,  it  will  include  under  it  all  other  methods 
of  holding  free  lands  by  certain  and  invariable  rents  and 
duties;  and, in  particular^ petit  sergeanty,  tenure  in  burgage, 
ind  Qavelrkind, 
I     We  may  remember,  that  by  the  Statute  12  Oar.  II.  grand 
f  seigeanty  is  not  itself  totally  abolished,  but  only  the  slavish 
k  appendages  belonging  to  it ;  for  the  honorary  services  (such 
as  carrying  the  king's  sword  or  banner,  officiating  as  his 
butler,  carver,  &c.,  at  the  coronation)  are  still  reserved.    Now 
petUsergeantyheaisAgreat  resemblance  to  grand  sergeanty; 
for,  as  one  is  a  personal  service,  so  the  other  is  a  rent  or  ren- 
der, both  tending  to  some  purpose  relative  to  the  king's 
per^son.      Petit  sergeanty,  as  defined  by  Littleton,  consists       *  a  S2. 
in  holding  lands  of  the  king  by  the  service  of  rendering  to 
him  annually  some  small  implement  of  war,  as  a  bow,  a 
sword,  a  lance,  an  arrow,  or  the  like.    This,  he  says,  is  but 
socage  in  effect;  for  it  is  no  personal  service,  but  a  certain 
rent.    '  The  tenure  on  which  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and 
of  Wellington  hold  the  estates  granted  to  their  respective 
ancestors  for  military  service  are  of  this  nature,  each  ren- 
dering a  small  flag  or  ensign,  annually  deposited  in  Windsor 
Gssde.' 

Tenure  in  burgage  is  expressly  said  by  Littleton  to  be  but 
tenure  in  socage;  and  it  is  where  the  king  or  other  person 
is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  the  tenements  are 
held  by  a  rent  certain.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  kind  of  town 
socage ;  as  common  socage,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  , 
is  usually  of  a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  other  towns  by  the  right  of  sending  members 
to  parliament ;  and,  where  the  right  of  election  is  by  bur- 
gage  tenure,  that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
borough.  Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage  tenure, 
is  where  houses,  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  site  of 
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hotties,  in  an  anoient  borottigh^  are  held  of  aome  lord  in  oom- 
mon  socage,  by  a  certain  established  tmL  And  these  seem 
to  have  withstood  the  sho<^  of  the  N<Hiiian  enaroachments. 
principally  on  aceount  of  their  insignificancy,  which  made  it 
not  worth  while  to  compel  them  to  an  alteration  of  tenure. 
Besides,  the  owners  of  them  being  chiefly  artificers  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  trade,  conld  not,  with  any  tolerable  pro* 
priety,  be  put  on  such  a  military  establishment,  as  the  ton- 
•  8. 83L  ^ire  of  chivalry  waa  The  free  socage,  therefore,  in  which 
these  tenements  are  held,  seems  to  be  plainly  a  reinnant  of 
Saxon  liberty ;  which  may  also  account  for  the  great  variety 
of  customs,  affecting  many  of  these  tenements  so  held  in  an- 
ient burgage ;  the  principal  and  most  remarkable  of  which 
B<Hroagh  JSng-  is  that  called  Borough  English ;  so  named  in  contradistinc- 
tion, as  it  were,  to  the  Norman  customs,  and  which  is  token 
notice  of  by  Qlanvil,  and  by  Littleton,  viz.,  that  the  young- 
est son,  and  not  the  eldest^  succeeds  to  the  bt!ugage  tenement 
on  the  death  of  his  &ther.  For  which  Littleton  gives  this 
reason :  because  the  younger  son,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  is  not  so  capable  as  the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  help  him- 
self. Other  authors  have,  indeed,  given  a  much  stranger 
reason  for  this  custom,  as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently 
a  right  of  concubinage  with  his  tenant's  wife  on  her  wed- 
ding-night ;  and  that  therefore  the  tenement  descended  not 
to  the  eldest  but  to  the  youngest  who  was  more  certainly  the 
o&pring  of  the  tenant.  But  I  cannot  learn  that  ever  thift 
custom  prevailed  in  England,  though  it  certainly  did  in  Scot- 
land (under  the  name  of  mercheta  or  maro^ieta),  till  abol- 
ished by  Malcolm  III.  And,  perhaps,  a  more  rational  account 
than  either  may  be  fetched  (though  at  a  sufficient  distance) 
from  the  practice  of  the  Tartars;  among  whom,  according  to 
Father  Duhalde,  this  custom  of  descent  to  the  youngest  son 
prevails.  That  nation  is  composed  totally  of  shepherds  and 
^  herdsmen;  and  the  eldest  sons,  as  soon  as  they  are. capable 

of  leading  a  pastoral  life,  migrate  from  their  fisiher  with  a 
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eurtain  allotment  of  eattle,  and  go  to  seek  a  new  habitatioa 
The  youngest  son,  th^^or,  who  continues  latest  with  hig 
&ther,  is  natnially  the  heir  of  his  house,  the  rest  being  al- 
ready provided  for.  And  thus,  we  find  that,  among  many 
other  northern  nations,  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  sons 
but  one  to  migrate  from  the  father,  which  one  be^came  his  *S.  84. 
heir. 

The  nature  of  the  tenure  in  ^t^Hnd  affords  us  a  stronger  6aTei.kixid. 
argument  that  tenure  in  socage  is  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty. 
It  is  universally  known  what  struggles  the  Kentish  men  made 
to  preserve  their  antient  liberties,  and  with  how  much  success 
those  struggles  were  attended  (a).  And  as  it  is  principally  here 
that  we  meet  with  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  (though  it  was 
and  is  to  be  found  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom),  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  this  was  a  part  of  those  liberties ; 
a^[Teeably  to  Mr.  Selden's  opinion,  that  gavel-kind  before  the 
Norman  conquest  was  the  general  custom  of  the  realm.  The 
distinguishing  properties  of  tins  tenure  are  various ;  some  of 
the  principal  reasons  are  these  :  1.  the  tenant  is  of  age  suffi- 
cient to  aliene  his  estate  by  feoffment  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
2.  The  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case  of  an  attainder  and 
execution  for  felony ;  their  maxim  being  **  the  ficither  to  the 
bough,  the  son  to  the  plough."  3.  In  most  places  he  had  a 
power  of  devising  lands  by  will,  before  the  statute  for  that 
purpose  was  made.  4.  The  lands  descend,  not  to  the  eldest, 
youngest,  or  any  one  son,  but  to  all  the  sons  together ;  which 
was  indeed  antiently  the  most  usual*  course  of  descent  all  •  a  8&. 
over  England,  though  in  particular  places  particular  customs 
prevaiL 

Having  thus  distributed  and  distiuguished  the  several  Sw^tararcs 
species  of  tenure  in  firee  socage,  I  proceed  next  to  show  that 
this  also  partakes  very  strongly  of  the  f  eodal  nature.    Which 
may  probably  arise  from  its  antient  Saxon  original ;  since 


(a)  At  this  dftyth*  Kant  County  Armsarothe  WliiteHocMof  Hoigwtitlia 
.Saxon,  and  the  motto  Invkta, 
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(as  was  before  obBerved)  feuds  were  not  unknown  among 
the  SaxonSi  though  they  did  not  form  a  part  of  their  military 
policy,  nor  were  drawn  out  into  such  arbitrary  consequences 
as  among  the  J^ormans.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
imagine,  that  socage  tenure  existed  in  much  the  same  state 
before  the  conquest  as  after ;  that  in  Kent  it  was  preserved 
with  a  high  hand,  as  our  histories  infoim  us  it  was ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  socage  tenures  dispersed  through  England 
escaped  the  general  fate  of  other  property,  partly  out  of  fa- 
vour and  affection  to  their  particular  owners,  and  partly 
from  their  own  insignificancy. 

*  S  8&  ^However  this  may  be  the  tokens  of  their  f eodal  original 

will  evidently  appear  from  a  short  comparison  of  the  inci- 
dents and  consequences  of  socage  tenure  with  those  of  tenure 
in  chivalry ;  remarking  their  agreement  or  difference  as  we 
go  along. 
Held  of  Bupe-  1*  lu  the  first  place,  then,  both  were  held  of  superior  lords ; 
'  ^  one  of  the  king,  either  immediately,  or  ^as  lord  paramount ; 

.  and  (in  the  latter  case)  of  a  subject  or  a  mesne  lord  between 
the  king  and  the  tenant. 
SuUect  to  the      2.  Both  were  subject  to  the  feodal  return,  render,  rtot,  or 
orservioM,    '  service  of  some  sort  or  other,  which  arose  from  a  supposition 
being  oertaiiL  ^j  ^^  original  grant  from  the  lord  to  the  tenant.    In  the 
military  tenure,  or  more  proper  feud,  this  was  from  its  na- 
ture uncertain ;  in  socage,  which  was  a  feud  of  the  improper 
kind,  it  was  certain',  fixed,  and  determinate  (though  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  bare  fealty),  and  so  continues  to  this 
day. 
Oath  of  fealty.      3.  Both  were,  from  their  constitution,  universally  subject 
(over  and  above  all  other  renders)  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  or 
mutual  bond  of  obligation  between  the  lord  and  tenant. 
To  aids.  4.  The  tenure  in  socage  was  subject,  of  common  right,  to 

•  8. 87.        aids  for  knighting  the  son  and  marrying  the  eldest  daugh*- 

ter;  abolished  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II. 
BeliefB.  o.  Relief  is  due  upon  socage  tenure,  as  well  as  upon  tenure 
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in  cbivaliy.  'If,  howeTer,  no  rent  were  reserved,  no  relief  was 
payable  (a).  And  as  since  the  Stat  qma  emptorea  18  £d.  Ir 
BO  lands  can  be  granted  in  fee  simple,  except  by  the  Crown, 
to  be  Ibid  of  the  grantor,  and  as  therefore,  since  then,  no 
rent  can  be  reserved  on  such  a  grant  (&),  so  neither  can  any 
relief  be  payable.'  The  Statute  of  Charles  II.  reserves  the 
peliefs  incident  to  socage  tenures ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
lands  in  fee  simple  are  holden  by  a  rent,  relief  is  still  due  of 
common  right  upon  the  death  of  a  tenant, '  but  it  might  be 
shown  that  it  was  agreed  on  creating  the  tenure,  that  no 
relief  should  be  payable  (Co.  Litt.  by  Haig.,  98,  A.  n.,  2 ;  3 
Lev.  145).' 

6.  Primer  seisin  was  entirely  abolished  by  the  statute. 

7.  Wardship  is  also  incident  to  tenure  in  socage ;  but  of  a  Wardship, 
nature  very  different  from  that  incident  to  knight-service. 

For  if  the  inheritance  descend  to  an  infant  under  fourteen, 
the  wardship  of  him  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  belong  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee ;  because,  in  this  tenure,  no  military  or  *other  •  g.  ^g. 
personal  service  being  required,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  lord  to  take  the  profits,  in  ordet  to  provide  a  proper  sub- 
stitute for  his  infant  tenant;  but  his  nearest  relation  (to 
whom  the  inheritance  cannot  descend)  shall  be  his  guardian 
in  socage,  and  have  the  custody  of  his  land  and  body  till  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  fourteen  this  i^ardship  in 
socage  ceases ;  and  the  heir  may  oust  the  guardiitti,  and  call 
him  to  account  for  the  rents  and  profits ;  for  at  this  age  the. 
law  supposes  him  capable  of  choosing  a  guardian  for  himself. 
It  was  in  this  particular,  of  wardship,  as  also  in  that  of  mar- 
riage, and  in  the  certainty  of  the  render  or  service,  that  the 
socage  tenures  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  the  military 
ones.  But  as  the  wardship  ceased  at  fourteen,  there  was 
this  advantage  attending  it :  that  young  heirs,  being  left  at 
80  tender  an  sige  to  choose  their  own  guardians  till  twenty- 

(aj  Go.  litt  by  Harg;  93,  A.  zk  2;  3Ley.  146.         fbj  Seeanfe,  p.  7*^ 
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(me,  might  nuke  aa  improvident  choice.  Therefore,  when 
almost  all  the  landa  in  the  kingdom  were  turned  into  socage 
tenures,  the  same  statute  (12  Car.  II.  e.  24)  enacted,  that  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  any  father  by  will  to  apfoint  a, 
guardian,  tiU  his  child  should  attain  the  age  of  twentjr-one. 
And^  if  no  such, '  or  an  improper,'  aj^intment  be  made,  the 

ft 

Court  of  Court  of  Chancery  will  frequently  interpose,  and  name  a 
appoint  guardian,  to  prevent  an  infant  heir  from  improvidently  ex- 
posing himself  to  ruin ;  'a  power  in  the  court  which  it  should 
seem  is  not  excluded  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  132,  sec.  1  (a),  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  the  right  of  appointing  guardians  of  in*- 
fants  (such  infants  not  having  a  father  living,  or  any  legal 
guardian  authorized  by  law  to  take  chaige  of  their  persons 
Snzragate  ftnd  estates)  may  be  exercised  by  the  Surrogate  Court  of 
the  coxmty  in  which  the  infismt  resides ;  and  by  s.  4,  such 
guardians,  so  appointed,  shall  have  the  chaige  and  manage- 
ment of  the  i^eal  and  personal  estate,  and  the  care  of  the  per- 
son and  education  of  the  infant.  Notwithstanding  this  sec- 
tion, the  rule  in  equity  is,  that  money  belonging  to  an  infimt 
is  not  to  be  paid  to  the  guardian,  however  appointed,  but  is 
secured  and  paid  but  for  the  infant's  benefit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  unless  the  amount  be  small,  and  required 
for  the  immediate  use  61  the  infant,  or  ikere  be  special  cir- 
cumstances (by 

8.  The  vttlue  of  marriage  and  fines  for  alienation  are  de-* 
molished  by  the  statute  of  Charles  IL 

10.  Escheats  are  equally  incident  to  tenure  in  socage,  as 

they  were  to  tenure  by  knightnservice. 

Tennraby  Tbus  much  for  the  two  grand  species  of  tenure,  under 

iSo^edL^^  which  almost  all  the  free  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  holden 

till  the  restoration  in  1660,  when  the  former  was  abolished 

and  sunk  into  the  latter :  so  that  the  lands  of  both  sorts  are 

-■>..■-■  .  ..  —  -, 

(a)  B»  Sitmnard,  dune.  ChAiiibenBep.  15 ;  6  Gnnt  632 ;  bat  lee  per  Robin- 
Mm,  C.  J.,  Doe  Mariamne  w.  Alexander,  1  U.  C.  R.  120. 
(6)  UUMtt  r.  Bitehep,  IdQtttatiM. 
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now  hc^den  by  one  universal  tenure  of  free  and  common 
aoeage ;  'which  is  the  tenure  under  which  all  grants  of  lands 
in  Ontario  are  held  (a)/ 

The  other  grand  division  of  tenure,  mentioned  by  Bracton  Viiidn 
as  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  that  of  viUenage,  as 
contradistiJDguished  from  Ub&rwm  tenementumj  or  frank 
tenure.  And  this  (we  may  remember)  he  sub-divided  into 
two  classes,  pure  and  privileged  villenages ;  from  whence 
have  arisen  two  other  species  of  modem  tenures. 

*  in.  From  the  tenure  of  pure  villenage  have  sprung  the  *  s.  90. 
present  copyhold  tenures  in  England,  or  tenure  by  copy  of 
court-roll  at  the  will  of  the  lord :  in  order  to  obtain  a  dear 
idea  of  which  it  will  be  previously  necessary  to  take  a  short 
view  of  tiie  original  and  nature  of  manors. 

Manors  are  in  substance  as  antient  as  the  Saxon  constitu«  Of  manon. 
ti<m,  though  perhaps  differing  a  little,  in  some  immaterial 
drcumstanoes,  from  those  that  exist  at  this  day ;  just  as  we 
observed  of  feuds,  that  they  were  partly  known  to  our  an- 
cestors even  before  the  Norman  conquest.  A  manor,  maner* 
mm,  tnonendo,  because  the  usual  residence  of  the  owner, 
seems  to  have  been  a  district  of  groimd,  held  by  lords  or 
great  personages,  who  kept  in  their  own  hands  so  much  land 
as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  their  families,  which  were 
called  iemM  domimicaUe  or  demesne  lands ;  being  occupied 
bjr  the  lord,  or  d(ym,vn/us  mamerm,  and  his  servants.  The 
eiher,  or  ten/emewtal  lands  they  distributed  among  their  ten- 
ants ;  which,  from  the  different  modes  of  tenure,  were  dis- 
tingmshed  by  two  different  names.  First  booh-Umd,  or  char- 
ter kndy  which  was  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and  free*- 
services,  and  in  effect  differed  nothing  from  the  free-socago 
lands :  and  from  h^ice  have  arisen  most  of  the  freehold  ten- 
ants who  h<dd  of  particular  manors,  and  owe  suit  and  service 
to  the  same.     The  other  species  was  called  folh4a/nd,  which 

<«)  €uUey,  US. 
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was  held  by  no  assuiunce  in  writing,  but  distributed  among 
the  common  folk  or  people  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  re- 
sumed at  his  discretion ;  being  indeed  land  held  in  villenage 
which  we  shall  presently  describe  more  at  large.  The  I'esi- 
due  of  the  manor  being  uncultivated,  was  termed  the  lord's 
waste,  and  served  for  public  roads  and  for  common  of  pas- 

<:k>ixrt8  baron.  tuTB  to  the  lord  and  his  tenanta  Manors  were  formerly  cal- 
led baronies,  as  they  still  are  lordships ;  and  each  lord  or 
baron  was  empowered  to  hold  a  domestic  court,  called  the 
court-baron,  for  redressing  misdemeanors  and  nuisances 
within  the  manor ;  and  for  settling  disputes  of  property 
among  the  tenants.    This  court  is  an  inseparable  irigredient 

"•8.  9L  of  every  manor;  and  if  the  number*  of  suitors  should  so 

fail  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  to  make  a  jury  or  homage,  that 
is  two  tenants  at  least,  the  manor  itself  is  lost. 

AU  nuuion         In  the  early  times  of  our  legal  constitution,  the  king's 

mostDAve  ex-  "^  o  »  o 

uted  before  greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  territory  held  un- 
^ma  emptoret.  der  the  Crown,  granted  out  frequently  smaller  manors  to  in- 
ferior persons  to  be  holden  of  themselves :  which  do  there- 
fore continue  to  be  held  under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  called 
in  such  cases  the  lord  paramount  over  all  these  manors ;  and 
his  seignory  is  frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a  manor,  es- 
pecially if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feodal  baron,  or 
Subinfenda-     hath  been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.      In  imi- 

tlOXIB.  •' 

tation  whereof  these  inferior  lords  began  to  carve  out  and  to 
grant  to  others  still  more  minute  estates,  to  be  held  as  of 
themselves,  and  were  so  proceeding  downwards  in  infinittura, 
till  the  superior  lords  observed,  that  by  this  method  of  sub- 
infeudation they  lost  all  their  feodal  profits  of  wardships, 
marriages,  and  escheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
mesne  or  middle  lords,  who  were  the  immediate  superiors  of 
the  terre-tenant,  or  him  who  occupied  the  land :  and  also  that 
the  mesne  lords  themselves  were  so  impoverished  thereby, 
that  they  were  disabled  from  performing  their  services  to 
their  own  superior.    This  occasioned  the  Statute  of  Westm. 
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3,  on  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  L  c.  I,  which  directB  that  upon  Quia  mpknts^ 
all  sales  of  f eofiments  of  land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  the 
same,  not  of  his  immediate  feoffor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of 
the  fee,  of  whom  such  feoffor  himself  held  it.  *  And  from  •S.  w. 
hence  it  is  clear  that  all  manors  existing  at  this  day  must 
have  existed  as  early  as  King  Edward  I.  ;  for  it  is  essential 
to  a  manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of  the  lord  ;  and 
by  the  operation  of  that  statute  and  other  statutes,  no  ten- 
ant in  capite  since  the  accession  of  that  piince,  and  no  ten- 
ant of  a  common  lord,  since  the  Statute  of  quia  emptoresp 
could  create  any  new  tenants  to  hold  of  himself,  'hence  also 
it  follows  that  no  manors  exist  in  Canada.' 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  folk-land,  or  estates  held  in  vil-  Tenures  !& 
lenage,  this  was  a  species  of  tenure  neither  strictly  feodal, 
Konnan,  nor  Saxon ;  but  mixed  and  compounded  of  them 
all :  and  which  also,  on  account  of  the  heriots  that  usually 
attend  it,  may  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  Danish  in  its 
composition.  Under  the  Saxon  government  there  were  a  sort 
of  people  in  a  state  of  downright  servitude,  used  and  em- 
ployed in  the  most  servile  works,  and  belonging  both  they, 
their  children,  and  effects,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest 
of  the  cattle  or  stock  upon  it.  These  seem  to  have  been  those 
who  held  what  was  called  the  folk-land,  from  which  they 
were  removeable  at  the  lord's  pleasure.  On  the  arrivial  of  . 
the  Normans  here,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they  who 
were  strangers  to  any  other  than  a  feodal  state,  might  give 
some  sparks  of  enfranchisement  to  such  wretched  persons 
as  fell  to  their  share,  by  admitting  them  as  well  as  others,  to 
the  oath  of  fealty ;  which  conferred  a  right  of  protection,and 
raised  the  tenant  to  a  kind  of  estate  superior  to  dovmright 
slavery,  but  inferior  to  every  other  condition.  This  they  YiUeiiu. 
called  villenage,  and  the  tenants  villeins,  either  from  the 
word  vilie,  or  else,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  villa  ;  be- 
cause they  lived  chiefly  in  villages,  and  were  employed  in 
rustic  works  of  the  most  sordid  kind :  resembling  the  Spartan 
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helotes,  to  whom  alone  the  culture  of  the  lands  was  con- 
signed ;  their  rugged  masters,  like  our  northern  ancestors 
esteeming  war  the  only  honourable  employment  of  mankind. 
«  S.  93.  *  These  villeins,  belonging  principally  to  lords  of  man<x9» 
.  were  either  villeins  regardomt,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor 
or  land ;  or  else  they  were  in  gross,  or  at  large,  that  is,  an* 
nexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed 
from  one  owner  to  another.  They  could  not  leave  their  lord 
without  his  permission :  but  if  they  ran  away,  or  were  pur* 
loined  from  him,  might  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action, 
like  beasts  or  other  chattels.  They  held  indeed  small  por* 
tions  of  land  by  way  of  sustaining  themselves  and  families ; 
but  it  wss  at  the  mere  will  of  the  lord,  who  might  dispos- 
sess them  whenever  he  pleased ;  and  it  was  upon  villein  ser- 
vice, that  is,  to  cany  out  dung,  to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord's 
demesnes,  and  any  other  the  meanest  offices :  and  their  ser- 
vices were  not  only  base,  but  uncertain  both  as  to  their 
time  and  quantity.  A  villein  could  acquire  no  property 
either  in  lands  or  goods :  but,  if  he  purchased  either,  the 
lord  might  enter  upon  them,  oust  the  villein,  and  seize  them 
to  his  own  use,  unless  he  contrived  to  dispose  of  them  again 
before  the  lord  had  seized  them ;  for  the  lord  bad  then  lost 
his  opportunity.  The  children  of  villeins  .were  also  in  the 
*  S.  M.  same' state  of  bondage  with  their  patients. 
TenoTw  by  Villeins,  by  many  means,  in  process  of  time,gained  consider- 
zv)^  able  ground  on  their  lords ;  and  in  particular  strengthened  ih^ 

tenure  of  their  estates  to  that  degree,  that  they  came  to  have 
in  them  an  interest  in  many  places  full  as  good  as,  in  others 
better  than,  their  lords.  For  the  good-nature  and  benevo- 
lence of  many  lords  of  manors  having,  time  out  of  mind, 
permitted  their  villeins  and  their  children  to  enjoy  their 
possessions  without  interruption,  in  a  regular  course  of  des- 
cent, the  common  law,  of  which  custom  is  the  life,  now  gave 
them  title  to  prescribe  against  their  lords ;  and,  on  perform- 
ance of  the  same  services,  to  hold  their  lands  in  spite  of  any 
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^tennioatLon  of  the  lord's  wilL  For  though  in  general  ihej 
are  stiU  9ud  to  hold  %heit  estates  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet 
it  18  soeh  a  will  48  is  agreeable  to  the  oufltonis  of  themaaor; 
vhich  enntQins  are  preserved  and  evidenoed  by  the  roUs  of 
the  several  eoorta-baron  in  which  they  are  entered,  or  kept 
<n  foot  by  the  constant  immeaioriiJ  usage  of  the  several 
soanora  in  which  the  lands  lie.  •  And  as  such  tenants  had 
nothing*  to  shew  for  their  estates  but  these  customs,  and 
admiasaops  in  pursoanoe  of  them,  entered  on  these  rolls,  or 
the  copies  of  such  entries  ¥dtnassed  by  the  steward,  they 
now  began  to  be  called  tena/nt9  by  copy  of  cowrt-roU^  and 
their  tenure  itself  a  oopyhold. 

Thus  wpjhfAA  tenures,  aa  Sir  Sdward  Coke  obeerres, 
although  very  meanly  descended,  ^yet  came  of  an  ancient 
house;  for.  fiom  what,  has  been  {wemised,  it  appears^  that 
copyholders  are  in  truth  Uo  other  but  villeins,  who,  by  a  htfig 
series  of  encroachments  on  the  lord,  have  at  last  establidied 
a  customary  right  to  those  estates,  which  before  w^re  held 
absolutely  at  the  lord's  wilL^  And  these  encroachments  *S-^- 
grew  to  be  so  universal,  that  when  tenure  in  villenage  was 
virtually  abolished  (though  copyholds  were  reserved)  by  the 
Statute  of  Charles  II.,  there  was  hardly  a  pure  villein  left  in 
the  nation.  For  Sir  Thomas  Smith  testifies,  that  in  his  time 
(and  he  was  secretary*  to  Edward  VI.)  he  never  knew  any 
villein  in  gross  tWon^out  the  realm ;  and  the  few  villeins 
regardant  that  were  then  remaining,  were  such  only  as  had 
belonged  to  biebops,  monasteries,  or  other  ecclesiaatical  corr 
poratioas,  in  the  preceding  times  of  popery.  For  he  tells  us, 
that ''  the  holy  fathers,  monks  and  friars,  had  in  their  con* 
"  f eesioias,  and  especially  in  their  extreme  and  deadly  sick-  * 
^'nesB,  eenvinoed  the  laity  how  dsAgeroue  a  practioe  it  wafi, 
"  for  one  Christian  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage :  so  that 
"  temporal  men,  by  Uttle  and  little,  by  reason  of  that  terror 
"  in  their  consciences,  were  glad  to  manumit  all  their  villeins, 
"  But  the  said  holy  fathers,  with  the  abbots  and  priors,  did 
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**  not  in  like  sort  by  theirs ;  for  they  also  had  a  scruple  in 
*'  conscience  to  impoverish  and  despoil  the  Church  so  much, 
as  to  manumit  such  as  were  bond  to  their  churches,  or  to 
the  manors  which  the  church  had  gotten  ;  and  so  kept  their 
**  villeins  still."  By  thetie  several  means  the  generality  of 
villeins  in  the  kingdom  have  long  ago  sprouted  up  into 
copyholders ;  their  persons  being  enfranchised  by  manumis- 
sion or  long  acquiescence ;  but  their  estates^  in  strictness, 
remaining  subject  to  the  same  servile  conditions  and  forfei* 
tures  as  before ;  though,  in  general,  the  villein  services  are 
usually  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  quit-rent. 

*S.  97.  *Ab  a  farther  consequence  of  what  has  been  premised,  we 

may  collect  these  two  main  principles,  which  are  held  to  be 
the  supporters  of  the  copyhold  tenure,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  exist:  1.  That  the  lands  be^ parcel  of,  and  situate 
within,  that  manor,  under  which  it  is  held.  2.  That  they 
have  been  demised,  or  demisable,  by  copy  of  court-roll, 
immemorially.  For  immemorial  custom  is  the  life  of  all 
tenures  by  copy;  so  that  no  new  copyhold  can,  strictly 
speaking,  be  granted  at  this  day, '  or  could  ever  have  existed 
in  Canada.' 

•a  96.  *Thus  much  for  the  ancient  tenure  of  pure  viUenage,  and 
the  modem  one  of  copyhold  ai  the  wvU  of  the  lord,  which  is 
lineally  descended  from  it. 

*  S.  101.  ^Thus  have  we  taken  a  compendious  view  of  the  principal 
and  fundamental  points  of  the  doctrine  of  tenures,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  in  which  we  cannot  but  remark  the 
mutual  connexion  and  dependence  that  all  of  them  have 
upon  each  other.  And  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that 
whatever  changes  and  alterations  these  tenures  have  in 
process  of  time  undergone,  from  the  Saxon  eera  to  the  12 
Car.  II.,  all  lay  tenures  are  now  in  effect  reduced  to  two 
species :  free  tenure  in  common  socage,  and  base  tenure  by 
copy  of  court-roll  *  the  former  alone  existing  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  FREEHOLD  ESTATES  OF  INHCRITANCE. 

The  next  objects  of  oor  disquisitions  are  the  nature  and 
properties  of  eskUes.  An  estate  in  lands,  t^iements  and  here- 
ditaments, signifies  such  interest  83  the  tenant  hath  therein : 
8D  that,  if  a  man  grants  all  his  estate  in  Dale  to  A.  and  his 
heirs,  everything  that  he  can  possibly  grant  shall  pass 
thereby  (a).  It  is  called  in  Latin  statue ;  it  signifying  the 
condition  or  circumstance  in  which  the  owner  stands  with  re- 
gard to  his  property.  And,  to  ascertain  this  with  proper  pre- 
cision and  accuracy,  estates  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
view  :•  first,  with  regard  to  the  quomtity  of  interest  which 
the  tenant  has  in  the  tenement ;  secondly,  with  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  that  quantity  of  interest  is  to  be  enjoyed ;  and 
thirdly, with  regard  to  the  number  and  con7iea>um8  of  the  ten- 
ants. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  qv/intity  of  interest  which  the  The  quantity 

of  interest. 

tenant  hiis  in  the  tenement;  this  is  measui^ed  by  its  duration 
and  extent.  Thus,  either  his  right  of  possession  is  to  subsist 
for  an  uncertain  period,  during  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of 
another  man ;  to  determine  at  his  own  decease,  or  to  remain 
to  his  descendants  alWr  him ;  or  it  is  circumscribed  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  months,  or  days ;  or  lastly,  it  is  in- 
finite and  unlimited,  being  vested  in  him  and  his  repi*esenta- 
tives  for  ever.  And  this  occasions  the  primary  division  of*  *  g^  iq^ 
estates  into  such  as  are  freehold,  and  such  as  are  less  than 
freehold. 

'  The  quality  of  an  estate  has  reference  to  its  tenure,  as 
whether  in  common,  in  joint  tenancy,  on  condition,  &c. ' 


(a)  Co.  Litt.  M6. 

8 
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Definition  of       An  estate  of  freehold,  liberv/m  tenenierUum,  or  franktene- 

An  mtato  of 

freehold.  ment '  is  such  an  estate,  as  at  common  law '  required  actual 
possession  of  the  land ;  'and  no  other  is,  legally  speaking,  free- 
hold ; '  which  actual  possession  could  '  prior  to  the  Stat.  14  & 
15  Vic.  c.  7 ;  R.  S.  O.  c.  98  (see  post,  s.  317),  by  which  the  im- 
mediate freehold  lies  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery, '  by  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  be  only  given  by  the  ceremony 
called  livery  of  seisin,  which  is  the  same  as  the  feodal  inves- 
titure. And  from  these  principles  we  may  extract  this  de- 
scription of  a  freehold :  that  it  is  such  an  estate  in  lands  as 
'was  formerly  only, '  conveyed  by  livery  of  seisin ;  or,  in  tene- 
ments of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
And  accordingly  it  is  laid  down  by  Littleton,  that,  where  a 
freehold  shall  pass,  it  behoveth  to  have  livery  of  seisin.  As, 
therefore,  estates  of  inheritance  and  estates  for  life  could  not 
by  common  law  be  conveyed  without  livery  of  seisin^  these 
are  properly  estates  of  freehold ;  and,  as  no  other  estates '  were 
required  to  be '  conveyed  with  the  same  solemnity,  therefore 
no  others  '  were  or  yet  are '  properly  freehold  estates  (a). 

Estates  of  freehold  (thus  understood)  are  either  estates  of 
imheritcmce,  or  estates  Tiot  of  inheritance.  The  former  are 
again  divided  into  inheritances  aheolute  or  fee-simple ;  and 


(a J  It  is  soggested  that  the  above  definition  ao  far  as  it  makea  po^fetti&i^ 
eanential  to  the  existence  of  a  freehold  estate,  ii  perhape  at  the  pneent  day  tub- 
ject  to  aome  qualification.  If  lands  be  limited  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for 
life ;  or,  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail,  remainder  to  G.  for  Ufe  or  in  fee, 
these  remainders  are  still  now  regarded  as  freehold  estates,  thoogh  the  possession 
is  in  A. ;  and  A.  as  the  taker  of  the  first  of  the  freehold  estates,  is  said  to  have  the 
immediaU  freehold.  Freston  Ertates,  vol.  1,  214,  215.  TUs  distinction  ii  also 
rooognised  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  which  enacts  that  ooxporeal  hereditaments  shall, 
as  regards  the  imnudiate  freehold  thereof,  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery.  The 
Act  deariy  recognises  freehold  estates  other  than  immediate,  and  consequently 
not  accompanied  by  possession ;  these  it  does  not  provide  for,  as  they  lay  in 
grant  before  the  Act,  since  possession  could  not  be  given,  or  livery  made. 
Moreover,  possession  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be  had  in  an  inoor* 
porsal  tenement,  and  yet  a  freehold  estate  may  exist  init  To  this  may  be  added 
that  "  such  interests  only  as  may  continue  for  the  period  of  a  life,  are  estates  of 
freehold ;  all  interests  for  a  shorter  period,  or  mors  properly  speaking,  for  a  de- 
finite space  of  time  are  chattel  interests. ''    Prest  Estates,  203. 
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inheritances  limdted,  one  species  of  which  we  iisually  call 
fee-taiL 

I.  Tenant  in  fee-simple  (or,  as  he  is  frequently  styled  I.  Fee-Bimple. 
tenant  in  fee)  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  generally,  ab- 
solutely, and  simply;  without  mentioning  what  heirs,  but 
referring  that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  the  disposition  of 
the  law.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  fee  (feodvm)  is  the 
same  with  that  of  feud  or  fief,  and  in  its  original  sense,  it  is*  *  8-  IWL 
taken  in  contradistinction  to  aUodium;  which  latter  the 
writers  on  this  subject  define  to  be  of  every  man's  own 
land,  which  he  possesseth  merely  in  his  own  right,  without 
owing  any  rent  or  service  to  any  superior.  This  is  property 
in  its  highest  degree ;  and  the  owner  thereof  hath  dbsolutum 
d  directum  dominiwm,  and  therefore  is  said  to  be  seised 
thereof  absolutely  m  dominico  9f\M>^  in  his  own  demesne. 
But  feodwm,  or  fee,  is  that  which  is  held  of  some  superior, 
on  condition  of  rendering  him  service ;  in  which  superior 
the  ultimate  property  of  the  land  resides.  And  therefore 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  defines  the  feud  or  fee  to  be  the  right 
which  the  vassal  or  tenant  hath  in  lands,  to  use  the  same^ 
and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him  and  his  heirs,  rendering 
to  the  lord  his  due  services ;  the  mere  allodial  property  of 
the  soil  always  remaining  in  the  lord  7?his  allodial  property 
no'subject  in  England  has  (a) ;  it  being  a  received,  and  now 
undeniable,  principle  in  the  law,  that  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land are  holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king.  The 
king,  therefore,  only  hath  ahsohUum  et  directum  dominium : 
but  all  subjects'  lands  are  in  the  nature  of  feodnim  or  fee : 
whether  derived  to  them  by  descent  fix>m  their  ancestors,  or 
purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration;  for  they  cannot 
come  to  any  man  by  either  of  those  ways,  unless  accompanied 
with  those  f eodal  dogs  which  were  laid  upon  the  first  feu- 

(a)  Co.  liu.  L 
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datory  when  it  was  originally  granted.  A  subject,  therefore^ 
hath  only  the  usufruct,  and  not  the  absolute  property  of  the 
soil ;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  expresses  it,  he  hath  doTnvnviimr 
utile,  but  not  dofiiinium  directuin.  And  hence  it  is,  that, 
in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  law,  we  express  the  strongest 
and  highest  estate  that  any  subject  can  have  by  these 
words :  "  he  is  seised  thereof  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee!'  It 
is  a  man's  demesne,  dominixywrn,  or  property  since  it  belongs 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  yet  this  dominicum,  property, 
or  demesne,  is  strictly  not  absolute  or  allodial,  but  qualified 
or  feodal :  it  is  his  demesne,  as  of  fee :  that  is,  it  is  not 
purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it  is  held  of  a  superior 
lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  resides.  'And  hence  it 
is  that  the  holder  of  lands,  though  in  fee-simple,  is  still 
termed  tenant  in  fee.' 
•  S.  106.  'This  is  the  primary  sense  and  acceptation  of  the  word 

wwdfu,  *^^  *^^^'  ^^*'  (^  ^^^  Martin  Wright  very  justly  observes),  the 
doctrine,  "  that  all  lands  are  holden/*  having  been  for  so 
many  ages  a  fixed  and  imdeniable  axiom,  our  English  law- 
yers do  very  rarely  (of  late  years  especially)  use  the  word 
fee  in  this  its  primary,  original  sense,  in  contradistinction  to 
allodiv/m  or  absolute  property,  with  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern; but  generally  use  it  to  express  the  continuance  or 
quantity  of  estate.  A  fee,  therefore,  in  general,  signifies  an 
estate  of  inheritance  ;  being  the  highest  and  most  extensive 
interest  that  a  man  can  have  in  a  feud  ;  and  when  the  term 
is  used  simply,  without  any  other  adjunct,  or  has  the  ad- 
junct of  simple  annexed  to  it  (as  a  fee,  or  a  fee-simple) > 
it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a  fee  conditional  at  the 
common  law,  or  a  fee-tail  by  the  Statute  de  donis;  im- 
porting an  absolute  inheritance,  clear  of  any  condition, 
limitation,  or  restrictions  to  particular  heirs,  but  descendible 
to  the  heirs  general,  whether  male  or  female,  lineal  or  colla- 
teral. And  in  no  other  sense  than  this  is  the  king  said  to 
be  seised  in  fee  he  being  the  feudatory  of  no  man. 
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Taking,  therefore,  fet  for  the  future,  unless  where  other-  Distinction  be- 
wise  explained,  in  this  its  secondary  sense,  as  an  estate  of  reiTuiTmoor. 
inheritance,  it  is  applicable  to,  and  may  be  had  in,  any  kind  ^enta  ^ 
of  hereditaments,  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal    But  there 
is  this  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  hereditaments 
that  of  a  corporeal  inheritance,  a  man  shall  be  said  to  be 
seized  vn,  hia  demesne  as  of  fee ;  of  an  incorporeal  one,  he 
shall  only  be  said  to  be  seized  as  of  fee,  and  not  in  his  de- 
mesne.    For,  as  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  in  their  na- 
ture coUateral  to  and  issue  out  of,  lands  and  houses  (a),  their 
owner  hath  no  property,  dominicv,m,  or  demesne,  in  the 
ihmg  itself,  but  hath  only  something  derived  out  of  it,  re- 
sembling the  eervitutes,  or  services  of  the  civil  law.    The 
(ioinitiicum  or  property  is  frequently  *in  one  man,  while    *  S.  107. 
the  appendage  or  service  is  in  another.    Thus  Caius  may  be 
seised  as  of  fee  of  a  way  leading  over  the  land,  of  which 
Titius  is  seized  in  hie  devfieene  ae  of  fee. 

The  word  "  heirs  "  is  necessary  in  the  grant  or  donation,  Jhie  wwd 
in  order  to  make  a  fee,  or  inheritance.     For,  if  land  be  given  neoesauy. 
to  a  man  forever,  or  to  him  and  his  assigns  forever,  this  vests 
in  him  but  an  estate  for  life.     This  very  great  nicety  about 
the  insertion  of  the  word  "heirs"  in  all  feoffments  and 
grants,  in  order  to  vest  a  fee,  is  plainly  a  relic  of  the  feodal 
strictness ;  by  whibh,  we  may  remember,  it  was  required*    •  S.  los. 
that  the  form  of  the  donation  should  be  punctually  pursued. 
And,  as  the  personal  abilities  of  the  donee  wei*e  originally 
supposed  to  be  the  only  inducements  to  the  gift,  the  donee's 
estate  in  the  land  extended  only  to  his  own  person,  and  sub- 
sisted no  longer  than  his  life ;  unless  the  donor,  by  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  grant,  gave'  it  a  longer  continuance, 
and  extended  it  also  to  his  heirs.  But  this  rule  is  now  softened 
by  many  exceptions. 

For,  1.  It  does  not  extend  to  devises  by  will ;  in  which  Not  requind 

in  wills. 
fa}  Sm  S.  20. 


/ 
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as  ihey  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the  feodal  ri- 
gour was  apace  wearing  out^  a  more  liberal  construction  is 
allowed ;  and  therefore  *  even  before  the  4  Wm.  TV.  e.  1/ 
by  a  devise  to  a  man  forever,  or  to  one  and  his  assigns  for- 
ever, or  to  one  in  fee  simple,  the  devisee  '  took '  an  estate 
of  inheritance ;  for  the  intention  of  the  devisor  '  was '  suffi- 
ciently plain  {]t>m  the  words  of  perpetuity  annexed,  though 
he  had  omitted  the  words  of  inheritance  *  In  many  cases 
also  a  fee  would  pass  by  a  will  though  there  were  no  words 
of  perpetuity ;  as  on  a  devise  to  A.  coupled  with  a  personal 
duty  which  might  require  that  the  fee  should  pass,  as  to  set- 
tle children  in  business ;  but  if  the  duty  enjoined  were  a  mere 
charge  on  the  estate,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  devise  in- 
volved the  devisee  in  no  personal  responsibility,  the  fee 
would  not  pass  (a).  And  by  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  R  S.  O.  a  106,' 
a  devise  of  land  contained  in  a  will  shall  pass  all  the  estate 
in  the  land  whereof  the  devisor  was  seized,  unless  it  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  will  that  the  testator  intended  to  devise  a 
Nor  in'certain  lesser  estate,  2.  Neither  '  did '  this  rule  extend  to  fines  or  re* 
▼eyuioeii.    ^^^pj^^  considered  as  a  species  of  conveyance ;  for  thereby 

an  estate  in  fee  passed  by  act  and  operation  of  lawwithout  the 
word  ^'  heirs :"  as  it  does  also,for  particular  reasons,  by  certain 
other  methods  of  conveyance,  which  have  relation  to  a  former 
grant  or  estate  '  in  fee.  Thus  a  release  fi^m  one  co-parcener 
to  another,  or  from  one  joint-tenant  in  fee  to  another,  of  the 
entire  estate  (6),  of  all  the  right,  of  the  releasor,  will,  with- 
out any  words  of  limitation,  convey  a  fee.  It  is  said  also 
that  the  word  ''  heirs  "  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  fee  where 
one  holding  under  a  conveyance  in  fee  grants  the  lands  to 
another  expressing  in  the*  grant  that  the  grantee  is  to  have 
the  lands  ''as  fuUy  as  they  were  conveyed  to  him  the 
grantor  '\c).    Nor  is  the  word  requisite  in  case  of  a  release 

• 

(u)  Uoyd  T.  Jaekaon,  L.  R.  2  Q.  K,  Ex.  Ch.  269. 
(6)  EuUan  ▼  BuUan,  Mich.  T.  4  Vic.  IT.  C. 
ic)  2  Prwt.  on  Est.  2 ;  Shepp.  Touch.:i01. 
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of  a  right  in  extinguishinent  of  the  right,  and  not  in  the 
creation  or  transfer  of  or  to  enlarge  an  estate ';  thus  a  release 
by  the  grantee  in  fee  of  a  rent  charge  of  all  his  right  to  the 
freeholder  will  pass  the  fee  without  use  of  the  word  "  heirs :" 
and  in  contracts  for  sale  of  lands,  as  where  A.  seized  in  fee 
contracts  to  sell  to  B.,  without  use  of  the  word  "  heirs/'  or 
defining  the  quantity  of  estate  intended  to  be  conveyed,  it 
will  be  assumed  to  be  a  contract  for  an  estate  in  fee  (a).' 
3.  In  grants  of  lands  to  sole  corporations  and  their  succes-  Oorpontibns, 
sors,  the  word  **  successors  "  supplies  ihe  place  of  "  heirs  ;  " 
for  as  heirs  take  from  the  ancestor,  so  does  the  sucessor  from 
the  predecessor.*  But  in  a  grant  of  land  to  a  corporation  •  s.  109. 
aggr^fate,  the  word  "  successors  "  is  not  necessary,  though 
usually  inserted ;  for,  albeit  such  simple  grant  be  strictly 
only  an  estate  for  life,  yet,  as  that  corporation  never  dies, 
such  estate  for  life  is  perpetual,  or  equivalent  to  a  fee-simple, 
and  therefore  the  law  allows  it  to  be  one.  '  Still  it  differs 
from  an  ordinary  fee-simple  in  this,  that  if  by  any  means 
the  corporation  be  dissolved  whilst  holding  the  land,  the 
interest,  it  then  has  will  revert  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs, 
and  not  go  to  the  Crown  by  escheat.  On  such  a  grant,  there- 
for, though  the  word  ''  successors  "  be  named,  there  is  what 
is  termed  a  posaihUity  of  reverter.'  4.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of 
the  king,  a  fee-simple  will  vest  in  him,  without  the  word 
''heirs"  or  "successors"  in  the  grant;  partly  from  prerogative 
royal,  and  partly  from  a  reason  similar  to  the  last,  because 
the  king  in  judgment  of  law  never  dies.  But  the  general 
role  is  that  the  word ''  heirs  "  is  necessary  to  create  an  estate 
of  inheritance.    '  The  word  "  assigns  "  is  superfluous.' 

II.  We  are  next  to  consider  limited  fees,  or  such  estates  Of  limited 
of  inheritance  as  are  clogged  and  confined  with  conditions, 
or  qualifications,  of  any  sort.    And  these  we  may  divide 
into  two  sorts :    1.  Qualified  or  base  fees ;  and,  2.  Fees  con- 

(a)  See,  further,  Preeton  Evt  voL  2,  42,  and  po9t  s.  325. 
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ditional,  so  called  at  the  common  law ;  and  afterwards  fees- 
toi^,  in  consequence  of  the  statute  de  donis,  - 

A  base  or  1.  A  base,  OF  qualified  fee,  is  such  a  one  as  hath  a  qualifi* 

cation  subjoined  thereto,  and  which  must  be  determined 
wheneyer  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.     As, 
in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  tenomta  of  the  Tnanor 
of  Dale ;  in  this  instance,  whenever  the  heirs  of  A.  cease  to 
be  tenants  of  that  manor,  the  grant  is  eutirely  defeated.  So, 
when  Henry  VI.  granted  to  John  Talbot,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Kingston-Lisle  in  Berks,  that  he  and  his  heirs,  lords  of 
the  said  manor,  should  be  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of 
Barons  of  Lisle ;  here,  John  Talbot  had  a  base  or  qualified 
f e9  in  that  dignity,  and,  the  instant  he  or  his  heirs  quitted 
the  seignory  of  this  manor,  the  dignity  was  at  an  end.  This 
•  S.  110.    *  estate  is  a  fee,  because  by  possibility  it  may  endure  for- 
ever in  a  man  and  his  heirs ;  yet,  as  that  duration  depends 
on  the  concurrence  of  collateral  circumstances,  which  qualify 
and  debase  the  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  quali- 
fied or  base  fee.    '  The  term  **  base  fee  "  is  frequently  made 
use  of  in  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  100,  as  to  barring  entailed  estates ; 
and,  as  there  used,  it  signifies,  by  s.  1,  that  estate  in  fee  sim- 
ple into  which  an  estate  tail  is  converted,  where  the  issue  in 
tail  are  barred,  but  those  entitled  in  remainder  or  otherwise 
are  not  barred :  as  where  there  is  a  protector  to  the  settlement 
who  refuses  to  consent  to  the  disposition  by  the  tenant,  who 
conveys  in  fee  simple ;  here  only  the  issue  in  tail  are  barred, 
and  not  those  in  remainder  or  reversion,  and  the  estate  of 
the  grantee  is  called  a  base  fee.    It  will  be  seen  such  estate 
is  within  the  definition  given  above,  for  it  may  by  possibility 
endure  forever  in  the  grantee  and  his  heirs,  viz.,  so  long  as 
there  is  issue  of  the  grantee,  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  its  dura- 
tion depends  on  that  collateral  circumstance  which  qualifies 
and  debases  the  purity  of  Ui^grant  in  fee  simple.' 

A  oosdition*l      2,  A  conditional  fee,  at  the  common  law,  was  a  fee  re 
strained  to  some  particular  heirs,  exclusive  of  others :  as  to 
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the  heirs  of  a  mcun's  body,  by  which  only  his  lineal  descend- 
ants weare  admitted,  in'  excli»ion  of  collateral  heire ;  or  to 
the  heirs  nuUe  of  his  body,  in  exclusion  both  of  collaterals,  and 
lineal  females  also.  It  was  called  a  conditional  fee,  by  reason 
of  the  condition  expressed  or  implied  in  the  donation  of  it, 
that^  if  the  donee  died  without  such  particular  heirs,  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  donor.  For  this  was  a  condition 
annexed  by  law  to  all  grants  whatsoever ;  that,  on  failure  of 
the  heirs  specified  in  the  grant,  the  gratit  should  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  land  return  to  its  antient  proprietor.  Such 
conditional  fees  were  istrictly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  feuds, 
when  they  first  ceased  to  be  mere  estates  for  life,  and  were 
not  yet  arrived  to  be  absolute  estates  in  f ee*simple. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  condition  annexed  to  these  fees 
by  the  common  law,  our  ancestors  held,  that  such  a  gift  (to 
a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body),  was  a  gift  upon  condition, 
that  it  should  revert  to  the  donor,  if  the  donee  had  no  heirs 
of  hia  body ;  but  if  he  had,  it  should  remain  to  the  donee. 
They  therefore  called  it  a  fee-simple,  on  condition  that  he 
had  issue.  Now,  we  must  observe,  that,  when  any  condition 
is  performed,  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone  ;  and  the  thing 
to  which  it  was  before  annexed,  becomes  absolute,  *and*S.  lU. 
wholly  unconditi(mal.  So  that,  as  soon  as  the  grantee  had 
any  issue  bom,  his  estate  was  supposed  to  become  absolute, 
by  the  performance  of  the  condition;  at  least  for  these  three 
purposes :  1.  To  enable  the  tenant  to  aliene  the  land,  and 
thereby  to  bar  not  cffnly  his  o  vim  issue,  but  also  th6  donor  of 
his  interest  is  the  reversion  (a).  2.  To  subject  him  to  for- 
feit it  for  la^eason ;  which  he  could  not  do,  till  issue  bom> 
longer  than  for  his  own  life;  lest  thereby  the  inheritanceof  the 
issue  and  reversion  of  the  donor,  might  have  been  defeated. 
3.  To  empower  him  to  charge  the  land  with  rents,  commons, 
and  certain  other  incumbrances,  so  as  to  bind  his  issue.  And 

(a)  Co.  Litt  1% 
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this  was  thought  the  more  re&sonable,  because^  by  the  birth 
of  the  issue,  the  possibility  c4  the  donor's  reversion  was  ren- 
dered more  distant  and  precarious :  and  his  interest  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  which  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  was 
solicitous  to  protect ;  without  much  regard  to  the  right  of 
succession  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  issue.  However,  if 
the  tenant,  did  not  in  fact  aliene  the  land,  the  course  of 
descent  was  not  altered  by  this  performance  of  the  condition ; 
for  if  the  issue  had  afterwards  died,  and  then  the  tenant,  or 
original  grantee,  had  died,  without  making  any  alienatian> 
the  land,  by  the  terms  of  the  donation,  could  descend  to 
none  but  the  heirs  of  hie  body,  and,  therefore^  in  default  of 
them,  must  have  reverted  to  the  donor.  For  which  reason, 
in  order  to  subject  the  lands  to  the  ordinary  course  of  des- 
cent, the  donees  of  these  conditional  fees  simple  took  care  to 
aliene  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the  condition  by  hav- 
ing issue ;  and  afterwards  repurchased  the  lands,  which  gave 
them  a  fee-simple  absolute,  that  would  descend  to  the  heirs 
general,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  And 
thus  stood  the  old  law  with  regard  to  conditional  fees ; 
which  things,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  though  they  seem 
antient,  are  yet  necessary  to  be  known ;  as  well  for  the  de- 
claring how  the  common  law  stood  in  such  cases,  as  for  the 
sake  of  annuities,  and  such  like  inheritances,  as  are  not 
within  the  statutes  of  entail,  and  therefore  remain  as  at  the 
common  law. 
*s:ii2.  *The  inconveniences  which  attended  these  limited  and 
dwit!^^^  *  fettered  inheritances,  were  probably  what  induced  the  judges 
to  give  way  to  this  subtle  finesse  of  construction  (for  such  it 
undoubtedly  was),  in  order  to  shorten  the  duration  of  these 
conditional  estates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nobility,  who 
were  willing  to  perpetuate  their  possessions  in  their  own 
families,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  procured  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  the  Second,  13  Edward  I.,  c.  1  (commonly 
caUed  the  Statute  de  donia  condUionalVbwi)  to  be  made 
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which  paid  a  greater  regard  to  the  private  vdll  aad  intentions 
of  the  donor,  than  to  the  propriety  of  such  intentions,  or  any 
pablic  considerations  whatsoever.  This  statute  revived  in 
some  sort  the  antient  feodal  restraints  which  were  originally 
laid  on  alienations,  by  enacting,  that  from  thenceforth  the 
will  of  the  donor  be  observed ;  and  that  the  tenements  so 
given  (to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body)  should  at  all  events 
go  to  the  issue,  if  there  were  any ;  or,  if  none,  should  revert 
to  the  donor. 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  the  judges 
determined  that  the  donee  had  no  longer  a  conditional  fee- 
simpje,  which  became  absolute  and  at  his  own  disposal,  the 
instant  any  issue  was  bom ;  but  they  divided  the  estate  into 
two  parts,  leaving  in  the  donee  a  new  kind  of  particiilar  estate, 
which  they  denominated  a  fee-tail;  and  investing  in  the  donor 
the  ultimate  fee-simple  of  the  land,  expectant  on  the  failure  * 
of  issue ;  which  expectant  estate  is  what  we  now  call  a  rever- 
sion. And  hence  it  is  that  Littleton  tells  us  that  tenant  in 
fee-tail  is  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  original  of  estates-tail,  I  now  pro-  ^"^^^  "^7  or 
ceed  to  consider  what  things  may^  or  may  not,  be  entailed  un-  entaUed. 
der  the  Statute  de  donia,*     Tenements  is  the  only  word  used       •s.  113. 
in  the  statute :  and  this  Sir  Edward  Coke  expounds  to  compre- 
hend all  corporeal  hereditaments  whatsoever ;  and  also  all 
incorporeal  hereditaments,  which  savour  of  the  realty,  that 
is,  which  issue  out  of  corporeal  ones,  or  which  concern,  or  are 
annexed  to,  or  may  be  exercised  within  the  same ;  as  rents, 
estovers,  commons,  and  the  like.     Also  offices  and  dignities, 
which  concern  lands,  or  have  relation  to  fixed  and  certain 
places,  may  be  entailed.    But  mere  personal  chattels,  which  What  cumot 
savour  not  at  all  of  the  realty,  cannot  be  entailed ;  '  nor 
even  chattels  real,  as  terms  of  years :  and  in  each  of  these 
cases,  if  the  gift  be  in  such  terms  as  would  in  case  the  donor 
were  seized  in  fee-simple  confer  an  estate-tail  on  the  donee, 
such  donee  will  as  a  general  rule,  take  the  whole  absolute 
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interest  though  without  issue'  (a).  Neither  can  an  office  be 
entailed  which  merely  relates  to  such  personal  chattels ;  nor 
an  annuity,  which  charges  only  the  person,  and  not  the  lands 
of  the  grantor :  '  that  is,  if  the  owner  in  fee  of  such  an  office 
or  annuity  (as  in  the  case  of  grant  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  of 
such  office  or  annuity,  which  as  before  explained  would  confer 
an  incorporeal  hereditament)  should  give  the  same  to  another 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  such  other*  hath  still  a  fee-condi- 
tional at  common  law,  as  before  the  statute ;  and  by  his  aliena- 
tion (after  issue  bom)  may  bar  the  heir  or  reversioner  (6). 
An  estate  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  another's  life  cannot  be 
entailed :  for  this  is  strictly  no  estate  of  inheritance  (as  will 
appear  hereafter),  and  therefore  not  within  the  Statute  de 
donis. 
Estates-tail         Next,  as  to  the  several  species  of  estates-tail,  and  how  they 

are  either  gen-  ,  ,     %,  .^  .  i 

end  or  tpecicu.  are  respectively  created.  Estates-tail  are  either  general  or 
special.  Tail  general  is  where  lands  and  tenements  are  given 
to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten:  which  is  called  tail- 
general,  because  how  often  soever  such  donee  in  tail  be  mar- 
ried, his  issue  in  general  by  all  and  every  such  marriage  is, 
in  successive  order,  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate-tail,  per 
formam  doni.  Tenant  in  tail-special  is  where  the  gift  is 
restrained  to  certain  heii*s  of  the  donee's  body,  and  does  not 
*  S.  114.  go  to  all  of  them  in  general.  And  this  may  ^happen  several 
ways.  I  shall  instance  in  only  one ;  as  where  lands  and 
tenements  are  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  on 
Mary  his  now  wife  to  be  begotten :  here  no  issue  can  inherit, 
but  such  special  issue  as  is  engendered  between  them  two ; 
not  such  as  the  husband  may  have  by  another  wife :  and 
therefore  it  is  called  special  tail.  And  here  we  may  observe, 
that  the  words  of  inheritance  (to  him  and  his  heirs)  give  him 
an  estate  in  fee :  but  they  being  heirs  to  be  by  him  begUten, 
this  makes  it  a  fee-tail ;  and  the  person  being  also  limited, 

(a)  ZeverUhorpe  v  Aihbu,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  861. 

(6)  t^reston  Est  Vol  2,  p.  290 ;  TaUarum^s  cate^  Tud.  Lg,  Ca.  696. 
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aa  whom  such  heirs  shall  be  begotten  (viz.:  Mary  his  preie^U 
wife\  this  makes  it  a  fee-tail  special. 

Estates  in  general  and  special  tail  are  farther  diversified 
by  the  distinction  of  sexes  in  such  entails  ;  for  both  of  them 
may  either  be  in  tail  vnnle  or  tail/emoZa.  As  if  lands  be 
given  to  a  man,  and  his  heirs  vnale  of  his  body  begotten,  this 
is  an  estate  in  tail  male  general ;  but  if  to  a  man  and  the 
heirs  female  of  his  body  on  his  present  ivife  begotten,  this  is 
an  estate  in  tail-female-^spedal.  And,  in  case  of  an  entail 
male,  the  heirs  female  shall  never  inherit,  nor  any  derived 
finom  them ;  nor,  i  oonverso,  the  heirs  male,  in  case  of  a  gift 
in  tail  female.  Thus,  if  the  donee  in  tail  male  hath  a  daughter, 
who  dies  leaving  a  son,  such  grandson  in  this  case  cannot 
inherit  the  estate-^tail ;  for  he  cannot  deduce  his  descent 
wholly  by  heirs  male.  And  as  the  heir  male  must  convey 
his  descent  wholly  by  males,  so  must  the  heir  female  wholly 
by  females.  And  therefore  if  a  man  hath  two  estates-tail, 
the  one  in  tail  male,  the  other  in  tail  female ;  and  he  hath 
issue  a  daughter,  which  daughter  hath  issue  a  son;  this  grand- 
son can  succeed  to  neither  of  the  estates ;  for  he  cannot  con- 
vey his  descent  wholly  either  in  the  male  or  female  line. 

As  the  word  heirs  is  necessary  to  create  a  fee,  so  in  further  Words  neces- 
limitation  of  the  strictness  of  the  feodaJ  donation,  the  word  fee-tail 
hody,  or  some  other  words  of  procreation,  are  necessary  to 
make  it  a  fee-tail,  and  ascertain  to  what  heirs  in  particular*    •  s.  115. 
the  fee  is  limited    If,  therefore,  either  the  words  of  inherit- 
ance or  words  of  procreation  be  omitted,  albeit  the  others 
are  inserted  in  the  grant,  this  will  not  make  an  estate-tail. 
As,  if  the  grant  be  to  a  man  and  his  issue  of  his  body,  to  a 
man  and  his  seed,  to  a  man  and  his  child/ren,  or  offspring ; 
all  these  are  only  estates  for  life,  there  wanting  the  words  of 
inheritance,  his  heirs.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gift  to  a  man, 
and  his  Aeirs  male  or  female^  is  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and 
not  in  fee-tail ;  for  there  are  no  words  to  ascertain  the  body 
out  of  which  they  shall  issue.    Indeed,  in  last'wills  and  tes- 
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iaments,  wherein  greater  indulgence  is  allowed,  an  estate-tail 
may  be  created  by  a  devise  to  a  man  and  his  seed,  or  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  male;  or  by  other  irregular  modes  of  ex- 
pression. 
lncident8to«     The  incidents  to  a  tenancy  in  tail,  imder  the  Statute 
ta^^  ^     Westm.  2,  are  chiefly  these :    1.  That  a  tenant  in  tail  may 
•  a  iifl    commit  waste  on  the  estate-tail,  by  felling  timber,  pulling 
down  houses,  or  the  like,  without  being  impeached,  or  called 
to  account  for  the  same :  '  but  after  possibility  of  issue  ex- 
tinct, he  may  be  restrained  in  Equity  from  committing  hu- 
moursome  or  malicious  waste,  such  as  tearing  down  the  man- 
sion-house of  an  estate  without  cause'  (a).     2.  That  the  wife 
of  the  tenant  in  tail  shall  have  her  dower,  or  thirds,  of  the 
estate-tail.    3.  That  the  husband  of  a  female  tenant  in  tail 
may  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  the  estate-tail.    4.  That  an 
estate-tail '  might  formerly  have  been '  barred  or  destroyed 
by  a  fine,  by  a  common  recovery,  or  by  lineal  warranty  de- 
scending with  assets  to  the  heir,  'and  may  now  be  barred  by 
a  conveyance  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Stat 
9  Vic.  c.  11,  R.  S.  O.  c.  100.    All  which  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained at  large.' 

Thus  much  for  the  nature  of  estates-tail :  the  establish- 
ment of  which  family  law  (as  it  is  properly  styled  by  Pigott,) 
occasioned  infinite  difficulties  and  disputes.  Children  grew 
disobedient  when  they  knew  they  could  not  be  set  aside  : 
farmers  were  ousted  of  their  leases  made  by  tenants  in  tail ; 
for,  if  such  leases  had  been  valid,  then,  under  colour  of  long 
leases,  the  issue  might  have  been  virtually  disinherited :  ere* 
ditors  were  defrauded  of  their  debts ;  for,  if  tenant  in  tail 
could  have  charged  his  estate  with  their  payment,  he  might 
also  have  defeated  his  issue,  by  mortgaging  it  for  as  much 
as  it  was  worth :  innumerable  latent  entails  were  produced 
to  deprive  purchasers  of  the  lands  they  had  fairly  bought ; 
^ -%■ 

(o)  See  notes  to  Garth  y.  Coiton,  1 W.  ft  T.  Lg.  Ca.  Eq.  897.  J 
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of  suits  in  oonsequence  of  which  our  ancient  books  are  full : 
and  treasons  were  encouraged ;  as  estates-tail  were  not  liable 
to  forfeiture,  longer  than  for  the  tenant's  life.  So  that  they 
were  justly  branded,  as  the  source  of  new  contentions  and 
mischiefii  unknown  to  the  common  law ;  and  almost  uni- 
versally considered  as  the  common  grievance  of  the  realm. 
But  as  the  nobility  were  always  fond  of  this  statute,  be- 
cause it  preserved  their  family  estates  from  forfeiture,  there 
was  little  hope  of  procuring  a  repeal  by  the  legislature,  and 
therefore,  by  the  contrivance  of  an  active  and  politic  prince, 
a  method  was  devised  to  evade  it. 

About  two  hundred  years  intervened  between  the  making  Estates-tui 
of  the  Statute  de  donia,  and  the  application  of  common  reoo-  mon  recover- 
veries  to  this  intent,  in  the  .twelfth  year  of  Edward  lY. ;  ^^' 
which  were  then  openly  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  a  *suf- 
ficient  bar  of  an  estate-tail.  For  though  the  courts  had,  so 
long  before  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  very  frequently  hinted 
'their  opinion  that  a  bar  might  be  effected  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, yet  it  was  never  carried  into  execution,  till  Edward 
IV.  observing  (in  the  disputes  Between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster)  how  little  effect  attainders  for  treason  had 
on  £EUDilies.  whose  estates  were  .protected  by  the  sanctuary  of 
entails,  gave  his  countenance  to  tiiis  proceeding,  and  suffered 
TaUarwni^s  case  t^be  brought  before  the  court  (a) :  wherein, 
in  consequence  of  the  principles  then  laid  down,  it  was  in 
effect  determined,  that  a  common  recovery  suffered  by  ten- 
ant in  tail  should  be  an  effectual  destruction  thereof  What 
common  recoveries  were,  both  in  their  nature  and  conse- 
qaences^  and  why  they  we^re  allowed  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
estate-tail,  must  be  reserved  to  a  subsequent  enquiry.  At 
present  I  shall  only  siay,  that  they  were  fictitious  proceed- 
ings, introduced  by  a  kind  of  pia  fraua,  to  elude  the  Statute 
de  danis,  which  was  found  so  intolerably  mischievous,  and 

(a)  Tod.  RL  Frdp,  CMee,  562. 0d5. 
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which  yet  one  branch  of  the  legislature  would  not  then  con- 
sent to  repeal ;  and  that  these  recoveries  ,  however  clandes- 
tinely introduced,  Became,  by  long  use  and  acquiescence,  a 
most  common  assuTance  of  lands ;  and  were  looked  upon  as 
the  legal  mode  of  conveyance,  by  which  tenant  in  tail 
might  dispose  of  his  lands  and  tenements :  so  that  no  court 
would  suffer  them  to  be  shaken  or  reflected  on,  and  even 
Acts  of  Parliament  have,  by  a  side-wind,  countenanced  and 
established  them. 

This  expedient  having  greatly  abridged  estates-tail  with 
regard  to  their  duration,  others  were  soon  invented  to  strip 
them  of  other  privileges.  The  next  that  was  attacked  was 
their  freedom  from  forfeitures  for  treason  (a). 

The  next  attack  which  they  suffered  in  order  of  time,  was 
by  the  Statute  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  28  (&),  whereby  certain 
leases  made  by  tenants  in  tail,  which  do  not  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  issue,  were  allowed  to  be  good  in  law,  and  to 
bind  the  issue  in  tail.  But  they  received  a  more  violent 
blow,  in  the  same  session  of  parliament,  by  the  construction 
Fine  a  bar.  put  upoD  the  Statute  of  Fines,  by  the  Statute  32  Hen. 
YIII.,  c.  36,  which  declares  a  fine  duly  levied  by  tenant  in 
tail  to  be  a  complete  bar  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  all  other 
persons  claiming  under  such  entail.  This  was  evidently 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  Henry  VI||^  whose  policy  it 
was  (before  commbn  recoveries  had  obtained  their  full 
strength  and  authority)  to  lay  the  road  as-open  as  possible 
to  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
overgrown  power  of  his  nobles, 
es  to  By  a  statute  of  the  sueoeeding  year  (a),  all  estates-tail 


tail  are  liable.  ^T^  rendered  liable  to  be  charged  for  payment  of  debts  due 
to  the  king  by  record  or  special  contract;  as  since,  by  the 


(a)  26  Hen.  Vllt.,  c.  18,  but  it  would  seem  that  in'case  of  treason  the  life  in' 
terett  of  the  traitor  ii  still  liable  to  forfeiture ;  see  pott,  sec  256,  and  title  Ee* 
cheat. 

(6)  See  poUy  a.  319.  (c)  38  Hen.  VIIL  e.  89,  b.  75. 
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*  English '  bankrupt  laws,  they  are  also  subjected  to  be  sold 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  a  bankrupt. 

'Estates-tail  might  have  been  formerly  barred  by  warranty 
descending  with  assets  to  the  heir,  as  well  as  by  a  fine  or  re- 
covery. The  operation  of  fines  and  recoveries,  their  aboli- 
tioiiy  and  the  mode  of  barring  substituted  therefor,  by  9  Vic. 
c  11,  R.  S.  O.  c.  100,  is  reserved  for  future  consideration 
in  treating  of  conveyances  by  tenants  in  tail.  It  may  now,  Conveyu&oes 
however,  be  mentioned  shortly,  that,  by  that  statute,  every  under  R.  s.  O. 
actual  tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  remainder,  expectancy,  or  ^' 
otherwise,  except  issue  inheritable  in  expectancy  to  an 
estate-tail,  and  tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct,  and  those  restrained  by  the  before-named  Act  of  34 
&  35  H.  VIII.,  or  by  any  other  Act  from  barring  their  estates 
tail,  may  by  proper  assurance  under  seal  to  be  registered 
within  six  months  after  execution,  convey  such  estate-tail 
in  fee-simple  absolute,  or  for  any  lesser  estate,  and  thereby 
bar  the  issue  in  tail,  and  all  in  remainder  or  reversion  to  the 
extent  of  the  estate  conveyed;  but  if  it  should  happen 
that  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance  there  should  be  a  pro- 
ieetor  to  the  settlement  (generally  a  person  having  under  the 
same  settlement  the  first  life  estate  prior  to  the  estate  tail), 
then. the  consent  of  such  protector  is  requisite,  otherwise 
the  issue  in  tail  0ily  will  be  barred,  and  not  those  in  re- 
mainder or  reversion.' 

*  A  further  mode  of  bar  may  arise  by  non-claim  under  the 
opeiation  of  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  ss.  26,  27, 28,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter ;  it  suffices  here  to  say  that  under  that 
Act  lapse  of  time  and  mere  passiveness  in  the  tenant  in  not 
enforcing  his  rights  against  a  person  in  possession,  not 
acknowledging  his  title,  will  bar  the  tenant  and  all  whom 
he  might  himself  bar.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  FREEHOLDS,  NOT  OF  INHERITANCE. 

*S.  120.  We  are  next  to  discourse  of  such  estates  of  freehold,  as 

are  not  of  inheritance,  but  for  lift  only.  And  of  these  estates 
for  life,  some  are  canvennJtitynal^  or  expressly  created  by  the 
act  of  the  parties ;  others  merely  legal,  or  created  by  con- 
struction and  operation'  of  law.  We  will  consider  them  in 
their  order. 
Estates  for  1.  Estates  for  life,  expressly  created  by  deed  or  grants 

(which  alone  are  properly  conventional)  are  where  a  lease  is 
made  of  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man,  to  hold  for  the  term 
of  his  own  life,  or  for  that  of  any  other  person,  or  for  more 
lives  than  one :  in  any  of  which  cases  he  is  styled  tenant  for 
life  only*;  when  he  holds  the  estate  by  the  life  of  another, 
he  is  usually  called  tenant  'pwr  aiiter  vie  (a).  These  estates 
for  life  are,  like  inheritances,  of  a  f eodal  nature ;  and  were, 
for  some  time,  the  highest  estate  that  any  man  could  have 
in  a  feud,  which  (as  we  have  before  seen  (6) )  was  not  in  its 
original  hereditary.  They  were  given  or  conferred  by  the 
same  f eodal  rights  and  solemnities,  the  same  investiture  or 
lively  of  seisin,  as  fees  themselves ;  /ind  they  are  held  by 
fealty,  if  demanded,  and  such  conventional  rents  and  ser- 
vices as  the  lord  or  lessor,  and  his  tenant  or  lessee,  have 
agreed  on. 
•8. 121.  ^Estates  for  life  may  be  created,  not  only  by  the  express 

mSTmitee    "^^^^  before  mentioned,  but  also  by  a  general  grant,  with- 
•  tenancy  for   Q^t  defining  or  limiting  any  specific  estate,    As,  if  one  grants 
to  A.  B.  the  manor  of  Dale,  this  makes  him  tenant  for  life. 
For  though,  as  there  are  no  words  of  inheritance  or  hnrs 

(a)  See  ch.  16.  (6)  a  55. 
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mentioned  in  the  grant,  it  cannot  be  oonstnied  to  be  a  fee 
(a),  it  shall  however  be  construed  to  be  as  large  an  estate  as 
the  words  of  the  donation  will  bear,  and  therefore  an  estate 
for  life.  Also  such  a  grant  at  large,  or  a  grant  for  a  term  of 
life  generally,  shall  be  construed  to  be  an  estate  for  the  life 
of  the  grantee  in  case  the  grantor  hath  authority  to  make 
sach  grant :  for  an  estate  for  a  man's  own  life  is  more  bene- 
ficial and  of  a  higher  nature  than  for  any  other  life ;  and 
the  rule  of  law  is,  that  all  grants  are  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  grantor, '  unless  in  the  case  of  the  king 
granting  gratuitously  at  the  suit  and  instance  of  the  gran- 
tee* (6). 

Such  estates  for  life  will,  generally  speaking,  endure  as  Of  Mtaiesfor 
long  as  the  life  for  which  they  are  granted :  but  there  are  able  upon 
some  estates  for  life,  which  may  determine  upon  future  ^^*^  *"' 
contingencies,  before  the  life  for  which  they  were  created 
expires.  As,  if  an  estate  be  granted*  to  a  woman  during  her 
widowhood,  or  to  a  man  until  be  be  promoted  to  a  benefice ; 
in  these,  and  similar  cases,  whenever  the  contingency  hap- 
pens, when  the  widow  marries,  or  when  the  grantee  obtains 
a  benefice,  the  respective  estates  are  absolutely  deter- 
mined and  gone.  Tet,  while  they  subsist,  they  are  reckoned 
estates  for  life ;  because,  the  time  for  which  they  will  en- 
dure being  uncertain,  they  may  by  possibility  last  for  life, 
if  the  contingencies  upon  which  they  are  to  determine 
do  not  sooner  happen.  And,  moreover,  in  case  an  estate  be 
granted  to  a  man  for  his  life,  generally,  it  may  also  deter- 
mine by  his  civU  death  '  as  in  case  of  outlawry,  or  attain- 
der for  treason  or  felony '  (o) :  for  which  reason  in  convey- 
ances the  grant  is  sometimes  made  "  for  the  term  of  a  man's 
natural  life ; "  which  can  only  determine  by  his  v/Uural 


(s)  See  ante  i.  107.     (6)  As  to  oomtniction  of  Crown  grants,  see  jios<  s.  8M. 

(c)  Me  a.  Thmnmm,  7  L.  J.  K.  S.  132,  327;  Stephen  Blsckst  yoL  I, book 
L  The  instance  given  by  Blackstone  of  a  monk  is  no  longer  law;  Re  Met- 
atf^fmB23L.J.N.&Ck7.308;  Blake ^. Blake,  7 Ir.  Chy.  Rep.  349. 
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•S,  122. 

Of  the  inci- 
dents. 


Reasonable 


2.  Emble- 
ments. 


death.  '  And  though  the  grant  be  so  made  and  thus  not 
determined  till  nainral  death,  still  in  case  of  attainder  the 
life  estate  will,  it  would  seem,  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown'  (a). 
*The  incidents  to  an  estate  for  life  are  principally  the 
following ;  which  are  applicable  not  only  to  that  species  of 
tenants  for  life,  which  are  expressly  created  by  deed ;  but 
also  to  those,  which  are  created  by  act  and  operation  of 
law. 

1.  Every  tenant  for  life,  unless  restrained  by  covenant  or 
agreement,  may  of  common  right  take  upon  ^the  land  de- 
mised to  him  reaaonaUe  esUroerB  or  hotea.  For  he  hath  a 
right  to  the  full  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  land,  and  all  its 
profits,  during  his  estate  therein.  But  he  is  not  permitted 
to  cut  down  timber, '  unless  possibly  to  cultivate  wild  lands  ' 
(6),  or  do  waste  upon  the  premises :  for  the  destruction  of 
such  things,  as  are  not  the  temporary  profits  of  the  tene- 
ment, is  not  necessary  for  the  tenajit's  complete  enjoyment 
of  his  estate,  but  tends  to  the  permanent  and  lasting  loss  of 
the  person  entitled  to  the  inheritance. 

2.  Tenant  for  life,  or  his  representatives,  shall  not  be  pre- 
judiced by  any  sudden  determination  of  his  estate,  because 
such  a  determination  is  contingent  and  uncertain.  There- 
fore, if  a  tenant  for  his  own  life  sows  the  lands,  and  dies 
before  harvest,  his  executors  shall  have  the  enMementa,  or 
profits  of  the  crop :  for  the  estate  was  determined  by  the 
act  of  God,  and  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  law,  that  aetua  Dei  ne- 
mi/mfadt  injurium.  The  representatives,  therefore,  of  the 
tenant  for  life  shall  have  the  emblements  to  compensate  for 
the  labour  and  expense  of  tilKng,  manuring,  and  sowing 
the  lands;  and  also  for  the  encouragement  of  husbandry, 
which,  being  a  public  benefit,  tending  to  the  increase  and 
plenty  of  provisions,  ought  to  have  the  utmost  security  and 
privilege  the  law  can. give.    So  it  is  also,  if  a  man  be  tenant 


(a)  See  section  266,  pott,      (h)  As  to  the  right  to  clear  wild  land,  seejwit. 
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for  the  life  of  another,  and  cestuy  que  vie,  or  he  on  whose 
life  the  land  is  held,  dies  after  the  corn  is  sown,  the  tenant 
pur  auter  vie  shaU  have  the  emblements.  The  same  is  also 
the  rule,  if  a  life-estate  be  determined  by  the  (ust  of  law 
Therefore  if  a  lease  be  made  to  husband  and  wife  during 
coverture  (which  gives  them  a  determinable  estate  for  life), 
and  the  husband  sows  the  land,  and  afterwards  they  are  di- 
vorced a  vinculo  Tnatrimonvi,  the  husband  shall  have  the 
emblements  in  this  case ;  for  the  sentence  of  divorce  is  the 
act  of  law.  But  if  an  estate  for  life  be  determined  by  the 
tenant's  own  act  (as  by  forfeiture ;  or,  if  a  tenant  during 
widowhood  thinks  proper  to  marry),  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  tenants,  having  thus  determined  the  estate  by 
their  own  acts,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  emblements. 
The  doctrine  of  emblements  extends  not  only  to  com  sown, 
'but  to  other  annual  products  of  annual  labour,  as '  to  roots 
planted,  or  other  annual  artificial  profit,  but  it  is  otherwise 
of  fruit  trees,  grass,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  planted  an- 
nually at-  the  expense  and  labour  of  the  tenant,  but  are 
either  a  permanent,  or  natural  profit  of  the  earth.  For 
when  a  man  plants  a  tree,  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  plant 
it  in  contemplation  of  any  present  profit ;  but  merely  with 
a  prospect  of  its  being  useful  to  himself  in  future,  and  to 
future  successions  of  tenants. 

3.  A  third  incident  to  estates  for  life  relates  to  the  under-  As  to  their  un- 
tenants, or  lessees.  For  they  have  the  same,  nay  greater  *'" 
indulgences  than  the  lessors,  the  original  tenants  for  life. 
The  same ;  for  the  law  of  estovers  and  emblements  with  re- 
gard to  the  tenant  for  life,  is  also  law  with  regard  to  his 
under-tenant,  who  represents  him  and  stands  in  his  place : 
and  greater ;  for  in  those  cases  where  the  tenant  for  life  shall 
not  have  the  emblements,  because  the  estate  determines  by 
his  own  act,  the  exception  shall  not  reach  his  lessee,  who  is 
a  third  person.  As  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  holds  dur- 
ante  vidmtaUy  her  taking  husband  is  her  own  act,  and 
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n.Of 
in  tail,  a/Eer 
pouihilityof 
ittue  extinct. 


therefore  deprives  her  of  the  emblements :  but  if  she  leases 
her  estate  to  an  under-tenant,  who  sows  the  land,  and  she 
then  marries,  this  her  act  shall  not  deprive  the  tenant  of  his 
emblements,  who  is  a  stranger,  and  could  not  prevent  her. 
The  lessees  of  tenants  for  life  bad  also  at  the  common  law 
another  most  unreasonable  advantage ;  for,  at  the  death  of 
their  lessors,  the  tenants  for  life,  these  imder-tenants,  might, 
if  they  pleased,  quit  the  premises,  and  pay  no  rent  to  any- 
body for  the  occupation  of  the  land  since  the  last  quarter- 
day,  or  other  day  assigned  for  payment  of  rent  (a).  To  re- 
medy which  it  is  now  enacted  (b),  that  the  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators of  tenant  for  life,  on  whose  death  any  lease 
determined,  shall  recover  of  the  lessee  a  ratAble  proportion 
of  rent,  from  the  last  day  of  payment  to  the  death  of  such 
lessor.  'Our  legislature  has  also  enacted  that  rents, annuities, 
dividends  and  other  periodical  payments  in  the  nature  of 
income,  shall,  like  interest  on  money  lent,  be  considered  as 
accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  be  apportioned '  (c). 

II.  The  next  estate  for  life  is  of  the  legal  kind,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  conventional ;  viz.,  that  of  tenant  in 
ta/U  after  poaaibUity  of  isfme  eoctinct  This  happens  where 
one  is  tenant  in  special  tail,  and  a  person  from  whose  body 
the  issue  was  to  spring,  dies  without  issue ;  or,  having  left 
issue,  that  issue  becomes  extinct :  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  surviving  tenant  in  special  tail  becomes  tenant  in  tail 
after  possibility  of  issue  extinct.  As  where  one  has  an  es- 
tate to  him  and  his  heirs  on  the  body  of  his  present  wife  to 
be  begotten,  and  the  wife  dies  without  issue :  in  this  case 
the  man  has  an  estate-tail,  which  cannot  possibly  descend  to 
any  one ;  and  thei*efore  the  law  makes  use  of  this  long 
periphrasis,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  give  an  adequate  idea 


(a)  10  Rep.  137 ;  Tndor  BL  Prop.  Cases,  166. 
(6)  But  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  15. 

(e)  R.  S.  O.  c.  136,  taken  mainly  from  Imp.  Stat  4  ft  5  William  IV.  c.  22, 
M  to  which  see  notes  to  Clun^t  oam,  Tudor's  Lg.  Ca.  RL  Prop,  and  Shelford  Stat. 
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of  his  estate.  For  if  it  had  called  him  barely  tenant  in  fee- 
tail  epecialy  that  *would  not  have  distinguished  him  from  •  a  12<S. 
others ;  and  besides,  he  has  no  longer  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
or  fee,  for  he  can  have  no  heirs  capable  of  taking  per  formam 
doni.  Had  it  called  him  ten€mt'in4ail,  withovi  iseiLe,  this 
had  only  related  to  the  present  fact,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  future  issue.  Had  he  been  styled 
tenaTU-in-taU,  without  poseibUity  of  issue,  this  would  ex- 
clude time  past  as  well  as  present,  and  he  might  under  this 
description  never  have  had  any  possibility  of  issue.  No 
definition,  therefore,  could  so  exactly  mark  him  out,  as  this 
of  tenant-in-iatZ  after  possibilittf  of  issue  extinct,  which 
(with  a  precision  peculiar  to  our  own  law)  not  only  takes  in 
the  possibility  of  issue  in  tail,  which  he  once  had,  but  also 
states  that  this  possibility  is  now  extinguished  and  gone. 

This  estate  must  be  created  by  the  act  of  Qod,  that  is,  by 
the  death  of  that  person  out  of  whose  body  the  issue  was  to 
spring ;  for  no  limitation,  conveyance,  or  other  human  act 
can  make  it.     For,  if  land  be  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten,  and  they  are  di- 
vorced a  vvnculo  matrimonii,  they  shall  neither  of  them 
have  this  estate,  but  be  barely  tenants  for  life,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inheritance  once  vested  in  them.    A  possibility  of 
issue  is  always  supposed  to  exist  in  law,  unless  extinguished 
by  the  death  of  the  parties  :  even  though  the  donees  be  each 
of  them  an  hundred  years  old.     *  A  Court  of  Equity  will, 
however,  often  act  on  supposition  to  the  contrary;  thus,  if 
property  be  vested  in  trustees,  in  trust  for  a  married  woman 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  children  of  the  marriage,  the 
Court  will,  after  the  wife  has  attained  a  certain  age,  allow 
the  property  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  parties  may  agree  on, 
if  each  be  suijv/ris,  on  the  assumption  that  the  wife  is  past 
<5hild-bearing.' 

In  general,  the  law  looks  upon  this  estate  as  equivalent  to 
sxL  estate  for  life  only ;   but  the  tenant  has  some  of  the 
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adtantages  of  tenant-in-tail,  as  not  to  be  punishable  for 
waste. 

•  S.  126.  *III-  Tenant  by  the  curtea^  of  Eiigla/nd  is  where  a  man 

Tenancy  &jr  th4  nmrrifta  a  woman  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  that  is^ 
of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee-simple  or  fee- tail ;  and  has  by 
her  issue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her 
estate.  In  this  case  he  shall,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  hold 
the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  England. 

*  The  right  of  the  husband,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated action  of  the  Legislature  been  the  subject  of  much 
doubt  and  litigation.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  35  Vic.  c.  16 
(2  March  1872),  up  to  which  time,  Con.  Stat.  c.  73,  R.  S.  O. 
c.  125,  ss.  2,  3  governed,  no  conveyance  or  other  act  of  ar 
wife  in«respect  of  her  real  estate  nhall  deprive  her  husband 
(s.  4  Con.  Stat.)  of  his  estate  by  the  curtesy.  See  the  judg- 
ment in  Fwrneas  v.  MitcheU,  3  App.  Rep.  511.  Sections  1 
and  2  of  the  Con.  Stat.  (ss.  3  &  2  R  S.  O.)  deprive  the  hus- 
band of  his  common  law  right  to  the  pernancy  of  the  profits 
during  life  of  the  wife,  but  if  the  marriage  were  before  5th 
of  May,  1859,  and  the  husband  had  before  that  day  taken 
2>088e88ion,  then,  s.  2  did  not  extend  to  deprive  him  of  such 
right :  Dingman  v.  Austin,  33  U.  C.  R.  190.  Up  to  the 
Act  of  35  Vic.  c.  16  (2  March,  1872),  the  wife  had  no  jvs 
diaponendi  of  her  realty  apart  from  her  husband,  as  a  feme 
sole,  and  he  could  not  without  his  consent  be  deprived  of  hi& 
tenancy  by  the  curtesy.  It  was  held  in  Fumesa  v.  Mitchell,. 
Patterson,  J.  A.  dissenting,  that  the  Act  of  35  Vie.  did  not 
deprive  the  husband  of  his  estate  by  curtesy  when  the  wife 
had  not  disposed  of  the  land  by  act  inter  vivos  or  by  will. 
The  R.  S.  0.  c.  125,  s.  4  is  expressly  to  the  same  effect,  and  the 
remarks  made  hereafter  in  treating  of  that  statute  and  of 
c.  127  should  be  referred  to.  The  questions  under  these 
statutes  .are  such  as  to  preclude  their  being  fully  dealt  with 
in  this  work.' 
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*There  are  four  requisites  necessary  to  make  a  tenaiit  by    *  S.  127. 
the  curtesy ;  marriage,  seisin  of  the  wife,  issue,  and  death  of  gj^^  "*^™' 
the  wife.     1.  The  marriage  must  be  canonical  and  legal.    2. 1.  Maniage-- 

,  ,        j»   1         . «  ,  1       .  •  •       which  must  be^ 

The  seism  of  the  wife  must  be  an  actual  seisin  or  possession  legal;  2.Seirin 
of  the  lands ;  not  a  bare  right  to  possess,  which  is  a  seizin  which  most  be 
in  law,  but  an  actual  possession,  which  is  a  seisin  in  deed  (a).  Beidn  ; 
And  therefore,  a  man  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of 
a  remainder  or  reversion '  expectant  on  an  estate  of  freehold, 
though  it  would  be  otherwise  if  expectant  on  an  estate  for 
years,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  is  not 
in  the  tenant  for  years,  but  in  the  remainder-man  or  rever- 
sioner ;  and  the  possession  of  the  tenant  is  the  possession  of 
the  reversioner.'  But  of  some  incorporeal  hereditaments,  'and 
of  mere  equitable  interests,'  a  man  may  be  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tesy, though  there  have  been  no  actual  seisin  of  the  wife ; 
as  in  case  of  an  advowson,  where  the  church  has  not  be- 
come void  in  the  life- time  of  the  wife ;  which  a  man  may 
hold  by  the  curtesy,  because  it  is  impossible  ever  to  have 
actual  seisin  of  it,  and  impoterdia  eoccusat  legem. 

3.  The  issue  must  be  bom  alive  (6).  The  issue  also  must  iwuebom 
be  bom  during  the  life  of  the  mother ;  for  if  the  mother 
dies  in  labour,  and  the  Caesarean  operation  is  performed,  the 
husband  in  this  case  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  ^curtesy :  *  S.  12s. 
because  at  the  instant  of  the  mother's  death,  he  was  clearly 
not  entitled,  as  having  had  no  issue  bom,  but  the  land 
descended  to  the  child,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  mother's 
womb ;  and  the  estate  being  once  vested,  shall  not  afterwards 
be  taken  from  him  (c).  In  general  there  must  be  issue 
bom :  and  such  issue  as  is  also  capable  of  inheriting  the 
mother's  estate.    Therefore,  if  a  woman  be  tenant  in  tail 


{a)  But  a  Crown  grant  by  letters  patent  confers  sufficient  seisin  and  posses* 
sion  :  Weaver  v.  Bwyets,  22  O.  P.  U.  C.  104. 

(6)  Aji  to  the  evidence,  see  Jones  v.  JtickeUs,  10  W.  R.  676. 

(c)  But  see  Bowle$  eau,  Tad.  Lg.  Cases,  27,  that  a  child  in  VetUre  «a  m^  ia 
to  be  considered  as  in  esse. 
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male,'  and  hath  only  a  dauglUer  born,  the  husband  is  not 
thereby  entitled  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy ;  because  such 
issue  female  can  never  inherit  the  estate  in  tail  male.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  principal  'origin  of  the  rule'  that  the  hus- 
band cannot  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  any  lands  of  which 
the  wife  was  not  actually  seised : '  viz.,  that'  in  order  to  entitle 
himself  to  such  estate,  he  must  have  begotten  i&sue  that  may 
be  heir  to  the  wife :  but  no  one,  by  the  standing  rule  of  law 
'prior  to  4th  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,'  could  be  heir  to  the  ancestor,  of  any 
lands  whereof  the  ancestor  was  not  actually  seised  (a) ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  husband  had  never  begotten  any  issue  that 
'  could  take  as  heir  to  the  mother,'  he  shall  not  be  tenant  of 
them  by  the  curtesy.  And  hence  we  may  observe,  with  how 
much  nicety  and  consideration  the  old  rules  of  law  were 
framed ;  and  how  closely  they  are  connected  and  interwoven 
together,  supporting,  illustrating,  and  demonstrating  one 
another.  The  time  when  the  issue  was  bom  is  immaterial, 
provided  it  were  during  the  coverture ;  for  whether  it  were 
bom  before  or  after  the  wife's  seisin  of  the  lands,  whether 
it  be  living  or  dead  at  the  time  of  the  seisin,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  wife's  decease,  the  husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the 
curtesy.  The  husband,  by  the  birth  of  the  child,  becomes 
tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiaUy  and  may  do  many  acts  to 
Death  of  the  charge  the  lands,  but  his  estate  is  not  cons'wmrMUe  till  the 
death  of  the  wife ;  which  is  the  fourth  and  last  requisite  to 
make  a  complete  tenant  by  the  curtesy. 
Curtei^  of  '  If  the  wife's  estate  should  be  equitable  only,  thus  if  the 

^g^tes.  ^  lands  should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  her  and  her  heirs,  her 
husband  will  be  entitled  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  would  entitle  him  in  case  the  legal 
estate  were  vested  in  the  wife ;  which  is  one  instance  of  the 
maxim  that  equity  follows  the  law.  The  husband's  right  in 
equity  to  curtesy  in  the  equitable  estates  of  his  wife,  will, 

(a)  See  s.  2C9. 
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however,  be  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  widow  s  right  in 
equity  to  dower  out  of  the  equitable  estates  of  her  husband, 
where  much  the  same  principles  apply.  The  tenant  is 
entitled  to  emblements,  and  liable  for  wsuste,  which  we  shall 
also  consider  under  the  head  of  dower.' 

4.  Tenant  in  dower  *  at  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  *  S.  129. 
right  in  equity  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  1 26,  and  subject  also  to  the  ^'^^^' 
exception  created  by  section  2  of  that  statute  *  (a),  is  where 
the  husband  of  a  woman  is  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
and  dies ;  in  this  case,  the  wife  shall  have  the  third  part  of 
aQ  ihe  lands  and  tenements  whereof  he  was  seised  atj[any 
time  during  the  coverture,  to  hold  to  herself  for  the  term  of 
her  natural  life. 

'  The  law  of  dower  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads ; — 1.  Who  may  be  endowed.  2.  Of  what  the  widow 
may  be  endowed  at  Law.  3.  Of  what  in  Equity.  4.  How 
dower  may  be  barred  and  defeated,  and  the  right  thereto 
conveyed.  5.  The  mode  of  endowment,  and  damages  for 
detention, 

'Shemiist'be  the  actual  wife  (6):  the  rule  as  to  proof  Who  may  b« 

endowed. 

whereof  varies  here  from  the  practice  in  England ;  as  here  Mwriage,  evi- 
evidence  of  co-habitation,  and  reputation  of  marriage  wiU  fS*^|Si|[ty'' 
suffice,  subject  to  the  presumption  arising  therefrom  being 
rebutted  (c). 

"  The  rule  that  a  marriage  which  is  good  in  the  country  As  to  the  w 
where  it  is  celebrated  is  good  everywhere  (cQ,  is  subject  to  marriage.    . 

(a)  Seepo§tp.  14L 

(6)  Aa  to  marriage,  the  Acta  relating  thereto,  evidence,  &c,  see  Draper  on 
Dower,  c  2 ;  the  Acts  there  refeirud  to  and  commented  on  are :  33  Oeo.  IIL  c.  5 ; 
3SGea  IIL  c.  4; 59 Geo.  III.  a  16;  11  Geo. IV.  o.  36; 20 Vice.  66; Con.  Stat.  c. 
72 ;  Imp.  Stat.  5  ft  6  Vic  c  26,  and  the  Statutes  of  Hemy.  See  also  Hodffins 
V.  ITcifea,  9  Grant,  305;  The  Qwen  ▼.  BoUin,  21  U.  C.  R.  352;  Begina  ▼. 
Ckmdwick,nil  B.  238. 

(i^  Orcham  ettucY.  Law,  6G.P.n.C.  310 ;  BeaUp ▼.  BeaUp,  17  C.P.U.C.  484. 

^  Bee  as  to  maniage  by  a  Christian  British  eubject  with  a  Cree  aqnaw,  in 
1803,  in  the  Hndwrn  Bay  Territoiy,  and  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife,  CfonMp  ▼. 
Wcolriek,  Lower  Can.  Jurist,  VoL  11,  p.  197.  See  also  as  to  marriages  entitled 
to  the  priyilegee  of  necessity,  Rudmff  ▼.  Smith,  2Hsgg.  Con.  Bep.  371,  and  as  to 
pdygamooB  marriages;  Hpde  ▼.  Bpde,  L.  B.  1  P.  ft  D.  130. 
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'  the  qualification  that  the  marriage  must  not  be  one  prohi- 
bited by  the  country  to  which  the  parties  belong ;  and  there- 
fore a  marriage  in  the  United  States  between  parties  domi- 
ciled in  Canada,  who  Cannot  contract  marriage  here,  would 
be  held  void  and  illegal  in  our  Courts  "  (a).  The  distinction 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  between  void  and  voidable 
marriages ;  in  the  latter  case,  "  after  the  death  of  either  of  the 
parties,  the  temporal  courts,  which  have  no  jurisdiction 
themselves,  and  must  regaixl  every  marriage  de  fddo,  a4i>good, 
until  it  is  declared  void  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  will  not 
permit  them  to  declare  the  marriage  void  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties,  when  their  sentence  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
marriage  Itself,  it  being  already  dissolved  by  death,  and  its 
only  effect  will  be  to  bastardize  the  issue.  The  result  is,  that 
after  the  death  of  the  parties,  the  maniage  is  valid  and  the 
issue  legitimate  de  facto  but  not  dejure  "  (6).  Thus  a  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  cannot  be  questioned  after  the 
death  of  either  party  to  it,  and  the  widow  is  entitled  to  dower 
(c).  The  Imperial  Act  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  ch.  54, does  not  apply  here 
to  make  such  a  marriage  void,  and  there  is  no  tHbiinal  com- 
petent to  dissolve  it.  ''  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  or  jurisdiction  is  required  in  any  colony  or  settlement 
where  there  is  no  established  Church,  and  in  case  of  a  settled 
colony,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  cannot,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  treated  as  part  of  the  law  which  the  settlers  car- 
ried with  them  from  the  rnother  country"  (d).  The  Legisla- 
ture can  grant  a  divorce,  but  they  have  established  no  Court 
having  such  power.' 
Forfeituieby  *  By  the  Statute  of  West.  2,  if  the  wife  commits  adultery 
elopement?     and  elopes,  she  forfeits  her  dower,  unless  the  husband  con- 


(a)  Draper  on  Dower,  p.  13 ;  Brook  v.  Brook,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  422 ;  Hodffint  v. 
McNeU,  9  Gnmt,  dOft,  per  Eeten,  V.  C.  ^.^ 

(6)  Sodffint  v.  McNeil,  iupra,  per  Esten,  V.  0. 
{c)  Hodffini  v.  McNeil,  eupra, 
(<l)  Be  tkt  Bithep  of  Nataly  11  Jur.  N.  S.,  358  per  Ld,  Ch*n. 
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done  the  offence,  and  even  though  the  husband  abandon  the 
wife,  or  the  wife  leave  by  reason  of  her  husband's  cruelty,  she 
forfeits  her  dower  in  case  she  commits  adultery  (c)/ 

'To  entitle  a  widow  to  dower  at  law  (as  distinct  from  her  Requisition. 
right  in  equity,  which  is  presently  explained),  the  rule  is 
that  she  is  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  all  lands  and  tenements 
of  which  her  husband  was  seised  In  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  at 
any  time  during  the  coverture  otherwise  than  in  joint  ten- 
ancy, and  of  which  any  issue  which  she  might  have  had 
might  by  possibility  have  been  heirs :  an  exception  how- 
ever is  created  by  32  Vic.  c.  7,  B.  S.  O.  c.  126,  s.  3,  as  to  land 
which  at  the  time  of  alienation  by  the  husband,  or  of  his 
death,  if  he  died  seised,  was  wholly  wild  and  unimproved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  necessity  that  issue 
should  actually  be  bom,  as  is  requisite  in  tenancy  by  the 
curtesy,  but  the  possibility  suffices. 

There  must,  to  entitle  the  widow  to  dower  at  common 
law  be  seisin  in  the  husband  during  coverture,  and  that  of  Seiain. 
an  estate  of  iDheritance  in  possession  ;  but  actual  seisin  is 
not  requisite,  and  seisin  in  law  suffices — and  even  seisin  in 
law  is  dispensed  with  since  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  1 ;  R.S.O.  c.  126,  sec.  R.  S.  0.  c  126, 
2  (a),  if  the  husband  were  disseised  before  coverture  and  so 
continued  during  coverture  till  death:  in  such  case  the 
widow  would  yet  be  entitled  to  dower,  but  it  must  be  sued 
for  and  obtained  within  the  same  period  that  the  husband's 
right  of  entry  might  be  enforced.  If  however  the  husband 
were  once  seised  during  coverture,  his  subsequent  disseisin 
and  bar  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  would  not  operate 
against  his  widow  '  (6)^ 

'  It  is  the  necessity  for  seisin  in  the  husband  which  ex-  Dower  out  of 
dudes  the  widow  a^  law  from  dower  in  trust  estates  of  the 


(a)  WooUei^  v.  Fineh,  20  O.  P.  U.  0.  132 ;  Nfff  v.  Thammm,  20  C.  P.  U.  C. 
211;  oremiUAg  Gtaham  v.  Law,  6  C.  P.  U.  C.  310. 
(6)  Anie,  139. 
(c)  McDonald  v,  McMUlan,  23  Q.  B.  U.  C.  R.  302. 
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dower* 


out* 
sUmdiog. 


husband,  of  which  the  legal  seisin  is  in  the  trustee.  So 
also,  dower  does  not  attach  on  a  remainder  in  fee  depen- 
dant on  a  life  estate,  if  the  remainder-man  die  or  alien  pend- 
ing the  life-estate  (a);  for  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  is  in 
the  tenant  for  life,  and  the  remainder  also  is  not  an  estate 
of  inheritance  in  posaeasion.  But  if  a  remainder  or  rever- 
sion be  dependant  only  on  a  term  of  years,  as  the  possession 
of  the  tenant  is  the  possession  and  constitutes  the  seisin  of 
the  remainder-man  or  reversioner,  dower  will  attach ;  and 
Old  fonn  of  .  this  is  SO  also  with  regard  to  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  It  was 
vuwB  to'btf  1  by  force  of  that  part  of  the  rule  now  under  consideration 
that  the  widow  was  excluded  from  dower  under  one  form  of 
conveyance  to  uses  to  bar  dower,  in  vogue  before  section  one 
of  the  statute  last  referred  to :  which  form  shortly  stated 
was  this :  to  the  purchaser  for  life,  with  remainder  on  de- 
termination of  that  estate  by  surrender  or  otherwise,  to  a 
trastee  and  his  heirs  during  the  purchaser's  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  purchaser  in  fee 
(6).  It  will  be  seen  under  this  form  of  conveyance 
that,  though  quoad  the  life  estate  the  purchaser  is  seised 
in  poasesaioUt  yet  that  estate  is  not  of  inheritance^  and 
although  (by  force  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  hereafter  ex- 
plained) he  is  entitled  to  the  remainder,  which  is  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  still  it  is  not  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  pos- 
session' 

'If  the  estate  be  subject  to  a  term  of  years  granted  before 
coverture  by  way  of  mortgage,  the  widow  of  the  mortgagor 
will  be  entitled  to  dower  at  law,  with  a  cesset  execxdio  during 
the  term  (c),  and  in  equity  be  entitled  to  redeem  if  she 
thinks  fit.  If  the  lease  be  absolute,  the  widow  will  be 
entitled  to  a  third  of  the  rent  immediately,  and  also  dower 
of  the  land  with  a  cesset  execvJtio  during  the  term  {d)! 

(a)  Oamming  v.  Alguirt,  12  U.  o!  R  330  ;  PhJUkt  et  al.  vmBifOM,  13  U.  C.  K 
546. 


(6)  More  fully  explained  pott,  p.  151. 
(e)  ChitholM  y.  Tiffanp,  11  U.  C.  B.  338. 


(d)  Free  ch.  260. 
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'  The  seisin  of  the  husband  for  a  transitoiy  instant  only,  a  tenaitoiy 
when  the  same  act  which  gives  him  the  estate  conveys  it  dent.^^ 
out  of  him  again,  will  not  entitle  the  wife  to  dower ;  for  the 
land  was  merely  in  transitu,  and  never  rested  in  the  hus- 
band.    Thus,  the  widow  of  a  grantee  in  fee  to  uses,  from  as  of  grantee 
whom  the  use  is  immediately  executed  into  possession  in     ™^ 
the  cestui  qui  iise  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  is  not  entitled  to 
dower :  as  if  A  grants  to  B  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  and 
his  heirs ;  here  the  widow  of  B  shall  not  have  dower,  for  the 
seisin  of  B  was  but  transitory,  the  same  conveyance  which 
gave  him  the  estate  also  immediately  took  it  from  him  by 
declaring  a  use  on  which  the  Statute  of  Uses  would  operate 
(a).    But  if  the  land  abides  in  the  husband  for  the  interval  Secua,  if  th» 
of  but  a  single  moment,  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  thereof  (6) :  at  all  in  the 
as  where  a  vendor  executed  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  a  pur*  "* 

•'  -^         as  on  convey- 

chaser  in  fee,  who  in  pursuance  of  a  prior  agreement,  and  anoeanire- 

conveyance 

without  his  wife  joining,  immediately  after  such  execution,  by  way  of 
reoonveyed  tiie  lands  to  the  vendor  by  way  of  mortgage,  to 
secure  the  unpaid  purchase  money,  it  was  held  the  widow 
of  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to  dower  (c).    But  in.  such  a  The  widow 
case  the  dower  allotted  will  be  chargeable  in  favour  of  the  chargeake  as 
holder  of  the  mortgage  with  a  third  of  the  interest  of  the  o/the  mort-; 
mortgage,  unless  the  dowress  will  pay  a  third  of  the  mort*  *^*^ 
gage  debt  {d)  and  the  acquisition  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion by  the  owner  of  the  legal  estate,  or  mortgagee,  will  not 
cause  a  merger  so  as  to  preclude  him  as  against  the  dowress 
from  insisting  that  the  mortgage  is  on  foot  and  unsatisfied(e)/ 


(a)  Per  Esten,  V.  C,  Jforton  v.  Smith,  in  Appeal,  7  U.  C.  L.  J.  263. 

(6)  Croi  EUz.  503. 

{e)PotUv,  Meper9,U  U.  C.  R.  499;  KorUmy,  5»iiC4, 20  U.  0.  B.  213;  i.  c 
m  Appeal,  7  IT.  C.  L.  J.  203 ;  Henty  v.  Low,  9  Grant,  265. 

(«i)  Seneif  v  Low,  supra,  and  see  Campbell  v.  JRoyal  Canadian  Bank,  19  Orant, 
311 

(r)  ifciicy  T.  Low,  9  Grant,  265 ;  see,  however,  the  judgment  of  Eeten,  V.  C. 
as  to  the  necessity  of  some  evidence  of  express  intention  in  the  owner  of  the 
lsg»l  estftte  to  keep  alive  the  mortgage  by  assignment  to  a  trustee  or  otherwise ; 
sse  also  as  to  dower  on  merger,  JSowUs'i  coot,  Tud.  !«;  Ga.  37. . 
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'  When  the  parties  desire  qiUHid  the  purchase  money,  to  be 
placed  in  the  rektive  positions  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 
and  the  wife  of  the  purchaser  declines  to  bar  dower,  the 
lands  may  be  conveyed  by  common  law  conveyance  or  by 
grant,  to  the  purchaser  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  heirs  till  default  in  pa3rment  of  the  purchase 
money,  and  on  defietult  to  the  use  of  the  vendor  in  fee.  On 
the  happening  of  the  event,  viz.,  default,  the  use  limited  to 
the  vendor  will  arise  and  the  fee  pass  to  him,  and  the  wife 
of  the  purchaser  not  be  entitled  to  dower ;  for  the  estate  is 
limited  to  the  purchaser,  not  simply  in  fee,  but  as  a  condi- 
tional limitation,  restricted  and  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  conveyance  (a)/ 
l^ot  of  pwt-  *  A  widow  will  be  restrained  in  equity  from  claiming  dower 
perty.  out  of  real  estate  purchased  with  partnership  property  in 

the  name  of  her  husband,  or  in  the  joint  names  of  him  and 
his  co-partners,  for  the  purpose  of  partnership  in  trade  (b) ; 
for  such  property  is  considered  in  equity  as  personal  estate, 
and  therefore  not  liable  to  dower,  and  moreover  the  husband 
is  tiiistee  for  the  partnership :  the  defence  also  can  be  raised 
Nor  in  CMC  of  fey  equitable  plea  at  law  (c).    So  also  if  the  husband  befare 
sell  before       TMXAmage  had  contracted  to  sell,  or  granted  a  right  of  pur- 
chase  of,  his  real  estate :  here,  if  the  contract  or  right  were 
still  subsisting  on  the  husband's  death,  the  widow,  as  against 
the  party  entitled  to  daim  the  benefit  thereof,  would  be 
If  husbftnd,     equally  restrained  in  equity  {d).    In  these  cases,  as  also  in 
mort^agoe.      the  case  of  the  widow  of  a  trustee,  or  of  a  mortgagee  when 
the  equity  of  redemption  is  forfeited  at  law  but  is  subsisting 
in  equity  (in  which  case  the  mortgagee  is  still  in  equity  con- 
sidered as  trustee  for  the  mortgagor),  the  widow,  it  has  been 
said  (e),  before  the  days  of  equitable  pleas  at  law,  is  in  strict- 


(a)  WatkiiiB'  Conv.  9  ed.,  p.  103  and  note. 

(6)  PhOHpt  V.  PhiUip9, 1  My.  &  K.  649  ;  Chnger  v.  FlaU,  25  U.  C.  R.  277. 
(e)  See  form  of  plea  Ckmger  v.  PlaU,  lupra. 

{d)  Parke  on  Dower,  106  note  o. ;  see  poi<,  and  Chrdon  t.  Oi^rdon,  10  Grant, 
466.  (t)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7t]i  ed.  224. 
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ness  at  law  entitled  to  dower ;  for  there  was  in  the  hus- 
band all  that  was  Hoquired  to  entitle  his  widow  to  dower 
assuming  him  to  have  been  seised  in  fee ;  but,  as  remarked 
in  one  case  on  the  point,  **  if  the  wife  of  a  trustee  or  mort- 
gagee were  to  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  prosecute  her  l^al 
claim,  equity  would  undoubtedly  saddle  her  with  all  the 
costs^  and  restrain  the  action  at  law/'  Now,  the  defence 
can  be  set  up  by  equitable  plea.' 

*  The  widow  of  a  mortgagee  will  not  be  entitled  to  dower, 
where  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee  never  becomes  absolute, 
but  is  defeated  by  performance  of  the  condition  ya).  When 
a  mortgage  has  become  absolute,  and  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion i&  extinct  at  the  time  of  the  claim  made  for  dower,  by 
lapse  of  time  and  other  circumstances,  still  if  that  state  of 
things  did  not  exist  at  the  death  of  the  husband  (the  mort- 
gagee), and  the  equity  of  redemption  was  then  still  subsist- 
ing, his  widow  will  not  be  entitled  to  dower '  (b), 

*  The  seisin  must  have  been  a  sole  seisin ;  therefore  the  Sole  Seian. 
widow  of  a  joint  tenant  is  not,  though  the  widow  of  a  ten- 
ant in  common  is,  entitled  to  dower  (c). 

In  case  of  exchange  of  lands,  the  widow  is  not  entitled  to  Exchange, 
dower  in  the  land  both  taken  and  given  in  exchange  :  she 
is  in  such  case  put  to  her  election  as  to  the  lands  out  of 
which  she  wiU  be  endowed  (d). 

Where  dower  is  allowable,  it  matters  not  though  the  hus- 
band aliene  or  incumber  the  lands  during  the  coverture ;  for 
he  alienes  them  liable  to  dower/ 

'  Prior  to  the  Statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  a  widow  was  not  en-  The  right  in 
titled  to  dower  out  of*  trust  estates  of  her  husband,  though  S^%.  J  i26w 
they  might  have  been  equitable  estates  of  inheritance  in 


(a)  Ham  r.  Sam.  14  U.  C.  R.  491. 

(b)  Flack  V.  LongmaU,  8  Bea.  420. 

(e)  Baitm  ▼.  Frtuer,nC.  P.  U.  C.  383;   Bam  ▼.  Bam,  14  U.  C.  R  497. 

(d)  Co.  Litt.  31  b. ;  McLeUan  ▼.  MeggaU,  7  U.  C.  R.  &54 ;  see  also  TowOey 
y.  SmUk,  12  U.  C.  R  555 ;  Stafford  v.  Trueman,  7  0.  P.  U.  C.  41,  m  to  the 
proof  required  tiuit  the  transaction  was  aa  exchange. 

10 
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No  dower  at  possesfiion :  this  varied  from  the  law  as  to  curtesy  which 
of  trust  es-  gave  the  husband  a  life  interest  in  such  estates  of  the  wife, 
ihe  other  requisites  to  qualify  the  husband  being  present. 
Hnibandmiut  It  will  be  observed,  the  husband  must  die  beneficiaJly  enti- 
ty entitled.  ^^^^  therefore  if  the  husband  aliene  there  will  be  no  dower. 
inetMoe  of  The  old  form  as  above  given  of  limitations  to  uses  to  bar 
legal  and^St-  dower  (hereafter  explained  (a),  and  now  rendered  inoper- 

whiSb  qMi-    ^^^^^  ^7  ^^^  ^^)>  ^ords  an  instance  of  that  interest  named 

ji * 

in  the  statute  as  partly  legal  and  partly  eqtiitable  equal  to  an 
estate  of  inheritance  in  possession ;  the  first  life-estate  to 
the  purchaser  and  his  remainder  in  fee  being  legal  estates, 
and  the  intervening  estate  to  a  trustee  for  him  being  an 
equitable  estate,  and  the  three  together  equal  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance  in  possession/  ^ 

0^  '  As  to  dower  when  the  wife  joins  in  a  mortgage  with  her 

^  husband  the  Act  42  Vic.  c.  22,  is  as  follows :  but  it  is  not  clear 

[pCL  >K  1 1  whether  it  affects  mortgages  made  before  the  Act.    "  No  bar 

..(K^A^^^ii'i^f  o(JU\{,^    of  dower  contained  in  any  mortgage  or  other  instrument  in- 
tended to  have  the  effect  of  a  mortgage  or  other  security 
upon  real  estate  shall  operate  to  bar  such  dower  to  any 
greater  extent  than  shall  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  or  grantee  under  such  instru- 
ment/' s.  1 :  and  by  section  2  a  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  in  the 
surplus  of  purchase-money  arising  from  the  sale  under  a 
mortgage.' 
On  husband's       'Where  a  husband  contracts  to  purchase  in  fee»  and  dies, 
JSrSiae.*!*      *h®  widow  will  be  entitled  to'  dower  as  against  the  heirs-at-law 
(h) :  and  even  though  the  contract  could  not  be  enforced  in 
law  by  reason  of  default  in  the  purchaser  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  still,  if  it  be  a  contract  subsisting  and  capable  of  be* 
Comimlsioii     "^  enforced  in  equity,  his  widow  will  be  entitled  to  dower ; 

Wwidowof    gj^^  in  guch  cases  even  be  entitled  to  call  on  the  pei'sonal  re- 
its  oompleUon.  ^ 

presentatives  of  the  deceased  husband  to  administer  and  pay 

(aj  Pott,  p.  151.  (6)  Craig  v.  Templdon,  8  QnHUt,  4S3. 
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the  purchase  money  and  complete  the  contract  (a).  The  case 
of  a  hnshand  having  contracted  to  purchase,  and  the  widow 
being  entitled  to  dower  in  eqtdty,  proceeds  on  the  principle  Principle 
that,  in  equity,  what  is  agreed  to  be  done  is  to  be  considered  ^^^^^^'^ 
as  done,  the  money  considered  as  actually  converted  into 
land,and  the  vendor  from  the  time  of  the  contract  a  trustee  for 
the  purchaser,  who  is  thenceforth  deemed  beneficially  entitled. 
And  by  application  of  the  same  principle  in  the  converse  case,  q^  ^^^  ^^^ 
viz.,  that  of  a  husband  who  before  marriage  has  contracted  ^^^y^^"^  . 
to  sell,  and  married  before  payment  of  the  purchase  money  *"***  ^  "^ 
or  conveyance,  here  though  as  above  mentioned,  the  widow 
would  at  law  be  entitled  to  dower,  still  equity  will  restrain 
an  action  at  law  at  the  instance  of  the  purchaser ;  for  by  the 
contract  the  land  in  equity  is  deemed  as  converted  into  money, 
and  the  vendor  trustee  for  the  purchaser  (6).    So  again,  a 
widow  may,  on  the  principle  above  mentioned,  be  entitled  in  Entitled  in 
equity  to  dower  out  of  what  would  be  personal  estate  at  law :  Joww  oat  of 
thus,  under  certain  circumstances,  money  vested  in  trustees  J^^i^ 
with  express  injunctions  to  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  **  ^^• 
of  lands  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  for  the  benefit  of  the  hus- 
band and  his  heirs,  even  though  never  so  laid  out  during  the 
husband's  lifetime,  will  nevertheless  be  looked  on  in  equity 
as  actually  converted  into  lands,  and  the  delay  of  the  trus- 
tees in  doing  what  they  ought  to  have  done  shall  not  preju- 
dice the  widow  (c).     On  the  same  principle,  a  husband  will  g^  ij,^  jj^. 
in  equity  (unless  precluded  by  the  Act  of  85  Vic.  c.  16 ;  R.  J^iS^^SJ^t 
S.  0.  c.  125,  s.  4.),  be  entitled  to  curtesy  out  of  personal  es-  o'P«"oniaty, 
tate  at  law;  as  if  money  be  stipulated  to  be  laid  out  in  lands 
to  be  settled  on  a /erne  covert  in  fee  or  in  tail,  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  curtesy,  though  no  purchase  be  actually  made  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  wife '  (d).    Tenant  in  dower  is  liable  for  Liable  for 
waste  (e).  """^^ 

(a)  Carriek  ▼.  9wiith,  34  U.  C.  R.  392,  per  Wilaon,  J.  * 

(()  Lh^  V.  ZIoyvf ,  4  Dm.  k  Wsr.  370. 

(c)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7th  ed.  p.  802.  ^{d)  Lewin  on  Traits,  supra, 

{t)  As  to  whether  the  ctttting  of  timber,  to  bring  wild  Isnd  into  coltiTstion,  is 
wiste,  tee  Fott,  title,  waste. 
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Forfeiture  by 
conyeyance. 


Jointure  and 

ante-nnpdal 

settlement. 


Definition. 


'  By  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  (a)  if  a  dowress  alienes  the 
land  assigned  her  for  dower,  it  is  said  she  forfeits  it  ipso 
facto,  and  the  heir  may  recover  it  by  action :  by  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  understood  the  case  of  a  dowress  conveying 
by  feoffment  a  greater  estate  than  for  her  own  life  (6) :  such 
mode  of  conveyance  prior  to  14  &  15  Vic.  c.  7,  Rev.  Stat. 
Ont.  c.  98,  s.  3,  would  pass  such  greater  estate  by  wrong,  and 
the  penalty  was  forfeiture  of  all  estate.' 

*  One  method  of  barring  dowers  is  by  jointure,  as  regulated 
by  the  Statute  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  or  by  ante-nuptial  settle- 
ment in  lieu  of  dower.  A  jointure,  which  strictly  speaking 
means  a  joint  estate,  limited  to  both  husband  and  wife,  but 
in  common  acceptation  extends  also  to  a  sole  estate  limited 
to  the  wife  only,  is  thus  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  :  "  a 
competent  livelihood  of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  and 
tenements,  to  take  effect  in  profit  or  possession  presently 
after  the  death  of  the  husband,  for  the  life  of  the  wife  at 
least.''  Before  the  Statute  of  Uses  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  of  England  was  conveyed  to  uses,  and  the  cestui  qui 
use  then  stood  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  cestui  qui 
trust  after  the  Statute,  and  had  but  an  equitable  beneficial 
interest.  Now  though  the  husband  had  the  use  of  lands  in 
absolute  fee  simple,  yet  the  wife  was  not  entitled  to  any 
dower  therein,  he  not  being  seized  thereof;  wherefore  it  be- 
came usual  on  marriage,  to  settle  by  express  deed  some  spe- 
cial estate  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and  his  wife  for  their 
lives,  in  joint  tenancy  or  jointure,  which  settlement  would 
be  a  provision  for  the  wife  in  case  she  survived  her  hus- 
band. At  length  the. Statute  of  Uses  ordained  that  such 
as  had  the  use  of  lands,  should  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
be  reputed  and  taken  to  be  absolutely  seiz^  and  possessed 
of  the  soil  itself.  In  consequence  of  which  legal  seisin,  all 
wives  would  have  become  dowable  of  such  lands  as  were 


(a)  6  Ed.  La  7. 


(6)  2  Inst  309. 
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held  to  the  use  of  their  husbands,  and  also  entitled  at  the  Bt  under 
same  time  to  any  special  lands  that  might  be  settled  in 
jointure,  had  not  the  same  statute  provider},  that  upon 
making:  such  an  estate  in  lointure  to  the  wife  before  mar-  lUqumtes  of 

— — ^*a-  — ^*^.. — ■! —  jointure. 

riage,  she  shall  forever  be  precluded  from  her  dower.  But 
then  these  four  requisites  must  be  punctually  observed: 
1.  The  jointure  must  take  effect  immediately  on  the  death 
of  the  husband.  2.  It  must  be  for  her  own  life  <*rt  ^ft«-*^^ 
and  not  pv.T  auter  vie,  or  for  any  term  of  years,  or  other 
smaller  estate.  3.  It  must  be  made  to  herself,  and  no  other 
in  trust  for  her.  4.  It  must  be  made,  '*  though  it  need  not 
in  the  deed  be  expressed  to  be "  (a)  in  satisfitction  of  her 
whole  dower,  and  not  of  any  particular  part  of  it  If  the 
jointure  be  made  to  her  after  marriage,  she  has  her  election 
after  her  husband's  death,  as  in  dower  ad  ostium  ecclesice, 
and  may  either  accept  it  or  refuse  it,  and  betake  herself  to 
her  dower  at  common  law ;  for  she  was  not  capable  of  con- 
senting to  it  during  coverture.  And  if  by  fraud  or  accident, 
a  jointure  made  before  marriage  proves  to  l3e  on  a  bad  title, 
and  the  jointress  is  evicted  or  turned  out  of  possession,  she 
shall  then  (by  the  provisions  of  the  same  statute)  have 
dower  pro  tanto  at  the  common  law.' 

'  A  more  usual  mode,  in  Ontario  at  least,  of  preventing  Bar  by  ante-  f 

right  of  dower  in  present  or  future  acquired  property,  is  by  ^^t.   " 
settlement  or  agreement  before  marriage,  by  which  the  in-  • 

tended  wife  accepts  any  provision  in  her  favour  which  is 
declared  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower  in  such  present  or  future 

to  be  acquired  property :  and  if  the  intended  wife  were  ! 

adult  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  the  inadequacy,  pre-  Thon^rh  made-  i 

cariousness,  or  failure  of  the  provision  for  her  will  not,  as  ?aiig.  i 

to  purchasers  from  the  husband,  prevent  her  being  barred  : 
on  this  point  Lord  St.  Leonards  (6)  thus  expresses  himself — 

(a)  OUkiaon  ▼.  EUioU,  27  U.  C.  R.,  »5. 

(6)  Dyhty.Bmdtai,  2I>eGez.  Maa  ft  GU>r.  209;  9%t9^Sarlof  BwAingham 
V.  Dniry^  2  Eden,  60 ;  Cwhet  v.  Corbet,  1  S.  ft  S.  612 ;  aee  alio,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.. 
3ed.,  p.  76.    ^ 
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"  If  the  present  were  a  jointure  operating  as  a  bar  under 

the  Statute  of  Uses  the  case  would  have  been  governed 

J^*b*  ^  *■  by  section  7  of  that  statute ;  but  in  equity  the  bar  rests 

contract         solely  on  contract,  and  my  opinion  is  that  in  this  court, 

.  if  a  woman,  being  of  age,  accepts  a  pai-ticular  something  in 

satisfaction  of  dower,  she  must  take  it  with  all  its  faults, 

and  must  look  at  the  contract  alone ;  and  cannot  in  case  of 

eviction  come  against  one  in  possession  of  the  lands  on 

which  otherwise  her  dower  might  have  attached ;  this  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  performance  of  covenants  or  the  like. 

«  ...     My  conclusion  is,  that  the  plaintiff  has  accepted 

in  lieu  of  dower  payment  of  money  at  least,  and  that  she  is 

also  concluded  by  the  acceptance  of  the  bond,  and  that, 

though  the  bond  was  not  satisfied,  she  has  no  right  to  resort 

to  lands  of  her  husband  bought  and  sold  during  marriage."  * 

Infants  bwred     'Infants  may  be  barred  a^  law  by  sufficient  legal  jointure 

gal  jointure,    under  the  Statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  as  already  explained.     If 

out  not  by 

ante-nuptial  the  jointure  be  competent  it  will  be  good  though  it  be  not 
of  the  value  of  the  dower  (a) :  and  though  at  law  an  infant 
©qui^  b°/  ^  °^^y  ^^^  ^  bound  by  her  ante-nuptial  agreement  to  accept 
^ood  equitable  ^  provision  in  licu  9f  dower,  still  in  equity  a  provision  made 
for  an  infant  on  her  marriage,  at  least  if  with  the  assent 
of  her  father  or  guardian,  and  in  ail  respects  as  certain, 
secure,  and  substantially  equivalent  to  a  good  legal  jointure, 
would  be  sufficient  as  a  good  equitable  jointure,  to  restrain 
her  from  enforcing  her  legal  right  to  dower  (6).  A  mere 
precarious  and  uncertain  provision,  however,  which  she 
might  never  enjoy,  though  it  might  bar  an  adult  on  her 
contract  to  accept  it  as  above  mentioned,  would  not  bar  in 

{a)  Sari  of  Buckingham  ▼.  Drury,  3  Bro.  P.  0. ,  TomL  ed.  492 ;  Drury  v.  Drury, 
4  Bro.  C.  C.  506,  note ;  Harvey  et  uz,  ▼.  Aihley  aai.,Z  Atk.  607. 

(6)  See  cases  last  note ;  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.,  3  ed.,  p.  76 ;  see  also  Bayidson  Conv., 
voL  3,  2  ed.,  p.  728  note  a,  where  the  law  is  fully  discussed ;  Sugd.  Statutes,  2 
ed.,  246  ;  but  see  Fither  v.  Jameaon,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  601,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, the  provision  made  was  precarious,  insecure,  and  failed;  see  also  this 
case  in  Appeal,  2  Error  &  Appeal  Reports,  242,  the  remarks  of  Ssten,  V.  G. 
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CMse  of  an  infant  (a) :  thus  a  settlement  of  an  estate  on  an 
infant  for  life,  after  the  death  of  the  intended  husband  and 
of  some  third  person,  will  not  be  a  bar  as  a  good  equitable 
jointore ;  for  the  third  person  might  survive  not  only  the 
husband,  but  the  wife,  who  might  therefore  never  take 
anything.' 

'A  conveyance  to  a  husband  may  be  so  drawn,  that  he  Former  mode 
may  reconvey  without  the  dower  of  his  wife  attaching.     A  so  that  dower 

«  •  1  t  m  ,         never  even 

fonn  of  such  conveyance  once  used,  was  by  common  law  ottaeketL 
conveyance  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  (the  husband)  and 
his  heirs  to  hold  to  such  uses  as  he  should  appoint,  and  in 
default  of  and  till  appointment  to  the  use  of  him  and  his 
assigns  during  his  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and 
on  the  determination  during  the  life  of  the  purchaser  of 
that  estate,  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  to  the  use  of  the 
dower  trustee  and  his  heirs,  or  executors  and  administra- 
tors during  the  life  of  the  purchaser,  in  trust  for  him  and 
his  assigns,  and  after  the  deteimination  of  the  estate  limited 
to  the  trustee  to  the  use  of  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  pur- 
chaser.   Under  such  limitations  the  husband,  by  exercise  of 
the  power,  had  full  control,  and  if  he  died  without  exercising 
it^  dower  never  even  attojched,  for  the  only  estate  of  which 
the  husband  would  be  seized  in  possession,  during  his  life, 
would  be  the  life-estate ;  and  the  remainder  in  fee  is  pre* 
vented  firom  becoming  an  estate  of  inheritance  vn  possession 
hy  force  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  and  of  the  law  of 
merger,  in  consequence  of  the  intervening  estate  to  the 
trustee  (6).    Such  limitations  as  the  above  will,  however,  kow  useleM 
iu)w  no  longer  suffice,  unless  indeed  the  husband  exercised  x&.      '    '^ 
the  power,  for  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  126,  s.  1,  "  When  a  husband  dies 
beneficially  entitled  to  any  land  for  an  interest  which  does 
not  entitle  his  widow  to  dower  out  of  the  same  at  law,  and 

(a)  OcamOhert  v.  CarrutherM,  4  Bzo.  C.  C.  500,  618 ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  5  Yes. 
188;  Fither  v.  Jam€9on,  tupra. 
(()  Watk.  Conr.  9th  ed.,  p.  dl,  and  notes. 
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such  interest,  whether  wholly  equitable,  or  partly  legal  and 
partly  equitable,  is  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  or 
equal  to  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession  (other  than  an 
estate  in  joint  tenancy),  then  his  widow  shall  be  entitled  in 
equity  to  dower  out  of  the  same  lands."  Under  such  limita- 
tions as  the  above,  the  estate,  it  will  be  observed,  is  partly 
legal  and  partly  equitable,  equal  to  an  estate  of  inheritance 
in  possession.* 
Another  form      *  Another  form  sometimes  adopted,  and  which  can  yet  be 

can  yet  be  ,  ^ 

adopted  under  adopted  with  effect,  so  far  as  to  enable  the  husband  to  con- 
wiiiottckj^.  vey  free  of  dower,  is  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  in  fee 
defeated.  (the  husband),  to  such  uses  as  he  should  appoint,  and  in 
default  of  and  till  appointment,  to  him  in  fee ;  (the  limita- 
tions were  usually  more  complex  than  as  above  in  fee,  but 
it  simplifies  so  to  state  them)  (a).  Under  such  limitations, 
dower  does  attach,  subjecb  to  be  divested,  on  exercise  of  the 
power  of  appointment ;  for  the  husband,  till  exercise  of  the 
power,  is  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession ; 
but  on  execution  of  the  power,  the  appointee  (a  purchaser 
from  the  husband)  comes  in  as  if  named  in  the  conveyance 
to  the  husband  (in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  operation  of 
such  powers  and  appointments),  and  so  paramount  to  the 
right  of  dower  of  the  wife.  The  operation  and  effect  of 
these  conveyances  is  thus :  A  conveys  by  common  law  con- 
veyance, or  by  grant,  to  B  (the  husband),  in  fee,  to  such  uses 
as  he  (B)  shall  by  deed  appoint,  and  in  default  of  and  tiU 
appointment,  to  him  (B)  in  fee,  B  sells  to  C,  and  conveys 
and  appoints  the  estate  to  C  in  fee,  reciting  the  power  of 
appointment :  the  whole  transaction  is  now  to  be  read  as 
though  by  the  first  conveyance,  A  had  conveyed  to  B  and 
his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  C  and  his  heirs ;  which  would  under 
the  Statute  of  Uses  vest  the  legal  estate  and  fee  in  C,  and 
so  paramount  to  the  right  of  dower.      Of  course,  if  B  die 

(a)  As  to  the  covenants  for  title,  1  Smith,  Lg.  Ca.  5th  ed.,  p.  64.   See  forms 
of  conveyances,  Davidson^s  Conv.  vol.  2, 169-173. 
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without  exercise  of  the  power,  then  if  the  limitation  be  in 
the  simple  form  put,  the  widow  of  B  would  be  entitled  to 
her  dower,  which  was  never  divciited  (a).' 

*  The  acceptance  by  a  widow  of  what  is  given  to  her  ex-  Deviae  or  be- 

,       ,  quest  in  heu 

presslj  in  lieu  of  dower  is  a  good  bar  to  her  claim  for  dower :  of  dower. 
so  also  if  it  can  be  clearlj  implied  from  the  will  that  the 
provision  was  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower ;  "  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  on  the  whole  will  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the 
testator  did  not  intend  that  his  widow  should  have  dower 


(a)  There  are  probably  few  points  in  the  law  of  real  pro  >>  rty  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  more  conflicting  weighty  authority  than  that  stated  in  the 
text.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  inasmuch  as  an  estate  limited  in  de. 
fault,  or  till  exercise  of  a  power,  is  a  vested  estate,  and  therefore  as  dower  did 
attach,  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  by  subsequent  exercise  of  the  power.  It 
seems,  however,  quite  clear  that  it  can  be  so  defeated ;  see  Park  on  Dower, 
186;  Sugden  on  Powers,  8th  ed.  194,  479 ;  see  also  Hay  v.  Fung,  5  B.  &  Aid. 
561 ;  s.  c,  5  Madd.  310 ;  an<l  as  to  judgments  and  executions  being  thus  defeated. 
Doe  d.  Wigan  v.  J(ma,  10  B.  k  C.  459 ;  TunUaU  v.  Trappea,  3  Sim.  300.  It 
was,  however,  on  another  point  that  the  chief  difficulty  arose,  viz.,  whether, 
where  the  estate  is  not  limited  to  some  third  person  to  uses,  but  directly  to  the 
purchaser  himself  as  stated  in  the  text,  so  that  he  is  in  6^  the  comnium  law,  any 
uses  declared  in  his  favour  or  on  his  app<»ntinent  are  not  void.  It  was  said 
that  a  common  law  seisin  and  a  use  or  power  cannot  be  co-existent  in  the  same 
estate  in  the  same  person ;  that  the  power  would  be  merged  in  the  fee ;  that  the 
purchaser  being  in,  and  having  the  whole  fee>  as  at  common  law,  any  further 
uses  declared  in  hie  favour  or  on  his  appointment  were  simply  nugatory  and 
void ;  that  in  order  that  any  such  uses  should  have  any  effect,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  separate  the  seisin  and  the  use,  as  by  conveyance  to  some  thwd  per- 
ion  to  such  uses  as  the  purchaser  should  appoint,  and  till  appointment  to  the 
use  of  the  purchaser.  These  views  were  strongly  advocated  by  men  as  eminent 
as  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Preston :  see  Saunders  on  Uses,  Vol,  1,  p.  105 ; 
Preston  Conveyancing,  VoL  2,  p.  482 ;  VoL  3,  pp.  265,  271,  494 :  see  also  the 
Jlret  part  of  the  note  to  Watkin*s  Conveyancing,  9th  ed.,  p.  281 ;  and  OoodUl 
V.  Brigham,  1  B.  ft  P.  192.  This  constitutes  a  formidable  array  of  authority 
against  the  doctrine  in  the  text ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  less  weighty  and 
more  modem  authority  in  its  favour.  Lord  St.  Leonards  (Sugden)  in  his  work 
on  Powers,  8th  ed.,  p.  93,  reviews  all  the  authorities,  and  comes  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  an  estate  under  an  appointment  created  as  named  in  the  text,  can  well 
take  effect ;  and  of  this  opinion  also  is  Mr.  Coventry :  see  his  note  in  brackets- 
to  the  first  part  of  the  note  in  Watkin*s  Conveyancing  above  referred  to :  see 
also  per  I>raper,  C.  J.,  in  Lyeter  v.  Kirkpatrick,  ^26  U.  C.  K.  228.  The  con- 
veyancer may  avoid  all  question  by  limiting  the  estate  by  common  law  convey- 
ance, or  by  grant  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  to  some  third  person  in  fee  to  such  uses 
as  the  purchaser  may  i^point,  and  in  default  of  and  till  appointment  to  the  use 
of  the  purchaser  and  his  heirs.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  precaution 
is  quite  unnecessary :  see  also  Oorman  v.  Byrne,  8  Ir.  C.  L.  Rep.  394. 
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in  order  to  justify  the  Court  in  putting  her  to  her  election, 
it  must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  positive  intention  to  ex« 
elude  her  from  dower,  either  expressed  or  implied  "  (a). 
The  mere  gift  of  an  annuity  out  of  the  estate  will  not  render  it 
compulsory  on  the  widow  to  elect  between  it  and  her  dower, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  both. 

Parol  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  exclude 
dower  is  not  admissible. 

In  order  that  the  widow  be  barred  by  acceptance  of  the 
provision  in  lieu  of  dower,  there  must  have  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect,  and  the  acceptance  must  not  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  provision  being  in  lieu  of  dower.'  (b). 

*  It  has  been  said  that  in  order  that  the  election  to  take 
should  be  a  defence  at  law,  the  iptention  that  the  provision 

Pleading  elec-  should  be  in  lieu  of  dower  must  be  expressed  on  the  face  of 

the  will,  and  not  left  to  be  gathered  or  inferred  from  it,  in 

which  latter  case,  before  equitable  pleas  were  allowed  at 

law,  it  was  said  the  defence  was  in  equity  only  (c).    In  the 

latter  case  therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  plead  the  election 

by  way  of  equitable  plea  (d). 

The  time  By  43  V.  c.  14,  8.  3  {e)  where  a  dowress  has,  after  the 

letion  moBt  be  death  of  her  husband,  actual  possession  of  the  land  of  which 

rougbt.         gjj^  jg  ^Q^i^y^^  either  alone  or  with  heirs  or  devisees  of  her 

husband,  the  period  of  ten  years  within  which  her  action  of 
dower  is  to  be  brought  shall  be  computed  from  the  time 
when  such  possession  of  the  dowress  ceased.' 

*  By  the  Revised  Stat.  Ont.  c.  108,  s.  25  :   "  No  action  of  or 

(a)  CHhaon  v.  Oibton,  1  Drew.  51 ;  see  also  generally  Baktr  v.  BaJctr,  25  U.  C. 
R  448;  WalUm  v.  Hiil,  8  U.  C  R.  662;  Pul'her  v.  Evam,  13  U.  C.  R.  546 ; 
Pa/rker  v.  Sowerhy,  4  De.  G.  M.  k  G.  321 ;  Baker  v.  ffammond,  12  Grant  485 ; 
McLennan  v.  Orant,  15  Grant,  65  ;  Fairweather  v.  Archibald,  15  Grant,  255. 

(6)  Sopwiih  y.Mavffhanf  30  Bea.  235. 

(c)  Walton  V.  HiU,  8  U.  C.  R.  562,  per  Robinson,  C.  J. 

{d)  As  to  pleading  tbe  election  see  WalmtUp  y.  WcUnuley,  26  U.  G.  R.  392; 
Brtakenridffe  v.  King,  4  U.  C.  R.  0.  S.  180 ;  ReynoUU  v.  MeynokU,  29  TT.  C.  R. 
225,  and  WaUon  v.  Bill,  tupra. 

(e)  See  the  Statute  in  Appendix. 
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suit  for  dower  shall  be  brought  but  within  ten  years  from 
the  death  of  the  husband  of  the  dowre&s,  notwithstanding 
any  disability  of  the  dowress  or  anyone  claiming  under 
her." ' 

'  When  the  husband's  interest  was  a  mere  right  of  action, 
the  time  which  would  bar  the  husband  will  also  bar  the 
wife,  notwithstanding  her  coverture ;  and  if  the  bar  against 
the  husband  be  not  complete  on  his  death,  the  time  which 
has  run  against  him  will  count  as  against  the  widow ; 
for  the  R.  S.  O.  c  126,  s.  2  (a),  which  in  such  case  gives  her 
dower  in  virtue  of  such  right  in  her  husband,  limits  the 
period  of  suit  for  dower  to  that  within  which  such  right 
might  be  enforced/ 

'  By  R.  S,  O.  c.  108,  s.  16,  "  no  arrears  of  dower  or  dam- 
ages on  account  of  such  arrears  shall  be  recovered  or  obtain- 
ed by  any  action  or  suit  for  a  longer  peiiod  than  six  years 
next  before  the  commencement  of  such  action  or  suit." 

Dower  may  also  be  barred  by  deed  of  the  married  woman  Bar  by  deed 
executed  as  required  by  the  statutes  authorising  this  mode 
of  bar  (6); 

' The  R.  S.  O.  c.  126  s.  5  provides  that'*  a  maiTied  woman 
may  bar  her  dower  in  any  lands  or  hereditaments  by  joining 
with  her  husband  in  a  deed  or  conveyance  thereof  in  which 
a  release  of  dower  is  contained"  The  R.  S.  0.  c.  127,  s.  3  pro- 
vides for  conveyance  by  a  married  woman  of  the  age  of  21 
years  of  her  interest  in  real  estate,  and  enacts  that  "  she  may 
also,  by  deed,  bar  her  dower,  and  any  right  or  inchoate  right 
of  dower"  (c).    It  will  be  observed  that  c,  126  is  silent  as 

(a)  See  the  Statute  in  Appz. 

(6)  See  statute  in  Appz.  See  aljio  B.  S.  O.  c.  127,  ss.  3, 12.  And  as  to  fon- 
veyanoe  by  a  married  woman  of  her  right  to  dower  of  hmds  of  a  deceased  former 
husband,  see  Leith,  Beal  Prop.  Stats,  p.  237. 

(c)  Ch^ter  127,  ss.  3  &  12  seem  to  be  taken  nialnly  from  the  Imperial  Act 
3  ft  4  WiUiam  IV.  c.  74,  ss.  77,  78,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  all  reference  to 
dower  being  omitted,  doubts  were  raised  whether  right  to  dower  could  be  ex- 
tinguished :  Shelf  ord  Stats.  8th  ed.  p.  37L  Possibly  this  caused  the  insertion  of 
the  dower  clause  In  our  Act,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  Legislature  consider- 
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to  the  woman  being  of  age.  It  would  seem  that  in  those 
cases  to  which  c.  126  is  applicable  c.  127  will  not  vary  its 
effect  as  to  age,  and  this  conclusion  is  entirely  independent 
of  any  argument  to  be  drawn  from  s.  12  of  c.  127 ;  which 
section,  indeed,  may  afford  no  argument  (a). 

*By  R.  S.  O.  c.  126,  s.  5,  (6) "  A  married  woman  may  also  bar 
her  dower  by  executing  either  alone  or  jointly  with  other 
persons,  a  deed  or  conveyance  to  which  her  husband  is  not 
a  party  containing  a  release  of  such  dower ;  but  no  such 
deed  or  conveyance  shall  be  effectual  to  bar  her  dower  unless 
made  in  conformity  with  the  married  woman's  real  estate 
act,  R.  S.  O.  c.  127."  ' 

'Provision  is  also  made  by  c.  126  (c),  for  the  case  of  lun- 
acy of  the  wife,  and  for  the  case  of  the  husband  having 
agreed  to  sell,  and  retainer  by  the  purchaser  of  part  of  the 
purchase  money  as  indemnity  against  dower,  and  for  the 

ed  that  c  126  applied  only  when  the  husband  was  convttjing  some  dowable  in- 
terest, and  the  wife  joined  to  release  dower,  and  would  not  apply  where  it  was 
the  dower  only  which  was  being  released  :  MiUer  v.  WiUp,  16  C.  P.  U.  C.  368, 
17  C.  P.  U.  C,  8.  c. ;  Howard  v.  Wilwn,  9  U.  C.  R.  450. 

(a)  Furness  v.  Mitchell,  3  App.  Rep.  510 ;  but  see  Bouttead  v.  Whitmore,  22 
Grant,  222,  per  Proudfoot,  V.  C. 

{b)  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  construction  of  tjm  section  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  to  confirm  with  c.  127  the  husband  must  be  a  party,  as  that  Act,  s.  3, 
expressly  requires  it,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  else  to  which  there  can  be 
conformity.  Unless  so  much  of  s.  5  as  requires  conformity  is  to  be  rejected,  it 
would  appear  that  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  under  s.  4  of  c.  127 
and  to  procure  a  judge^s  order  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  the  husband  being 
a  party.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  section  4  was  intended  only  to  apply 
to  cases  therein  specified,  and  others  tjutdeni  generis,  and  not  to  such  a  case  as 
mere  temporary,  though  lengthy,  absence  of  the  husband.  The  words  "  any 
other  cause  "  are  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  context,  and  the  maxim 
noacUur  a  Bociia  applies.  The  Legislature  seems  to  have  erred  in  referring  to  c. 
127  at  all ,  the  language  of  s.  5  of  that  Statute  is  the  same  as  the  Con  Stat.  c. 
S4,  s.  5,  and  all  that  the  latter  Statute  required  was  examination  of  the  wife  by 
the  proper  official  as  to  her  consent  to  be  barred.  When  the  Con.  Statute  was 
in  force,  there  was,  till  36  V.  c.  18,  no  such  provision  as  above  in  relation  to  a 
Jndge^s  order.  Probably  so  much  of  s.  5  as  requires  conformity  is  to  be  rejected, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  Legislature  is  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a 
woman  might  bar  by  deed  to  which  her  husband  is  not  a  party,  but  that  the 
deed  should  not  operate  unless  he  were  a  party,  or  a  judge  dispensed  with  his 
being  a  party. 

{e)  See  the  Act  in  Appendix. 
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case  of  the  wife  having  lived  apart  from  her  husbaad  foi> 
two  years  under  such  circumstances  as  to  disentitle  her  to 
alimony,  in  which  latter  case  the  Act  of  41  Vie.  c.  8  ap- 
plies. The  Act  of  43  Vic.  c.  14,  s.  4f  (a)  extends  these  pro- 
visions/ 

'  By  R.S.O.  c.  126,  s.  11,  where  before  the  2nd  March,  1877  Infomuaities 
the  husband  has  conveyed  the  land,  then  any  deed  executed 
by  the  wife  before  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  barring 
dower,  to  which  deed  the  husband  is  not  a  party  is  to  be 
deemed  effectual  notwithstanding  the  formalities  by  the 
Acts  then  in  force  were  not  complied  with  (&). 

The  R.  S.  O.  c.  55,  alluding  to  actions  for  dower,  provides 
as  follows : 

"  No  such  action  shall  be  hereafter  maintained  in  case 
the  demandant  has  joined  in  a  deed  to  convey  the  lands, 
or  to  release  her  dower  therein  to  a  purchaser  for  value, 
although  the  acknowledgment  required  by  law.  at  the  time 
may  not  have  been  made  or  taken,  or  though  any  in- 
formality may  have  occurred  or  happened  in  the  mak- 
ing, taking  or  certifying  such  acknowledgment  (c).  The 
acknowledgment  and  certificate  above  referred  to  were 
those  required  by  Con.  Stat.  c.  84,  under  which  any  mar- 
ried woman  may  bar  her  dower  by  joining  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  deed  in  which  a  release  of  dower  is  contained,  but 
where  the  husband  is  not  a  party,  then  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  certificate  were  required  as  to  absence  of  coercion 
on  the  part  of  her  husband:  a  distinction  based  on  no  sufficient 
reason,  and  which,  considering  the  object  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment, should  rather  have  been  required  where  the  hus- 
band was  a  party '  (d), 

'Chapter  55  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario  gov- 
erns proceedings  in  suits  for  dower.     It  authorizes  aLso, 

(a)  See  the  section  in  Appendix.       (6)  See  also  R.  S.  O.  c.  127,  bs.  2,  3,  12. 

{e)  Leith*8  Real  Prop.  Statutes  as  to  this  section,  p.  218. 

(d)  See  remarks  of  Robinson,  C.  J.,  Howard  v.  Wiiaon,  9  IT.  0.  R  450. 
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where  the  property  out  of  which  dower  is  sought  is 
impartible,  as  a  mill,  the  allotment  of  an  annuity  in  lieu 
of  dower,  and  further  provides  against  the  right  of  the 

Improve-        widow  to  the  benefit  of  permanent  improvements  made  after 
alienation  by,  or  death  of,  the  husband  (a). 

"Wild  iftnd.  Section  3  of  R.  S.O.  c.  126  precludes  the  recovery  of  dower 

out  of  any  separate  and  distinct  lot  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  alienation  by,  or  death  of,  the  husband,  if  he  died  seized, 
was  in  a  state  of  natare  and  unimproved  by  clearing,  fencing. 
&c.  The  demandant's  right  to  have  woodland  assigned  to 
her  for  firewood,  and  timber  for  fencing  the  other  portions 
of  land  assigned  to  her  of  the  same  lot,  is  specially  reserved. 

CompiilBory        The  R  S.  O.  c.  55^  by  sections  8  and  21,  relieves  owners  of 

d^^S^^  °    lands  from  the  uncertainty  consequent  on  a  claim  for  dower 
not  prosecuted :  by  those  sections  the  dowress  can  be  com- 
pelled to  an  assignment  of  dower,  and  thus  the  land  not 
assigned  for  dower  relieved  from  the  claim.' 
1 

• 

(a)  See  remarkB  on  theee  pnmidoiis,  Mid  how  far  they  apply  if  the  huahaad 
died  before  18  May,  1861,  and  as  to  dower  out  of  the  improyementa ;  Leith's 
Real  Prop.  Statutes,  p.  247,  n.  a.  248  ;  and  as  to  improvements  and  damages  ;' 
Bodgins  v.  Hodgim,  IS  G.  P.  U.  0.  151,  per  Draper,  G.  J. ;  Linfoot  v.  JE>itfi- 
comht,  21  G.  P.  U.  G« ;  WaUaet  v.  Miffyrt^  18  Grant ;  Doe,  Bidddl  v.  Gioinnel, 
1  Q.  B.  682. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF   ESTATES  LESS  THAN   FREEHOLD. 


*0f  estates  that  are  less  than  freehold,  there  are  three      *  S.  140.. 
sorts:  1.  Estates  for  years ;  2.  Estates  at  will ;  8.  Estates  by  ^^JJ^^JJ^', 
sufferance.  ^^^^ 

I  An  estate  for  years  is  a  contract  for  the  possession  of  l  An  estate 
lands  or  tenements,  for  some  determinate  period;  and  it  takes  ^**"' 
place  where  a  man  letteth  them  to  another  for  the  term  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  agreed  upon  between  the  lessor  and 
the  lessee,  and  the  lessee  enters  thereon.  If  the  lease  be  but 
for  half  a  year  or  a  quarter,  or  any  less  time,  this  lessee  is 
respected  as  a  tenant  for  years,  and  is  styled  so  in  some  legal 
proceedings ;  a  year  being  the  shortest  term  which  the  law 
in  this  case  takes  notice  of  And  this  may,  not  improperly, 
lead  us  into  a  short  digression,  concerning  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time  by  the  English  law. 

The  space  of  a  year  is  a  determinate  and  well-known  q^^jj^^j^j^j^ 
period,  consisting  commonly  of  365  days ;  for,  though,  in  ^^  **™*- 
bi8*sextile  or  leap-years  it  consists  properly  of  366,  yet  by     ,  g  ^^^ 
the  statute  21  Hen.  III.  the  increasing  day  in  the  leap-year,  year, 
together  with  the  preceding  day,  shall  be  accounted  for  one 
day  only.  That  of  a  month  is  more  ambiguous :  there  being,  Month, 
in  common  use,  two  ways  of  calculating  months ;  either  as 
lunar,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  days,  the  supposed  revolu-  Lunar  or 
tion  of  the  moon,  thirteen  of  which  make  a  year :  or,  as 
calendar  months  of  unequal  lengths,  according  to  the  Julian 
division  in  our  common  almanacs,  commencing  at  the  calends 
of  each  month,  whereof  in  a  year  there  are  only  twelve.     A 
month  in  law  is  a  lunar  month,  or  twenty-eight  days,  unless 
otherwise  expressed ;  not  only  because  it  is  always  one  uni- 
form period,  but  because  it  falls  natiutdly  into  a  quarterly 
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division  by  weeks.  Therefore  a  lease  for  "twelve  months" 
is  only  for  forty-eight  weeks ;  but  if  it  be  for  "a  twelve- 
month/' in  the  singular  number,  it  is  good  for  the  whole 
year.  For  herein  the  law  recedes  from  its  usual  calculation,  be- 
cause the  ambiguity  between  the  two  methods  of  computation 
ceases ;  it  being  generally  understood  that  by  the  space  of 
time  called  thus,  in  the  singular  number,  a  twelvemonth,  is 
meant  the  whole  year,  consisting  of  one  solar  revolution. 
Meaning  of         '  The  statement  that  a  month  in  law  means  lunar  month, 

month  in  .         ,  . 

ProvinciiJ  unless  otherwise  expressed,  is  subject  to  an  exception,  created 
by  12  Vic.  c,  10,  R.  S.  O.  c.  1,  s.  8,  under  which,  in  all  Acts 
passed  in  that  year  and  subsequently,  the  word  month  means 
calendar  month,  Unless  inconsistent|  with  the  context  or  ob- 
ject of  the  Act.  A  similar  provision  was  made  by  31  Vic.  c.  1, 
the  first  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Province,  and  sub-section 
15  of  sec  8,  R.  S.  O.  c.  1,  is  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  con- 
struction of  contracts,  the  meaning  of  the  word  month  has 
always  depended  much  on  the  intention  and  understanding 
of  the  parties,  and  will  be  construed  as  calendar  if  the  inten- 
tion to  that  effect  can  be  clearly  gathered  from  the  contract, 
or,  as  has  been  held  (a)  by  evidence  of  what  was  intended 
though  the  contract  is  in  writing.  In  mortgage  transac- 
tions, the  word  month  has  been  construed  to  mean  calendar 
month  (6).  Commercial  usage  also  governs  the  meanings  as 
in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.'  In  the 
space  of  a  day  all  the  twenty-four  hours  are  usually  reckoned ; 
the  law  generally  rejecting  all  fractions  of  a  day  in  order  to 
avoid  disputes  :  therefore  if  I  am  bound  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  *  within  ten'  days,  I  discharge  the  obligation  if  I 
pay  before  twelve  o'clock  at  nig^^t  of  the  last  day ;  '  but 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  require  to  be  paid 
before  three  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  payable'  (c). 


M  Barnu  v.  Boomer,  10  Gnnt,  538. 

{f>)  Davidson  Conv.  Vol,  2,  2nd  Ed,  p.  732. 

(e)  Gon.  Stat  o.  42 ;  Sinclair  v.  Bobton,  16  U.  G.  R.  21L 
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*  And  the  general  rule  is  that  Acts  of  the  Legislature  and 
judicial  proceedings  take  effect  from  the  earliest  moment  of 
the  day  on  which  they  originate  or  come  into  force  (a).  If  ^ 
unit  of  execution  issue  and  be  tested  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  of  January,  it  will  not  be  in  force  till  a 
corresponding  hour  on  the  first  day  of  January  following, 
but  the  whole  of  the  day  of  its  issuing  will  be  included,  and 
consequently  the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  January  following 
be  excluded,  and  at  midnight  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decern-  • 
ber^  the  writ  will  expire  unless  renewed  or  acted  on  (6).  As 
to  this  the  language  of  the  Execution  Act,  R.  S.  O.  c.  66,  s.  11, 
is  that  the  writ  "  shall  remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  the 
teste*'  &ic..  The  law  does  not  reject  the  consideration  of  a 
portion  of  a  day  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  con- 
sider it,  as  for  instance  in  determining  the  priority  of  deli- 
very of  executions  to  a  sheriff.  The  rule,  as  stated  in  a  recent 
case,  that  judicial  proceedings  are,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  them  or  to  preserve  their  priority,  to  have  relation  to 
the  earliest  hour  of  the  day,  is  a  fiction  not  to  be  extended  or 
applied  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  these  purposes'  (o). 

But  to  return  to  estates  for  years.     These  estates  were  Lenees  form- 
originally  granted  to  mere  farmers  or  husbandmen,  who  every  dered  mere 

J        1  •      1      X  •  •  •  11.       bailiffi  of  the 

year,  rendered  some  equivalent  m  money,  provisions,  or  other  lord. 
rent,  to  the  lessors  or  landlords  :  but  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  mauui'e  and  cultivate  the  ground,  they  had  a  per- 
manent interest  granted  them,  not  determinable  at  the  will 
of  the  lord.  And  yet  their  possession  was  esteemed  of  so 
little  consequence,  that  they  were  rather  considered  as  the 
bailiffs  or  servants  of  the  lord,  who  were  to  ^receive  and  ac-  •  b.  145. 
ooont  for  the  profits  at  a  settled  price,  than  as  having  any 
property  of  their  own, '  and  from  this  has  sprung  the  principle 

— -p-  _  -       —  -  — ^  I    ■  I  I  ■  I  ■      ■  J  iwn  ■   m-i      n   I  -  - 

(a)  Cmttrm  v.  Michie,  16  0.  P.  U.  C.  167;  WkUe  t.  Treadiodl,  17  C.  P.  XT.  C. 

». 

(6)  Bank  of  Montreal  v.  Tayhr,  1 C.  P.  U.  C.  N.  a  107. 

(c)  BarreU  y.  The  Mereh  nU  Bank,  26  Gnmt,  409. 

11 
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of  law  that  the  possession  of  the  tenant  is  the  possession  of 
the  landlord  or  reversioner/ 
•  143.  *£very  estate  which  must  expire  at  a  period  certain  and 

Wh»t  conati-  prefixed,  by  whatever  words  created,  is  an  estate  for  years. 

tat«8  an  estate  r  '     •'  -^ 

for  years.  And  therefore  this  estate  is  frequently  called  a  term,  termi- 
71/118,  because  its  duration  or  continuance  is  bounded,  limited 
and  determined :  fgr  every  such  estate  must  have  a  certain 
beginning,  and  certain  end.  But  id  cerium  est,  quod  cerium 
'  reddi  potest ;  therefoi*e,  if  a  man  make  a  lease  to  another* 
for  so  many  years  as  J.  S.  shall  name,  it  is  a  good  lease  for 
years ;  for  though  it  is  at  present  uncertain,  yet  when  J.  S. 
hath  named  the  years,  it  is  then  reduced  to  a  certainty.  If 
no  day  of  commencement  is  named  in  the  creation  of  this 
estate,  it  begins  from  the  making,  or  delivery,  of  the  lease.  A 
lease  for  so  many  years  as  J.  S.  shall  live,  is  void  from  the 
beginning;  for  it  is  neither  certain,  nor  can  ever  be  reduced 
to  a  certainty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease :  'but  pos- 
sibly if  on  such  a  lease,  livery  of  seisin  were  made  by  a  lessor 
seised  of  the  freehold,  it  might  operate  as  a  f eoffinent  pur 
auter  vie,  viz :  for  the  life  of  J.  S.  ;  (a)  and  if  this  be  so,  as 
the  freehold  now  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  lies  in  grant  as  well  as  in 
livery,it  would  seem  that  such  a  freehold  would  pass  by  adeed 
of  grant.'  But  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  if  J.  S.  should  so 
long  live,  or  if  he  should  so  long  continue  parson,  is  good :  for 
there  is  a  certain  period  fixed,  beyond  which  it  cannot  last ; 
though  it  may  determine  sooner,  on  the  death  of  J.  S.,  or  his 
ceasing  to  be  parson  there. 
A  lease  for  We  have  before  remarked,  and  endeavoured  to  assign  the 

SSr^^  reason  of,  the  inferiority  in  which  the  law  places  an  estate 
Mu^;lotBo,  for  years,  when  compared  with  an  estate  for  life,  or  an  in- 
a  lease  for  hfe.  heritance :  observing,  that  an  estate  for  life,  even  if  it  be 
pur  auter  vie,  is  a  freehold;  but  that  an  estate  for  a  thous- 
and years  is  only  a  chattel,  and  reckoned  part  of  the  personal 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  45  B.  N.  n.  2,  by  HargraTe. 
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estate.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  lease  for  years  may  be  made 
to  commence  in  future,  though  a  lease  for  life  cannot.  As^ 
if  I  grant  lands  to  Titius  to  hold  from  Michaelmas  next  for 
•twenty  years,  this  is  good  ;  but  to  hold  from  Michaelmas  •s.  144. 
next  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  is  void.  For  no  estate 
of  freehold  can  commence  in  futuro ;  because  it  cannot  be 
created  at  common  law  without  livery  of  seisin,  or  corporal 
possession  of  the  land;  and  corporal  possession  cannot  be  Unlew  by  con- 

,  veyance  under 

given  of  an  estate  now,  which  is  not  to  commence  now,  but  Stat.  Uses, 
hereafter.  '  The  statement  that  no  estate  of  freehold  can  be 
created  to  commence  infuturo,  must  however,  be  considered 
as  confined  to  such  creation  by  common  law  conveyance ;  for 
by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  or  other  conveyance  operating 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  wherein  livery  of  seisin  or  prior 
possession  in  the  grantee  is  not  required,  a  freehold  estate  can 
be  limited  to  commence  in  futuro  :  thus  A.  can  bargain  and 
sell  to,  or  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  the  use  of,  B.  and  his 
heirs,  from  a  future  day,  on  the  arrival  of  which  the  estate 
will  vest,  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  in  the  meantime  remaining 
in  the  bargainor  or  covenantor.'  And  because  no  livery  of 
seisin  is  necessary  to  a  lease  for  years,  such  lessee  is  not  said 
to  be  seised  or  have  true  legal  seisin  of  the  lands,  nor  indeed  OtherwiM  tiU 
does  the  bare  lease  vest  any  estate  in  the  lessee, '  unless  a  use  interease 
for  the  term  be  raised  in  the  lessor  for  the  lessee,  which  can 
be  executed  into  possession  by  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  see  post, 
s.  832  /  but  only  gives  him  a  right  of  entry  on  the  tenement, 
which  right  is  called  his  interest  in  the  term,  or,  interesse 
termini :  when,  however,  he  has  actually  so  entered,  and 
thereby  accepted  the  grant,  the  estate  is  then,  and  not  be* 
fore,  vested  in  him,  and  he  is  possessed,  not  properly  of  the 
land,  but  of  the  term  of  years;  the  possession  or  seisin  of  the 
land  remaining  still  in  him  who  hath  the  freehold.  Thus 
the  word  term,  does  not  merely  signify  the  time  specified  in 
^  the  lease,  but  the  estate  also  and  interest  that  passes  by  that 
lease;  and  therefore  the  term  may  expire  during  the  continu- 
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ance  of  the  time ;  as  by  surrender,  forfeiture,  and  the  like. 
For  which  reason,  if  I  grant  a  lease  to  A.  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  to  B. 
for  six  years,  and  A  surrenders  or  forfeits  his  lease  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  B's  interest  shall  immediately  take  effect: 
but  if  the  remainder  had  been  to  B,  from  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  three  years,  or  from  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  h*me,  in  this  case  B  s  interest  will  not  com- 
mence till  the  time  is  fully  elapsed,  whatever  may  become  of 
A's  term. 
*  s.  146.)  *With  regard  to  emblements,  or  the  profits  of  landa  sowed 
Emblements,  by  tenant  for  years,  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and 
the  tenant  for  life ;  that  where  the  term  of  tenant  for  years  de- 
pends upon  a  certainty,  as  if  he  holds  from  Midsummer  for 
ten  years,  and  in  the  last  year  he  sows  a  crop  of  corn,  and  it 
is  not  ripe  and  cut  before  Midsummer,  the  end  of  his  term* 
the  landlord  shall  have  it ;  for  the  tenant  knew  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  and  therefore  it  was  his  own  folly  to  sow^ 
what  he  never  could  reap  the  profits  of.  But  where  the  lease 
for  years  depends  upon  an  uncertainty ;  as,  upon  the  death 
of  the  lessor,  being  himself  only  tenant  for  life,  or  being  a 
husband  seised  in  the  right  of  his  wife ;  or  if  the  term  of 
years  be  determinable  upon  a  Ufe  or  Uves, '  or  on  notice  by 
either  party,  and  the  lessor  give  the  notice*  (a) ;  in  all  these 
cases  the  estate  for  years  not  being  certainly  to  expire  at  a 
time  foreknown,  but  merely  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the 
lessor,  the  tenant,  or  his  executors,  shall  have  the  emble- 
ments in  the  same  manner  that  a  tenant  for  life  or  his  exe- 
cutors shall  be  entitled  thei*eto.  Not  so,  if  it  determine  by 
the  act  of  the  party  himself ;  as  if  a  tenant  for  years  does  any 
thing  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture ;  in  which  cas^  the  em- 
blements shall  go  to  the  lessor  and  not  to  the  lessee,  who 
hath  determined  his  estate  by  his  own  default. 


(a)  CampUU  v.  Baxter,  15  C.  P.  U.  C.  42. 
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'  Estates  less  than  freehold,  though  chattels  only  in  the  eye  Eatat«8  leas 
of  the  law,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  savour  of  the  realty,  are  chattels  real, 
sometimes  termed  chattels  real,  they  devolve  on  death  to 
executors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the  heir :  and  the 
proper  limitation  in  a  lease  for  years  is  to  executors,  though  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  such  limitation  be  omitted,  as  the  law  in 
such  case  will  cast  the  estate  on  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. It  follows  also  that  these  estates  are  not  saleable 
by  the  sheriff  under  a  writ  against  lands,  but  are  under  a 
^  writ  against  goods.  The  mode  of  creation  and  of  transfer  of 
these  estates  is  treated  of  hereafter  and  of  rents  we  have 
before  spoken '  (a). 

II.  The  second  species  of  estates  not  freehold  are  estates  at  Tenancies  at 
will.    An  estate  at  will  is  where  lands  and  tenements  are 
let  by  one  man  to  another,  to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  will 
of  the  lessor ;  and  the  tenant  by  force  of  this  lease  obtains 
possession.     '  It  may  perhaps  be  laid  down,  that  wherever  a 
person  is  in  possession  of  land  ixx  which  he  has  no  freehold 
interest,  or  tenancy  for  a  term  certain  and  which  he  never- 
theless holds  bv  the  mutual  consent  of  himself  and  the  true 
owner,  such  person  is  tenant  at  will,  and  as  such  is  liable  to 
pay  for  his  occupation  (b) ;  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  if 
rent  be  paid,  qyd  rent  with  reference  to  a  year  or  any  ali- 
quot part  of  a  year  the  law  will  usually  construe  the  ten- 
ancy as  one  from  year  to  year.'     Such  tenant  hath  no  cer- 
tain indefeasible  estate,  nothing  that  can  be  assigned  by  him 
to  any  other ;  for  the  lessor  may  determine  his  will,  and  put 
him  out  whenever  he  pleases.    But  every  estate  at  will  is  at 
the  will  of  both  parties,  landlord  and  tenant,  so  that  either 
of  the.m  may  determine  his  will,  and  quit  his  connection 
with  the  other  at  his  own  pleasure.    Yet  this  must  be  un- 
derstood with  some  restriction.    *For,  if  the  tenant  at  will    •  a  14«. 
80W8  his  land,  and  the  landlord,  before  the  com  is  ripe,  or 

(a)  1.  4L    (bj  Cla^Umy,  Slakey,  2  Smith  Lg.  Ga.  106,  and  cases  there  cited. 
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before  it  is  reaped,  puts  him  out,  yet  the  tenant  shall  have 
the  emblements,  and  free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  to  cut 
and  carry  away  the  profits.  And  this  for  the  same  reason 
upon  which  all  the  cases  of  emblments  turn ;  viz.,  the  point 
of  uncertainty,  since  the  tenant  could  not  possibly  know 
when  his  landlord  would  determine  his  will,  and  therefore 
could  make  no  provision  against  it ;  and  having  sown  the 
land,  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  public,  upon  a  reasonable 
presumption,  the  law  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  a  loser  by  it. 
But  it  is  otherwise,  and  upon  reason  equally  good,  where  the 
tenant  himself  determines  the  will,  for  in  this  case  the  land- 
lord shall  have  the  profits  of  the  land. 
What  deter-  What  act  does  or  does  not  amount  to  a  determination  of 
'  the  will  on  either  side,  has  formerly  been  matter  of  great 
debate  in  our  courts.  But  it  is  now,  I  think,  settled,  that 
(besides  the  express  determination  of  the  lessor's  will,  by  de- 
daring  that  the  lessee  shall  hold  no  longer,  which  must 
either  be  made  upon  the  land,  or  notice  must  be  given  ta 
the  lessee)  the  exertion  of  any  act  of  ownership  by  the 
lessor,  as  entering  upon  the  premises  and  cutting  timber,  or 
making  a  feoffment,  with  livery  of  seisin,  (in  which  case  notice 
to  the  tenant  is  presumed),  or  making  an  ordinary  convey- 
ance,  or  lease  for  years  of  the  land,  to  commence  immediately, 
coupled  with  notice  to  the  tenant  of  such  conveyance  or  lease 
is  a  sufficient  determination  by  the  lessor  of  the  tenancy^ 
,  '  It  is  requisite  that  the  landlord  should  give  the  tenant 
notice  if  the  act  relied  on  be  done  of  the  premises ;  where 
the  act  is  done  on  the  land  it  is  presumed  the  tenant  is  there 
and  knows  of  it'  (a).  As  regards  acts  done  by  the  landlord 
on  the  land,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  ^*  if  he  do  any  act  on 
the  lands  for  which  he  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  an  action 
of  trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  tenant,  such  act  is  a  determine 


(a)  Pinhorn  v.  SoutUr,  8  £x.  770,  per  Parke,  Mguendo.  See  *Uo  Doe  Davi€» 
y.  TtutvMUt  6  Ex.  856 ;  Richardwn  v.  Langridgty  Tudor  L^. Cases,* 3rd  ed.  18,  and 
notes. 
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ation  of  the  will,  for  so  only  can  it  be  a  lawful  and  not  a 
wrongful  act"  (a).  Any  act  of  desertion  by^the  lessee,  as 
assigning  his  estate  to  another,  or  committing  waste,  which 
is  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  tenure  (b) ;  or,  which  is 
instar  omnium,  the  death  or  outlawry  of  either  lessor  or 
lessee,  puts  an  end  to  or  determines  the  estate  at  will  (o). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  where  the  tenant  by  his  own 
aety  as  by  assignment  of  his  estate,  does  that  which,  if  coupled 
with  notice,  would  be  a  determination  as  against  the  lessor, 
still  if  the  latter  have  no  notice  of  such  act,  the  tenancy  is 
not  thereby  to  be  deemed  determined  so  as  to  deprive  the 
lessor  of  his  remedies  as  landlord.  Thus  if  a  tenant  at  will 
at  a  rent  should  assign,  the  lessor,  having  no  notice  of  the 
assignment,  may  distrain  for  the  rent  (d).' 

The  law  is,  however,  careful  that  no  sudden  determina-  Emblements 
ation  of  the  will  by  one  party  shall  tend  to  the  manifest  and  ^nt  and  de- 
unforesean  prejudice  of  the  other.     This  appears  in  the  case  tenancy  at  will 
of*  emblements  before  mentioned ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  rea-    •  s.i47. 
son,  the  lessee,  after  the  determination  of  the  lessor's  will, 
shall  have  reasonable  ingress  and  egress  to  fetch  away  his  where  rent  is 
goods  and  utensils.     *  And,  if  rent  be  payable  quarterly  or  £Suy*conrtwi- 
half -yearly ,  and  the  lessee  determines  the  will,  the  rent  shall  ^^f^  !j^^ 
be  paid  to  the  end  of  the  current  quarter  or  half  year,  but  if  ^  v^^- 
the  lessor  determines  he   loses  the  rent  (e).     And,  upon 
the  same  principle,,  courts  of  law  have  of  late  years  leaned  Half  year's 

,  notice  to  quit. 

as  much  as  possible  against  coDstruing  demises,  where  no 
certain  term  is  mentioned,  to  be  tenancies  at  will,  but  have 
rather  held  them  to  be  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  so  long 

t 

(a)  Per  Denmaa,  C.  J.,  Dot  Turner  y.  Bennett,  9  M.  A;  W.  646. 

(6)  Bichardaonv,  Langridffe,  mpra, 

{e)  Blackstone  adds  that  taking  a  distress  for  rent  and  impounding  it  on  the 
premises  wonld  be  a  determination  by  the  landlord  of  the  tenancy  ;  and  this 
formerly  was  so,  because  formerly  the  landlord  could  not  impound  on  the  pre- 
mises, but  now  he  can  so  Impound,  by  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  per  Martin  B,  Dot 
Davietv.    Thomas,  6  Ex,  9SS, 

{d)  Pinhom  v.  SoiuUr  S  Ex.  twpra, 

(e)  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  3rd  ed,  21  and  cases  dted. 
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as  both  parties  please,  especially  where  an  annual  rent  is 
reserved ;  in  which  case  they  will  not  suffer  either  party  to 
determine  the  tenancy,  even  at  the'  end  of  the  year,  without 
reasonable  notice  to  the  other,  which  is  to  be,  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  half  a  year  at  least  prior  to  the  expiry  of 
the  current  year  of  the  tenancy.  Thus,  if  the  tenancy  corn- 
Note  months,  nienced  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1871,  a  notice  to  quit 
given  on  the  next  tenth  day  of  January  would  be  too  late, 
and  the  tenant  be  entitled  to  hold  for  another  year  from  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  1872,  and  be  entitled  further  to  a  proper 
notice,  to  be  given  him  half  a  year  at  least  prior  to  such  last 
But  1S3  days,  named  day.  The  notice  is  to  be  4ialf  a  year,  not  six  months* 
and  the  difference  is  material  if  February  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  months  included  in  the  period,  in  which  case  the 
period  would  not  comprise  half  a  year.  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  half  year  is  to  be  a  full  half  year,  and  thus  not  182, 
but  183  days.' 

*  Service  of  a  notice  to  quit  need  not  be  personal ;  a  notice 
by  parol  to  the  tenant  is  good :  it  must  be  positive  and  not 
in  the  alternative,  thus  notice  to  quit  "  or  that  you  agree  to 
pay  double  rent"  would  be  bad  (a).  The  acts  and  conduct 
of  the  parties  may  afford  evidence  of  its  waiver  and  inten- 
tion to  continue  the  tenancy  (6).  The  necessity  for  it  by 
the  landlord  may  be  dispensed  with  by  disclaimer  of  the 
tenancy  by  the  tenant,  which  is  hereafter  alluded  to  (c).' 
Inferonces  of       The  leaning  of  the  courts  against  uncertain  tenures  at  will 

Iftw  in  favour 

of  tenancy  in  favour  of  the  more  certain  tenures  from  year  to  year  have 
year.^*"  caused  the  latter  to  be  of  no  unfrequent  oc<;urrence.  It  may 
be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  there  is  a  tenancy  > 
and  a  payment  of  rent  with  reference  to  a  year,  or  some 
aliquot  part  of  a  year,  and  there  be  no  evidence  from  which 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  tenancy  of  another  nature  was  agreed 
on,  the  law  will  assume  the  tenancy  to  be  one  from  year  to 

(a)  per  Lord  Man^fUld,  I  Douglas  176,  Woodfall,  lltb  ed.  312. 
(6)  WoodfaU,  3rd  ed.  320.  (c)  Post  s.  276. 
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year :  and  where  a  tenant,  having  no  certain  interest,  pays 
rent,  with  reference  to  a  year,  or  aliquot  part  of  a  year,  this 
unexplained  is  evidence  of  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year :  but 
the  payment  must  be  with  reference  to  a  certain  period  of 
holding :  for  if  there  be  an  agreement  without  reference  to 
any  certain  period  of  holding,  and  the  rent  reserved  accrue  due, 
or  be  paid  de  die  in  dieni,  or  without  reference  to  any  fixed 
portion  of  a  year,  thereby  alone  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
will  not  arise  (a).  And  if  the  intention  of  the  parties  be 
express  and  apparent  to  create  a  mere  tenancy  at  will,  even 
the  fact  of  the  rent  bepig  reserved  payable  with  reference  to 
a  year,  or  aliquot  portion,  as  for  instance  quarterly,  or  year- 
ly, will  not  create  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  override 
the  clearly  expressed  intention  of  the  parties  (b).  Though 
payment  of  rent  with  reference  to  a  year,  or  aliquot  portion, 
unexplained,  gives  rise  to  an  implication  of  a  yearly  ten- 
ancy; still  both  payer  and  receiver  may  show  the  circum- 
stances under  which  payment  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  the  implication  (c).  If  a  person  enter  under  a  void  Void  lewe. 
lease  (as  being  for  more  than  three  years,  and  not  under 
seal,  as  required  by  R.  S.O.  c.  98),  or  imder  an  agreement 
for  a  lease,  and  afterwards  pay  rent  as  above,  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  yeat  will  be  implied ;  so  also  if  a  tenant  hold 
over  after  the  expiry  of  his  term  and  pay  rent.  And  in 
these  cases  the  terms  and  stipulations  in  the  void,  intended, 
or  expired  lease  will  govern  as  far  as  reasonably  applicable 
to  a  yearly  tenancy ;  if  for  instance  it  contained  a  power  in 
the  landlord  to  re-enter  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  a  coven- 
ant by  the  lessee  to  repair,  such  power,  and  obligation  to, 
repair  will  be  applied  to  the  new  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  this  {leculiarity,  however,  in  the  two  first  named 
cases  of  a  tenancy  created  by  payment  of  rent^fter  entry 


(o)  MiehardMn  v.  Lanffridge,   4  Taunt  128  ;    Tud.    Lg.    Ca.   4 ;  dafUm  ▼. 
Blajdevy  2  Smith  Lff.  Ca.  ll;i,  8th  ed.  and  caseR  cited. 

{b)  Ibid,    (c)  Ibid,;  Doc  Rigfft  v.  BdL,  2  Smith  L«.  Ca.  8th ed.  102. 
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under  a  void  lease,  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  viz.,  that  al- 
though it  is  considered  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  during 
the  continuance  of  the  term  proposed  to  be  granted  by  the 
lea^e,  and  during  that  time  can  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
',  landlord  after  the  usual  notice,  yet  it  is  determined  at  the 
!  expiry  of  that  term  without  any  notice  to  quit  (a)/ 

Estate  at  III.  An  estate  at  aufferaiice,  is  where  one  comes  (h)  into 

•  s.  160.  possession  of  land  by  lawful  title  'otherwise  than  by  act  of 
law,'  but  keeps  it  afterwards  without  any  title  at  all ;  as  if 
a  man  taked  a  lease  for  a  year,  and,  after  the  year  is  ex- 
pired, continues  to  hold  the  premises  without  any  fresh  leave 
from  the  owner  of  the  estate. 
Ejectment wiu  'In  actions  of  ejectment,  it  is  frequentlj'  necessary  to  de- 
tenant  at  8uf-  termine  whether  the  defendant  is  tenant  at  will  or  by  suffer- 

ferance  j?      -i?  i^  . 

without  notice  ance ;  for  if  he  be  tenant  at  will,  he  cannot  be  ejected  without 
agunst  tenant  &  determination  of  the  tenancy  by  notice  to  quit,  or  demand 
of  possession,  or  other  act  suflBcient  for  that  purpose ;  but  if 
he  be  a  tenant  at  sufferance,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
such  steps  prior  to  the  action ;  and  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion of  some  practical  importance,  Richards,  J.,  remarks  (c) : 
*'  As  a  general .  rule  where  a  party  is  let  into  possession  as 
purchaser  he  becomes  tenant  at  will,  and  cannot  be  turned 
out  of  possession  without  a  previous  demand,  but  many  cases 
in  our  courts  go  to  the  extent  that  where  a  party  enters 
agreeing  to  pay  by  a  certain  day,  and  makes  default,  then 
he  may  be  ejected  as  having  forfeited  his  right  Where 
parties  after  the  expiry  of  the  time  for  payment  in  a  mort. 
gage  or  agreement,  or  after  a  forfeiture  in  a  lease,  remain  on 
premises  without  being  recognised  as  lawfully  in  possession, 
they  are  tenants  at  sufferance,  and  not  entitled  to  demand 
of  possession'  (d). 


(a)  Doe  Bigfft,  iupra,  103  and  cases  cited.  (6)  2  Inst.  134  ;  1  Inst  27L 

(c)  Lundy  v.  Dovey,  7  C.  P.  U.  C.  40. 

(d)  Dot  Bennett  v.  Turner,  l^L.k'^f.  285. 
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'  Tenants  at  suffei'ance  are  not  entitled  to  emblements  (a)./Teiiuic^can 

only  MTuae  by 


The  tenancy  can  only  arise  by  implication  of  law,  and  it  can-(  act  of  law. 
not  be  created  by  contract  (by 

'  Remedies  are  afforded  to  landlords  as  against  their  ten^  Remedies 
ants  who  hold  over  after  the  determination  of  their  leases,  holding 
by  various  statutes  presently  referred  to.  The  determina- 
tion (among  other  modes,  as  by  surrender  or  merger),  may  be 
by  efflux  of  time  and  the  expiry  of  the  term  granted :  by  for- 
feiture, as  where  the  landlord  has  the  right  to  reenter  on 
non-payment  of  rent ;  or  by  notice  to  quit  by  either  party* 
as  in  eases  of  tenancies  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year.  As 
above  stated,  a  tenant  holding  over  after  determination  of 
his  term,  becomes  tenant  at  sufferance.' 

'  The  landlord  may  sue  the  tenant  for  his  iise  and  occupa-  Liability  for 
tion  of  the  land,  from  the  time  of  the  determination  of  the  occupation. 
original  tenancy  ;  and  now,  before  entry  or  recovery  in  eject- 
ment, the  landlord  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  51,  s.  70  (c),  on  the  trial  By  R.  S.  o. 
of  the  action  of  ejectment,  on  proof  of  service  of  notice  of  profits  may  be 
trial,  and  of  the  landlord's  right  to  recover,  may  give  proof  action  of 
of  the  mesne  profits  from  the  determination  of  the  tenant's  ^J®^'^*'^*- 
interest  down  to  the  time  of  the  verdict  or  to  some  preceding 
day  to  be  named  therein,  and  the  jury  are  to  give  their  ver- 
dict as  to  the  whole  matter,  both  as  to  the  recovery  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  premises,  and  the  damages  to  be 
paid  for  mesne  profits ;  and  the  landlord  may  afterwards 
bring  an  action  for  the  mesne  profits  accruing  from  the  time 
of  the  verdict  or  day  so  specified  down  to  the  time  of  delivery 
of  possession  of  the  premises  recovered.'    And  by  Statute  4  By  stat  4  Geo. 
Geo.  II.  c.  28,  in  case  any  tenant  for  life  or  years,  or  other  jn^' tenets* 
person  claiming  under  or  by  collusion  with  such  tenant,  shall  double  yearly 
wilfully  hold  over  after  the  determination  of  the  term,  and  ^*^^** 
demand  made  and  notice  in  writing  given,  by  him  to  whom 
the  remainder  or  reversion  of  the  premises  shall  belong,  for 

(a)  Doe  Bennett  v.  Turner,  7  M.  A;  W.  235.  (6)  Watk.  Conv.  24. 

(c)  Imp.  SUt.  15  9l  16  Vic,  a  76,  s.  214 ;  Harrison  C.  L.  P.  Act,  565. 
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delivering  the  possession  thereof,  such  person^  so  holding 

over  or  keeping  the  other  out  of  possession,  shall  pay  for  the 

time  he  detains  the  lands,  at. the  rate  of  double  their  yearly 

By  11  Geo.  IL  valvs.    And,  by  statute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  in  case  any  tenant, 

tenant  who  de-  '     -^  .  . 

termines  lease  having  power  to  determine  his  lease,  shall  give  notice  of  his 

and  holds  over,  ,  . 

liable  for  intention  to  quit  the  premises,  and  shall  not  deliver  up  the 
possession  at  the  time  contained  in  such  notice,  he  shall 
thenceforth  pay  double  the  former  renty  for  such  time  as  he 
continues  in  possession. 

'  The  latter  statute  was  passed  inasmuch  as  the  former  (4 
Geo.  II.)  only  took  in  cases  of  the  landlord  giving  notice  to 
quit  (a).  The  Statute  11  Geo.  II.  extends  to  cases  of  tenant 
giving  notice  and  not  quitting,  and  the  double  rent  given  by 
it  may  be  distrained  for,  as  well  as  sued  for ;  whilst  the  dou- 
ble value  given  by  4  Geo.  II.  can  only  be  sued  for :  and  such 
double  value  cannot  be  recovered  unless  the  holding  over  be 
wilful,  and  not  under  a  mistake  without  a  fair  and  reason- 

When  not  ap- able  claim  of  title  (b):  nor  does  the  statute  from  its  Ian- 

pucable.  ^  ^  ' 

guage  apply  to  weekly  tenancies,  or  it  would  seem,  to  ten- 
ancies from  quarter  to  quarter  (c).* 
By  R.  S,  o.  c.      *  A  landlord  may  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  avail  him- 

-51,  wrtam  j         ^  j 

overholding     self  of  R.  S.  O.  c.  51,  ss.  57,  58,  59  (d)  ;  under  which,  in  ca.«te 

tenants,  com- 
pelled to  rive  the  term  or  interest  of  any  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  or 

costs  and        agreement  in  wiiting  for  any  term  or  number  of  years  certain, 

"^*^**'        or  from  year  to  year,  expires,  or  is  determined  by  notice  to 

quit,  the  landlord,  on  an  action  of  ejectment,  may,  as  pointed 

out  in  the  Act,  obtain  from  the  court  or  judge  an  order  that 

the  tenant  find  security  for  the  costs  and  damages  to  be  re- 

ivhen  not  ap-  covered  in  the  action,  and,  on  default  of  giving  the  same, 
then  judgment.  The  Act  does  not  apply  when  the  tenancy 
is  determined,  not  by  expiry  or  efflux  of  time,  but  by  for- 


(a)  Bichardaon  v.  Langridgt,  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  34  in  notes. 
(6)  Swinfm  v.  Bo^on,  6  H.  A;  N.  (c)  Woodf.  Ld.  k  Ten.  699, 11th  ed. 

\d)  Imp.  Stat.  16  ft  16  Vic.  c.  76,  s.  213 ;  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  87  j  Harr.  C.  L.  P. 
Act,  p.  561. 
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feiture»  as  on  right  of  re-entry  by  landlord  for  forfeiture  on 
breach  of  covenants  (a),  nor  to  a  parol  lease,  nor  to  a  lease 
where  the  term  is  uncertain/ 

'By  B.  S.  0.  a  137,  when  a  tenant  after  his  lease 
or  right  of  occupation,  whether  created  by  writing  or 
verbal  agreement,  has  expired  or  been  determined  by  a  notice 
to  quit,  or  notice  pursuant  to  a  proviso  in  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment in  that  behalf,  or  has  been  determined  by  any  other  act 
whereby  a  tenancy  or  right  of  occupancy  may  be  determined 
or  put  an  end  to,  wrongfully  refuse  upon  demand  made  in 
writing  to  go  out  of  posse&sion,  his  landlord  or  the  agent  of 
the  landlord  may  apply  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  lies,  who,  on  a  proper  case  made  out  as  re- 
quired by  the  statute,  is  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  to  in- 
quire and  determine  whether  the  person  complained  of  was 
tenant  to  the  complainant  for  a  time  or  period  which  has  ex- 
pired or  has  been  determined  by  a  notice  to  quit  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  the  tenant  without  any  colour  of  right 
holds  the  possession  against  the  right  of  the  landlord,  and 
whether  the  tenant  does  wrongfully  refuse  to  go  out  of  pos- 
session. If  it  so  appears  to  him  the  judge  may  order  a  writ 
to  issue  to  place  the  landlord  in  possession.  The  proceedings 
are  removeable  by  certiorari  into  either  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law.' 

'  Mere.ja£UQspayment  of  rent  or  breach  of  covenant  by  the  lUjfht  of  re- 
tenant  does  not  determine  the  leaue,  unless  there  be  a  right  ^j^ent  of°~ 
reserved  to  the  landlord  to  re-enter  thereon ;   and  even  then  b^Jih'or 
so  much  does  the  law  lean  against  forfeiture,  that  to  deter-  <»^«"'^*»- 
mine  a  lease  for  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  irreat 
nicety  exists,  unless,  as  is  now  usual,  the  proviso  for  re-entry 
dispenses  therewith*    Thus,  1.  A  demand  must  be  made  of  strictneaB  it- 
the  rent ;  2.  On  the  very  day  when  due  ;  3.  For  the  precise  J^**fo^non- 

.«_^ p»]rmeiit  of 

rent. 

(a)  Doe  Cundy  ▼.  Sharpky,  15  M.  ft  W.  N!iS ;  X>oe  Tindal  v.  JZoe,  iDowL  P.  C 

146. 

(b)  Woodl  Land,  ft  Ten.  444,  11  ed. 
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sum,  a  penny  more  or  less  makes  the  demand  bad ;  4.  A  con- 

venient  time  before  sunset ;  5.  On  the  land,  and  at  the  most 

notorious  place  on  it ;  6.  And  this  though  no  one  be  on  the 

land  ready  to  pay,  in  one  case  (a)  it  was  held  a  demand  at 

half -past  ten  in  the  morning  was  too  early,  and  not  a  good 

demand,  as  not  being  a  convenient  time  before  sunset :  and 

Bramwell,  6.,  referred  to  Co.  Litt.  202  a,  where  it  is  said  that 

the  demand  must  be  such  a  convenient  time  just  before  sunset 

Where  by  the  as  to  admit  of  the  money  being  numbered  and  received.    To 

«nt^*detoittS  obviate  the  diflSculties  of  such  a  demand,  the  proviso  for  re- 

wi^f^dif    ©^t^y  usually  dispenses  expressly  with  its  necessity :  and  by 

X^5i!°8^59!"^"  ^-  S-  O-  ^'  ^^'  ^'  ^^  (*)  ^^  ^  ^^^  requisite,  in  cases  where  half 
such  Btrictneei  g^  year's  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  no  sufficient  distress  is  to  be 

not  reqmrate.        •^  ^  ' 

found  on  the  premises  countervailing  the  arrears  then  due, 
and  the  lessor  has  power  to  re-enter  for  non  payment.  The 
statute  also  bars  the  tenant  from  relief  in  equity  six  months 
after  execution,  and  points  out  the  mode  of  relief  and  of 
staying  proceedings  by  payment.' 
11  Geo.  IL  d  *  In  cases  where  the  above  Revised  Statute  does  not  apply 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  clause  of  forfeiture  and  re' 
entry  in  the  lease,  a  remedy  is  afforded  by  11  Geo.  II,  c.  19 
in  cases  of  tenants  at  rack-rent,  who  are  in  arrear  one  year's 
rent,  and  desert  the  premises  leaving  the  same  uncultivated 
or  unoccupied  so  that  there  is  no  sufficient  distress  to  coun- 
tervail the  arrears.  In  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two  or 
more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  having  no  interest 
in  the  demised  premises,  at  the  request  of  the  landlord  or  his 
bailiff  (which  request  or  complaint  need  not  be  upon  oath) 
to  go  upon  and  view  the  same  and  to  affix  or  cause  to  be 
affixed  on  the  most  notorious  part  of  the  premises  notice  in 
writing  what  day  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  (clear)  (c)  days 
at  least  they  will  return  to  take  a  second  view  thereof,  and 


(a)  In  re  McKahb,  3  U.  C.  R.  135.    Akockt  y.  PAiUtpt,  5  H.  ft  N.  183. 
r6>Imp.  Stat.  15&16Vic.c.  76;  4  Geo.  IL  a  28;  Hat.  C.  L.  P.  Act,  552. 
(c)  Creak  v.  Jutticet  of  Brighton,  1  F.  &  F.  110. 
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if  upon  such  second  view,  the  tenant,  or  some  person 
on  his  behalf,  shall  not  appear  and  pay  the  rent  in  arrear,  or 
there  shall  not  be  sufficient  distress  upon  the  premises,  then, 
the  said  justices,  may  put  the  landlord  into  possession  of  the 
demised  premises,  and  the  lease  thereof  to  such  tenant  shall 
from  thenceforth  become  void  (a)/ 

*  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  summary  remedy  of  g^nj^u^py  ^^ 
ouster  of  the  overholding  tenant  by  the  landlord  by  force  if  "l®^^*^^?'"*®' 
necessary.     On  this  point  in  one  case  (&)  Parke  B.  thus  ex-  Though  ac- 
presses  himself :  ''  The  next  point  was  that  raised  in  Newton  ^^Sffrace  and 
V.  Harlavd,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  decide  it,  I  should  p^^  but 
have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  where  a  breach  of  the  peace 
is  committed  by  a  freeholder,  whp,  in  order  to  get  into  pos. 
session  of  his  land,  assaults  a  person  wrongfully  having 
possession  of  it  against  his  will,  although  the  freeholder  may 
be  responsible  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment 
for  a  forcible  entry,  he  is  not  liable  to  the  other  party.    I  lj^^j^  ^  j^. 
cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  perfectly  ^*^°^hnot to 
good  justification  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession  ^^  action, 
of  the  land  against  the  will  of  the  defendant,   who  was 
owner,  and  that  he  entered  upon  it  accordingly,  even  though 
in  so  doing  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed."    The 
weight  of  opinion  and  authority  are  in  favour  of  the  dictum 
of  the  learned  baron  (c).  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  ol)servations  apply  only  to  a  justification  in  a  civil 
action,  for  there  Wouldbe  no  defence  in  proceedings  of  a  crim- 
inal nature  (d).    If  the  defendant  be  convicted  of  a  forcible 
entry  under  the  Statutes  in  that  behal|,  restitution  may  be, 
but  is  not  necessarily  (e),  awarded  to  him  dispossessed.' 

*  The  cases  of  holding  over  by  guardians  and  trustees  for  Guardians,  ^ 
infants,  husbands  seised  in  right  of  their  wives,  and  others  husbands 

. . holding  over. 

(a)  Hu8kin»n  v.  Lawrence,  25  U.  C.  R.  496. 

(b)  ffarvey  t.  Bridgei,  14  M.  &  W.  437. 

(c)  Per  Richards  C.  J.  OampbeU  v.  Baxter,  15  C.  P.  U.  C.  42;   Beadet  v. 
Biggt,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  713,  per  Erie,  C.  J. 

(d)  But  see  Cole  Eject.  69.  (ej  Begina  v.  Wightman^  29  U.  C.  B.  211. 
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having  interests  determinable  with  a  life  or  lives,  after  the 
determination  of  their  interests  b}  the  death  of  the  infant, 
wife,  or  other  person  on  whose  life  the  same  is  held,  are 
governed  by  6  Anne,  c.  18,  under  which  those  entitled  in  re- 
mainder or  reversion  may  take  steps  to  compel  the  tenant 
to  show  the  existence  of  the  person  on  whose  lif^  he  nolds, 
and  remedies  are  givon  in  cases  of  holding  over  (a).' 

*  We  have  heretofore  attended  to  rents  and  the  nature  of 
them,  and  their  various  kinds  (i),  and  shall  hereafter  speak 
of  the  creation  and  assignment  of  estates  less  than  free- 
hold (c)/ 

(a)  WoodfaU  Ld  &  Ten.  8.         (bj  S.  4L        (cj  S.  818-327. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  ESTATES  UPON  CONDITION. 

Besides  ihe  several  divisions  of  estates  in  point  of  interest^  Of  < 

upon  ooBifi' 
vrhich  we  have  considered  in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  t&aT 

there  is  also  another  species  still  remaining,  which  is  called  an 
estate  upon  condition  ;  being  such  whose  existence  depends 
upon  the  happening  or  not  happening  of  some  uncertain 
event,  whereby  the  estate  maybe  either orginaUy  created,  or 
enlaiged,  or  finally  defeated.  And  these  conditional  estates 
I  have  chosen  to  reserve  till  last,  because  they  are  indeed 
more  properly  qualifications  of  other  estates,  than  a  distinct 
species  of  themselves ;  seeing  that  any  quantity  of  interest, 
a  fee,  a  freehold,  or  a  term  of  years,  may  depend  upon  these 
provisional  restrictions.  Estates  then,  upon  condition,  thus 
understood,  are  of  two  sorts :  1.  Estates  upon  condition  im- 
jplied  :  2.  Estates  upon  conditions  expressed :  under  which 
last  may  be  included,  3.  instates  held  in  vadio,  gage,  or 
pledge :  4.  Estates  by  statute  merchant  or  statute  staple : 
5.  Estates  held  by  degit ;  '  of  these,  the  two  latter  are  un- 
known here.'  ''' 


•4 


I.  Estates  upon  condition  implied  in  law,  are  where  a  grant  I*  EstatM 

,  uponoonditioft 

of  an  estate  has  a  condition  annexed  to  it  inseparably  from  its  impikd  inlaw, 
essence  and  constitution,  although  no  condition  be  expressed 
in  words.  As  if  a  grant  be  made  to  a  man  of  an  office,  gene- 
rally, without  adding  other  words  ;  the  law  tacitly  annexes 
hereto  a  secret  condition  that  the  grantee  shall  duly  execute 
his  office,  on  breach  of  which  condition*  it  is  lawful  for  the  *  a  IM 
grantor  or  his  heirs  to  oust  him,  and  grant  it  to  another  per- 
son.  For  an  office,  either  public  or  private,  may  be  forfeited 
by  fMS-vjser  or  Tiovruser,  both  of  which  are  breaches  of  this 
12 
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implied  condition.  1.  By  mis-tbaer  or  abuse ;  as  if  a  judge 
takes  a  bribe,  or  a  park-keeper  kills  deer  without  authority. 
2.  By  noTirUser,  or  neglect ;  which  in  public  offices,  that  con- 
cern the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  commonwealth,  is 
of  itself  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  forfeiture ;  but  non- 
user  of  a  private  office  is  no  cause  of  forfeiture ;  unless  some 
special  advantage  is  proved  to  be  occasioned  thereby.  For 
in  the  one  case  delay  must  necessarily  be  occasioned  in  the 
affidrs  of  the  public,  which  reqiure  a  constant  attention :  but 
private  offices  not  requiring  so  regular  and  unremitted  a  ser- 
vice, the  temporary  neglect  of  them  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  mischief:  upon  which  account  some  special  loss 
must  be  proved,  in  order  to  vacate  these.  Franchises  also^ 
being  regal  privileges  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  are  held  to 
be  granted  on  the  same  condition  of  making  a  proper  use  of 
them ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  lost  and  forfeited,  like 
offices,  either  by  abuse,  or  by  neglect. 

Upon  the  same  principle  proceed  all  the  forfeitures  which 
are  given  by  law  of  life  estates  and  others ;  for  any  acts 
done  by  the  tenant  himself,  that  are  incompatible  with  the 
estate  which  he  holds.  As  if  tenants  for  life  or  years 
enfeoff  a  stranger  in  fee  simple ;  this  '  was/  by  the  common 
law,  a  forfeiture  of  their  several  estates ;  being  a  breach  of 
the  condition  which  the  law  annexes  thereto,  viz.,  that  they 
shall  not  attempt  to  create  a  greater  estate  than  they  them- 
selves are  entitled  to.  So,  if  any  tenants  for  years,  for  life,, 
or  in  fee,  commit  a  felony ;  the  king  or  other  lord  ef  the  fee 
'  was  at  common  law,*  entitled  to  have  their  tenements,  be- 
caiise  their  estate  is  determined  by  the  breach  of  the  condi- 
tion, ''  that  they  shall  not  commit  felony,"  which  the  law 
tacitly  annexes  to  every  f eodal  donatioiL 

*  The  common  law  doctrine  in  both  the  above  instances^ 
has  been  modified  by  statute ;  thus,  a  f  eoffinent,  it  is  appre- 
hended, in  the  case  put  will  be  no  longer  a  forfeiture,  since 
by  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  a  feoffinent  no  longer  has  a  tortiovs  opera- 
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tion,  {.  e,,  while  at  common  law  the  f eoffinent  in  fee  by- 
tenant  for  life,  accompanied  by  livery,  would  convey  a  fee 
by  wrong,  and  diveet  the  estates  in  remainder  or  reversion 
(a),  the  statute  declares  it  shall  no  longer  have  such  effect. 
In  the  other  case  it  is  declared  by  82  &  38  Yic.  e,  29,  (d)  that, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  sin  attainder  for  felony  shall 
not  extend  to  disinherit  the  heir,  nor  prejudice  the  right 
or  title  of  any  but  the  offender  during  his  natural  life 
only  {by 

*II.  An  estate  on  condition  expressed  in  the  grant  itself,    *  S.  164. 
is  where  an  estate  is  granted  either  in  f  efe  simple  or  other-  ^^^^ 
wise,  with  an  express  qualification  annexed,  whereby  the 
estate  granted  shall  either  commence,  be  enlarged,  or  be  de- 
feated, upon  performance  or  breach  of  such  qualification  or 
condition.    These  conditions  are  therefore  either  precedent,  Preoedeot 
or  9ulmquerd.    Precedent  are  such  as  must  happen  or  be  Subaequent* 
performed  before  the  estate  can  vest  or  be  enlarged :  subse- 
quent are  such,  by  the  failure  or  non-performance  of  which 
an  estate  already  vested  may  be  defeated.    Thus,  if  a  man  liurUooM. 
grant  to  his  lessee  for  years,  that,  upon  payment  of  a  hun- 
dred marks  within  the  term,  he  shall  have  the  fee,  this  is 
a  condition  precedent,  and  the  fee    simple  passeth  not 
till  the  hundred  marks  be  paid  (c).    But,  if  a  man  grant  an 

(•)  PoK,  n  275.  (6)  Poit,  &  2U,  262. 

(c)  This  statement  implies,  of  coarse,  that  on  payment  the  fee  would  pass  at 
oommon  law  without  more.  This  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  consistently 
with  the  rule  that  the  immediate  freehold  could  not  be  granted  to  take  effect  in 
^turo.  If  the  conditional  grant  were  made  in  and  by  the  lease  itself  andlivefy 
nfmtin  made,  then  there  is  the  authority  of  Littleton,  ss.  360,  that  the  freehold 
would  thereby  pass,  and  the  grantee  take  at  once  a  fee-simple  conditional.  But 
if  no  livery  were  made,  or  the  lease  and  grant  were  distinct,  as  would  seem  to 
be  implied  by  the  text,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  only  mode  at  conmion  law 
in  wliich  the  fee-simple  could  pass  by  mere  payment,  would  be  by  way  of  release 
in  enlargement  of  the  estate  of  the  lessee ;  see  Co.  Litt.  217, 1  Prest  Est  234, 
240.  This,  however,  still  has  the  appearance  of  contravention  of  the  oommon 
law  rule,  being  a  release  of  tlie  fee  to  take  effect  'in  ftUvro.  It  need  hardly 
be  mentioned  that  by  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  a  freehold  and  fee-simple  may 
wen  be  conveyed  to  take  effect  infuturo. 
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estate  '  for  life/  reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  a  certain 
rent ;  and  that  if  such  rent  be  not  paid  at  the  times  limited,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  re-enter,  and  avoid  the 
estate:  in  this. case  the  grantee  has  an  estate  upon  condition 
subsequent,  which  is  defeasible  if  the  condition  be  not  strictly 
peif ormed.  To  this  class  may  also  b8  referred  all  base  fees 
and  fees-simple  conditional  at  the  common  law.  Thus  an 
*  a.  155.  estate  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the  manor  of  DaiU^ 
is  an  estate  on  condition  that  he  and  his  heirs  continue 
tenants  of  that  manor.  And  so,  if  a  personal  annuity  be 
granted  at  this  da^  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  as 
this  is  no  tenement  within  the  statute  of  Westminster  the 
second,  'and  so  not  capable  of  being  entailed,'  it  remains,  as 
at  common  law,  a  fee-simple  on  condition  that  the  grantee 
has  heirs  of  his  body  (a).  Upon  the  same  principle  depend 
all  the  determinable  estates  of  freehold,  which  we  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  chapter ;  as  durante  viduitate,  Ac, :  these  are 
estates  upon  condition  that  the  grantees  do  not  marry  (6), 
and  the  like.  And  on  the  breach  of  any  of  these  ^eubee- 
quent  conditions,  by  the  failure  of  these  contingencies ;  by 
the  grantee's  not  continuing  tenant  of  the  manor  of  Dale, 
by  not  having  heirs  of  his  body,  or  by  not  continuing  sole 
the  estates  which  were  respectively  vested  in  each  grantee, 
are  wholly  determined  and  void. 
Distinction  A  distinction  is  however  made  between  a  condition  in  deed 
oondftion  and  &&<!  ^  limitation  (c),  which  Littleton  denominates  also  a  con- 

a  limitation. \ 

(a)  See  anU  s.  113.  (6)  Sbe  next  third  note. 

(c)  A  condition,  projierly  so  called,  annexed  to  an  estate,  differs  from  what 
is  called  a  conditional  limitation  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  the  proper  e£Fect  of 
a  condition,  if  it  be  broken,  to  give  title  to  the  grantor,  or  those  claiming  from 
him  the  reversion  of  the  lands :  but  a  conditional  limitation  limits  the  estate 
over  to  a  stranger,  and  of  itself  causes  the  detennination  of  the  particular  estate, 
without  any  act  such  as  entry  or  claim,  to  be  done  or  made  by  him  who  has  the 
next  expectant  interest :  whereas,  in  the  case  of  an  estate  upon  condition,  pro- 
perly so  called,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  breach  thereof,  by  the  activity 
of  the  grantor,  his  heirs  or  assigns.    (Wooddeson,  24th  Vin.  Lect) 

A  conditional  limitation  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  condition  and  of  a 
*      *  remainder.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  formerly  held,  whenever  the  whole 
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dUicm  in  law.  For  when  an  estate  is  so  expressly  confined 
and  litLited  by  the  words  of  its  creation,  that  it  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  longer  time  than  till  the  contingency  happens 
upon  which  the  estate  is  to  fail,  this  is  denominated  a  Ivmi- 
tation  '  and  often  a  conditional  limitation ;'  as  when  land  is 
granted  to  a  man  so  long  oa  he  is  parson  of  Dale,  or  wkUe 
he  continues  unmarried  (a),  or  until  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  he  shaU  have  made  £500  and  the  like.  In  such  cases 
the  estate  determines  as  soon  as  the  contingency  happens, 
(when  he  ceases  to  be  parson,  marries  a  wife,  or  has  received 
the  £500)  and  the  next  subsequent  estate,  which  depends 
upon  such  determination,  becomes  immediately  vested,  with- 
out any  act  to  be  done  by  him  who  is  next  in  expectancy. 
But  when  an  estate  is,  strictly  speaking,  upon  condition  in 
deed  (as  if  granted  expressly  upon  condition  to  be  void  upon 
the  payment  of  £40  by  the  grantor,  so  that  the  grantee  con- 
tinues unmarried  (6),  or  provided  he  does  not  go  to  York, 

fee,  or  eren  freehold,  wm  fint  limited,,  no  condition  or  other  quality  ootdd  be 
annexed  to  this  yrior  eetate  to  defeat  it,  so  as  to  pass  the  estate  to  a  stranger. 
For,  as  a  remainder  it  was  void,  being  in  abridgment  or  defeazance  of  the  eetate 
first  limited :  and  as  a  condition  it  was-  void,  since  no  one  (it  was  held)  but  the 
donor  or  his  heirs  could  take  advantage  of  a  condition  broken,  and  an  entry  by 
them  unavoidably  defeated  the  livery  upon  which  the  remainder  to  the  stranger 
depended.  On  these  principles  it  was  impossible  by  the  old  law  to  limit  (by 
deed,  at  all  events,  whether  it  oould  be  done  by  will  or  Dot)  an  estate  to  a  stran. 
ger  upon  any  event  which  went  to  abridge  or  determine  an  estate  previously 
limited.  But  the  convenience  of  such  limitations  has  established  them  ;  and 
under  the  doctrine  of  uses,  and  of  executory  trusts,  such  limitations  are  now 
permitted  to  take  effect.  They  partake  of  the  nature  of  conditions,  inasmuch 
as  they  defeat  the  estates  previously  Umited :  aud  they  are  so  far  limitations, 
as  upon  the  contingency  taking  place  the  estate  passes  to  a  stranger.  (Haigr.- 
note  I  to  Co.  Litt.  203  d).  (a)  See  next  note. 

(6)  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section  that  certain  conditions  are  void  as  con- 
trary to  law ;  a  condition  in  restraint  of  marriage  generally,  which  is  the  case 
put  in  the  text,  is  within  this  rule  as  against  public  policy  ;  the  oonsequenoe  is, 
the  grantee  would  hold  the  estate  dischaiged  of  the  oondition,  as  being  a  wndi' 
Hon  iuiboeqmeni  void  in  its  creation ;  Smith  RL  Prop,  void  oonditions—iSoott  v. 
Tyter,  2  W.  ft  T.  Lg.  Caa.  £q.  144— the  ease  of  a  grant  to  a  man  whiU  he  con- 
tinuee  unmarried,  which  is  above  put  as  a  valid  instance  of  a  conditional  limi' 
tation,  has  been  said  to  depend  on  a  different  principle,  and  to  be  valid,  at  least 
where  there  is  a  gift  over  on  the  marriage ;  for  that  in  such  case  there  is  nothing 
to  carry  the  gift,  beyond  the  marriage,  idL  187.    A  oondition  subsequent,  wUoh 
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&C.,  the  law  permitB  it  to  endure  beyond  the  time  when 
such  contingency  happens,  unless  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns  take  advantage  of  the  breach  of  the  condition,  and 
make  either  an  entry  or  a  daim  in  order  to  avoid  the  estate. 
But,  though  strict  words  of  condition  be  used  in  creation  of 
the  estate,  yet,  if  on  breach  of  the  condition  the  estate  be 
limited  to  a  third  person,  and  does  not  immediately  revert 
to  the  grantor  or  his  representatives  (as  if  an  estate  be  grant- 
ed by  A  to  B,  on  condition  that  within  two  years  B  inter- 
marry with  C,  and  on  failure  thereof  then  to  D  and  heirs) 
*S.  166.  this  the  law  construes  to  be  a  limitation  and  not  a  *condi- 
tion :  because,  if  it  were  a  condition,  then,  upon  the  breach 
thereof,  only  A  or  his  representatives,  as  presently  explained, 
could  avoid  the  estate  by  entry,  and  so  D's  remainder  might 
be  defeated  by  their  neglecting  to  enter ;  but,  when  it  is  a 
limitation,  the  estate  of  B  determines,  and  that  of  D  com- 
mences, and  he  may  enter  on  the  lands,  the  instant  that  the 
failure  happens.  So  also,  if  a  man  by  his  will. devises  land 
to  his  heir-at-law,  on  condition  that  he  pays  a  sum  of  money, 
and  for  non-payment  devises  it  over,  this  shall  be  considered 
as  a  limitation ;  otherwise  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
the  non-payment,  for  none  but  the  heir  himself  could  have 
entered  for  a  breach  of  condition. 
Bight  of  entry     '  It  was  a  rule  at  common  law  that  a  right  of  entry  for 

not  SflSUBA  DlO 

at  oommon  breach  of  condition  subsequent  could  only  be  reserved  to  the 
grantor  and  his  heirs,  and  not  to  a  stranger ;  and  when  re- 
served, it  could  not  be  assigned,  the  simplicity  of  the  oom- 
mon law  requiring  that  every  man  should  assert  his  own 
right  of  entry  or  action.    The  consequence  was  that  in  the 

would  have  been  yoid  m  in  restraint  of  marriage,  is  yet  valid  in  the  case  of  a 
teetator  providing  for  his  wtdoto,  for  the  law  reoogniaee  in  the  husband  an  in- 
terest in  his  wife's  widowhood  :  Zfoyd  t.  Lhyd,  2  Him.  N.a  268 ;  Mewkm  y. 
Mandm,  2  Johns,  k  H.  366.  The  latter  case  indeed  shews  that  this  ezoeptlon 
to  the  rule  as  rogardi  widows  is  not  confined  to  provisions  by  their  former  Am- 
handi;  and  that  even  where  the  restraint  is  imposed  merely  by  condition  sab- 
sequent  and  without  gift  over,  it  is  not  against  public  policy  that  any  penon 
aMbuld  endeavour  to  restrain  a  wid^  from  maftying  again. 
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oonunon  case  of  a  ri(|^t  of  reeatry  loeerved  to  a  lessor  and 
liis  heirs  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  other  cause,  the  assig- 
nee of  the  lessor  ooold  take  no  advantage  of  the  clause  of 
reentry.  This  was  remedied  so  £iLr  as  r^;ards  grantees  of 
reversions  by  32  Henry  VUL  c.  34,  xmder  which  they  have 
the  same  baiefit  of  a  condition  in  case  of  a  breach  su&se- 
^iLent  to  the  grant  to  them,  as  their  grantois  would  have 
had,  provided  it  relate  to  the  payment  of  rent,  the  restric- 
tion £rom  waste,  or  other  like  object  tending  to  the  benefit 
of  the  reversionary  estate ;  and  although  by  R  S.  O.  c  98,  OUMrwise 
rights  of  entry  are  now  assignable,  it  has  been  held  that  this  o.  c!  9^  ox- 
does  not  include  rights  of  entry  for  oanditi/yn  broken^  but  ditioii  brokn. 
only  relates  to  rights  of  entry  as  on  a  disseisin,  &c.  (a)  :  the 
consequence,  is  the  right  of  an  assignee  to  enter  for  oondi- 
tion  broken  whilst  assignee  stiU  leats  on  the  statute  o^ 
Henry,  and  for  condition  broken  before  assignment  he  can-} 
not  enter  (by 

In  all  these  instances  of  limitations  or  conditions  subse-  Of  the  natoro 
quent,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  so  long  as  the  condition,  interest 
oither  express  or  implied,  either  in  de^  or  in  law,  remains 
unbroken,  the  grantee  may  have  an  estate  of  freehold,  pro- 
vided the  estate  upon  which  such  condition  is  annexed  be  in 
itself  of  a  freehold  nature ;  as  if  the  original  grant  express 
either  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  for  life ;  or  no  estate  at  all, 
which  is  constructively  an  estate  for  Ufa  For,  the  breach 
of  these  conditions  being  contingent  and  uncertain,  this  un- 
certainty preserves  the  freehold :  because  the  estate  is  ca^ 
pable  to  last  for  ever,  or  at  least  for  the  life  of  the  tenant, 
supposing  the  condition  to  remain  unbroken.  But  where 
the  estate  is  at  the  utmost  a  chattel  interest,  which  must 
determine  at  a  certain  time,  and  may  determine  sooner  (as 


{a)  Sunt  ▼.  Bishop,  8  Ex.  675. 

(b)  See  farther  poti,  es.  21M.  327.  A  statute  was  in  foroe  here,  12  Vie.  o.  7L 
dnoe  repealed  by  14  ft  15  Vic.  a  7,  which  gave  power  to  aarign  a  right  of  en- 
try for  oondition  broken,  ie.,  broken  befor^asdgnment. 
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a  grant  for  ninety-nine  years,  provided  A,  B,  and  C»  or  the 
survivor  of  them,  shall  so  long  live),  this  still  continues  a 
mere  chattel,  and  is  not,  by  such  its  uncertainty,  ranked 
among  estates  of  freehold. 
£aw^y^«cL  These  express  conditions,  if  they  be  vmpoBsibleBi  the  time 
of  their  creation,  or  afterwards  become  impossible  by  the  act 
of  God  or  the  act  of  the  feoffor  himself ;  or  if  they  be  con- 
trary to  law,  or  repugnant  (a)  to  the  nature  of  the  estate,  are 
void.  In  any  of  which  cases,  if  they  be  conditions  aubbae" 
qwent,  that  *  is,  to  be  performed  after  the  estate  is  vested, 
the  estate  shall  become  absolute  in  the  tenant.  As,  if  a 
grant  be  made  to  a  man  in  fee-simple,  on  condition  that^ 
unless  he  goes  to  Rome  in  twenty-four  hours,  or,  unless  he 
marries  with  Jane  S.  by  such  a  day  (within  which  time  the 
woman  dies,  or  the  feoffor  marries  her  himself),  or  unless  he 
kills  another,  or  in  case  he  alienes  in  fee,  then  and  in  any  of 
such  cases  the  estate  shall  be  vacated  and  determined :  here 
the  condition  is  void,  and  the  estate  made  absolute  in  the 
feoffee.  For  he  hath  by  the  grant  the  estate  vested  in  him 
which  shall  not  be  defeated  afterwards  by  a  condition  either 
impossible,  illegal,  or  repugnant.  But  if  the  condition  be 
precedent,  or  to  be  performed  before  the  estate  vests,  as  a 
grant  to  a  man  that,  if  he  kills  another,  or  goes  to  Bome  in 
a  day,  he  shall  have  an  estate  in  fee ;  here,  the  void  condi- 
tion being  precedent,  the  estate  which  depends  thereon  is 
also  void,  and  the  grantee  shall  take  nothing  by  the  grants 
for  he  hath  no  estate  until  the  condition  be  performed. 

There  are  some  estates  defeasible  upon  condition  subse- 
quent, that  require  a  more  peculiar  notice.     Such  are, 

IIL  Etutes        III.  Estates  held  in  vadio,  in  gage,  or  pledire,  which  are 

held  in  pledge.  •    ,  »        y  jy  »         r       o  » 

of  two  kinds,  vivum  vadium,  or  living  pledge,  and  mortuwm 
vadium,  dead  pledge,  or  m^yrtgage, 
Ftmcm  radwm      Vivum  vadium,  or  living  pledge,  is  when  a  man  borrows 

jUtdge.  — 

(a)  Brown  ▼.  StuaH,  12  U.  C.  R  510. 
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a  sum  (suppose  £200)  of  another,  and  grants  him  an  estate, 
as  of  £20  per  annum,  to  hold  till  the  rents  and  profits  shall 
repay  the  sum  so  borrowed.  This  is  an  estate  conditioned 
to  be  void  so  soon  as  such  sum  is  raised.  And  in  this  case 
the  land  or  pledge  is  said  to  be  living ;  it  subsists  and  sur- 
vives the  debt,  and,  immediately  on  the  discharge  of  that, 
results  back  to  the  borrower.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  un-  ^prtuum  «»- 
usual,  and  are  known  as  Welsh  mortgages ;  (a)  but  mortuum  gage. 
vadium,  a  dead  pledge,  or  Toortgage  (which  is  much  more 
common  than  the  other),  is  where  a  man  borrows  of  another 
a  specific  sum,  (e.  g.  £200)  *and  grants  him  an  estate  on  con-  s.  15& 
dition  that  if  he,  the  mortgagor,  shall  repay  the  mortgagee 
the  said  su^  of  £200  on  a  certain  day  mentioned  in  a  deed, 
that  then  '  the  grant  shall  be  deemed  void  ;  or,'  that  then 
the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  estate  to  the  mortgagor. 
In  this  case,  the  land  which  is  so  put  in  pledge  is  by  law, 
in  case  of  non-payment  at  the  time  limited,  for  ever  dead 
and  gone  from  the  mortgagor ;  and  the  mortgagee's  estate  in 
the  lands  is  then  no  longer  conditional,  but  absolute. 

As  soon  as  the  mortgage  is  created,  the  mortgagee  may 
immediately  enter  upon  the  lands,  but  is  liable  to  be  dispos- 
sessed upon  performance  of  the  condition  by  payment  of  the 
mortgage-money  at  the  day  limited.  And  therefore  the 
usual  way  is  to  agree  that  the  mortgagor  shall  hold  the 
land  till  the  day  assigned  for  payment ;  when,  in  case  of 
failure,  whereby  the  estate  becomes  absolute,  the  mortgagee 
may  enter  upon  it  and  take  possession,*  without  any  possi- 
bility at  law  of  being  afterwards  evicted  by  the  mortgagor, 
to  -If horn  the  land  now  is  forever  dead.  But  here  again  the 
courts  of  equity  interpose ;  and,  though  a  mortgage  be  thus 
forfeited,  and  the  *estate  absolutely  vested  in  the  mortgage  's.  159. 
at  the  common  law,  yet  they  will  consider  the  real  value  of 
the  tenements  compared  with  the  sum  borrowed,  and  they 

(a)  For  an  inftanoe  of  a  Welah  mortgage  in  this  Province,  see  Re  Yarmouth, 
26  Grant,  Wa 
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will  allow  the  mortgagor  to  recall  or  redeem  his  estate,  pay- 
ing to  the  mortgagee  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses, 
for  otherwise  in  strictness  of  law  an  estate  worth  £1,000 
might  be  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  £100  or  a  less  sum. 
R.  S.  o.  C.108. '  It  is,  however,  provided  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  s.  19  (port  c.  21) 

time  for  re-  *  x  ^  v^  ^ 

demption  that  the  mortgagor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  redeem  but 
within  ten  years  next  after  the  time  that  the  mortgagee 
shall  obtain  possession  or  receive  rents,  uiJess  in  the  mean- 
time an  acknowledgment  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  by 
the  mortgagee  of  the  right  of  the  mortgagor,  in  which  case 
the  right  to  redeem  is  limited  to  ten  years  from  such  acknow- 
ledgment.' This  reasonable  advantage,  allowed  to  mort- 
gagors, is  called  the  equUy  of  redemption :  and  this  enables 
a  mortgagor  to  call  on  the  mortgagee,  who  has  possession  of 
his  estate,  to  deliver  it  back  and  account  for  the  rents  and 
profits  received,  on  payment  of  his  whole  debt  and  interest, 
thereby  turning  the  rruniuum  into  a  kind  of  vivum  vadium. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may  '  sell  the  estate ' 
either  '  by  aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  under  a  power  of  sale,  if 
any,  in  lus  mortgage,  or  under  the  power  conferred  by  42  Vic. 
c.  20,  when  the  mortgage  deed  contains  no  power  of  sale,' 
in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  his  money  immediately ;  or  else 
call  ypon  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  his  estate  presently,  or, 
in  default  thereof,  to  be  forever  forecloMd  from  redeeming 
the  same ;  that  is,  to  lose  his  equity  of  redemption  without 
possibility  of  recall.  And  aJso,  in  some  cases  of  fraudulent 
mortgages  (a)  '  as  giving  a  second  mortgage  without  disclos- 
ing the  first,'  the  fraudulent  mortgagor  forfeits  all  equity  of 
n.  s.  o.  c.  51.  redemption  whatever.  '  By  7  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  and  R.  S.  0.  c 
•o^imes  am  ^^y  ^  71,  72,  the  common  law  courts  under  certain  dreum- 
forfeituiir*""*  stances  can  exercise  equitable  power  after  forfeiture  ;  thus 
if  no  suit  be  pending  for  foreclosure  or  redemption,  and  the 
mortgagee  bring  ejectment,  the  court  in  which  the  action  is 

.  I  -  I  ■     I — 

(a)  4&5W.  &I£.c.  16. 
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pending  can  stay  the  proceedings  and  compel  the  mortgagee 
to  reconvey  on  payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  pro- 
vided the  right  to  redeem  be  not  denied,  or  the  amount  with 
which  the  premises  are  chargeable,  is  not  contested.' 

'  In  an  ordinary  mortgage  in  fee  simple,  following  the  ha- 
bendum, come,  1st,  the  proviso  for  redemption ;  2nd,  the  cove- 
nant for  payment ;  3rd,  the  covenants  for  title.  Certain  spe- 
cial clauses  are  frequently  introduced  to  furnish  further 
security  and  remedy  to  the  mortgagee,  as,  4th,  a  covenant 
to  insure  and  keep  up  insurance ;  5th,  a  power  of  sale  on  de- 
fault ;  6th,  an  attornment  clause,  or  a  power  of  distress ;  7th, 
provisions  for  reduction  or  increase  of  interest  according  to 
punctual  payment ;  and  lastly  the  provision  for  possession  by 
the  mortgagor  till  default.' 

'  The  case  of  a  mortea^^  by  tenant  in  tail  for  any  freehold  On  mortg^e 

^^       "^  ^  by  tenant  m 

interest  (other  than  fur  avJter  vie)  is  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  100,  s.  9,  tall  for  a  free- 

,  ,  111        hold  interest 

as  hereafter  explained,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  heir*  genera/ 
the  beneficial  interest  results  on  redemption  as  of  the  old  deem, 
estate  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  intent  to  the  contrary ; 
for  such  a  mortgage  is  a  bar  to  the  Aeirs  iii  toiZ  to  the  extent 
of  the  estate  created,  notwithstanding  intention  express  or 
implied  to  thcf  contrary.  Thus  on  a  mortgage  in  fee  the 
equity  of  redemption  will  belong  to  the  mortgagor  not  as 
tenant  in  tail  but  freed  of  the  entail,  and  will  descend  to 
heirs  general  instead  of  to  the  heirs  in  tail  (a).' 

•  The  provisions  of  the  Registry  Act,  R.S.O.  c  111,  s.  67,  68,  gebaw  under 

rt*         1  1        Begirtiy  Act. 

f.  as  regards  releases  of  iqprtgages,  are  to  the  effect  that ''  when 
<uiy  registered  mortgage  shall  have  been  satisfied,  the  regis- 
trar, on  receiving  a  certificate  executed  by  the  mortgagee, 
or  if  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  and  such  assignment 
registered,  then  executed  by  such  assignee,  or  by  such  other 
person  as  may  be  entitled  by  law  to  receive  the  money  and 
to  discliarge  such  mortgage,"  in  the  form  given  by  the  Act, 

(a)  Sea  iwiC  chap,  on  Awciiances  by  tenants  in  tail. 
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or  to  that  effect  shall  register  the  same,  "  and  such  certifi- 
cate so  registered  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  a 
release  of  such  mortgage,  and  as  a  conveyance  to  the  mortga- 
gor, his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  or  any 
person  lawfully  claiming  by,  through  or  under  him  or  them, 
of  the  original  estate  of  the  mortgagor."  And  by  s.  68,  '*  in 
case  the  mortgagee  or  any  assignee  of  the  mortgagee,  desires 

As  to  release  to  release  part  only  of  the  lands  contained  in  such  mortgage, 
or  to  release  only  part  of  the  money  specified  in  the  mort- 
gage, he  may  do  so  by  deed  or  by  a  certificate  to  be  made, 
executed,  proved  and  registered  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
cases  where  the  whole  lands  and  mortgage  are  wholly  re- 
leased and  discharged ;  and  such  deed  or  certificate  shall  con- 
tain a  precise  statement  of  the  amount  or  sum  so  released." 
By  s.  71,  provision  is  made  for  discharge  by  a  Sheriff^  or  Di- 
vision Court  Bailiff,  or  other  officer  who,  under  execution, 
may  have  seized  a  mortgage  and  received  the  amount  or 
part/ 

Danger  of  re-      'In  considering  hereafter  the  Act  of  R.S.O.  c.  99,  s.  5,  the 

leasing  part  of  .  . 

the  lands.        danger  is  pointed  out  of  releasing  part  of  the  lands  to  the 
mortgagor  with  notice  of  sale  by  him'  of  another  part  against 
which  he  has  agreed  to  indemnify  the  vendee  against  the 
mortgage. 
Kelease  will        It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  release  under  the  Act  will  not 
till  ^^stry,     operate  as  a  re-conveyance  till  registered  ;  till  then  it  is  but 
mOTtga^a^^  evidence  of  payment  (a) ;  nor  will  it  apparently  so  operate 
llJST'rS^^  "^^  ^^®  mortgage  be  registered,  and  if  assigned,  unless 
^'^'  the  assignment  be  registered.     The  form  of  release  given  by 

the  Act  implies  that  such  registration  must  precede  the  exe- 
cution of  the  release  (6)/ 

(a)  Lee  ▼.  Momne,  25  U.  C.  B.  004. 

iib)  Assuming  that  it  was  expedient  to  deny  efficacy  to  a  discharge  under  the 
Act  unless  the  mortgage,  and  assignments,  if  any,  are  registered  (which  may 
be  doubted),  the  Act  certainly  gives  unnecessary  faiconvenience  in  requiring  the 
hour  and  minute  and  number  of  registry  of  the  mortgage  and  all  assignments  to 
be  set  forth,  for  it  frequently  happens  in  practice  that  a  discharge  which  would 
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'  Section  68  was  unnecessary ;  the  law  was  before  this  to  Sec.  68  of  Re- 
the  same  effect  as  thus  enacted  as  to  a  discharge  under  the  ^S^.  ^^' 
Act  of  part  of  the  lands  (a) :  and  it  hardly  required  spe- 
cial legislation  to  enjoin  in  case  of  part  payment  that  the 
amount  paid  should  be  specified :  or  to  give  ability  "  to  re- 
lease or  discharge  part  of  the  money  /'  or  when  the  inten- 
tion was  "  to  release  or  discharge  part  of  the  lands  "  to 
authorize  the  mortgagee  '^  to  do  so  by  deed." 

The  discharge  under  the  Registry  Act  does  not  contain  Action  on  di«- 

clmrge  if  re- 

the  ordinary  covenant  against  incumbrances  which  is  uni-ieaBornottiL- 
versal  on  re-conveyance  by  deed ;  it  may  be  added  to  the 
form,  but  unless  sealed  it  will  only  operate  as  a  mere  asser- 
tion and  not  as  a  covenant.  An  action  would,  however,  lie 
against  the  releasor,  on  the  assertion  in  the  form  given  in 
the  Act  that  he  was  entitled  to  receive  the  money,  in  case 
by  his  own  act  or  wilful  default  he  should  not  have  been 
so  entitled.' 

'  Section  69  provides  for  discharge  of  a  mortgage  by  a  mar- 
ried woman.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  hus- 
band should  be  required  to  join  in  the  release,  unless  it 
was  executed  pursuant  to  R.  S.  O.  c.  127,  which  equally 
requires  the  husband  to  join  unless  a  judge  dispenses  with 
his  joining.  This  is  a  point  to  which  allusion  is  hereafter 
made  in  treating  of  conveyances  by  married  women.  The 
revised  Act  is  taken  from  c.  9  of  32  Yic ,  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  there  was  any  necessity  for  that  Act,  or 
for  its  continuance,  considering  that  the  certificate  is  a  mere 
receipt  for  the  money,  and  that  it  is  only  by  force  of  the 
Act  that  it  operates  as  a  conveyance.  If  the  woman  can 
receive  the  money  as  9,  feme  sole  it  seems  singular  that  she 

"      ^  ■■    ■■——»■  ■■     ■   ■         ■  ■        *^  .  ^  ^^^^^m^     ■  ■  M   ^m  ■■■  »■■■■■■  i»i»  ■  —  ■  I  ^  ■- 

otherwise  be  executed,  cannot  be  granted  for  the  reason  that  the  deeds  are  not 
forthcoming  to  furnish  the  information  as  to  their  registry,  and  payment  and 
discharge  both  stand  orer  till  the  registrar  can  be  written  to  for  the  particulars. 
In  this  and  other  respects  the  Act  seems  to  be  drawn  more  for  the  convenience 
of  the  registrars  than  of  the  public 
(a)  Be  JUd^ut,  2  C.  P.  U.  C.  477. 
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shouM  not  as  such  be  enabled  to  release  the  security.    Ono 
of  several  executors  can  release  the  mortgaged  lands  on  ac- 
tual payment,  on  the  principle  apparently,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained, that  one  can  receive  the  mortgage  debt  and  give  a. 
valid  receipt/ 
R.  8.  o.  c.  99,      'The  first  part  of  R.  S.  0.  c.  99,  s.  7  (a)  is  framed  to  meet 
the  rule  in  Equity  that  if  the  trust  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  person  paying  the  trustees  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money,  he  will  be  bound  to- 
do  so.  The  rule  and  the  exceptions  are  given  fully  in  the  text 
books  (6);  they  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  stating  that  if 
the  trust  be  for  payment  of  legacies,  or  specified  scheduled 
debts,  the  purchaser  has  to  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
applied,  but  not  so  when  the  trust  is  for  pajrment  of  debts 
generally. 
PftymeDt  to        This  section  does  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  rule 
ctitnnandBur-  requiring  payment  to  trustees  to  be  made  to  all  jointly,  or 
ga^^  ar^Mofa  ou  their  joint  receipt,  or  to  their  attorney  authorized  by  all 
to  receive  the  money  (c).    Payment  to  one  of  several  exe- 
cutors would  suffice  (d).    Payment  made  mcUafide  will  not 
suffice,  as  if  made  with  knowledge  of  intention  by  the 
payees  to  misapply  the  money  (e)' 
'As  to  the  payment  to  surviving  mortgagees  (/)  :  mortga- 

(a)  ThiB  flection  and  the  cases  thereon  are  treated  of  in  Leith,  BL  Prop.  Stats, 
p.  SI  "The  hondjide  payment  of  any  money  to,  and  the  receipt  thereof  by^ 
any  penon  to  whom  the  same  is  payable  upon  any  express  or  implied  trust,  or 
for  any  limited  purpose,  and  such  payment  to  and  receipt  by  the  snrviyor  or 
survivors  of  two  or  more  mortgagees  or  holders,  or  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  such  survivor,  or  their  or  his  assigns,  shall  effectually  disohaige  the  per- 
son paying  the  same  from  seeing  to  the  application,  or  being  answerable  for  the 
misapplication  thereof,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  declared  by  the  Instra- 
ment  creatiag  the  trust  or  security.** 

(b)  Sug.  Vend.  14  ed.  667 ;  Lewin  on  trusts,  7  ed.  409. 

(e)  Sioart  v.  Snyder,  13  Grant,  57,  per  Mowat,  V.  C.    Payments  to  the  attor^ 
ney  of  all  have  been  questioned,  Davidstm  Gonv.  vol  8,  3  ed«  p.  288  n.  m.  Sug. 
Vend.  14  ed.  649. 

(<f)  See  pott  in  treating  of  R.  S.  O.  c  99,  s.  5. 

(e)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7  ed.  414  n.e.    See  Famie  ▼.  Maguire  6  Ir.  Eq.  Bep.  187. 

if)  See,  as  to  this  section,  the  well-known  letter  of  Mr.  Ker,  given  m  Leitti 
RL  Prop.  SUt,p.84. 
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gees  are  tenants  in  common  both  of  the  lands  and  mortgage 
money,  there  is  no  right  of  survivorship,  and,  apart  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  payment  to  a  surviving  mortgagee 
did  not  suffice,  if  he  misapplied  the  money.  "  The  Statute, 
.  in  terms,  only  refers  to  the  bona  fide  payments  of  money. 
It  does  not  expressly  extend  its  protection  to  a  mortgagor, 
who,  instead  of  actually  paying  the  debt,  chooses  to  enter 
into  some  different  arrangement  for  securing  it "  (a).  There- 
fore purchasers  from  a  mortgagor  who  bought  and  paid  on 
an  agreement  by  the  mortgagor  to  indemnify  against  a 
mortgage  to  three  mortgagees,  were  held,  as  against  the  per- 
sonal representatives  of  deceaseld  mortgagees,  not  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  benefit  from  a  registered  dischaige  of  the  mort- 
gage given  by  the  surviving  mortgagee,  to  whom  no  money 
payment  had  been  made,  and  who,  instead  thereof,  had  ac- 
cepted securities  which  turned  out  worthless.  But  other 
purdbasers  who  had  bought  other  parts  of  the  lands  mort- 
gaged after  the  registered  discharge,  and  in  reliance  on  it, 
were  protected  (6).' 
'The  R.S.O.  c.  99,  s.  5  (c),  remedies  an  inconvenience  which  .Executoremay 

assign  or  re- 

frequently  happened  when  a  mortgagee  died,  and  his  per-  lease  the 
sonal  representatives, or  a  legatee,  became  entitled  to  themort-  and%e  land?. 
gage  moneys,  whilst*  the  legal  estate  descended  to  the  heir- 
at-law  in  the  absence  of  any  disposition  thereof  by  the  mort- 

<«)  IHlke  V.  DemglM,  5  App.  lUp.  77,  per  Moss,  C.  J. 

(6)   DUkt  V.  Dougtiu,  aupra. 

{e)  5.  When  any  person  entitled  to  any  freehold  land  by  way  of  mortga^has 
departed  this  life,  and  his  ezeoutor  or  administrator  has  become  entitled  to  the 
money  secured  by  the  mortgage,  or  has  assented  to  a  bequest  thereof,  or  has 
assigned  the  mortgage  debt,  such  executor  or  administrator,  if  the  mortgage 
money  was  paid  to  the  testator  or  intestate  in  his  life  time,  or'oci  payment  of  the 
principal  money  and  interest  due  on  the  mortgage,  or  on  receipt' of  the  con- 
sideration money  for  the  assignment,  may  convey,  assign,  release  or  discharge 
the  mortgage  debt  and  the  legal  estate  in  the  land ;  and  such  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator shall  have  the  same  power  as  to  any  portion  of  the  lands  on  pay- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  mortgage  debt,  or  on  any  arrangement  for  exonerat- 
ing the  estate,  or  any  part  of  the  mortgaged  lands  without  payment  of  money  > 
and  such  conveyance,  assignment,  release  or  dischaige,  shall  be  as  effectual  as 
if  the  same  had  been  made  by  the  person  having  the  legal  estate. 
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gagee.    The  heir-at-law  thus  became  trustee  for  the  person 
entitled  to  the  moneys,  and  on  payment  thereof  was  the 
party  to  reconvey. 
The  Act  doeti       The  power  given  by  this  section  to  release  part  of  the 

not  warrant  .•i#«»-ii.  .      t 

release  of  part  land  on  payment  of  part  of  the  debt  m  no  way  prevents  the 
iBnutofsuffi^  application  of  the  rule,  that  personal  representatives,  or 

cient  value,  .-i  •  /sj      •  •!.•  j.     •  i_ 

others  occupying  a  nduciary  position,  must  m  any  such 
transaction  proceed  with  due  caution  at  their  peril,  and  see 
that  the  value  of  the  security  is  not  prejudiced  by  a  release 
of  part.  It  may  be  also  where  part  of  the  security  is  released 
for  a  manifestly  inadequate  amount,  and  the  remainder  is 
not  sufficient  to  answer  the  mortgage  debt,  that  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  so  releasing  would  not  only  be  person- 
ally responsible,  but  the  release  avoided  as  against  the  re- 
leasee and  all  claiming  under  the  release  with  notice  as  a 
breach  of  trust  (a)/ 
nor  a  sale  or        ^  8o  also  where  the  mortgagor  has  sold  part  of  the  property, 
when  reieaeor  and  agreed  with  the  vendee  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  if  the 
apriOT^Se^of  mortgagee  release  the  residue  or  join  with  the  mortgagor  in 
^th^an  a^lle-  ^^  absolutc  salc  of  it  as  free  from  the  mortgage,  with  notice 
ffa^rtow*  of  the  prior  sale  and  agreement,  and  without  the  assent  of 
the  mortgage,  h^q  gj^f;  vendee,  the  part  sold  him  will  be  released  from  the 
mortgage ;  even  though  the  mortgagee,  and  not  the  mortga* 
gor,  have  received  the  proceeds  of  the  second  sale :  and  this 
will  equally  be  so  if  the  sale  be  under  a  decree  in  a  suit  by 
the  mortgagee  to  which  the  iSrst  vendee  is  no  party  |(6).  The 
principle  is  that,  as  between  the  mortgagor  and  the  finst 
vendee,  the  lands  unsold  become  principally  and  solely  lia- 
ble, and  the  mortgagee,  having  notice,  can  do  nothing  to 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  owner  of  lands  first  sold  to  have 
but  a  mortoa-  assigned  to  him  on  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  the  lands 
seU  imder^a     ^^  principally  liable  to  him.  But  the  mortgagee  can  sell  un- 

power  in  the     ^ 

(e)  Davidson  Convey.  3  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  S35 ;  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7  ecL,  p.  613. 
(/)  Chwland  v.  GarbeU,  13  Grant,  578;  see  also  Guthrie  v.  ShiOda,  therein 
referred  to. 
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der  a  power  of  sale  in  his  mortgage,  for  the  power  is  para- 

mouat  to  any  ri£:ht  of  the  vendee.    So  also  where  a  mort-  mortgage,  or 

''     ^^  -J  release  to  a 

ga£K>r  sells  part  with  an  agreement  to  pay  off  the  mortga^,  purchaser  as 

<=»<=»     against  a  sub- 

a  release  by  the  mortgagee  to  the  vendee  will  not  prejudice  sequent  pur- 
his  security  as  against  a  purchaser  of  the  mortgagor's  inter-  eqnit/  with 
est  who  had  notice  of  the  prior  sale  (a)/  **" 

'  One  of  several  executors  can  release  the  lands  mortgaged  Release  by  one 
on  receipt  of  the  mortgage  debt  (6).  This  would  seem  executors. 
to  rest  on  the  ground  that  one  of  several  executors  can 
receive  and  discharge  debts  due  the  testator,  and  that  ten- 
der to  one  is  a  good  tender.  But  probably  the  power  to  re- 
lease the  security  will  not  be  extended  to  those  cases  where 
one  executor  never  had  power  to  act  alone ;  as,  for  instance^ 
the  case  of  releasing  part  of  the  lands  without  |)ayment,  un- 
der R.  S.  O.  c,  99, s.  5,  or  c.  Ill,  8.s.  68,  69  (c)/ 

'  The  covenants  for  title  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  pur-  Covenants  for 
chase  deeds,  except  that  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjo3nnent 
is  made  to  take  effect  only  after  default  in  payment  of  the 
mortgage  money.  The  coven^ts  also  are  not  limited  as  in 
case  of  an  ordinary  purchase  to  the  acts  of  the  grantor :  this 
has  been  oomplained  of  on  the  ground  that  the  result  is  after 
foreclosure  or  sale  under  a  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage, 
that  the  mortgagor  continues  liable  more  extensively  on  his 
covenants  which  run  with  the  land,  than  if  he  had  sold  the 
estate  in  the  first  instance  ;  no  doubt  this  is  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  through  defect  in  title,  the  mortgagee  lost  the 
security  of  the  land  on  recovery  by  a  stranger  through  some 
defect  in  title  not  occasioned  by  the  mortgagor,  and  the  cove- 
nants for  title  were  limited  to  his  acts,  the  mortgagee  might 
be  in  a  very  precarious  position  in  case  the  day  appointed 
for  payment  of  the  principal  were  distant ;  whereas,  if  the 
covenants  were  general,  he  might  sue  on  them  at  once  in 


(a)  Chraw/ard  ▼.  Armour,  13  Grant,  576.    (6)  Ex  parte  Johmonfi  Prac  Rep.  225. 

(c)  See  MePhadden  v.  Bacon,  13  Grart,  594. 
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such  case  without  waiting  for  the  day  appointed  for  pay- 
ment, and  the  measure  of  damages  would  be,  it  is  appre- 
hended, the  amount  of  the  loan ;  fopihe  mortgagee  is  entitled 
to  what  he  stipulated  for,  viz.,  the  security  of  the  land,  and 
failing  that,  to  be  reinstated  and  to  a  return  of  his  money/ 
lire  aad  life  '  Insurance  policies  against  loss  by  fire,  and  policies  that 
are  payable  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagor,  frequently  form  a 
most  important  part  of  the  security  in  a  mortgage  where  the 
chief  value  of  the  property  consists  in  buildings,  in  the  one 
case,  or  the  mortgagor  should  have  but  a  life  or  limited  in- 
terest in  the  property  in  the  other  (a)/ 

*  Objections  are  frequently  made  to  lending  on  property 
where  fire  insurance  is  essential  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
security.  This  arises  from  the  risk  of  the  policy  being  void 
in  its  inception  from  improper  description  of  the  propert}'^ 
insured,  or  from  other  inattention  to  important  particulars, 
or  becoming  vitiated  after  its  creation  on  violation  of  the 
conditions  by  increase  of  risk  or  otherwise.  The  mortgagee 
also  is  frequently  put  to  expense  and  trouble  on  a  loss  hap- 
pening. In  very  many  cases  when  a  loss  occurs,  the  insur- 
ance company  is  not  legally  liable,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  mortgagees  and  others  insured  were  now 
to  examine  the  conditions  endorsed  on  their  existing  policies, 
and  the  facts  attendant  on  and  subsequent  to  the  insurance^ 
they  would  find  that  their  only  security  rested  on  mora) 
obligation,  or  the  fact  that  the  companies  know  well  that  it 
is  not  to  their  interest  to  insist  on  strictly  legal  objections. 
On  this  Lord  St.  Leonards  says  (a),  '*  very  few  policies 
against  fire  are  so  framed  as  to  render  the  company  legally 
liable;  generally  the  property  is  not  accurately  described 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  you  insure. 
They  are  framed  by  the  company,  who  probably  are  not 


(a)  Am  to  life  polidei  in  connectioii  with  a  mortgage,  see  Davidron  Conr. 
3  ed.  €73. ;  Leith  Rl.  Prop.  Stat«.  367. 
(a)  Handy  Book,  5  ed.  p.  46. 
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unwilling  to  have  a  legal  defence  against  any  claims,  as  they 
intend  to  pay  what  they  deem  a  just  claim,  without  taking 
advantage  of  any  technical  objection,  and  to  make  use  of 
their  defence  only  against  what  they  believe  to  be  a  fraud 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it."  He  goes  on  to 
mention  the  difficulty  he  had  in  endeavouring  personally  to 
effect  a  proper  insurance.  If  after  a  policy  has  been  assigned 
to  a  mortgagee,  the  mortgagor  should  effect  further  insurance 
and  assign  the  polic}%  or  if  any  grantee  of  the  mortgagor 
should  further  insure,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  assignee 
could  obtain  only  a  pro  raid  payment  with  the  other  insured 
on  a  loss  happening.  In  practice  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
mortgagee  to  enquire  into  the  validity  of  the  insurance 
effected  by  the  mortgagor.' 

'  There  is  this  distinction  between  an  insurance  against  DiaUiiction 
loss  by  fire  and  an  insurance  on  a  life,  viz.,  that  the  latter  is  and  life  assur- 
a  contract  to  pay  a  fixed  sura,  and  at  least  where  a  man  in- 
sures his  own  life,  quite  independent  of  any  question  of  in- 
demnity or  loss  consequent  on  death,  whereas  the  former  is 
strictly  a  personal  contract  for  indemnity  to  the  insured 
against  loss,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  amount  of 
loss  (a). 

The  consequence  is,  that  where  the  insured  absolutely  Fire  inturanoe 
conveys  the  property  insured,  the  policy  ceases  to  be  effec-  yeyanoe  i^' 
tual,  for  the  insured  can  suffer  no  loss  as  to  property  not  his;  f^ureis'*"*  ^ 
and  in  order  that  in  such  case  the  policy,  if  assigned,  should 
continue  effectual,  the  consent  of  the  insurers  should  be  ob- 
tained on  the  assignment  (6).     This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
quite  independent  of  any  conditions  of  the  policy  providing- 
that  on  any  transfer  of  the  property  or  of  the  policy,  the 
consent  of  the  insurers  shall  be  obtained  and  signified  in 
some  particular  way.' 

(a)  Dalbg  t.  India  and  London  A$$urjLnce  Company,  15  C.  B.  365  ;  Smith  I^. 
Ca.  8  ed.  Vol.  2,  p.  291,  804. 

{h)  SadUr^'Company  y.  Badeoek,Ji  Atk.  557  ;  Lynch  y.  Lm'teU,  4  Bto.  P.  O. 
431. 
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unless  oon-  '  As  however  upon  a  mortgage,  an  interest  is  still  left  in 

way*ofmort-^  the  mortgagor,  a  transfer  by  way  of  mortgage  would  not, 

^*^*  perhaps,  be  within  the  principle  above  alluded  to  applicable 

to  absolute  transfers,  and  an  action  might  still  be  sustained 

in  the  name  of  the  mortgagor,  unless  indeed  the  conditions 

of  the  policy  vitiated  it  on  assignment  without  consent  (a). 

Frequently  it  will  be  found,  the  conditions .  of  a  policy  are 

so  worded  as  in  strictness  to  render  a  consent  of  a  particular 

nature  to  the  proposed  transfer  requisite  before  the  transfer, 

and  that  further  notice  of  it  should  be  given  after  it  actually 

takes  place/ 

Covenant  to         *  If  an  existing  policy  be  assifi^ed  the  covenant  to  keep  it 

keep  up  m-  ©  r        ^  o  r 

surance.  up  80  long  BS  any  moucys  remain  due  should  contain  a 

stipulation  to  pay  the  annual  premium  requisite  so  to  do, 
two  or  three  days  at  least  before  the  policy  would  expire, 
and  produce  the  receipt  on  demand :  this  gives  time  to  the 
mortgagee  after  default  to  pay,  or  insure  himself  before  the 
policy  expires.     It  should  provide  also  that  the  mortgagor 
will  do  or  suffer  nothing  whereby  the  policy  may  be  vitiated, 
and  that  thereon  or  on  any  default  by  the  mortgagor  in 
keeping  up  the  policy,  the  mortgagee  may  keep  up  the  in- 
surance or  otherwise  insure,  and  that  the  premiums  so  paid 
shall  be  charged  on  the  land.     Where,  however,  no  power  is 
("given  to  the  mortgagee  by  the  mortgage  to  insure,  then  on 
]  omission  to  pay  for  insurance,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
/  mortgage,  ought  to  be  paid,  the  mortgagee   may  insure 
and  add  the  premium  to  the  principal  money  at  the  same 
rate  of  inteirest.    This  is  under  power  given  by  42  Vic.  c. 
20,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.' 
Objeetiou  to       '  It  frequently  happens  where  there  is  no  policy  in  exis- 
^pt»  fcn^in-    tence,  and  time  is  of  importance,  that  the  mortgagor  effects 
surance.  ^^  insurance,  and  as  some  delay  necessarily  ensues  before 

the  policy  can  issue,  he  takes  what  is  termed  an  irUerim  re- 

(a)  Davidson  Conv.  3  ed'  p.  601,  n,  p. 
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ceipt  not  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  express- 
ing that  the  property  is  insured  and  that  a  policy  will  be 
issued,  and  the  lender  accepts  the  mortgage  and  rests  satisfied 
with  an  assignment  of  this  receipt.  This  is  a  course  which 
may  lead  to  difficulty,  not  only  because  when  the  policy  sub^ 
sequently  does  issue  in  favour  of  the  mortgagor,  it  may 
perhaps  be  requisite  to  go  throui^h  further  formalities  as  to 
its  assignment  and  notice,  but  also  because,  at  law  at  least, 
on  any  loss  happening  before  the  policy  issues,  the  company 
has  been  held  not  to  be  liable  to  pay  the.  loss  (a),  on  the 
general  principle  that  corporations  cannot  contract  except  Aboence  of 
under  their  corporate  seal.  In  any  such  event  the  company  ^^T**** 
might  be  compelled  in  equity  to  make  good  their  contract, 
and  pay  the  loss  (b)  ;  at  law  also  an  action  would  lie  on  a 
refusal  to  issue  the  policy  (c).  As  to  executed  contracts  of 
corporations  within  the  scope  of  their  business  and  authority 
of  which  they  have  received  the  benefit,  the  tendency  of 
recent  cases  is  to  relax  the  rule  under  which  they  were  held 
not  liable  on  the  grounds  of  absence  of  the  corporate  seal  (d). 

'If  the  mortgagee  should  insure  at  his  own  expense,  with-  Caaes  whore 
out  having  any  right  under  the  mortgage  deed  or  otherwise  ^rin|"i^y"* 
to  recover  the  premium  from  the  mortgagor,  then  he  is  con-  ^^n^i^*^" 
sidered  as  having  insured  fur  his  own  benefit,  and  not  for  '^^i^'n^he 
that  of  the  mortgagor,  or  of  the  estate,  and  could  retain  the  mortgage, 
insurance  money  and  «also  recover  the  mortgage  money  with- 
out any  deduction ;  and  in  this  respect  he  stands  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  a  lessor  insuring  under  like  circum- 
stances (e) :  his  position  may,  however,  be  modified  by  the 
Act  now  next  alluded  to.' 

'  The  Act,  14  Geo. III.,  c.  78,  s.  83,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  i4Geo.lll,c. 

78,8.  88.  as  to 

compelling  in- 
{a)Jonet  v.  Provincial  Insurance  Co.,  16  U.  (?.  R.  477;  KeUy  v.  Isolated  Co., 
26  W.  0.  C.  P.  299.  (6)  Penley  v.  Beacon  Ass,  Co.,  7  Grant,  130. 

(c)  Jones  V.  Provincial  Insurance  Cb.,  16  U.  C.  R.  477,  per  Robiason,  0.  J. 

(d)  Pint  V.  Municipal  CouncU  Ontario,  in  appeal,  9  C.  P.  IT.  C,  304 ;  WkUe- 
Head  ^.  Buffalo  A  Lake  Huron  Railroad  Co.,  in  appeal,  8  Grant,  157. 

(e)  Dobson  v.  Land,  8  Hare,  216 ;  RusseU  v.  Robertson,  1  Chy.  Cham.  72. 
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sunuioe  com-    insurance  companies,  on.  the  request  of  any  i^erson  interested 
S^TiLrtwSr'  ill  property  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  or  on  any  grounds 
inJ5%^  *^*  of  suspicion,  shall  cause  the  insurance  money  to  be  laid  out 
in  rebuilding  or  reinstating  the  property,  unle&s  within  sixty 
days  after  adjustment,  the  parties  give  sufficient  security  to 
the  company  that  the  money  shall  be  so  laid  out,  or  a  settle- 
ment be  come  to  among  the  parties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company.  .  It  has  been  held  (&)  that  this  section  applies  here, 
and  it  seems  to  follow  that  though  as  al)oye  stated  a  mort- 
gagee insuring  for  his  own  sole  benefit  without  any  right 
to  charge  the  premium  against  the  mortgagor,  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  mortgage  money  without  deduction  on  account 
of  any  insurance  money  received  on  a  loss,  still  practically 
the  mortgagor,  by  application  of  this  section,  can  get  the 
benefit  of  the  insurance  by  requiring  the  moneys  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  estate :  so  also  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same 
way  a  mortgagee  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  policy  not 
assigned  to  him  affected  by  a  mortgagor.     One  consequence 
attendant  on  insurers  expending,  towards  reinstatement  of  the 
property  insured,  the  moneys  payable  to  th.e  mortgagee  on  an 
insurance  effected  by  him  without  any  right  given  him  by 
the  mortgage  to  charge  the  mortgagor  or  the  property  with 
the  premiums,  would  seem  to  be  that  he  would  have  such 
right  on  such  reinstating/ 
Mortgagee  en-      '  Apart  even  from  the  operation  of  tlie  above  Act,  it  is  said 
SSuni^se*mo-  *^^^  though  there  were  no  assignment  of  the  policy,  or  any 
to  mSS^OT   «^greement  in  regard  to  it>  a  mortgagee  would  still  be  entitled 
i^utin*       ^^  equity  to  insist  on  the  insurance  money  accruing  on  any 
property.        loss  being  laid  out  in  reinstating  the  property,  provided  the 
insurance  existed  at  the  time  of  the  mortgage  (a).' 


(a)  Stinson  v.  Pennock,  14  Grant,  604 ;  see  also  Re  Barker ,  34  Law  J.  Bkioy. 
1.    Davidson  Conv.  3  ed.,  604. 

(6)  See  Davidson  on  Conv.  3  ed.,  vol.  2.,  p.  600,  referring  to  Garden  v.  /»- 
pram,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  478,  per  Ld.  C. ;  but  see  Lees  v.  Whitdey,  L.  R.  2,  Eq,  143 
—a  case  of  non-existing  itisurance.  See  also  Chrten  v.  Hewer,  21  C.  P.  U.  0.  640. 
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*  By  R  S.  0.  C.136,  b.12,  "  the  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  Mortgagor  hM 
of  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  a  lessee  or  morts^agor  to  insure  an  udoTmaA 
iij^ainst  loss  or  d&mage  by  fire,  shall,  on  loss  or  damage  by     ™*^^- 
fire  happening,  have  the  same  advantage  from  any  then  sub- 
sisting insurance  relative  to  the  building  or  other  property 
covenanted  to  be  insured,  effected  by  the  lessee  or  mortgagor 
in  respect  of  his  interest  under  the  lease  or  in  the  property, 
or  by  any  person  claiming  under  him,  but  not  effected  in 
conformity  with  the  covenant,  as  he  would  have  from  an  in- 
surance effected  in  conformity  with  the  covenant."     This 
section   is  taken  from   the  English    Act   22  &   23    Vic 
c.  36,  8,  7/ 

'  If  a  policy  be  assigned,  and  nothing  said  as  to  how,  io  the  if «  poUey  be 
case  of  loss,  the  insurance  moneys  are  to  be  applied,  then  if  i^Ss^^^.'^^ 
the  mortgage  moneys  be  not  payable  on  the  loss  happening,  JS? ^Sm  ^' 
the  mortgagor  is  entitled  to  have  the  insurance  moneys  re-  *JfJ?^  •P" 
ceived  by  the  mortgagee  apfil^ed  in  reconstruction  of  the 
property.     The  mortgagee  is  not  compellable  against  his  con- 
sent to  apply  them  in  reduction  of  his  mortgage  before  it 
becmnes  payable,  nor  to  invest  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgagor;  neither  is  he  himself  entitled,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  mortgagor,  to  lay  out  such  moneys  on  invest- 
ment, or  (at  least  if  not  in  possession)  in  reconstruction  of 
the  mortgaged  premises.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  mort- 
gagor withhold  the  consent  to  recomitruct,  the  moneys  can 
remain  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee,  who  will  not, 
before  the  mortgage  become  payable,  be  charged  with  in- 
terest on  them,  or  be  liable  to  any  deduction  of  principal  or 
interest  on  his  mortgage  (a).     The  principle  to  be  applied  is 
that  the  insurance  moneys  represent  the  property.' 

'  The  Act  of  42  V.c.  20  (6),  is  copied,  with  some  variations,  42  v.  c  90  m 
from  the  Imp.  Act  23  &  24  V.,  c.  145.      It  provides  that  J^i'SST'* 
after  default  in  insuring,  and  lapse  of  a  certain  time  after 


i*t)  Juttin  r.  Storif,  10  Grant,  306.  (6).  See  the  Act  in  Appx. 


er  asTATEs  r3»:«  c 
of 


a  mortgagee 
?-*•»  w  seZ  fB  ewrum  tenw:  tliat  before  sale 
3KCu»  rf  irvsnif i  sde  V  r>«  to  tbaw  interested :  that. 
iv.iWT^  die  tJii*  rf  a  ptraaaer  ifcaZ  net  be  impeached  by 
:«ttKK  It  iieraa:  iii:ic-.ic«rj«a»  is  t^ ale:  that  tbe notice  o{ 
sLit  mj  W  r«r»lerrf    «ai  ,>  »rc5Mti«  of  the  purehise 
awow.t-     :i  b.-»ew.  tie  Sw^i  <v«sa£a  ,  po^«.  ^f  g^Ie.  then 
A-  inj.->  rf  ibe  Art  as  rr.-r>3»  rV  a  p*>m-«-  of  sale  is  not  to 
»cc.V    KDi  if  h  «otaa  a  rv^-  v  ias=«.  tbeo  so  much  as 
-?.i««5  TO  w«r  to  iasw  s*  ».^  k.  ^w^Jv.  ■«•  is  the  Act  to 
arc.V  j*  tie  d*ed  d*.,-:*!*  It  jfcii:  ax.      TTie  English  Act 
f-;>^  »5:ji.xniv  to  T»y  or  limxi:  tV  jy>^«s.  wbieh  authority 
^  ^rsri-r^  ia  tie  A«  of  Onta.Sx    Se*.  9  is  somewhat  pe- 
.*:.:»?    it  asticTiKs  tie  w«.«  ,o  s.^U  tie  whole  estate 
»»i  rr,i«w5t  wh-A  tbe  ivrwa  wis..  ««t«  tbe  charge  had 
jvmvr  to  .tisjxiw  ,^;  i^.  that  it  in  tenns  seems  to  wanant  a 
^v'  vv'  ti.^  «.v,  if  tie  mwga^  w^„  ^ti^  „,  f^  4^^,^^,^ 
>^  sr-V^.t  haw  granted  a  lesser  internet  onlr " 

-"^^        •'^^  «-^  »'«»-'^^  »f  »!»*  J*^  «tate  of  'tie  mortgagee  at 

«w  »x^  jvw^r  of  sale  b  requisite,  «bl  the  asa^nee  or  vendee 
*'..:  take  subwt  to  such  rights  as  may  he  subsisting  in  the 
«.  rt^-H^Avr.  or  th.>»  who  claim  under  him.  of  possession, 
nNie«.v.pt-.«n.  or  otherwise  ,„\  and  thus  a  ale  and  convey- 
a»>.>^  V  f  the  estate  by  tbe  mort^^g^  to  «  vendee,  though 
u«ae  iwfes*dly  as  on  a  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgacre  i* 
>»i:d  to  p»ss  the  legal  estate  of  ib^  niortij,;jee.  even  though 
nv^  {vwer  of  sale  existed,  or  were  improperly  exereised  •  and 
when  the  morfcjagor's  right  to  possession  is  gone,  the  vendee 
.ma  maintain  ejectment :  he  occupies  in  fact  the  position  of 
assigtuv  of  the  mortgage  (6).    The  chief  object  of  the  power 
IS  to  enable  the  mortgagee  or  other  partly  claiming  through 
him  to  seU  and  convey  the  property  free  from  the  equit/of 


(.)  &.  pet  p.  2K  ,  ^^„  ,.  ^^  j^  ^,  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
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redemption  of  the  mortgagee,  and  of  all  cluming  through 
him  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  whether  by  express  chaige 
or  bj  execution,  or  otherwise,  and  thua  avoid  the  expense 
of  proceedings  in  equity  to  foreclose  or  sell/ 

*  The  power  of  sale  is  now  commonly  made  use  of,  and 
although  at  first  sight  its  insertion  may  appear  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  mortgagor,  yet  in  truth  it  is  not  so, 
if  only  to  be  exercised  on  reasonable  notice  after  default 
and  at  public  auction.  The  absence  of  such  a  power  may  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee, where  the  equity  of  redemption  becomes  incumbered 
by  executions  or  otherwise,  as  on  a  suit  of  foreclosure  or 
sale  the  incumbrancers  have  to  be  made  parties,  sometimes 
at  great  expense.  As  regards  any  objection  on  the  ground 
of  possibility  of  improper  exercise  of  the  power  by  an 
individual,  which  could  not  happen  on  sale  under  direction 
of  the  court,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  a  Court  of 
Equity  by  application  of  the  principle  that  the  mortgagee 
Is  trustee  for  the  mortgagor,  will  closely  scrutinize  his  con- 
duct, and,  if  improper,  afford  relief.' 

*  The  power  of  sale  should  be  given  to  the  mortgagee,  his  Power  of  «aie 

-        .         should  be 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns:  it  should  not  be  given  given  to  per- 
to  heirs  instead  of  the  personal  representatives,  as  the  latter  real  lepreBen- 
are  entitled  to  the  money,  and  the  heirs  are  but  the  parties        ^' 
to  convey  the  legal  estate  vested  in  them,  which  they  hold 
US  trustees  for  the  parties  entitled  to  the  moneys,  in  which 
latter  they  may  be  in  no  way  interested.' 

*  The  word  "  assigns,"  as  referable  to  the  mortgagee,  should  The  power 

,  .,.,*..,,  ..  •         -1  /   \  •  shouldextend 

never  be  omitted,  for  m  its  absence  it  is  said  (a)  an  assignee  to  auignett. 


(a)  Byth.  Jar.  Con.,  by  Sweet,  voL  5,  p.  105 ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  cases  referred  to,  which  are  named  in  the  two  next  following  notes,  were 
cases  of  trugtHt  and  truits  for  sale,  and  not  of  a  mere  mortgage  with  a  power  of 
sale.  In  a  case  of  a  trust  created,  it  is  clear  the  trust  cannot  be  delesated,  for 
it  implies  a  personal  confidence  in  the  party  named ;  e  Bay- 

broke  T.  Ifukip,  Tudor  Lg.  Ca.,  3  ed.  pp.  1002,  et  se^.,  in 
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Frmme  of 
power  M  to 
notice. 


Notice  to 


of  the  mortgage  could  not  exercise  the  power  of  sale  (a),  and 
that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a  devisee  could  (by 

'  The  power  should  not  be  made  conditional  on  notice  being 
given,  but  notice  should  be  provided  for  by  a  separate  cov- 
enant by  the  mortgagee  not  to  sell  till  after  the  specified 
notice  (c). 

As  regards  the  clause  or  covenant  providing  that  notice 
be  given  before  sale  under  the  power,  if  assigns  are  to  re- 
ceive notice,  ample  scope  may  be  given  as  to  the  mode  of 
giving  it,  and  it  might  be  provided  that  the  notice  need  not 
be  peraona],  but  may  be  left  on  the  premises,  and  need  not 
be  addressed  to  any  person  by  name  or  designation,  or  may 
be  sent  by  post  addressed  to  the  party  at  the  post  office  next 
his  residence  (d)* 


(a)  Davidson  Conv.,  3  ed.  vol.  2,  621 ;  Bra4fard  v.  Be^/Uld^  2  Sim.  264 ;  see 
last  note. 

(&)  Cooke  V.  Crawford,  13  Sim.  91 ;  WUa&n  v.  Bennett,  5  De  G.  &  Sma.  475 ; 
Stevene  v.  Austen,  7  Jnr.  N.  S.  87^;  UacdonaUL  v.  Walker,  14  B«a.  556;  see 
also  Ridout  ▼.  Bowland,  10  Grant  547. 

(e)  Foriter  v.  Boggard,  15  Q.  B.  155 ;  eee  pott  pp.  203, 229. 

{d)  In  Major  v.  Ward^  5  Hare  598,  the  power  of  sale  was  conditional  on  de- 
fault and  notice  in  writing  to  the  mortgagor,  his  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors or  assigns,  or  left  at  his  or  their  last  or  most  usual  place  of  abode,  requiring 
payment ;  it  was  held  that  notice  to  the  mortgagor  alone  was  sufficient,  and 
that  it  was  well  served  by  fixing  it  on  the  door  of  a  house,  al)feged  to  have  been 
his  last  known  place  of  abode ;  at  least  that  the  onu»  wan  thrown  on  the  parties 
objecting  to  the  sale  that  something  more  should  have  been  done.  It  was  aLM> 
held  that  it  was  not  requisite  to  prove  that  the  mortgagor  was  alive.  This  case 
has  been  referred  to  as  warranting  the  proposition,  that  in  case  of  an  assign- 
ment of  the  equity  of  redemption,  notice  need  not  be  given  to  the  assigneot  but 
it  hardly  warrants  so  broad  a  statement :  it  was  a  case  (to  put  it  simply)  of  k 
conveyance  from  W  to  S,  declared  void  as  against  the  creditors  of  W  in  a  suit 
at  their  instance,  but  it  was  good  as  regarded  a  subsequent  bona  fide  mortgagee 
for  value  from  S ;  it  was  insisted  the  crediton  should  have  had  notice,  and  that 
the  notice  as  served  was  insufficient.  It  will  be  observed  the  creditors  did  not 
stand  in  the  position  of  assignees  of  the  mortgagor,  they  did  not  claim  under, 
but  in  fact  paramount  to  the  mortgage,  and  therefore  the  case  perhaps,  is 
hardly  an  authority  that  the  notice  would  have  been  good  if  there  had  been  an 
■assignee.  In  a  case  wherein  the  mortgage  provided  that  no  means  should  be 
taken  by  the  mortgagee  to  obtain  possession  till  he  should  have  given  a  month*s 
notice  in  writing  after  default  demanding  payment,  it  was  held  on  ejectment 
brought  by  the  mortgagee  that  a  notice  signed  by  his  attorney  on  record  in  an 
4kction  on  the  covenant  in  the  mortgage  to  recover  the  mortgage  debt,  a  month 
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'  If  a  power  of  sale  be  inserted  in  the  mortgage,  so  that  the  CUoae  proWd- 
operation  of  the  Act  of  42  Vic.  before  referred  to  is  excluded,  of  sale  in  Any 
then  it  is  important  to  provide,  as  that  Act  provides,  that 
any  sale  by  the  mortgagee  shall  be  valid  as  regards  the  pur- 
chaser in  all  events  of  impropriety  in  the  sale,  leaving  the 
former  personally  liable  for  improper  conduct,  if  any ;  and 
that  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  bound  to  euquire  as  to  whe- 
Uier  notice  has  been  given,  or  default  made,  or  otherwise  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  sale.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  clause 
the  mortgagee  selling  may  have  sometimes  difficulty  in  en-^ 
forcing  the  sale  against  an  unwilling  purchaser  (a).  But 
such  a  clause  will  not  protect  a  purchaser  who  has  express 
notice  that  the  notice  of  sale  stipulated  for  has  not  been 
given  (6)/ 

'  The  power  usually  authorizes  a  sale  by  private  contract  Frame  of 
or  at  public  auction,  for  cash  or  on  credit,  in  whole  or  in 
lots,  from  time  to  time,  under  any  special  conditions  of  sale 
as  to  title  or  otherwise,  with  power  at  any  sale  at  auction 
to  buy  in  and  re-sell,  without  being  responsible  for  any  loss 
or  diminution  of  price  occasioned  thereby,  and  to  rescind 
or  vary  any  contract  of  sale  that  may  have  been  entered 
into  (c)' 

'  On  any  sale  under  the  power,  the  vendor  must  be  careful  Mode  of  exer- 
so  to  act  as  that  the  interests  of  the  mortgagor  be  not  pre-  ^uty^^*'^ 
judiced  by  any  negligence  or  misconduct.    The  duty  of  a  "®"fi^*8**- 
mortgagee  on  sale  by  him  resembles  that  of  a  trustee  for 
sale  (d),  though  perhaps  a  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed      • 


prior  to  the  ejectment,  in  which  action  the  same  attorney  was  alno  attorney  on 
record,  was  infficient,  and  that  no  proof  need  be  given  of  the  authority  of  such 
attorney :  Kqfwcrth  ▼.  Thom»on^  16  U.  G.  R.  178. 

(a)  See  Hobmn  t.  BtUy  2  Bea.  17.     {h)  ParHmon  v.  Banbuiy,  8  W.  R.  575. 

(«)  Am  to  the  object  and  necessity  for  these  provisions,  see  Jarman  Byth 
Conv.  by  Sweet,  3rd  ed.  toL  5,  p.  412 ;  Davidson  Conv.  toL  2,  p  619,  3rd  ed  ; 
Dait  Vendors,  5th  ed.  p.  71,  el  aeq, ;  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7th  ed.  398 ;  Dudley 
V.  Sim^inon^  L.  R.  .2  Ch.  App.  102. 

(</)  Rid^mond  t.  JPvant,  8  Grant,  608;   Lakh  v.  Furlonffy  12  Grant,  306,  per 
Kowat^  Y.C.    See  also  ante  n.  c. 
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^  ^j,»v  ihiin  to  a  bare  trustee  not  interestod  in  the 
V  V.V.  5,^  wurt  might  restrain  a  sale  by  a  tmstee 
s«  .vst*«ot>8  in  which  they  would  not  lestnin  a 
.  ^Nv  ,/>    It  is  more  advisable,  of  couree,  ta  avoid  anv 
.  .*^  sNMuplaint  of  insufficiency  of  price  or  of  anfidr 
M  iK^  property  should  be  sold  at  pubUc  auction,  in- 
,*•  S-  private  contract,  even  though  the  power  autho- 
.,..>'  Utwr.    In  one  case  where  the  mortgagee  expressed 
>  ,  .uv^.o  to  gi^t  his  debt  only,  and  made  no  effort  to  sell,  and 
-.>  vv  v  h*vi«g  advertized,  sold  at  private  sale  at  a  great  un- 
...sHluv.thosale  was  set  aside,  though  it  did  not  appear 
.S.U  »h.  purchaser  was  aware  of  the  negUgence  of  the  mort- 
,;..<v.  (h)     Duo  notice  by  advertisement  of  the  intended 
«iU.  ,ho«Id  bo  given,  and  perhaps  as  to  this  the  pnictice 
xvh..h  govoms  on  sales  by  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
1  Uuo.ry  would  be  the  safest  guide.     Unnecessary  and  too 
.t ,  .ug,mt  conditions  of  sale  as  to  title  and  production  of  tide 
dmiH  or  .>thorwl«e  should  be  avoided  as  likely  to  prejudice 
tJu.  -alo  ;  ami  if  m  this,  or  other  respects  the  conduct  of  the 
».o,-  gagco  bo  improper,  not  only  will  he  be  held  responsi- 
ble, but  under  circumstances  the  sale  may  be  set  aside  (c)  ; 
but.  U.0  crcumHtances  must  be  veiy  strong  to  induce  the 

-  1  /'";;"  "1  V  "  '  *  '^^'  ""  '^'"«*  ^  P^^'h'^er  acting  Bona 
M>  00.  and  If  the  sale  were  set  a^ide  as  against  such  pur- 
oham.,-.  ho  might  bo  allowed  for  his  improv7ments  (e) ' 

U  ^  u  v»  UM.      •  A  niorttfaL'oo  cannot  undoi-  P  q   n      na      .  , 

sK  ut  A  uuMi  *  7  '""*'»  ""<^ei   K.  J5.  O.  c.  99,  s.  J,  purchase 

...  !;..,.«.  ^  huuHoIf  on  mh  under  the  power.    As  regards  the  right  so 
to  purchase  apart  from  the  statute,  it  is  quite  clear  That  a 

(a)  Am  to OMMH  wherein  the  Court  At^u^^^  *    •  *  .•  """ 

..Mr  ftr.W,.4  Jur.  N.  8.  1214       ^'""- ^■^•^*i  '^  »i»o  Faulkner  y.  EguU- 
(*)  LUrh  V.  FuH^ma,  12  Or»nt,  303. 

(,.)  HUhmoml  y.Smn,.  8  Qrant.  608  ,  Jenkin,  v.  y<m«.  2  Law  T  N  S  128  • 
l^i^  V,  t\irl4)H(i,  12  Grant,  303.  ante n  «  •  m^ji^-  J^  i-  « .  a  128 ; 

H.,..  «7l.  A.  to  d.pr.oUto.7'"„dL,;  ZdZLIT'  ^^  "^ 
,.  U\ ,  B«».  Vend.  14th  ed.^.  63 ;  dJ^'^^'^^"  ''°°''-  ^  **•  ""•  ^• 

(.«  H..  anU.  n.  a.  ,„  Oarroa  y.  R^erUon.  15  (J»nt,  173. 
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moTtgakgee  has  no  such  right,  and  that  notwithstwding  any 
such  purchase,  he  will  still  continue  mortgagee,  and  liable 
to  redemption.    A  mortgagee  stands  as  above  remarked, 
much  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  for  sale ;   his  duty  as  ven- 
dor is  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  for  the  property,  his  in- 
terest as  purchaser  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  that  the  pro- 
perty shall  sell  for  as  hvr  a  price  as  possible.     Courts  of 
Equity  forbid  a  man  placing  himself  in  this  position,  where- 
in his  interest  may  conflict  with  his  duty.     So  jealous  are 
the  courts  in  allowing  the  mortgagee  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
est conveyed  to  him,  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  question-  Morteaffee 
able  whether  where  the  mortgagee  should  purchase  on  a  JJ*^  SZ}^ 
sale  for  taxes  the  lands  mortgaged,  he  would  not  still  hold  ^^^  *•*«*• 
them  as  mortgagee,  and  as  liable  to  redemption  on  the  terms 
of  the  mortgage  (a).     And  where  a  mortgagee  bought  the  Purchase  from 
equity  of  redemption  under  pressure  of  an  insolvent  mort-  S^derM^e- 
gagor,  at  considerably  less  than  its  value,  the  purchase  was  ■'^^ 
set  aside  at  the  instance  of  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  of 
the  mortgagor  (b).    It  has.  been  held,  however,  that  a  second 
mortgagee  buying  the  legal  estate  on  a  sale  by  the  first  Second  mort- 
mortgagee,  under  a  power  of  sale  in  his  mortgage,  takes  the  estate  on^uJe 
estate  as  any  stranger,  free  from  the  equity  of  redemption  gj^*^'  ™° 
(c).  And  if  the  mortgage  of  the  second  mortgagee  be  ia  trust 
for  sale  on  default,  instead  of  with  the  usual  power  of  sale, 
so  that  the  mortgagee  stands  more  in  the  position  of  a  trus- 
tee, it  is  said  (d)  even  then  he  can  purchase  from  a  prior 
mortgagee/ 

Whoever  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  redeem  is  the  person  Application  of 
who  is  entitled  to  the  residue  of  the  property  left  unsold  ^^^f^^ 


(a)  Smart  r.  Cattie,  10  Grant,  60,  per  VanEoughnet,  C. ;  Seholfidd  v.  Dickinton, 
10  Grant  228.  That  on  such  purchase  he  can  hold  absolutely,  see  Kdljf  v.  Mack- 
ion,  14  Grant,  29. 

(6)  Ford  y.  (Hden,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  461 ;  Davidson  Con  v.,  3rd.  ed.  864,  n.  m. ; 
see  also  Webb  v.  Barke,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  661. 

(c)  Shaw  y.  Burny,  11  Jur.  N.3. 99  ;  Parkinson  y.  ffanbury,  13  W.  R.  331 ; 
WttHm  y.  aicKellar,  7  Grant,  684  ;  Br/nm  v.  Woijdhouae,  14  Grant, 

M  Ktsher  mtge,  3  ed.  490. 
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after  satisfaction  of  the  mortga^  debt,  and  the  surplus  pro- 
ceeds if  all  be  sold.  If  the  mortgagor  of  a  freehold  does  not 
intend  this,  but  intends  a  conversion  in  the  event  of  a  sale, 
and  that  the  proceeds  shall  go  as  personal  estate,  then  that 
should  be  clearly  expressed ;  for  when  there  is  a  mere  power 
and  not  an  absolute  trust  for  sale,  and  a  sale  takes  place 
after  the  death  of  the  mortgagor,  the  surplus  proceeds  will 
go  to  the  heir,  even  though  the  trust  of  them  be  declared  in 
favour  of  the  personal  representatives  (a).  On  a  badly 
drawn  mortgage,  by  inattention  to  the  above,  the  mortgagee 
may  frequently  be  misled  into  payment  to  the  wrong  party. 
Where  a  sale  is  had  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mortgagor,  the 
surplus  proceeds  will  go  to  personal  representatives  on  his 
death  before  payment.  The  general  principle  is,  the  property 
or  its  proceeds  will  where  there  is  a  mere  power  of  sale,  go 
to  real  or  personal  representatives,  according  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagor.' 
pirtran  for         '  A  right  of  di&tress  (&)  is  sometimes  given  by  the  mortgage 

intcmt. 

(a)  Wright  v.  B<m,  2  Sim  k  Stu.  323 ;  Bourne  v.  Bourne^  2  Hare,  35 ;  Lewin 
on  TruBta,  7  ed.  813 ;  see  also  Fktcher  v.  AMumer  and  Aekropd  y.  BmUhton^  1 
White  k  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  equity,  in  notes. 
(&)  This  yery  important  matter,  enpecially  as  connected  with  the  Act  as  to 
Mojfol  Short  Fonns  of  Mortgages,  has  been  much  discussed  in  our  Courts.     In  Royal 

Csnodtan  Canadian  Bank  y.  KeUy,  20  C.  P.  U.  C.  519,  22  C.  P.  U.  C.  29,  in  Appeal,  the 

Bank  v.  Kelly.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  follows :  The  appellant  mortgagee  (Kelly)  had  more  than  six 
months  after  1st  January,  1867,  distrained  on  goods  of  ^e  bank  on  the  mort- 
gaged premises  for  interest  (as  rent),  claimed  to  be  due  on  a  mortgage  from  one 
Dewey,  dated  23rd  February,  1866,  payable  with  principal  and  interest  in  one 
sum  on  Ist  January,  1867.  The  mortgage  was  according  to  the  statutory  form, 
containing  a  proyinon,  as  in  the  Act,  that  the  mortgagee  might  distrain  for 
arrears  of  interest,  and  that  till  default  the  mortgagor  might  remain  in  posseti- 
sion :  it  was  not  executed  by  the  murtgageeu  The  mortgagor  had,  after  Ist 
January,  1867  (the  day  named  for  payment),  continued  in  possession,  and  there 
was  no  eyidence  as  to  any  agreement  in  respect  of  such  continuance,  or  of 
either  assent  or  dissent  to  it  by  the  mortgagee.  The  principal  and  interest  were 
unpaid.  The  distress  was  for  interest  from  date  of  mortgage  to  time  for  its  pay- 
ment (let  January,  1867),  as  also  for  interest  from  that  time,  till  1st  January, 
1868.    The  bank  replevied. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  right  of  distress ; 

this  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal.    Gwynne,  J.,  who  gave  the  judgment  in 

«      the  Court  below,  concurring,  as  stated  in  the  report,  "  only  on  the  ground  that 

after  1st  January,  1867,  interest  was  not  due  as  of  right,  but  only  as  damages. 
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as  a  security  for  payment  of  interest.  This  is  effected  in 
two  modes,  either  by  simple  grant  of  right  to  enter  and  dis- 

a  point  wbich,  Iw  nid,  had  nol  been  raised  in  the  Goort  below."  The  written 
judgment  of  the  Court  was  loit,  anif  so  the  report  is  mereljr  as  abore,  and  the 
reasons  for  reversal  are  not  given.  Mr.  Letth  was  of  ooonsel  for  the  bank  on 
thei^ypeaL 

It  will  be  dbssrved  that  there  oonld  be  no  doabt  that  there  was  the  posi* 
tion  of  landlord  and  tenant  created  np  to  Jannary,  1867,  bat  the  chief  question 
was  whether  it  was  at  a  rent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  afterward*, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  total  absence  of  all  CTidenoe  as  to  any  oontinuanoe  of  any 
tenancy,  the  mortgagor  was  not, a  tenant  at  will,  but  a  mere OTsrhoIding 
tenant,  and,  if  such,  then  certainly  either  a  tenant  at  sufferance  or  trespasser 
at  the  election  of  the  landlord,  and  consequently  liable  to  no  rent.  It  was  con- 
tended  for  the  appellants  that  even  though  there  was  a  tenancy  for  a  term  or  at 
will  down  to  the  time  of  distress,  yet  it  was  not  at  any  rent  at  any  time,  and 
that  the  distress  daose  gave  only  a  personal  licence  to  take  the  mortgagor's  own 
goods»  and  did  not  at  any  time  create  a  reservation  of  rent,  or  give  all  the  rights 
of  a  landlord  as  on  a  lease  at  a  rent.  Even  admitting  that  it  did,  still  the 
tenancy  at  a  rent  was  only  up  to  1st  January,  and  the  distress  was  bad,  1st,  in- 
asmuch as  for  the  rent  (interest)  which  fell  due  on  let  January,  the  distress 
was  more  than  [six  months  overdue,  and  could  not  be  upheld  under  8  Anne 
e.  14;  and  2kid,  no  rent  accrued  due  after  Ist  January,  as  the  mortgagor  after 
then  was  (as  contended  at  least)  a  mere  overholding  tenant;  and  8rd,  even 
though  he  were,  after  let  January,  a  tenant  at  will  or  other  tenant,  yet  there 
was  no  fixed  rent,  since  interest  after  that  time  was  not  due  as  of  right,  but 
only  as  damages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  thislatter  ground  only,  vis.,  that  after  first  January 
no  rent  oSuld  aocrue  due,  Gwynne,  J*,  concurred  in  reversing  judgment :  there 
being  no  doubt  but  that  the  distress  for  the  rent  (if  any  rent  were  payable  oua 
ToU)  due  up  to  1st  January  was  too  late. 

Whether  the  other  learned  members  of  the  Court  confined  their  judgment  to 
this  reason  does  not  i^pear  by  the  report.  They  may  have  considered  that  the 
dnrtress  clause  was  a  mere  license  by  the  mortgagor  to  tsike  his  own  goods  and 
dispose  of  them  as  landlord  on  distraining ;  or,  that  even  though  it  were  intended 
to  create  the  ()oeition  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  a  rent,  still  the  reservation  was 
bad,  for  the  reasons  as  contended  for  the  appellants  and  shewn  in  the  report: 

In  Tnui  and  Loan  Company  v.  XautYisofi,  45  U.  C.  R,  the  Court  virtually  TruH  A  Loan 
held  that  the  distress  clause  in  the  Act  as  to  Short  Forms  of  Mortgsges  does  ^-  ▼•  Lawra* 
create  the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant  ol  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  interest  pay-  '"'** 
able  by  the  mortgage,  with  all  the  rights  of  a  landlord  under  an  ordinary  lease 
at  a  fixed  rent    Armour  J.  however,'  gave  no  judgment  as  he  only  heard  part 
of  the  argument,  he  expressed  himself,  however,  when  judgment  was  given  as  en- 
tertaining a  view  against  it.    Cameson  J<  expressed  himself  as  concurring  with 
the  Chief  Justice  with  some  hesitation,  thinking  the  distress  clause  somewhat 
an  evasion  of  the  Chattel  Mortgsge  Act.    Under  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  decision  at  Niti  Prim  of  Mr.  Justice  Cameron  in  La  Vanaire  v. 
jffenofi,  45  U.  C.  K  9,  that  under  the  statutory  clause  goods  not  belonging  to  the 
mortgagor,  could  not  be  distrained,  which  was  not  referred  to  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Court :  that,  as  a  matter  of  construction,  the  clause  points  far  less  to  the 
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train  for  arrears  of  interest  and  expenses,  and  to  diapose 
of  the  distress  as  landlords  may  do  for  rent  in  arrear ;  or, 
by  the  operation  of  an  attornment  clause  actually  creating 
at  a  rent  position  of  landlord  and  tenant.  If  the  remedy 
be  given  by  the  former  mode,  viz.,  by  mere  grant  of  right 
to  distrain,  then  it  will  be  seen  it  is  less  efficacious  than  the 

^^o~  »o*  con-  latter,  for  it  can  operate  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  per- 
sonal license  to  take  the  goods  of  the  mortgagor ;  it  cannot 
operate  so  as  to  give  the  mortgagee  the  ordinary  right  of 
landlords  to  take  the  goods  of  third  persons  on  the  promises 
demised  (a).  Neither  can  it  operate  as  a  grant  of  a  rent 
charge  foj:  want  of  an  estate  in  the  mortgagor  whereout  to 
grant  it  (6),  his  estate  having  been  conveyed  by  the  mort- 

^tM^ment      S^^'    ^^  ^^  more  to  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  to  consti- 

•claiiM.  


lord'9  reme 
dies. 


creation  of  rent  servioe  than  to  a  mere  license;  Biiice,  if  a  rent  service  were  in- 
tended, the  simple  course  would  have  been  to  have  added  to  the  possessory  or  at- 
tornment clause  *'  at  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  interest  ;*'  whereas  if  a  mere  license 
to  take  the  mortgagor's  own  goods  were  intended,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draft 
more  concisely  that  which  a  conveyancer  with  any  foresight,  to  avoid  disputes 
would  provide  for,  viz.,  the  mode  in  which  the  goods  seized  should  be  disposed 
of,  and  which  is  done  by  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  landlords  may  act :  that 
if,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Cameron,  the  clause,  oomitrued  as  giving  a  right 
t-o  rent  as  rent  servioe  is  of  questionable  validity  as  an  evasion  of  the  Chattel 
Mortgsge  Act,  then,  til  rti  magit  vateai  qwtm  pereat,  it  should  be  construed  as  a 
license ;  for  if  construed  not  as  a  license,  but  as  intended  to  create  rent  service, 
and  yet  invalid  for  that  purpose,  it  is  entirely  nugatory  for  any  purpose :  that 
not  oonstrued^as  a  license  the  goods  of  the  mortgagor  cannot  be  seised  off  the 
premises :  considering  the  above,  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Gwynne,  as 
above  mentioned,  on  the  giving  of  judgment  in  the  appeal  of  the  Bank  v.  Kelly, 
and  that  io  the  case  of  the  Trust  and  Loan  .Company  there  was,  at  least  in  the 
mere  language  of  the  mortgage,  a  distinction  from  the  Bank  case,  the  authors 
may  be  excused  if  they  suggest  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  mortgagee  if  he  usee 
he  mere  statutory  forms,  to  add  to  the  possessory  clause  the  words  "the  term 
hereby  granted  is  at  a  rent,  equivalent  to,  and  payable  on  the  same  days  as  the 
interest,  and  when  paid  will  be  in  satisfaction  thereof,"  or  to  that  effect.    The 
mortgagee  should  execute  the  mortgage  if  the  term  granted  by  the  clause  re- 
quires to  be  in  writing ',  Swatman  v.  AmbUr,  8  Ex.  72 ;  PtHnan  v.  Woodhyry,  3 
Ex.  4. 

(a)  Chapman  v.  Beetkman,  3  Q.  B.  733 ;  Fisher  on  Mortgage,  3rd  ed.  44S ; 
La  Vauaire  v.  Heron,  45  U.  C.  R.  9  ,'  Fretman  v.  Edwards,  2  Ex.  732 ;  Bopal 
Canadian  Bank  v.  KOly,  19  C.  P.  U.  C.  196,  per  Gwynne,  J. 

(6)  Per  Patteson,  J.,  Doe  d.  Oarrod  v.  OUey,  12  A.  &  K  481 ;  see  per  Park, 
B.,  in  freeman  v.  Bdwtrde,  2  Ex.  •upra. 
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tute  the  mortgagor  his  tenant,  either  at  will,  or  from  year  to 
year  at  a  rent:  the  latter  tenancy  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
former  is  defeasible  by  the  death  (a),  or  alienation  of  either 
party  with  notice  to  the  other  {b),  and  consequently  the 
rent  is  precarious.  If  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  be  created, 
care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  a  clause  enabling  the  mort- 
gagee at  any  time  after  default  to  determine  the  tenancy,  as 
otherwise,  unless  intent  to  the  contrary  were  apparent  on  the 
mortgage,  the  ordinary  right  given  to  the  mortgagee  to  enter 
might  be  overridden,  and  the  mortgagor  might,  notwith- 
standing default  by  him,  be  entitled  to  the  usual  half-year's 
notice  to  quit,  incident  to  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  be- 
fore the  tenancy  could  be  determined  (c).  If  an  attomr 
ment  clause  as  above,  creating  a  tenancy,  be  introduced,  it 
will  be  unnecessary,  perhaps  indeed  improper,  to  insert  the 
usual  clause  authorizing  the  mortgagor  to  retain  posseasion 
in  default' 

'  The  tenancy  is  created  by  a  clause  declaring  that   the  Attonment 

or  tenancy 

mortgagor  attorns  and  becomes  tenant  from  year  to  year  (or  aUme. 
otherwise)  to  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  of  the  pre- 
mises conveyed,  at  a  yearly  r3nt  of  the  sum  named  equiva- 
lent to  the  interest,  and  expressed  to  be,  when  paid,  in 
satisfaction  thereof,  payable  in  half-yearly  or  other  pay- 
ments, according  to  the  days  fixed  for  payment  of  interest, 
¥riih  a  proviso  that  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs  or  assigns  may 
on  certain  events,  as  default  in  payment,  or  breach  of  coven- 
ant, enter  and  determine  the  tenancy  without  notice.  This 
tenancy  would  not  seem  to  be  open  to  any  objection  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  certainty  in  the  term  (d) :  a  subject  which 
is  hereafter  considered.' 

'  The  operation  of  the  proviso  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  Proviao  for 

quiet  enjoT- 

-— ^ — _  ment  till  de- 

faalt. 
(a)  Ttimer  t.  Bameg,  2  B.  &  S.  435.  (6)  Pod  p.  216,  n./. 

(e)  MetropolUan  SocUip  v.  Brown^  4  H.  &  N.  428;  Doe  <L  Bastaw  v.  Oox,  11 

<^  B.  122 ;  see  further  the  notes  to  Keeeh  t.  BaU,  1 6mith  Lg.  Ca8eB,52a. 

(d)  WUkinton  t  BaU,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  533 ;  Ford  ▼.  Jonei,  12  C.  P.  XJ.  C.  36a 
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InAdviiable 
that  mort- 
gagee should 
take  posses- 
sion' 


UabiHty 
thereon  to 
account. 


What  chaiiB^es 
allowed  as 
■gaimt  mort- 
gagor. 


mortgagor  is  hereafter  alluded  to  (a) :  it  will  there  be  seen 
that  it  is  frequently  invalid  for  the  purpose  intend^. 
Questions  on  this  proviso  frequently  arise  in  actions  of  eject- 
ment, and  on  its  effect  depends  also  the  period  from  which 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  will  begin  to  run  against  the 
mortgagee/ 

'  Unless  there  be  some  absolute  necessity  for  the  mortgagee 
to  enter  into  possession,  such  a  course  is  usually  avoided,  for 
it  involves  an  account  between  him  and  the  mortgagor.  A 
mortgagee  in  possession  is  liable  to  account  for  what  he  has 
received,  or  for  what,  with««4  wilful  default,  he  might  have 
i*eceived  (b).  He  is  chargeable  with  an  occupation  rent  in 
respect  of  pioperty  held  by  himself,  and  is  liable  for  volun- 
tary waste,  (as  in  pulling  down  houses  and  opening  mines). 
As  a  mortgagee  in  possession  is  regarded  in  some  measure 
in  the  light  of  a  trustee,  he  will,  if  he  assign  the  mortgage 
and  possession  to  another  without  the  assent  of  the  mort- 
gagor, continiie  to  be  accountable  and  chargeable  for  rents 
and  profits  after  assignment  (c) ;  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance where  they  should  be  large,  and  the  assignee  should 
receive,  or,  but  for  his  wilful  default,  might  have  received, 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.  For  many 
improvements  he  might  make  h^  will  not  be  allowed,  as 
otherwise  by  large  expenditure  he  might  preclude  the  mort- 
gagor from  redeeming  (d).  This  would  be  what  has  been 
termed  "  improving  the  mortgagor  out  of  his  estate"  (c)/ 
'  In  the  absence  of  any  contract  by  the  moiigagor  to  insure, 
or  that  he,  the  mortgagee,  may,  he  cannot  add  any  premiums 
he  may  pay  for  insurance  to  the  mortgage  debt  as  a  chaise 


(«)  Pott  p.  212. 

(6)  Ai  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  liability,  see  ColdwOl  ▼.  Hali,  9  Grant,  110; 
Pmd  ▼.  Johnmm,  12  Orant,  474 ;  see  also  generally  at  to  liability  of  mortgagee, 
Taylor  Cha.  Orders,  3  ed.  p.  232. 

(e)  Fisher  on  Mortgage,  3  ed.  939.    {d)  Kerby  v.  Kerby,  5  Grant,  687. 

\t)  SatHion  v.  Hooper,  6  Bca.  24«. 


c. 
ar- 
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• 

on  the  property  (a),  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
perty destroyed  being  restored  by  the  insurers  under  the 
Act  before  spoken  of  of  14  Qeo.  III.,  c.  78.  He  may  charge 
his  actual  expenses,  but  cannot  stipulate  for  an  allowance  or 
commission  to  himself  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  rents ; 
nor  charge  for  his  trouble  in  collecting  the  rents.  He  may, 
however,  when  the  collection  of  the  rents  would  involve 
time  and  trouble,  appoint  a  receiver,  and  allow  and  charge  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  the  ser\'ices  of  such  receiver* 
He  will  be  also  allowed  for  repairs,  and  expenses  incurred  in 
upholding  the  mortgagor's  title  against  adverse  claimants.' 

'By  R  S.  O.  c.  108,  s.  17,  interest  more  than  six  years  R.  S.  O., 
overdue  ceases  to  be  a  charge  on  the  land  mortgaged  ;  but  reanofin 
as  the  mortgagee  can  reach  assets  descended  to  the  heirs  of  a  able.  ^^^^^^' 
mortgagor  by  suit  againnt  them  on  the  covenant  of  their  an- 
cestor, and  also  by  suit  against  the  personal  representatives, 
and  the  equity  of  redemption  is  assets^  the  mortgagee,  to 
avoid  circuity  of  action,  is  allowed,  as  against  the  heirs^  to 
tack  to  his  mortgage  debt  the  whole  arrears  of  interest, 

though  exceeding  six  years,  recoverable  on  the  covenant  (6). 

• 

And  where  the  mortgagor  is  seeking  to  redeem,  and  there 
Lb  no  incumbrancer  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  or  the  mort- 
gagee  has  sold  under  his  power  of  sale,  and  has  surplus  pro- 
ceeds on  hand,  he  is  entitled  to  all  arrears  of  interest  that 
are  recoverable  on  the  covenant  (c),  which  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  61 
are  only  barred  after  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  lan- 
guage of  R.  S.  O.,  c.  108.  s.  17  (d).' 

'  As  r^yards  calculation  of  interest  when  partial  payments  Interest  how 
have  been  made,  these  are  to  be  applied  when  the  principal 


(a)  Dobaon  v.  Zand,  8  Hare,  216  ;  Brooke  v.  Stone,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  251 ;  but  see 
aduiUfidd  ▼.  Loehwood  9  Jur.  N.  S.  738. 

(jb)  GarroU  ▼.  BoberUon,  15  Gnuit,  173 ;  Airep  v,  MUehdl^  21  Grant,  510. 

[e)  Sdwwndt  ▼.  Waugh,  L.  B.  1  £q.  418,  questioning  Maum  v.  BtvadbetU,  83 
Bea.  296 ;  Ford  v.  AUen,  15  Grant,  565 ;  Howeren  v.  Bradbwrnt  22  Grant,  96. 

(d)  AUan  v.  IfcTavith,  2  App.  E.  278 ;  see  Boice  v.  O'Umne,  3  App.  R.  167. 
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is  not  overdue,  in  the  reduction  of  interest.    When  the  prin- 
cipal is  overdue,  it  is  much  to  the  mortgagee's  interest  to 
apply  the  payments  on  the  interest,  and  he  is  entitled  so  to 
apply  them,  in  the  absence,  at  least,  of  any  appropriation  of 
tfuch  payments  by  the  debtor.    The  method  usually  adopted 
in  making  out  an  account,  viz.,  that  of  charging  first  the  in- 
terest on  the  whole  debt  for  the  whole  period,  as  if  no  pay- 
ment had  been  made,  then  allovring  interest  on  eai^  pay- 
ment from  the  time  it  was  made,  and  then  deducting  all  the 
payments  and  interest  on  them  from  the  whole  debt  and  in- 
terest on  it,  is  not  the  correct  way  of  arriving  at  a  balance  ; 
it  is  so  much  in  favour  of  the  debtor,  that  where  there  has 
been  long  arrear  of  interest,  and  payments  made  on  account 
by  the  debtor  not  covering  the  interest  alone,  the  debtor,  in 
the  course  of  time,  without  adding  any  payment  in  the 
meantime  wfld  make  his  creditor  his  debtor  (a).' 
Provinon  m        '  There  is  sometimes  a  provision  that  if  interest  be  not 
intenet.         punctually  paid,  the  rate  shall  be  increased ;  in  such  case 
the  increased  rate  will  be  viewed  merely  as  a  penalty  against 
which  a  Court  of  Equity  will  relieve.    On  the  ot/her  hand,  if 
the  higher  rate  be  named  as  that  at  which  interest  shall  be 
paid,  with  a  provision  for  its  reduction  on  punctual  payment, 
here  on  default  the  higher  rate  can  be  enforced  and  no  re- 
lief had  (6).    And  so  also  a  stipulation  that  if  the  principal 
be  not  paid  on  the  day  named,  the  rate  shall  be  increased  is 
enforcible  in  equity  as  well  as  law  (o).' 
Bight  of  po6-       'The  right  to  possession  as  between  mortgagee  and  moiiy- 
tweenmortgft-  gagor  may  be  considered  under  the  following  beads : — 
^ew  mort-       j   When  nothing  is  said  as  to  possession  in  the  mortgage. 
When  mort-    or  at  or  after  its  execution,  and  no  tenancy  is  created  by  any 
f^^^^^^Q^  implied  or  express  agreement ;  here  the  mortgagee's  right  of 


(a)  Sir  Jamei  McGreffor  v.  Oavlin,  4  IT.  0.  R.  378.  The  above  !■  the  mode 
luaally  adopted  by  merchttnts,  and  t&ere  is  no  doubt  that  where  their  transao- 
tione  are  large,  t>iey  must  loee  largely  by  it. 

(6)  DaTidton  Conveyancing,  3rd  ed.  vol.  2,  292. 

(e)  Wadddl  ▼  ileCoU,  14  Grant,  21L 
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possession  exists  from  the  time  of  execution  of  the  mortgage 
(b) ;  and  the  mortgagor  continuing  in  possession  is  in  the 
position  of  a  tenant  at  sufferance. 

2.  If  the  mortgage  is  silent  as  to  possession,  and  the  mort-  when  mort- 
gagee either  expressly  consent  to  the  mortgagor  remaining  in  towMM^on^ 
possession,  or  the  facts  are  such  that  such  consentcan  be  implied  ^^tSsaUiS^ 
(c),  then  the  mortgagor  cannot  be  treated  as  a  trespasser,  or  !^J|^^^* 
tenant  at  sufferance,  and  so  ejected  without  demand  of  pos- 

8es8i(»n.  The  position  of  a  mortgagor  under  these  circum- 
stances is  like  that  of  a  tenant  at  will,  both  as  regards  right 
to  possession  and  the  application  of  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions. 

3.  If  nothing  appear  as  to  a  tenancy  or  right  to  possession.  Covenant  by 

mortgagor 


beyond  a  covenant  by  the  mortgagor  that  after  default  the  that  m< 


ortffa- 
er  de- 


ee  after 
may 


mortgagee  may  erUer,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  this  will  not  ^^t 
by  implication  override  the  effect  of  the  conveyance,  which  ^^' 
gives  an  immediate  right  of  entry  to  the  mortgagee :  such  a 
covenant  may  be  regarded  only  as  an  ordinary  covenant  tor 
quiet  enjoyment,  to  take  effect  after  default  (d). 

4.  If  the  mortgage  contain  a  positive  agreement  or  proviso  Agreeement 
that  till  default  in  payment  on  certain  named  days  the  mort-  ga^^^uin 
gagor  may  remain  in  possession,  as  for  instance  when  a  day  §^J5S!^'^  ^ 
is  named  for  payment  of  principal,  and  prior  days  for  pay- 
ment of  interest,  this  operates  as  a  re-demise  to  the  mort- 
gagor "  for  as  long  as  he  had  time  given  him  to  redeem  by 
payment  of  the  mortgage  money,  unless  he  make  default 
in  any  intermediate  payment,"  as   being  an  ajffirmative 
agreement  by  the  mortgagee  for  a  definite  Tianied  time. 


{a)  EUehfidd  v.  Ready,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  62 ;  and  see  11  A.  &  E.  314. 

(6)  Dot.  d,  MouhU  v.  Smith,  8  U.  C.  B.  139. 

{€)  Can  such  consent  be  implied  so  as  to  create  a  tenancy  at  will  from  the 
mere  fact  of  silence  by  the  mortgagee  and  his  knowledge  that  the  mortgagor  re- 
mains in  possession  ?  See  notes  to  Keech  v.  ffall,  1  Smith  Lg.  Cases,  690,  578. 
and  Svaru  v.  miioU,  9  A.  &  £.  342 ;  Jtoyal  Canadian  Ba^k  v.  Kdly,  19  C.  P.  U. 
C.  196,  per  Gwynne,  J. 

{d)  Doe  d,  Soylance  v.  Lightfoot,  8  M.  &  W.  553. 
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and   the  mortgagee's  right  of  entry  will  accrue  only  on 

default  (a). 
On  default.         5.  On  default  in  the  last  instance  the  mortgagor  becomes 

tenant  at  sufferance. 
PoMenory  6.  If  the  duration  of  the  intended  demise  be  uncertain,  or 

right  on  un* 

certaiMy  of  couched  in  the  shape  only  of  a  negative  covenant  by  the 
men  negative  mortgagee,  it  has  been  said  this  will  not  operate  as  a  valid 
Se^ortgi^e  demise  (6).  Thus  a  mere  covenant  by  the  mortgagee  that 
no      enter.     ^  ^^^^  ^j  non-payment  on  the  day  named  he  would  not 

enter  till  after  a  month's  notice  in  writing,  has  been  said  to 
be  invalid  as  a  demise,  on  the  double  objection  of  want  of 
certainty,  and  of  affirmative  language.  And  even  though 
there  were  affirmative  language  giving  to  the  mortgagor  a 
possessory  right,  it  will  not  avail  unless  the  period  for  pos- 
session be  fixed  and  certain;  thus  an  agreement  that  the 
mortgagor  might  remain  in  possession  till  a  month  s  notice 
in  writing  to  quit  after  default,  would  not  create  a  term 
certain.  Where,  as  is  usual,  the  mortgage  names  a  day  for 
payment  of  principal  money  with  intermediate  days  for  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  a  provision  that  till  default  in  payment 
the  mortgagor  may  remain  in  possession,  no  objection  can 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  want  of  certainty.  Such  pro- 
vision operates  as  creating  a  term  till  the  day  named  for 
payment  of  the  principal,  with  a  cesser  of  the  term  on  de- 
fault in  payment  of  interest.  A  lease  for  ten  years,  if  the 
lessee  so  long  live,  is  a  good  lease. 
PoflBessory  7.  If  by  the  operation  of  an  attornment  clause,  as  before 

tomment       explained,  the  mortgagor  should  expressly  become  tenant  to 


(o)  Wilkinson  v.  HaU,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  533 ;  Ford  v.  Jones,  12  C.  P.  U.  O.  358. 
See  remarks  under  the  sixth  head. 

(6)  See  the  notes  to  Keech  v.  ffallf  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  8  ed.  p.  680  ;  see  also  on 
the  question  as  to  certainty,  Ash/ord  v.  McNauffhten,  11  U.  G.  R.  171 ;  Mc- 
Ifahon  V.  McFaul.  14  C.  P.  U-  C.  433 ;  Konkle  v.  Maybee,  23  U.  C.  R.  274 ; 
Sidep  V.  ffardcastU,  11  U.  C.  R.  162 ;  Copp  v.  Holmes,  6  C.  P.  U.  C.  373 ; 
Jtichardson  v.  Langridge,  Tudor's  Lg.  CSa.  3  ed.  p.  15,  and  cases  there  referred 
to ;  see  also  a  review  of  the  cases  in  Royal  Canadian  Bank  v.  Kelly,  19  0.  P.  U. 
C.  196. 
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the  mortgagee,  either  at  will  or  from  year  to  year,  at  a  rent, 
then  he  will  have  the  ordinary  right  to  possession  of  any  such 
tenant,  except  in  so  far  as  such  right  may  be  qualified  by  the 
mortgage  itself  in  giving  right  to  entry  without  notice  on  de- 
fault in  payment,  or  non-observance  of  covenants. 

8.  Those  cases  where,  as  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  instances  On  non-«xe- 

cation  by 

4ibove,  the  proviso  for  possession  is  valid  as  a  re-demise  by  mortgaicee  of 
the  mortgagee  if  the  mortgage  were  executed  by  him,  but  if 
not  so  executed,  might  fail  to  create  the  term  intended^  as 
not  being  in  compliance  with  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  or  R.  S 
O.  c.  98,  a  4; 

'  It  would  seem  that  where  the  proviso  for  possession  would 
give  a  right  to  possession  exceeding  three  years,  though  sub- 
ject to  earlier  determination  on  de&ult  by  the  mortgagor, 
that    non-execution    by    the    mortgagee    will    cause    the  Non-execution 

^  of  mortgige 

proviso  to  be  invalid  to  create  the  term,  or  right  to  pos-  by  mortgagee, 
session  intended  (a) ;  unless  indeed  the  mortgage  can  operate 
to  execute  the  term  by  way  of  use.    Thus  it  may  well  be  S'execSrfby 
contended  that  on  a  mortgage  in  fee  by  way  of  release  or  J^^^  "* 
statutory  grant,  wherein  the  day  for  payment  should  be  more  mortgagor. 
than  three  years  from  execution  of  the  mortgage,  with  a 
proviso  for  possession  by  the  mortgagor  till  default,  that  it 
might  operate  to  create'a  use  for  the  term  in  the  mortgagee 
for  the  mortgagor,  which  the  statute  would  execute  (6),  and 

{a)  Swutman  v.  Ambler,  S  Ex.  72 ;  PUman  v.  Woodbury,  8  Ex.  4 ;  DoevLighi- 
foot,  S  M.  &  W.  553 ;  Witkinton  r,  HaU,  3  Bing.  N.  C,  533 ;  Ford  v.  Jonea,  12 
C.  P.  U.  C.  3!iS.  See  Trutt  and  Loan  Co,  v.  Lauragon,  argued  in  Q.  B.,  E.T., 
18S0,  not  yet  reported.    See  Ante'p,  206,  note,  a. 

(6)  Morton  v.  Wood$  L.  K-  3  Q.  B.  S58,  per  Blackburn,  J.;  in  Argument  and 
judgment,  see  Simp$on  v.  Hartman,  27  U.  G.  R.  460,  where  a  mother  leiMd  in 
fee  in  consideration  of  five  shUUngs  and  naturml  love,  granted,  bargained,  and 
sold  to  her  daughter,  and  her  heirs,  to  their  ounn  tue,  for  ever,  "  reserving,  never 
theless,  to  my  (the  grantor's)  own  use,  benefit,  and  behoof,  the  oocupation,  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  of  the  above  granted  premises  during  my  natural  life."  The 
Court  ^ocnsidered  that  the  fee  passed  to  the  grantee.  The  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses  was  not  alluded  to ;  and  if  it  had  been,  it  would  seem  that 
taking  the  conveyance  to  operate  by  way  of  grant  (whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  if  it  were  to  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised,  or  by  way  o(  bar- 
gain and  sale),  the  use  in  favour  of  the  c^nuitor  would  still  have  been  a  use  upon 
use,  and  so  unexecuted  by  the  statute,  and  a  mere  trust.  This  case,  therefore, 
•does  not  conflict  with  what  is  stated  in  the  text 
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as  to  which  the  execution  by  the  mort^;agee  would  be  imma- 
terial. If,  however  the  conveyance  should  be  utUo  and  to 
the  use  of  the  mortgagee,  or  otherwise  there  should  be  a  use 
on  a  use,  or  the  mortgage  were  to  a  corporation,  in  whom  no 
use  can  be  executed,  then  no  legal  estate  in  the  term  would 
be  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagor  (a)/ 

'  Where  the  term  intended  to  be  created  cannot  be  executed 
in  the  mortgagor  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  and  assuming, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  (6),  that  where  it  would  exceed 
three  years,  the  non-execution  by  the  mortgagee  would  pre- 
vent its  taking  effect,  the  clause  as  to  posseasioD  would 
still  be  evidence  of  a  tenancy  at  will :  and  if  there  be  an  at- 
tornment clause  in  the  mortgage  under  which  the  mortgagor 
agrees  to  pay  as  rent  sums  equivalent  to  the  interest,  and  oc- 
cupation subsequently  by  him,  the  position  of  landlord  and 
tenant  will  be  created  at  a  rent,  and  the  mortgagee  can  dis- 
train (c) :  nor  would  it  seem  to  be  necessary  for  such  purpose 
that  rent  should  theretofore  have  been  paid  qua  rent  (d). 
Probably,  also,  if  rent  were  paid  qua  rent,  with  reference  to 
a  year  or  aliquot  part  of  a  year,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
mortgage  shewing  that  a  tenancy  at  will  only  were  intended, 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  would  be  created  (e).' 
Sub-leaae  by  a  'If  the  mortgagor  be  tenant  at  will  to  the  mortgagee,  an 
t^MoTftt  will,  assignment  or  sub-lease  by  the  mortgagor,  does  not  per  se 
without  notice  to  the  mortgagee  determine  the  tenancy  (f), 

(a)  See  Simp9on  v.  Hartman^  tupra,  {b)  AnU  note  6. 

(c)  West  T.  FrUche,  3  Ex.  216 ;  Morton  v.  Woods,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  658 ;  Ropal 
Canadian  Bank  v.  Kellp,  19  G.  P.  U.  C.  196,  anU  p.  206.  See  Trust  and  Loan 
Co,  V.  Laurcuon,  atUe  p,  207,  note. 

{d)  Per  Bkckbum,  J.,  in  Morton  v.  Woods,  supra.        (e)  See  Aniep,  169. 

(f )  Pinhom  t.  Souster,  8  Ex.  76a  MOling  v.  Leak,  16  C.  K  652, 669.  Mickard' 
son  V.  Langridffe,  1  Tud.  Lg.  Gases,  3rd  ed.  20.  The  position  of  a  tenant  of  a 
mortgagor,  himself  tenant  at  will  to  the  mortgagee,  seems  to  be  involved  in 
some  obsoority.  As  a  general  rule  a  lessor  being  reversioner  can  treat  the  tenant 
of  his  tenant  at  will  as  a  trespasser ;  but  there  is  a  case  "  which  goes  so  far  as 
to  show  that  a  mortgagor  in  possession,  who  is  not  treated  by  the  mortgagee  as 
a  trespasser,  may  confer  on  his  lessee  the  legal  possession,  although  the  mortgage 
was  in  fee.**  Doe.  d.  Higginbotkam  v.  Barton,  11  A.  &  E.  307.  James  v.  Mc- 
OUmey,  24  U.  G.  R.  158,  per  Draper,  C.  J.  See  also  Erans  v.  Eiliott,  9  A. 
k  E.  312,  per  Ld.  Denman,  C.  J. 
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'  Where  the  mortgagor  has,  after  the  mortgage,  demised  to  Mortgagee 
tenants,  and  on  default  in  payment,  or  otherwise,  has  become  the  mortgagor, 

Aiftcr  the 

disentitled  to  the  possession,  the  mortgagee  may,  by  recogniz-  mortgage, 
ing  the  possession  of  the  tenant,  preclude  himself  trom  being 
able  to  treat  him  as  a  trespasser ;  and  it  is  said  he  becomes 
tenant  to  the  mortgagee  on  payment  to  him  of  the  rent  re- 
served by  the  mortgagor  (a).  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
mere  receipt  of  interest  by  the  mortgagee  from  the  mort- 
gagor will  not  amount  to  such  recognition  (&).  The  mort- 
gagee cannot  without  some  assent  of  such  tenant,  express  or 
implied,  constitute  him  his  tenant,  and  cause  him  to  hold  of 
him  the  mortgagee ;  and  without  such  assent  evidencing  a 
new  tenancy  between  the  mortgagee  and  the  tenant,  ^^^^SLS™^^ 
privity  of  estate  exists  between  them,  and  the  mortgagee 
would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  before  mortgage,  have 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  mortgagor  to  the  rent  (c).  It 
is  said  ''  that  in  order  to  create  a  tenancy  between  the  mort- 
gagee and  the  tenant  let  into  possession  by  a  mortgagor, 
there  must  be  some  evidence  whence  it  may  be  inferredthat 
such  relation  has  been  raised  %  mutual  agreement,  and  that 
in  such  case  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  are  to  be  ascertained 
(as  in  an  ordinaiy  case),  from  the  same  evidence  which  proves 
its  existence:  and  where  the  tenant  does  consent  to  hold 
under  the  mortgagee,  a  new  tenancy  is  created,  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  one  between  him  and  the  mortgagor '' 
{dy    It  would  seem  however,  that  the  consent  must  be  of  a 

{a)  Keeeh  ▼.  ffall,  1  Smith,  Lg.  Ca.  8  ed,  p.  578 ;  Doe.  d.  WhUnker  v.  SaUt, 
7  Bing.  322.  (6)  Doe,  d.  Rogert  v.  Cadwallader,  2  B.  ft  Ad.  473 ;  see  how- 
ever, Jlvaru  ▼.  BllioU,  9  A.  &  E.  342,  per  Denman,  C.  J.  (c)  Evant  v.  EUioU, 
9  A.  &  £.  342 ;  PaHinoton  v.  Woodcock,  6  A.  &  £.  690,  per  Patteeon,  J. 
(d)  Mots  V.  Gallmore,  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca.,  in  juftis  8th  ed.  p.  637.  Of  what 
nature  would  be  the  new  tenancy  between  the  mortgagee  and  tenant  ?  For 
iuBtance,  if  the  demise  from  the  mortgagor  were  by  deed  having  more  than 
three  yean  to  run  with  covenants  to  repair,  or  cultivate  in  a  particular  mode, 
and  aU  that  paned  between  the  mortgagee  and  the  tenant  was  a  verbal  consent 
nnder  threat  of  eviction  to  hold  of  the  mortgagee,  on  payment  of  the  rent  re« 
SBTved  by  the  old  lease,  it  would  seem  that  at  most  this  could  not  create  a  greater 
interest  than  from  year  to  year ;  per  Cockbum,  C  J.,  Carpenter  v.  Parker,  3  C* 
B.  N.  S.  236.  If  so,  would  the  terms  of  the  old  lease  as  to  repairs  and  cultiva- 
tion govern  and  be  incorporated  into  the  new  tenancy  ?    See  anU  p.  169. 
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How  by  act  of  distinct  character  to  create  such  new  tenancy,  at  least  to  have 

mor^ngee  the 

tenant  m^bo  the  effect  of  absolving  the  tenant  from  liability  to  pay  the  rent 
liabiUty  to      to  the  mortgagor  reserved  on  the  lease  from  him,  when  the 
'^^^''      same  has  not  been  actually  paid  under  some  constraint  to  the 
mortgagee,  and  that  mere  consent  alone  to  hold  of  the  mort- 
gagee will  not  have  this  effect.     Thus  mere  noti4}e  by  the 
mortgagee  to  such  a  tenant  will  be  no  defence  to  an  action  by 
the  mortgagor  either  for  rent  due  before  or  after  the  no- 
tice.    The  ordinary  principle  as  to  a  tenant  is  that  he  must 
pay  rent,  or  for  use  and  occupation,  to  the  person  fi-om  whom 
he  took,  and  cannot  deny  his  landlord's  right  short  of  evic- 
tion, or  what  is  tantamount  to  eviction  by  a  title  para- 
mount to  the  landlord,  or  payment  under  constraint  of  par« 
amount  charges  as  rent  charges,  or  other  claims  issuing  out 
of  the  land  (a)  J     Appljdng  thjese  principles  to  the  case  of 
the  mortgagor's  tenant  on  demise  after  mortgage,  then  it  is 
clear  if  the  tenant  be  rightfully  evicted  by  the  mortgagee  and 
let  into  possession  again  on  a  new  agreement  between  him 
and  the  mortgagee,  that  the  old  lease  ceases :  so  also  it  would 
seem  to  be,  (though  it  is  by  no  means  clear),  if  there  be  only 
-     a  constructive  eviction,  as  for  instance  a  threat  to  evict, 
coupled  with  an  attornment  to  the  mortgagee  as  his  tenant 
(6).    And  though  there  have  been  no  eviction,  either  actual 
^r  constructive,  and  no  attornment  or  new  tenancy  created 
between  the  mortgagee  and  the  tenant,  still  payment  to  the 
former  under  constraint  in  discharge  of  his  claims  will  be  a 
good  defence  by  the  tenant  in  an  action  for  the  rent  by  the 
mortgagor  (c).     But  as  befor**  mentioned,  were  notice  by  the 
mortgagee  to  the  tenant  who  becomes  such  after  the  mort- 
gage will  not  absolve  the  tenant  from  liability  to  his  lessor 
for  past  or  future  rent ;  and  there  has  been  some  question  as 


(<i)  Notes  to  Lampleigh  v.  BrathwaU ;  Smith  fig.  Ca.  8th  ed.  p.  177. 

(6)  Doe  d,  Higginbotham  v.  Barton,  11  A.  k  E.  315  ;  Mapor  of  Poole  v.  WhiU, 
15  M.  &  W.  571 ;  but  see  the  jadgmenti  in  Delaney  ▼.  Fox,  2  C.  B.  N«.S.  768  ; 
^Carpenter  v  Parker,  3  C.  R  N.  S.  237. 

(c)  JoAiMtmv. /<me»,  9  A.  d(E.  809.  See  tkiao  Murdiff  v,  Vrarf,21U.  O.  B.68. 
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to  whether  notice  from  the  mortgagee,  though  coupled  with 

payment  of  the  rent,  is  any  defence  to  an  action  by  the 
mortgagor  if  the  rent  was  overdue  before  notice  given  (a)..' 
'  So  far  as  regards  tenants  on  a  demise  from  the  mortgagor  Positioii  of 

•  mortgagoe  uid 

prior  to  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagee,  subject  to  the  effect  of  teiuuit  of 
a  valid  provison  that  till  default  the  mortgagor  may  remain  demiMbefon 
in  possession,  or  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  occupies  the  ™®"**^- 
ordinary  position  of  assignee  of  the  reversion  on  a  lease,  and 
has  the  same  rights,  remedies  and  liabilities  as  regards  the 
lessee.      Attornment  by  the  tenant  to  the  mortgagee  is  not 
requisite,  and  until  the  mortgagee  interferes  vnih  the  ten- 
ancy the  tenant  is  safe  in  paying  the  rent  to  the  mortga- 
gor (6).' 

'  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mortgagee  permits  Bight  of  moK- 
the  mortgagor  to  receive  the  rents,  and  does  flot  in  any  way  ^S. 
interfere  with  the  tenancy,  and  that  the  tenant  omits  to  pay 
rent  to  either,  the  question  then  arises,  how  the  mortgagor 
can  enforce  payment.  It  is  clear  that  where  there  is  tio  aub- 
listing  re-demiae  to  the  mortgagor,  and  the  mortgagee  is  the 
reversioner,  that  the  mortgagor  is  not  entitled  to  sue  or  dis- 
train in  his  own  name,  and  so  no  proceedings  can  be  had  un- 
less in  the  name  of  the  mortgagee  :  recent  cases  go  to  shew 
that  under  such  circumstances  as  above,  the  mortgagor 
is  " preaumptione  juris  authorised,"  "  if  it  should  become 
necessary,  to  realize  the  rent  by  distress,  and  to  distrain  for 
it,  in  the  mortgagee's  name,  and  as  his  bailiff''  (c).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  those  cases  however,  were  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  re-demise  in  the  mortgage  to  the  mortgagor, 
and  from  all  that  appears  in  them,  there  was  no  right  to  pos- 
session in  the  mortgagor.  In  any  case  in  which  there  should 


(a)  Wilton  v.  Dunn,  17,  Q.  B.  295  :  see  also  per  Hagarty,  J.,  in  Fairbairn  v. 
MilUard ,  27  U.  G.  R.  HI,  and  Waddilovt  v.  Bamet,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  538. 

(b)  4  Anne,  c.  16,  e.  10 ;  Trtnt  v.  Hunt,  9  Ex.  23.,  per  Alderson,  B. 

(c)  Trent  v.  Hunt,  9  Ex.  24,  per  Alderson  B. ;  Snell  v.  'Finch,  13  C.  B.  N.  S. 
651;  see  also  the  Ikan  of  Chrittckurch  v.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  17  C.  B.  N.  S. 
391,  per  Willes,  J. 
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be  a  lease  at  a  rent,  and  then  the  lessor  should  mortgage  his 
reversion  with  a  re-demise  to  himself,  then  it  would  seem 
that  during  the  right  of  a  mortgagor  to  the  pernancy  of  the 
profits,  any  distress  for  rent  due  from  the  tenant  during  such 
subsistence,  should  be  by  the  mortgagor  and  in  his  name 
only.      He  would  appear  then  to  be  the  reversioner,  not  in- 
deed of  the  whole  reversion,  but  of  part,  and  so  entitled  to 
the  rent  and  to  distrain.     If  A  seised  in  fee  demise  for 
a  thousand  years  at  a  rent,  and,  pending  the  lease,  demise  to 
B  for  five  years,  B  becomes  reversioner  and  entitled  to  the 
rent  as  to  the  first  lease  during  the  term  granted  to  him,  and 
instead  of  enjoying  the  possession  of  the  land,  he  takes  the 
rent  (a).     The  position  of  B  the  second  lessee,  and  of  the 
mortgagor,  in  the  case  above  put,  appear  in  principle  iden- 
ticaL' 
AMignment  of     '  To  every  assignment  of  a  mortgage,  the  mortgagor,  if 
mOT^lgor       possible,  should  be  a  party ;  if  not  a  party,  he  should  at 
should  join  in,  i^g^f^  recognize  the  existence  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  if  the 
mortgagee  be  in  possession,  assent  to  the  transfer  (6).     The 
object  of  making  the  mortgagor  recognize  the  mortgage 
debt  as  subsisting,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  assignee 
aesi^ee  takes  takes  Subject  to  all  the  equities  and  settlement  of  accounts 
equities  be-     between  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.    Thus,  if  nothing 
g«eMi?mOTt^  were  ever  due  on  the  mortgage,  or  it  were  obtained  by 
'^^^^'  fraud  and  without  consideration,  an  assignee,  though  for 

value  and  without  notice,  would  stand  in  no  better  position 
than  the  mortgagee  (c).  All  just  claims  as  a  deduction 
from  the  mortgage  debt,  by  reason  of  payment  or  set-off, 
will  be  allowed  as  against  the  assignee,  who  can  stand  in  no 
better  position  than  the  mortgagee.    This  rule  will  continue 

(a)  Preston  on  Con  v.,  vol  2, 145 ;  Co.  Litt  215  a. ;  Harmer  v.  Bean,  3  Car. 
&  Kir.  307. 

(6)  See  ante  210. 

(c)  MePkerton  v.  Dougat,,  9  Grant,  258;  BUioi  v.  MeConnell,  21  Grant,  376. 
As  to  defence  of  purchase  in  good  faith  of  a  mortgage,  except  as  against  the 
mortgagor,  see  K.  S.  O.,  c.  95,  ss.  8,  9.  See  Smart  v.  McBwen^  18  Grant,  623. 
ToUtn  ▼.  Douyloi,  15  Grant,  126 ;  16  Grant,  353,  S.  C. 
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to  apply  even  after  transfer  until  the  mortgagor  have  notice  Aarigne«tak« 

■**  •'  o  o  Bubjeotto  equ- 

of  the  assignment ;  and  any  payments  made  to  the  mortga-  itieBuptodme 

of  notice  of 

gee  (a),  or,  it  would  seem,  even  set-off  accrued  against  him  aaigmnent. 
(b),  though  after  transfer,  without  notice  thereof,  and  under 
the  impression  that  he  still  held  the  mortgage,  would  be  al- 
lowed against  the  assignee.  Nor  would  it  make  any  differ- 
ence that  payments  were  made,  and  were  unindorsed  as  such 
on  the  mortgage,  and  that  the  mortgage  moneys  were  not 
then  payable.  Hence  the  necessity  of  enquiry  at  least,  prior 
to  assignment,  and  of  notice  to  the  mortgagor  of  any  trans- 
fer, in  case  he  does  not  become  a  party  to  the  assignment. 
It  would  seem  that  under  section  78  of  the  Registry  Act  re-  Notice  by  re- 

RIB  try 

gistry  of  the  assignment  would  not  be  notice  to  the  mortga- 
gor, as  that  section  only  constitutes  registry  of  instruments 
notice  to  those  claiming  an  interest  mbaequent  to  ^ch  re- 
gistry/ 

'  The  assent  to  the  transfer  where  the  mortcrasree  is  in  pos-  importiuice  of 

-o-o  x-        aBBontbymopt- 

session  may  be  of  importance  in  some  cases ;  for,  as  before  gagor  to  as- 
explained,  a  mortgagee  in  possession  is  liable  to  account  for 
rents  and  profits  and  chargeable  also  for  loss  to  the  mort- 
gagor's estate  through  his  wilful  neglect  or  default,  and  as  he 
occupies  somewhat  the  position  of  a  trustee  for  the  mortga- 
gor, if  he  assign,  without  assent  of  the  latter,  and  deliver 
possession,  he  will  continue  responsible  on  default  bjthe  as- 
signee (c).' 

'  On  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage,  or  on  sale  under  a  power  Coveiumt  for 
of  sale,  the  only  covenant  for  title  to  the  land  that  the  mor-  ment 
gagee  can  be  required  to  give  is  that  against  his  incumbrances, 
and  acts  preventing  valid  conveyance  {d)' 

'  The  character  of  a  mortgage  of  leasehold  property  must  MortgngeB  of 

1  1  \  It  1  i»ii  T^t  I         ^leaflehoIoB, 

depend  much  on  the  nature  of  the  lease.     If  the  rent  be  of  when  they 
less  amount  than  the  annual  value  of  the  property,  and  the  MBignment  or 

, underlease. 

(«)  Mcronough  v.  Dougherty^  10  Grant,  42 ;  Bngenon  v.  Smith,  9  Orant,  10. 

{h)  Oaibrakh  v.  Mimri$(m,  8  Grent,  289. 

(e)  Ante^  p.  210 ;  1  Eq/Cs.  Ab.  323,  pi.  8. 

<cO  See  Form  Davidson  Conrey.  3rd  ed.,  roL  2,  p.  1206b 
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coveimnts  binding  on  the  assignees  (a)  be  not  too  onerous, 
then  it  is  better  to  have  the  mortgage  by  way  of  assign- 
ment than  underlease.  This  is  advisable,  because  if  the 
mortgage  be  by  way  of  underlease,  which  leaves  a  reversion 
in  the  mortgagor,  he  may  perhaps,  by  non-observance  of 
some  covenant  in  the  original  lease  giving  right  of  re-entry 
to  the  lessor,  forfeit  the  lease ;  whereas  if  the  mortgage  be  by 
way  of  assignment  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  lessee,  no  such 
danger  is  incurred.  It  is  manifest  also  that  this  danger  con- 
siderably depreciates  the  value  of  the  security  to  the  mort- 
gagee, as  being  among  other  things  likely  to  affect  the  price 
on  any  sale  under  the  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage.  If, 
the  rent  were  too  large  and  the  covenants  binding  on  the 
assignees  of  a  burdensome  nature,  or  such  as  the  mortgagee 
might  not  wish  to  assume,  as,  for  instance,  a  covenant  to  re- 
pair from  which  destruction  by  fire  is  not  excepted,  then  he 
may  have  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  imderlease.  For  if  he 
take  an  assignment  he  would,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
estate,  be  liable  for  the  rent  and  the  performance  of  such 
covenants;  and  that,  even  though  he  should  never  enter 
(b);  and  it  would  seem  even  though  he  should  not  be 
entitled  to  enter;  as  where  the  mortgagee  should  give 
right  to  the  *  mortgagor  to  remain  in  possession  till  de- 
fault in  payment  of  interest  or  principal,  and  the  interest 
should  be  punctually  paid.  Of  course  the  head  landlord 
could  distrain  on  goods  on  the  premises  on  non-payment  of 
his  rent ;  but  he  might  lie  by,  allowing  arreai*s  to  accumu- 
late, and  ultimately  sue  the  assignee  for  all  arrears  due  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  assignee  (c) :  hence  the  necessity,  if  the 

mortgagor  is  to  remain  in  possession,  of  providing  in  the 

*  — • — — 

(a)  As  to  what  oovenanta  tan  bmding  on  anigneea  :  Spencer^t  Catty  1  Smith 
Lg.  Ca.  8  ed.  68 ;  WeaUm  v.  Maedermot  L.  R.  1  Eq.  499 ;  Wilton  ▼.  Hart,  L. 
R.  1  Cha.  App.  463. 

(6)  JonaY.  Todd,  22  U.  C.  R.  37;  Camer<my,  Todd,ib,  890;  2£rr.  ftApp^ 
Rep.  434. 

(c)  Sm  a  case  of  this  nature,  note  6.  aupra. 
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mortgage  that  he  pay  the  rent  to  the  head  landlord,  and  of 
ascertaining  that  it  be  paid.' 

'  A  mortgage  by  way  of  sub^lease  is  usually  at  a  mere  Mortgage  by 
nominal  rent  and  for  the  whole  term,  less  a  day :  this  pre- 
vents any  privity  of  estate  between  the  mortgagee  and  the 
original  lessor,  so  that  the  former  is  not  liable  for  rent  or  on 
covenants  in  the  original  lease.    The  reversion  though  only 
of  one  day  left  in  the  mortgagor  exposes  the  mortgagee  to 
the  danger  of  forfeiture,  and  decreases  the  value  of  the 
security,  a^i^above  explained ;  but  the  decrease  in  valuwnay 
be  partially  obviated,  as  it  always  should  be,  by  a  declara- 
tion in  the  mortgage  that  the  mortgagor,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns  will  on  any  sale  by  the  mortgagee,. 
&c.,  under  the  power  of  sale,  stand  possessed  of  and  in- 
terested in  the  reversion  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  and  to 
assign  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  shall  direct.    After  a 
sale  and  conveyance  of  the  sub-lease  term  to  a  purchaser,  he 
need  not  under  such  a  declaration  obtain  an  assignment  of 
the  reversion  to  himself;  because  in  that  case  as  the  term  and 
the  reversion  immediately  expectant  thereon  would  meet  in 
the  same  person,  the  term  though  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  reversion  would  still  be  merged  in  it  as  being  a  higher 
estate;  and  thus  the  purchaser  then  stands  in  the  position  of 
(U9ignee  of  the  original  lessee,  and  so  liable  on  covenants   . 
running  with  the  land  which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
avoid  by  the  mortgage  being  by  way  of  sub-lease.    If  there- 
fore the  purchaser  is  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  covenants,  and  at  the  same  time  wishes  to  avoid  any 
danger  of  the  mortgagor  committing  some  act  which  would 
forfeit  the  lease,  he  might  obtain  an  assignment  to  a  trustee 
for  him  of  the  mortgagor's  reversion  (a).' 

(a)  The  fonne  (lee  Davidson  Conv.  3  ed.  974)  are  that  the  mortgagor  shall 
oonvey  his  reveraioii  as  the  purdhaser  shall  «iUrect,  the  object  beaag  that,  aa  men- 
tiooed  in  the  text,  the  purchaser  may  either  take  an  assignment  to  himself,  or 
avoid  liability  on  the  covenants  by  procaring  an  assignment  to  a  trustee.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  the  ptirohaser  does  not  thereby  escape  liability,  as  he 
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The  Act  M  to  '  The  fomis  given  in  the  Act  respecting  Short  Forms  of 
^^S^iJ^^  ^^  Mortgages  differ  occasionally  from  the  most  approved  forms  in 
England,  and  as  they  are  at  variance  with  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions heretofore  made,  it  may  be  requisite  to  consider 
them.  The  statute  may  be  of  service  to  the  draftsman,  and 
save  expense  in  registry,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  all- 
important  power  of  sale  is  not  in  better  form,  and  attention 
must  be  paid  to  one  or  two  inconsistencies,  which  will  be 
presently  pointed  out.  Considering  the  defective  character 
of  the  power  of  sale,  it  would  seem  that  a  mortgagee  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  omit  it,  and  so  leave  the  mort- 
gage  to  the  operation  of  the  power  of  sale  given  by  the  Act 
of  42  Vic  before  allued  to  (a)/ 
Precautions  as  '  Qreat  care  is  requisite  if  the  short  forms  in  column  one 
formsT^  are  to  be  in  any  way  varied  from,  to  suit  particular  circum- 
stances. The  Act  provides  that  **  parties  may  introduce  into, 
or  annex  to  any  of  the  forms  in  the  first  column  any  express 
exceptions  from  or  other  express  qualifications  thereof  re- 
spectively, and  the  like  exceptions  or  qualifications  shall  be 
taken  to  be  made  from  or  in  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
second  column ; "  if,  therefore,  the  alteration  be  made  in  the 
language  of  the  form,  and  it  is  not  an  exception  or  qualifi- 
cation within  the  above  clause,  then  the  particular  covenant 
or  clause  will,  it  would  seem,  be  without  the  Act,  and  left  to 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  ths  words  used  (6).' 

would  be  bound  to  indemnify  his  trustee  against  loss.  Still  the  pecaniary  poei 
tion  of  the  person  selected  as  trustee  might  not  be  such  as  that  he  oonld  suffer 
loss,  and  if  he  suffered  no  actual  loss,  he  might  be  satisfied  not  to  caU  on  his 
cestui  que  truat  to  relieve  him.  The  propriety  of  such  a  oourse  it  is  for  the  par- 
ties adopting  It  to  consider.  That  such  an  assignment  is  not  to  be  deemed 
fraudulent  so  as  to  be  vacated  by  the  lessor,  see  Woodfall  L.  and  Tenant,  11  ed. 
pp.  262,  263 ;  Rowley  v.  Adanu,  4  My.  k  Cr.  534.  The  mortgagor  might  also,  if 
he  were  the  original  leitee  and  so  always  liable  after  assignment  on  his  oove- 
Hants,  reasonably  object  to  assign  to  a  person  who  could  not  indemnify  him 
against  non-performance  of  his  covenants ;  but  if  he  were  an  assignee,  such  ob- 
jection would  not  hold,  as  after  assignment  his  liability  ceases. 

(a)  AnU  p.  200. 

(6)  See  remarks  on'the  Act  as  to  Short  Forms  of  Conveyances,  Leith  RL  Prop. 
Stats,  p.  103,  and  Lee  v.  Lanch,  37  U.  G.  K.  262. 
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'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Act  applies  to  leasehold  The  A«t  doM 
interests,  for  though  by  a  liberal  construction  the  termi^MdSS^. 
"  real  property  "  in  the  first  clause  might  include  chattels 
real,  if  aided  by  the  context  in  the  Act,  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  context  is  the  other  way.  The  whole  frame 
of  the  statutory  form  is  applicable  to  a  freehold  interest 
only  ;  in  clause  4  the  word  "  lands  "  is  made  to  extend  to 
freehold  interests  only ;  and  there  is  the  absence  of  any 
provision,  as  in  the  Act  relating  to  short  forms  of  leases,  that 
**  where  the  premises  are  of  freehold  tenure  the  covenants 
shall  be  taken  to  be  made  with,  and  the  proviso  for  re-entry 
apply  to,  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  lessor,  and  where  of  a 
leasehold  tenure  to  his  executors,  administratorB,and  assigns/' 
In  strictness  the  term  "  real  property  "  does  not  include  per- 
soubI  property  (a).  It  has  been  held  also  that  leaseholds 
will  not  pass  under  a  general  devise  of  '*  real  estate  "  unless 

aided  by  other  words  (b).    Till  decision  to  the  contrary,  it  I 

would  be  advisable  not  to  apply  the  Act  to  mortgages  of 
leasehold.' 

'  Clause  2,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  extend  to  perform-  CL  2  doat  not 

extend  to  de- 

anoe  of  covenants,  as  for  instance  to  keep  up  a  life  or  fire  fault  incove- 

•  11  •  «  nants,  its  ai^ 

insurance,  and  repay  the  mortgagee  any  premiums  he  may  plication  ae  to 
pay  on  default  oi  the  mortgagor.    Inasmuch  as  this  clause      ^ 
applies  at  most  only  to  payment  of  taxes  tiU  default  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest,  it  would  appear  that  under  none 
of  the  forms  would  the  mortgagor  be  liable  to  the  mortgagee 
for  taxes,  &c.,  after  default.' 

'  Notwithstanding  that  by  clauses  3  and  4  the  covenant  for  clauses  3  and 
payment  is  made  to  the  mortgagee  and  his  hsvre,  it  is  clear  fo?p^!^t 
that  the  personal  representatives  will  not  be  deprived  there-  ^1b!^^  ^ 
by  of  their  ordinary  right  to  the  moneys  as  being  personalty, 
or  of  the  right  to  sue  for  them  in  their  own  names.    Assum- 
ing that  the  interest  conveyed  is  one  of  freehold,  then  the 


(a)  Waiiams  Real  Prop.  8th  ed.  p.  &       (6)  Swift  y,  SwifL  1 D.  F.  ft  J.  160. 

la 
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word  "  heirs  "  is,  as  regards  all  the  other  covenants,  the  ap- 
propriate word,  as  such  covenants  (including  perhaps  that 
for  insurance)  run  with  the  lands  and  go  to  the  heir/ 
Clauses  7, 14       *  Clauses  7,  14  and  17.  conflict  with  each  other  as  to  the 

and  17  oooflict    .  . 

as  to  right  to  right  of  posscssion.     Clause  7  gives  the  mortgagee  right  to 

possession  •  .        ,  o  o  o 

should  be  '      possession  in  default  of  payment  of  principal  or  interest,  and 
also  apparently  of  taxes  and  statute  labour :  clause  14  gives 
the  right  only  after  default  in  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, and  then  only  after  a  certain  written  notice :  clause 
17,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  mortgagor  right  to  posses- 
sion till  default  of  payment  of  principal  or  interest,  or  in 
observance  of  covenants.    Thus  the  right  of  the  mortgagee 
to  possession  is  more  extensive  under  the  grant  of  the  lands 
to  him  and  of  clause  17  negativing  his  right  to  possession, 
than  under  the  positive  effect  of  clauses  7  and  14,  giving 
him  the  right  to  enter.     If  these  various  clauses  be  used  to- 
gether without  any  modification,  as  is  probable,  then  it 
would  seem  that  they  may  yet  to  a  great  extent  be  recon- 
ciled.   Thus,  suppose  the  covenant  to  insure  be  inserted,  and 
default  be  made  therein  by  the  mortgagor,  whereon  the  mort- 
gagee should  bring  ejectment :   the  mortgagor  would  con- 
tend that  clauses  7  and  14,  which  give  a  right  to  the  mort- 
gagee to  enter  do  not  extend  to  breach  of  covenant,  and  thai 
clause  14  requires  written  notice  to  be  given  before  entry. 
The  proper  answer  of  the  mortgagee  apparently  would  be, 
that  the  effect  of  the  conveyance  is  to  give  him  the  imme- 
diate estate  and  right  to  possession ;  that  such  effect  is  con- 
trolled solely  by  clause  17,  which  allows  the  mortgagor  posses- 
sion only  till  breach  of  covenant ;  that  there  is  no  other  clause 
giving  possession  to  the  mortgagor,  and  consequently  the 
general  effect  of  the  conveyance  must  govern :  and  so  far  as 
regards  clauses  7  and  14,  that  they  do  not  expressly  negative 
any  right  the  mortgagee  otherwise  has,  nor  do  they  positively 
confer  any  right  to  possession  on  the  mortgagor :  that  clause 
7  operates  only  as  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  against 
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mterruption,  not  to  come  into  operation  on  default  of  the  co- 
venant to  insure  (to  which  it  does  not  extend),  but  only  on 
default  in  payment  of  the  mortgage  moneys,  taxes  or  stat- 
ute labour,  and  "  in  the  meanwhile,  though  the  mortgagee  is 
equally  to  have  power  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  land,  yet  he 
must  content  himself  with  his  own  title  against  interruption 
by  strangers  there  being  no  covenant  by  the  mortgagor  to 
protect  him  during  that  period  ;  whereas  if  he  be  disturbed 
after  default  in  the  covenant  to  insure  he  may  have  recourse 
to  his  remedy  on  the  covenant "  (a).  Clause  14  is  capable, 
perhaps  of  a  somewhat  similar  construction ;  at  any  rate  it 
would  seem  that  on  breach  of  the  covenant,  the  mortgagee 
might  eject,  though  no  default  were  made  in  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage  moneys,  taxes  or  statute  labour/ 

'  Clause  9,  being  the  covenant  for  further  assurance,  is  made  Cl.  9,  objec- 
to  operate  only  after  default ;  in  this  respect  it  is  "  objec-  too  limited, 
tionable,  as  it  might  i^eli  happen  that  some  act  for  further 
assurance  might  be  required  to  be  done  before  default"  (b). 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
equity  of  redemption  subsists,  the  mortgagor  cannot  under 
this  covenant  be  required  to  convey  excent  subject  to  the 
proviso  for  redemption ;  nor  can  he  be  required  after  de- 
fault to  release  his  equity  of  redemption.' 

*  Clause  10,  that  the  mortgagor  will  produce  title  deeds,  is  CL  lo  should 

'         .  t  notbeadopt- 

a  clause  which,  without  aome  explanation,  might  strengthen  ed. 
a  practice  unfortunately  once  too  prevalent,  viz.,  that  the 
title  deeds  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  igortgagor. 
This  should  never  be  permitted,  if  only  (apart  from  other 
reasons)  on  the  ground  of  the  frequent  impossibility  of  ever 
afterwards  obtaining  any  production  of  the   title  deeds, 

(a)  Doe  d.  Boylanee  v.  Light foot^  8  M.  &;  W.  553,  in  which  cMe  there  was  no 
right  to  possession  given  to  the  mortgagor,  but  the  covenant  for  possession  was 
that  after  default  the  mortgagee  might  enter,  possess,  &c.  ;  the  question  was 
whether  the  mortgagee  had  right  immediately  on  execution  of  the  deed,  or  only 
after  the  default--see  ante  p.  213.  (6)  Davidson  Conv.  3  ed.  vol.  2,  659. 
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<a  «  heirs  "  is,  as  regards  all  the  other  covenants,  the  n 
X>riate  word,  as  such  covenants   (including  perhaps  tl  i 
insurance)  run  with  the  lands  and  go  to  the  heir/ 
Olauses  7,  14  and  17,  conflict  with  each  other  as    to 
of  possession.     Clause  7  gives  the  mortgagee  rigL' 
session  in  default  of  payment  of  principal  or  interest 
^o  apparently  of  taxes  and  statute  labour  :  clause  1 4 
right  only  after  default  in  payment  of  principal  ♦ 
est,  and  then  only  after  a  certain  written  notice  : 
on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  mortgagor  right  to 
n  till  default  of  payment  of  principal   or  intert- 
ervance  of  covenants.     Thus  the  right   of  the  lu. 
possession  is  more  extensive  under  the  grant  of  i 
him  and  of  clause  17  negativing  his  right  to  \* 
fitn  under  the  positive  effect  of  clauses  7   and 
the  right  to  enter.     If  these  various  clauses  1 
j-ther  without  any  modification,  as  is   probal 
ould  seem  that  they  may  yet  to  a  great  ext* 
iled.     Thus,  suppose  the  covenant  to  insure  be  ". 
<3.ef ault  be  made  therein  by  the  mortgagor,  wher- 
^^agee  should  bring  ejectment :    the  mortgage  • 
-fc^nd  that  clauses  7  and  14,  which  give  a  rigl 
gagee  to  enter  do  not  extend  to  breach  of  cov 
<3lause  14  requires  written  notice  to  be  giv<- 
The  proper  answer  of  the  mortgagee  appa> 
-fyhat  the  effect  of  the  conveyance  is  to  givt 
diate  estate  and  right  to  possession ;  that  "^^ 
trolled  solely  by  clause  17,  which  allows  th«* ' 
sion  only  till  breach  of  covenant ;  that  ther 
giving  possession  to  the  mortgagor,  an. 
general  effect  of  the  conveyance  must  cr* 
regards  clauses  7  and  14,  that  they  do  ii< 
any  right  the  mortgagee  otherwise  hasr. 
confer  any  right  to  possession  on  the  n. 
7  operates  only  as  a  covenant  for  cnii 
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and  the  consequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  difficulty  in  carrj'ing  out  a  sale.  When  the 
mortgagor  makes  default,  and  the  mortgagee  proceeds  to 
enforce  his  claim  by  foreclosure  or  sale,  an  hostility  fre- 
quently springs  up,  and  the  mortgagor,  so  far  from  pro- 
ducing the  title  deeda,  does  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the 
mortgagee.  The  remedy  on  the  covenant  will  frequently 
be  found  useless,  and  when  a  foreclosure  or  sale  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  the  mortgagor  is  generally  in  such  circumstances 
that,  on  a  sale,  any  proceedings  on  the  covenant  to  produce, 
only  entail  expense  on  the  mortgagee,  and  on  a  foreclosure 
any  oixler  for  delivery  up  of  the  title  deeds  might  be  of  no 
avail.  The  form  may  be  of  service  where  the  title  deeds 
cover  other  property  to  be  retained  by  the  mortgagor  and 
not  included  in  the  mortgage ;  or  where  the  mortgagor  has 
sold  part  of  the  property  covered  by  the  title  deeds,  and 
himself  given  his  vendee  a  covenant  to  produce.  Even  in 
these  cases  a  prudent  mortgagee  will  obtain  possession  of 
the  title  deeds  to  himself,  or  at  least  to  some  trustee  for 
both  parties.  When  the  mortgagor  objects  on  the  ground 
that  the  deeds  cover  other  property,  the  mortgagee  may 
himself  offer  to  covenant  to  produce ;  and  when  the  objec- 
tion is  that  the  mortgagor  has  covenanted  to  produce  to  a 
former  purchaser,  the  mortgagee  may  urge  that  the  cove- 
nant would  also  be  binding  on  hiukduring  the  continuance 
of  his  estate  as  running  with  the  lands  (a)* 
CL  12  as  to  '  Clause  12.  The  nature  of  the  covenant  to  insure  has  been 
already  considered  (&).    It  will  be  observed  that  the  statu- 

(a)  Sugden  Vendors,  14  ed.,  468.  It  must  not  be  Buppoeed  that  the  fact  of 
a  vendor  having  given  a  covenant  to  prodnce  on  sale  of  part  oi  the  property,  en  - 
titles  him»  on  sale  of  the  residue,  to  retain  the  title  .deeds  to  answer  his 
covenant ;  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  he  will 
have  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  purchaser  of  the  residue ;  he  can  neither  retain 
them  or  deliver  them  to  the  first  purchaser.  The  vendor  would,  however,  in 
such  a  case  be  entitled  to  have  the  covenant  recited  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
residue,  or  endor84Kl  on  it,  so  as  to  create  notice,  and  might  fairly  require  a 
covenant  from  the  purchaser  to  perform  it :  Sugden  Vendors,  14  ed.  431. 

(6)  AnU  p.  1%. 


insurance. 
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tory  form  is  framed  rather  to  meet  the  case  of  a  future  than 
of  an  existing  insurance.  If  at  the  time  of  the  mortgage 
there  be  a  policy  of  insurance^  and  the  same  be  not  actually 
assigned  to  the  mortgagee,  it  may  be  questionable  how  far 
this  clause  will  be  of  any  avail  to  him  as  regards  that  speci- 
fic policy,  as  the  mortgagor  only  covenants  to  insure  "unless 
already  insured;"  and  so  far  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
covenant  which  is  to  keep  insured  and  assign  the  policy  it 
may  b^  contended  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  policy 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  covenant,  as  the  covenant  con- 
templates a  future  policy  in  such  proportions  and  in  such 
office  as  the  mortgagor  thereafter  may  require  (a)/ 

'  Nothing  is  said  in  this  form  as  to  how  the  insurance  moneys 
that  may  be  paid  on  any  loss  are  to  be  applied  (6) ;  clause  14, 
it  is  true,  does  provide  to  a  certain  extent  for  application  of 
the  moneys,  but  it  would  seem  not  to  reach  the  case  of  in- 
surance moneys  received  before  default  by  the  mortgagor, 
but  is  apparently  confined  to  the  position  of  the  mortgagee 
after  sale  under  the  power.' 

'  Clause  14  conferring  the  power  of  sale  and  providing  for  OL  14,  the 
application  of  moneys  is  one  which  varies  much  from  the  j^Jy  fram^ 
modem  approved  forms.     The  objection  will  be  understood 
from  what  has  been  before  explained  in  treating  of  the 
power  of  sale  (c).   It  conflicts  apparently  as  regards  right  to 
passession  with  clauses  17  &;  7  {d).    It  does  not  extend  to 
breach  of  covenants  as  do  those  clauses.    The  power  should  cUtue  14. 
be  given  to  the  personal,  not  to  the  real  representatives  (e).  ][j*  ^'^^^  ^' 
It  should  not  be  dependant  on  notice,  but  the  provision  as 
to  notice  should  be  by  a  covenant  by  the  mortgagee  that 
notice  shall  be  given ;  and  the  purchaser  should  be  expressly 
relieved  from  any  necessity  as  to  seeing  that  notice  was 


(«)  But  we  Green  y.  Hewer,  21  C.  P.  IT.  C.  540,  per  Gwjrnne,  J.     See  the  R. 
S.  O.  c.  130,  B.  12,  ante  p.  199,  containing  proYiaions  in  f*yonr  of  *  mortgagee. 
{b)  Ab  to  necesBity  for  this  see  ante  p- 198  ;  Atutin  v.  Story,  10  Grant  306. 
(e)  Ante  p.  200.  (d)  AnU  p.  226.  (e)  AnU  p.  201. 
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given  (a).  There  is  no  power  to  the  mortgagee  to  buy  in  at 
auction  and  re-sell  without  being  responsible  for  loss  or  defi* 
ciency  on  re-sale  (b) ;  or  to  rescind  or  vary  any  contract  of 
sale  that  may  have  been  entered  irito :  or  to  sell  under  spe- 
cial conditions  of  sale  (c)  (the  latter,  however,  may  be  per- 
missible when  the  conditions  are  not  of  a  depreciatory 
character).  The  application  of  insurance  moneys  is  not  suffi- 
ciently provided  for ;  nor  would  they  be  received  by  the 
heirs  (as  assumed  by  the  clause),  but  by  executors,  if  payable 
to  any  representatives  of  the  mortgagee.  The  surplus  of  sale 
should  not  be  made  payable  exclusively  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives, for  on  sale  after  death  of  the  mortgagor,  the  heirs 
are  entitled  to  the  surplus  (d) ;  in  this  respect  the  form 
might  mislead  the  mortgagee  to  his  prejudice.  There  is  no 
clause  relieving  a  purchaser  from  seeing  that  default  was 
made,  or  notice  given,  or  otherwise  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
sale ;  the  importance  and  benefit  of  which  to  the  mortgagee, 
and  even  to  the  mortgagor,  was  before  alluded  to  (e).  The 
provision  that  the  giving  the  power  of  sale  shall  not  pre- 
judice the  right  to  foreclose  is  unnecessary  (f).  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  regretted  that  a  better  form  of  power  of  sale  had 
not  been  adopted  (g)' 


(a)  AtUe  p.  202.  (6)  Jarman  Byth.  Con.  by  Sweet  3  ed.,  vol.  5,  p.  567, 

n.  bf  and  p.  412 ;  see  also  9fUe  p.  203,  n.  c.  (c)  As  to  the  object  of  these  pro- 
visions, see  p.  203,  n.  c.  (d)  Ante  p.  206.  (e)  Ante  p.  203. 

(/)  Jarm.  Byth.  Conv.  by  Sweet,  3  ed.,  vol.  5,  p.  108. 

{g)  The  very  general  practice  now  is  to  adopt  the  forms  given  by  the  statute, 
and  in  ordinary  cases  to  fiU  up  a  printed  form  of  mortgage.  This  is  found  to 
save  both  time  and  expense,  especially  now  that  all  mortgages  have  tu  be  pre> 
pared  in  duplicate,  and  registered  in  full.  Where  the  parties  desire  to  adopt  a 
printed  short  form  under  the  Act,  the  practice  of  one  of  the  authors  is  to  add  a 
short  proviso,  that  in  case  default  be  made  in  payment  of  either  piindpal  or 

interest  for months  after  the  same  is  payable,  the  power  of  sale  may  be 

acted  on  without  any  notice,  and  that  any  contract  of  sale  may  be  vailed  or 
rescinded,  and  the  mortgagee,  &c.,  nuiy  buy  in  and  resell  without  being  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  or  deficiency  on  resale.  To  this  may  be  added,  if  thought 
proper,  the  clause  before  referred  to  relieving  the  purchaser  from  seeing  that 
the  events  have  happened  on  which  a  sale  may  be  had,  and  as  to  ri'gularity  of 
the  sale. 
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'  Clause  17.  The  inconsistency  as  to  right  to  possession  be-  cl  17,  ag  to 
tween  this  section  and  sections  7  &  14  has  been  before  al-  ^IJJS^*^'^ 
luded  to  (a).  It  would  seem  that  this  section  is.notopen  to  j^^i^^uaw 
the  objection  of  being  invalid  for  the  purpose  intended ;  viz. 
to  operate  as  a  redemise  to  the  mortgagor,  or  pi  operating 
further  than  as  creating  tenancy  at  will.  The  nature  of  this 
objection  has  been  fully  explained  (6) :  it  suffices  here  to  say 
that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  objection  would  be,  that, 
as  the  right  of  possession  and  demise  to  the  mortgagor  is  till 
default  in  pajrment  of  principal,  or  interest,  or  in  observing 
covenants,  the  demise  is  void  for  uncertainty  as  to  the  term 
of  its  duration.  It  is  apprehended  however,  that,  though 
such  objection  would  hold  good  if  the  right  of  possession  were 
given  only  till  default  in  observing  covenants,  and  the  cov- 
enants or  any  of  them  were  uncertain  in  their  nature  as  to 
the  time  of  their  performance  or  of  breach,  still,  as  in  this 
section,  a  certain  day  is  named  for  payment  of  principal,  it 
will  operate  as  a  valid  demise  and  creation  of  a  term  till  that 
day,  subject  to  be  defeated  in  the  meantime  on  non-observ- 
ance of  covenants  or  non-payment  of  interest  (c).' 

(a)  Ante  p,  228.        (&)  AnU  p.  213.         (e)  Ante  p.  213 ;  and  Sajfol  Canadian 
Bank  v.  Kelly,  19  C.  P.  U.  C.  196,  ante  p.  206. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  ESTATES  IN  POSSESSION,  REMAINDEB,  AND  BEVERSION. 

*  S.  183.  •  *  HiTHEBTO  we  have  considered  estates  solely  with  regard 
to  their  duration,  or  the  quaTvtity  of  vrderest  which  the 
owners  have  therein.  We  are  now  to  consider  them  in  ano- 
ther view ;  with  regard  to  the  time  of  their  enjoyment,  when 
the  actual  pernancy  of  the  profits  (that  is,  the  taking,  per- 
ception, or  receipt,  of  the  rents  and  other  advantages  arising 
therefrom)  begins.  Estates,  therefore,  with  respect  to  this 
consideration,  may  either  be  in  possession  or  in  expectancy : 
and  of  expectancies  there  are  two  sorts ;  one  created  by  tho 
acts  of  the  parties,  called  a  remrnvder;  the  other  by  an  act 
of  law,  and  called  reversion  (a). 

EttotesinpoB-  I.  Of  estates  in  possession  (which  are  sometimes  called 
estates  executed,  whereby  a  present  interest  passes  to  and  re- 
sides in  the  tenant,  not  depending  on  any  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances or  contingency  as  in  the  case  of  estates  eocecu* 
tory),  there  is  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  be  observed.  All 
the  estates  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  are  of  this  kind ;  for^ 
in  laying  down  general  rules,  we  usually  apply  them  to  such 

(a)  The  learned  commentator  classes  aU  remainders,  contingent  as  weU  as 
vested,  under  the  head  of  esttUei  ;  and  (s.  169)  speaks  of  a  contingent  remainder 
as  an  estate.  A  contingent  remainder  is,  however,  perhaps  hardly  entitled  to 
be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  estate :  .it  is  a  mere  possibility  which,  when 
the  person  is  fixed  and  ascertained,  is  coupled  with  an  interest:  it  gives  no  estate 
in  the  land,  and  would  appear  to  be  more  properly  defined  as  an  inierut  in  the 
land.  See  1  Preston  Estates,  pp.  76, 62,  88.  If  a  contingent  remainder  is  to  be- 
considered  an  ettaU  in  expectancy,  then  every  possibility  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest, or  even  a  mere  possibility  (as  on  a  limitation  to  the  survivor  of  several), 
would  seem  to  stand  on  the  same  footing.  So  little  does  the  common  law  regard 
a  contingent  remainder  as  an  estate,  or  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  right,, 
that  it  refused  to  recognise  the  validity  of  its  alienation  to  a  stranger  (poet  s. 
290).  See  also  Wms.  Rl.  Prop.,  5  ed.,  p.  242 :  "  A  contingent  remainder  is  na 
estate,  it  is  merely  the  chance  of  having  one." 
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estates  as  are  then  actually  in  the  tenant's  possessioiL  Bat 
the  doctrine  of  estates  in  expectancy  contains  some  of  the 
nicest  and  most  abstruse  learning  in  the  English  law.  These 
will  therefore  require  a  minute  discussion,  and  demand  some 
dejspree  of  attention. 

II.  An  estate,  then,  in  remainder  may  be  defined  to  be,  an  Estate  in  re- 
estate  limited  to  take  effect  and  be  enjoyed  after  another  *  a  < ^4^ 
estate  is  determined.  *  As  if  a  man  seised  in  fee-simple 
granteth  lands  to  A.  for  twenty  years,  and,  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  said  term^  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs  forever : 
here  A.  is  tenant  for  years,  remainder  to  B.  in  fee.  In  the 
first  place,  an  estate  for  years  is  created  and  carved  out  of 
the  fee,  and  given  to  A. ;  and  the  residue  or  remainder  of  it 
is  given  to  6.  But  both  these  interests  are  in  fact  only  one 
estate ;  the  present  term  of  years  and  the  remainder  after- 
wards, when  added  together,  being  equal  only  to  one  estate  in 
fee.  They  are  indeed  different  parts,  but  they  constitute  only 
one  whole;  they  are  carved  out  of  one  and  the  same  inheri- 
tance :  they  are  both  created,  and  may  both  subsist,  together ; 
the  one  in  possession,  the  other  in  expectancy.  So,  if  land 
be  granted  to  A.  for  twenty  years,  and  after  the  determina- 
tion of  the  said  term  to  B.  for  life ;  and  after  the  determina- 
tion of  B.'s  estate  for  life,  it  be  limited  to  C.  and  his  heira 
forever;  this  makes  A.  tenant  for  years,  with  remainder  to 
B.  for  life,  remainder  over  to  C.  in  fee.  Now,  here  the  estate 
of  inheritance  undergoes  a  division  into  three  portions. 
There  is  first  A.'s  estate  for  years  carved  out  of  it ;  and  after 
that  B.'s  estate  for  life  ;  and  then  the  whole  that  remains  is 
limited  to  C.  and  his  heirs.  And  here  also  the  first  estate, 
and  both  the  remainders,  for  life  and  in  fee,  are  one  estate 
only ;  being  nothing  but  parts  or  portions  of  ope  entire  in- 
lieritance :  and  if  there  were  a  hundred  remainders,  it  would 
still  be  the  same  thing ;  upon  a  principle  grounded  in  mathe- 
matical truth,  that  all  the  parts  are  equal,  and  no  more  than . 
equal,  to  the  whole.    And  hence  also  it  is  easy  to  collect, . 
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that  no  remainder  can/ by  common  law  conveyance/  be  limit- 
ed after  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple;  because  a  fee- 
simple  is  the  highest  and  largest  estate  that  a  subject  is 
capable  of  enjoying ;  and  he  that  is  tenant  in  fee  hath  in  him 
the  uihole  of  the  estate :  a  remainder,  therefore,  which  is  only 
a  portion,  or  residua^  part,  of  the  estate,  cannot  be  reserved 
after  the  whole  is  disposed  of.  .  A  particular  estate,  with 

*  S.  166.  all  *  the  remainders  expectant  thereon,  is  only  one  fee-sim- 
ple ;  as  40i.  is  part  of  lOOi.,  and  60i.  is  the  remainder  of  it : 
wherefore,  after  a  fee-simple  once  vested,  there  can  no  more 
be  a  remainder  limited  thereon,  than  after  the  whole  \OQl.  is 
appropriated  there  can  be  any  residue  subsisting. 

Kules  to  be         'It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  statement  that 

served  in  crea*  .     •■  i.    i*     "j.    j  /»        •        ^  j  ii_     i?  -n 

tion  of  re-  no  remamdcr  can  be  limited  on  a  fee  simple,  and  the  foUow- 
o^i'crwiMthan  ^S  remarks  apply  to  estates  created  by  conveyance  operat- 
Uwe^or^y  °^  ^^%  ^^^7  ^  ^^  common  law,  and  not  under  the  Statute  of 
Wills.  Uses,  nor  to  those  created  by  will.     Wills  and  springing  and 

shifting  uses  are  not  fettered  by  the  following  common  law 
rules.  Thus  much  premised  we  shall  be  the  better  enabled 
to  comprehend  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  by  the  common 
law  to  be  observed  in  the  creation  of  remainders,  and  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  those  rules  are  founded.* 

Some  estate  I.  And,  first,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  particular 
called ^epar-  estate,  precedent  to  the  estate  in  remainder.  As,  an  estate 
^  ^  'for  years  to  A,  remainder  to  B.  for  life ;  or,  an  estate  for  life 
to  A.,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail  This  precedent  estate  is  called 
the  particular  estate,  as  being  only  a  small  part,  or  parti- 
cula,  of  the  inheritance ;  the  residue  or  remainder  of  which 
is  granted  over  to  another.  The  necessity  of  creating  this 
preceding  particular  estate,  in  order  to  make  a  good  remain- 
der, arises  from  this  plain  reason ;  that  remainder  is  a  rela- 
tive expression,  and  implies  that  some  part  of  the  thing  id 
previously  disposed  of:  for  where  the  whole  is  conveyed  at 
once,  there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  remainder ;  but  the  inter- 
est granted,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  an  estate  in  possession 
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An  estate  created  to  commence  at  a  distant  period  of  time,  An  estate  of 

.  •      1         i»  1  freehold  to 

*wit|iont  any  intervening  estate,  is  therefore  properly  no  re-  oommence  at  a 
mainder ;  it  is  the  whole  of  the  gift,  and  not  a  residuary  wiihout^y ' 
part.    And  such  future  estates  '  could  at  common  law/  only  StatefliiiS 
be  made  of  chattel  interests,  which  were  considered  in  the  ^^^lUd  not 
light  of  mere  contracts  by  theancientlaw,  to  beexecuted  either  ^^*  common 
now  or  hereafter,  as  the  contracting  parties  should  agre.e ; 
but  an  estate  of  freehold  must '  except  by  way  of  remainder, 
or  executory  devise,  or  by  conveyance  under  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  have  been  created  to  commence  immediately.     For  it 
is  an  ancient  rule  of  the  common  law  that  an  estate  of  free- 
hold cannot  be  created  to  commence  infviuro  (a),  but'  it 
ought  to  take  effect  presently,eitherin  possession  orremainder: 
because  at  *common  law  (before  14  &  15  Vic.  c  7,  R.  S.  0.    *  S.  166. 
c.  98,  s.  2.),  no  freehold  in  lands  could  pass  without  livery  of 
seisin  ;  which  must  operate  either  immediately,  or  not  at  all 
(6).     It  would  therefore  have  been  contradictory,  if  an  estate 
which  was  not  to  commence  till  thereafter,  could  have  been 
granted  by  a  conveyance  which  imported  an  immediate  pos- 
43ession.    Another  reason  sometimes  assigned,  was,  that  the 
freehold  should  not  be  placed  in  abeyance,  the  doing  which, 
inasmuch  as  certain  real  actions  had  to  be  brought  against 
the  tenant  of  the  freehold,  would  have  led  to  the  inconven- 
ience, whilst  the  freehold  is  in  abeyance,  of  there  being  no 

(a)  The  dictum  of  Maule  J.,  in  Doe  v.  Prince,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  223  must  not  be 
taken  as  implying  that  since  the  K.  S.  0.  c.  98,  s.  2,  by  which  the  immediate 
freehold  lies  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery,  an  estate  of  freehold  not  to  take  effect 
immediately  can  be  granted  by  force  of  that  Act.  In  that  case  (to  put  it 
shortly)  the  words  were  "  in  consideration  of  love,  Ac,  I  grant  to,  &c.,  and  that 
be  is  to  take  possession  on  Michaelmas  Bay  next."  It  was  contended  that  the 
deed  was  void  as  being  a  grant  of  a  freehold  in  futuro.  In  answer  it  might  be 
rejected  ;  if  not,  that  it  might  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seisee  on  Michael- 
mas day,  and  then  take  effect.  The  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  decide  more  than  that  the  deed  could  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand 
seised,  which  was  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  Maule  J.,  oh' erved  that  if  it  were 
Aeoessaiy  to  decide  it  he  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  an  immediate  freehold 
did  pass.  By  this  must  be  understood  that  the  clause  as  to  possession  might 
be  rejected  as  repugnant  to  the  premises,  and  so  an  immediate  freehold  passed. 

(6)  But  see  next  page,  n.  a. 
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tenant  of  the  freehold  against  whom  to  bring  the  action  : 
again,  if  the  freehold  could  have  been  placed  in  abeyance^ 
there  would  have  been  no  feudal  tenant  to  p^orm  the  feu- 
dal duties.  Therefore  though  a  lease  to  A.  for  seven  years,  to 
commence  from  next  Michaelmas,  is  good ;  yet  a  convey- 
ance '  not  operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,'  to  B.  of  lands, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  from  the  end  of  three 
years  next  issuing,  is  void(a).  So  that  when  it  is  intended  to 
grant  an  estate  of  freehold  *  independently  of  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  by  way  of  remainder,'  whereof  the  enjoyment  shall  be 
deferred  till  a  future  time,  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  pre- 
vious particular  estate,  which  may  subsist  till  that  period  of 
time  is  completed ;  and  (before  the  freehold  in  lands  lay  in 
grant  as  well  as  in  livery,  R.  S.  O.,  c.  98),  for  the  grantor  to 
deliver  immediate  possession  of  the  land  to  the  tenant  of 
this  particular  estate,  which  is  construed  to  be  giving 
possession  to  him  in  remainder,  since  his  estate  and  that  of 
the  particular  tenant  are  one  and  the  same  estate  in  law. 
As,  where  one  leases  to  A.  for  three  years,  with  remainder 
to  B.  in  fee,  and  makes  livery  of  seisin  to  A. ;  here,  by  the 
livery,  the  freehold  is  immediately  created,  and  vested  in  B^ 
during  the  continuance  of  A.'s  term  of  years.  The  whole 
estate  passes  at  once  from  the  grantor  to  the  grantee,  and 
the  remainder-man  is  seised  of  his  remainder  at  the  same 


(a)  See  ante,  s.  165,  n.  a.,  m  to  grant  of  immedl*te  freehold  in  futuro.  It 
waB  also  before  stated  in  the  text  that  *'  at  common  law  no  freehold  could  paea 
without  livery  of  seiein,  which  must  x>perate  either  immediately  or  not  at  alL** 
The  editors  have  not  presumed  to  qualify  the  statements  in  the  text,  as  they 
have  been  retained  in  all  editions.  It  is  submitted  however,  on  the  authorities 
hereinafter  referred  to,  that  some  qualification  is  requisite.  Thus,  in  Nolan  ▼. 
V.  Fox,  15  C.  P.  U.  C.  575  that  a  deed  of  feoffment  dated  the  mh  to 
hold  from  the  30th  day  of  March  *'  might  if  execut«Ki  on  the  day  of  date,  and 
livery  of  seisin  given  on  that  day,  be  void ;  yet  if  it  was  not  executed  until  after 
the  day  whereon  it  was  to  begin  to  operate,  or  if  livery  wag  not  ddirered  tiU 
afUr  that  day,  then  it  would  be  good,'*  referring  to  the  Touchstone,  219-251.  See 
also  Co.  Litt  48  B.  n.  1.,  to  the  same  effect  See  also  Co.  Litt,  49  a  n.  1,  that 
if  A.  makes  a  lease  for  years  to  B.,  and  afterwards  a  charter  of  feoffment  to 
him,  being  in  possession,  with  letter  of  attorney  to  deliver  seisin ;  before  livery 
he  may  use  the  deed  as  a  confirmation  in  fee,  and  after  liveiy  as  a  feoffment' 


» 
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time  that  the  termor  is  possessed  of  his  term.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  it  must  indeed  be  deferred  till  hereafter ;  but  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  estate  commencing  in  proe- 
senti,  though  to  be  occupied  and  enjoyed  in  ftUuro, 

'  And  here  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the       *  S.  166. 
&ct,  that  he  may  frequently  observe  herein  thit  a  particu-  The  rules  of 

Iftw  ■oinetoneB 

lar  state  of  the  law  still  continues  as  law,  although  the  remain,thoi]gh 

J  i_  • .  ••      11     *        J   J    I-  *^®  reMon  on 

grounds  or  reasons  whereon  it  was  originally  founded,  have  which  founded 
by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  the  maxim  ** cesaanie  ratione  ceaacU  et  ipsa  lex"  does 
not  apply.  Thus  the  principle  on  which  it  was  first  estab- 
lished that  no  freehold  estate  could  be  created  by  deed,  to 
take  effect  in  futuhv,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
immediate  deUvery  of  seisin,  no  bnger  holds  good,  since  by 
R  S.  O.  e.  98,  corporeal  hereditaments,  so  far  as  regards  the 
immediate  freehold  thereof,  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery ; 
and,  independently  even  of  the  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  Under  Sut.  of 
which  will  {Mreeently  be  alluded  to,  lands  can  be  conveyed  of  freehold  can 

•xi.      X      ^j.      I  •  'XT-  he  created  in 

Without  actual  possession  accompanying  the  conveyance ;  fu^ro, 
still  the  rule  of  law  holds  good  as  first  established  that  no 
immediate  freehold  estate  can  be  created  by  deed  to  com- 
mence in  fuhiro.  This,  however,  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  a  deed  operating  as  a  common  Umv  cotiveycmoe, 
by  transmutatioii  of  possession,  as  a  feoffment,  or  release 
<(seo  s.  310),  because  it  will  be  seen  (s.  334)  that  by  the  aid 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses  an  immediate  estate  of  freehold  can  be 
•created  by  deed,  to  take  effect  ij^fuiuro.  Thus  A.,  for  suf- 
ficient consideration,  can  bargain  and  sell  to  R,  to  hold  to 
him  and  his  heirs  after  the  expiry  of  three  years,  or  on  the  ^ 

happening  of  a  future  event ;  and  so  also  covenant  to  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  R  and  his  heirs  on  such  event  or  expiry. 
In  these  instances,  however,  the  estate  limited  to  B.  and  his 
heirs  is  granted  and  created  as  a  fuiv/rt  eskete,  by  way  of 
future  or  springii^  use,  to  take  effect  on  the  happening  of 
the  future  events  the  freehold  in  the  meantime  remainiug 
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in  A. ;  and  when  the  event  happens,  the  bargainor  or  cove- 
nantor  holds  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  the  bai^inee  or  cove- 
nantee, and  on  this  the  statute  immediately  eocecutes  tiie  rise, 
and  transfers  to  the  latter  the  legal  estate  in  possession  in 
fee  simple.     Such  an  estate  is  not  limited  or  created  by  way 
of  remaind^,  and  therefore  its  creation  or  existence  does, 
not  conflict  with  the  rules  herein  laid  down  as  against  re- 
mainders ;  for  the  freehold  is  at  no  time  in  abeyance,  no 
estate  even  passes  from  the  conveying  party  till  the  given 
event  happens :  and  when  it  does  happen,  what  has  been 
called  the  magic  efiect  of  the  statute  supplies  the  place  of 
livery  of  seisin,  and  the  bargainee  or  covenantee  is  assumed 
to  be  in  possession  ;  s.  333/ 
What  estate        As  no  remainder  can  be  created  without  such  a  precedent 
rem JnStfT.    ^  particular  estate,  therefore  the  particular  estate  is  said  to 
8upj)ort  the  remainder.    But  a  lease  at  will  is  not  held  ta 
to  be  such  a  particular  estate  as  will  support  a  remainder 
over.     For  an  estate  at  will  is  of  a  nature  so  slender  and 
precarious,  that  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance ;  and  a  portion  must  first  be  taken  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  remainder.     Besides,  if  it  be  a  freehold 
remainder,  livery  of  seisin  must  *  at  common  law  have  been  * 
given  at  the  time  of  its  creation;  and  the  entry  of  the 
S.  m.       grantor  to  this  determines  the  estate  at  will  *in  the  very- 
instant  in  which  it  is  made ;  or  if  the  remainder  be  a  chattel 
interest,  though  perhaps  the  deed  of  creation  might  operate 
as  a  future  contract,  if  the  tenant  for  years  be  a  party 
to  it,  yet  it  is  void  by  way  of  reTnainder ;  for  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate independent  contract,  distinct  from  the  precedent  estate 
at  will ;  and  every  remainder  must  be  part  of  one  and  the 
same  estate,  out  of  which  the  preceding  particular  estate  is 
taken.    And  hence  it  is  generally  true,  that  if  the  particular 
estate  is  void  in  its  creation,  or  by  any  means  is  defeated 
afterwards,  the  remainder  supported  thereby  shall  be  de- 
feated also :  as  when  the  particular  estate  is  an  estate  for 
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the  life  of  a  person  not  in  esse ;  or  an  estate  for  life  upon 
condition,  on  breach  of  which  condition  the  grantor  enters 
and  avoids  the  estate  ;  in  either  of  these  cases  the  remain*- 
der  over  is  void.  ' 

2.  A  second  rule  to  be  observed  is  this :  that  the  remain-  The  remainder 
der  must  commence  or  pass  out  of  the  grantor  at  the  time  of  creation  of  the 
the  creation  of  the  particular  estate.    As,  where  there  is  an  estate. 
estate  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B.  in  fee  :  here  B  s. 
remainder  in  fee  passes  from  the  grantor  at  the  same  time 
that  seisin  is  delivered  *  or  conveyance  made '  to  A.  of  his 
life  estate  in  possessiou.    And  it  is  this  which  induces  the 
necessity  at  common  law  of  livery  of  seisin  being  made  of  the 
particular  estate  whenever  a  freehold  remainder  is  created. 
For,  if  it  be  limited  even  on  an  estate  for  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  lessee  for  years  should  have  livery  of  seisin,  in. 
order  to  convey  the  freehold  from  and  out  of  the  grantor, 
otherwise  the  remainder  is  void.     Not  that  the  livery  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  estate  for  years  ;  but,  as  livery 
of  the  land  is  requisite  to  convey  the  freehold  (a),  and  yet. 
camiot  be  given  to  him  in  remainder  without  infringing  the 
possession  of  the  lessee  for  years,  therefore  the  law  allows 
such  livery,  made  to  the  tenant^of  the  particular  estate,  to< 
relate  and  enure  to  him  in  remainder,  as  both  are  but  one 
estate  in  law. 

3.'  By  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  95,  s.  3,  hereafter  referred  to,  contingent  r.  s,  O.  95  , 
remainders  existing  or  created  on  or  after  2nd  May,  1877,  or 
existing  between  30th  May,  1849  and  2nd  August  1851  are 
to  be  deemed  capable  of  taking  effect,  notwithstanding  the 
determination  by  forfeiture,  surrender,  or  merger  of  any  pre- 
ceding estate  of  freehold.  And  subject  then  to  such  enact- 
ment,' *a  third  rule  respecting  remainders  is  this :  that  the  re-  *  s.  168 
mainder  must  vest  in  the  grantee  during  the  continuance  of  Must  vest  in 

,  .  ,  .  grantee  during 

the  particular  estate,  or  eo  instanti  that  it  determines.    As,  contlnuanoe  of 

particular  ee- 

—        —  tate,  or  eo  in 

(a)  By  R.  S.  O.  98  the  immediate  freehold  of  lands  now  lies  in  grant  as  gtanti  that  it 
weU  as  in  Uvery.  determines. 


^\^ 
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if  A.  be  tenant  for  lif e,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail :  here  B/s  re- 
mainder is  vested  in  him,  at  the  creation  of  the  particular 
estate  to  A.  for  life :  or  if  A.  and  B.  be  tenants  fpi  their  joint 
lives,  remainder  tb  the  survivor  in  fee  ;  here,  though  during 
their  joint  lives  the  remainder  is  vested  in  neither,  yet  on 
the  death  of  either  of  them  the  remainder  vests  instantly  in 
the  survivor;  wherefore  both  these  are  good  remainders. 
But,  if  an  estate  be  limited  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  the 
oldest  son  of  B.  in  tail,  and  A.  dies  before  B.  hath  any  son ; 
here  the  remainder  will  be  void,  for  it  did  not  vest  in  any 
one  during  the  continuance,  nor  at  the  determination,  of  the 
particular  estate  :  and  even  supposing  that  B.  should  after- 
wards have  a  son,  he  shall  not  take  this  by  remainder ;  for, 
as  it  did  not  vest  at  or  befpre  the  end  of  the  particular  es- 
tate, it  never  can  vest  at  all,  but  is  gone  forever.  And  this  de- 
pends upon  the  principle  before  laid  down,  that  the  precedent 
particular  estate,  and  the  remainder,  are  one  estate  in  law  ; 
they  must  therefore  subsist  and  be  in  eaae  at  one  and  the 
same  instant  of  time,  either  during  the  continuance  of  the 
first  estate,  or  at  the  very  instant  when  that  determines,  so 
that  no  other  estate  can  possibly  come  between  them.  For 
there  can  be  no  intervening  estate  between  the  particular  es- 
tate and  the  remainder  supported  thereby  ;  the  thing  sup- 
ported must  fall  to  the  ground  if  once  its  support  be  severed 
from  it 

'  An  estate  in  remainder  cannot  by  c(Xiveyance  at  com- 
mon law  be  limited  to  take  effect  in  defeasance  of  the  prior 
estate.  Thus  on  a  feofiinent  to  A.  for  life  with  remainder  to 
B.  on  bis  return  from  Rome,  the  remaincfer  is  void.  Neither 
can  such  an  estate  infrii^  on  the  rule  against  perpetuities, 
(to  be  hereafter  explained),  as  by  a  limitati<m  in  favour  of  a 
child  of  an  unborn  child. ' 
VMted  re-  I^  ^  upm  these  rules,  but  prineipally  the  third,  that  the 
maindew.  doctrine  of  conttTigreTi^  remainders  depends.  For  remainders 
are  either  vested  or  contingent      Vested  remainders  (or  re- 
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mainders  ea:ecu;ted,  whereby  a  present  interest  passes  to  the 
party,  though  to  be  enjoyed  in  futv/ro)  are  'where  the  estate 
is  invariably  fixed,  to  remain  to  a  determinate  pei*8on,  after 
the  *particular  estate  is  spent  As  if  A.  be  tenant  for  twenty  •  s.  169. 
years,  remainder  to  B.  in  fee ;  here  B.'s  is  a  vested  remain- 
der, which  nothing  can  defeat  or  set  aside. 

Contingent  or  execuUory  remainders  (whereby  no  present  of  oontingent 
interest  passes;  are  where  the  estate  in  remainder  (a)  is  lim-  nmaii^^ 
ited  to  take  effect  either  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  person 
or  upon  a  dubious  and  uncertain  event;  so  that  the  particu- 
lar estate  may  chance  to  be  determined,  and  the  remainder 
never  take  effect. 

First,  they  may  be  limited  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  per-  l  Where  the 
son.    As  if  A.  be  tenant  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B's  eld-  {ted  to  mi  un- 
est  son  (then  unborn)  in  tail ;  this  is  a  contingent  remainder ;  !!^S^Sbora  • 
for  it  is  uncertain  whether  B.  will  have  a  son  or  no ;  but  the 
instant  that  a  son  is  bom,  the  remainder  is  no  longer  contin- 
gent, but  vested.     Though,  if  A  had  died  before  the  contin- 
gency happened,  that  is,  before  B.'s  son  was  bom,  the  remain- 
der would  have  been  absolutely  gone ;  for  the  particular  es- 
tate was  determined  before  the  remainder  could  vest.    Nay, 
by  the  strict  mle  of  law,  if  A.  were  tenant  for  life,  remain- 
der to  his  own  eldest  son  in  tail,  and  A.  died  without  issue 
bom,  but  leaving  his  wife  eificeinte,  or  big  with  child,  and  af- 
ter his  death  a  posthumous  son  was  bom,  this  son  could  not 
take  the  land,  by  virtue  of  this  remainder  ;  for  the  particu- 
lar estate  determined  before  there  was  any  person  in  ease,  in 
whom  the  remainder  could  vest.     But,  to  remedy  this  hard- 
ship, it  is  enacted  by  statute  10  &  11  Wm.  IIL  c.  16,  that 
posthumous  children  shall  be  capable  of  taking  in  remainder, 

(a)  Mr.  Preston  in  Vol.  1  on  Abetracts,  p.  92,  says  "  Strictly  speaking  there 
cannot  be  a  contingent  ettaU ;  there  may  be  a  contingent  inCerat :  but  no  inter 
est  except  tneh  as  is  vested  is  accurately  termed  an  ettate,**  R  S.  O.  a  96, 
which  authorizes  assignment  of  oontingent  remainders,  ke, ,  speaks  of  them  only 
as  contingent  nUeresU,  In  this  point  of  view,  where  the  word  etUUe  occurs  in 
the  text,  mtereit  should  be  substituted,  and  vice  vena.  See  also  note  a,  ante  pi  23SL 

16 
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in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  their  father's 

lifetime,  that  is  the  remainder  is  allowed  to  vest  in  them 

while  yet  in  their  mother's  womb. 

2.  When  the       A  remainder  may  also  be  contingent,  where  the  person  to 

oiiMrtain.       whom  it  is  limited  is  fixed  and  certain,  but  the  event  upon 

which  it  is  to  take  effect  is  vague  and  uncertain.    As,  where 

land  is  given  to  A.  for  life,  and  in  case  B.  survives  him,  then 

with  I'emainder  to  B.  in  fee :  here  B.  is  a  certain  person,  but 

the  remainder  to  him  is  a  contingent  remainder,  depending 

upon  a  dubious  event,  the  uncertainty  of  his  surviving  A. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  A.  and  B.  it  is  contingent ;  and  if  B 

dies  first,  it  never  can  vest  in  his  heirs,  but  is  for  ever  gone  ; 

but  if  A.  dies  first,  the  remainder  to  B.  becomes  vested. 

I!  the  person       '  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  there  be  no  uncer- 

c^iSn"  tb?    tainty  in  the  person  or  event  on  which  the  remainder  is  lim- 

^J^^i^^^'  ited,  the  mere  uncertainty,  whether  it  will  ever  take  effect  in 

"^*  ^^^*^*  posseeeion  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  contin- 

remainder  be-  gent  remainder.    Thus  in  the  case  of  a  lease  to  A.  for  life,  re- 

ing  deemed       ° 

vested.  mainder  to  B.  for  life,  the  limitation  of  the  remainder  is  to  a 

person  in  being,  and  ascertained,  and  the  event  on  which  it 

is  limited  is  certain,  viz.,  the  death  of  A ;  it  is  therefore  a 

vested  not  a  contingent  remainder ;  and  yet  it  may  never 

take  effect  in  possession,  because  B.  may  die  before  A.    Nor 

would  it  make  any  difference  if  the  estate  granted  to  A.  were 

in  tail  instead  of  for  life,  for  such  estate  is  still  a  particuiar 

estate,  and  the  law  will  not  assume  that  it  will  not  come  to 

an  end  in  B.'s  lifetime;  aad  on  the  determination  of  that  par* 

ticular  estate,  B.  is  predetermined  on  as  the  person  to  whom 

the  estate  shall  go  (a). ' 

«  &  171.        *ContiDgent  remainders  of  either  kind,  if  they  amount  to 

Of  freehold,    B,  freehold,  cannot  be  limited  on  an  estate  for  years,  or  any 

Umiied  on  lees  other  particular  estate,  less  than  a  freehold.    Thus  if  land  be 

thftn  freehold. 

granted  to  A.  for  ten  years,  with  remainder  in  fee  to  the 

{a)  Stephen  Com.  832. 
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right  h^irs  of  B.,  this  remainder  is  void :  but  if  granted  to 
A.  for  life,  with  a  like  remainder,  it  is  good.  For,  unless 
the  freehold  passes  out  of  the  grantor  at  the  time  when  the 
remainder  is  created,  such  freehold  remainder  is  void:  it 
cannot  pass  out  of  him,  without  vesting  somewhere,  and 
in  the  ease  of  a  contingent  remainder,  it  must  vest  in  the 
particular  tenant,  else  it  can  vest  no  where  :  unless  there- 
fore the  estate  of  such  particular  tenant  be  of  a  freehold  ) 
nature,  the  freehold  cannot  vest  in  him,  and  consequently  / 
the  remainder  is  void. 

Contingeftt  remainders  might  be  defeated  at  common  law  Defeated  by 
(now  varied  by  R.   S.   0.  c.   95)  by  destroying  or  deter- pSScS^T  ^' 
mining  the  particular  estate  upon  which  they  depend,  before  ****** 
the   contingency   happens  whereby  they  become  vested, 
^erefore  when  there  was  a  tenant  for  life,  with  divers  re- 
mainders in  contingency,  he,  at  common  law,  might,  not  only 
by  his  death,  but  by  surrender,  merger  or  forfeiture,  destroy 
and  determine  his  own  life-estate,  before  any  of  those  re- 
mainders vest :  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  utterly 
defeated  them  all.    As,  if  there  be  tenant  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  eldest  son  unborn  iu  tail,  '  with  remainder  to 
A.  in  fee,'  and  the  tenant  for  life,  before  any  son  is  bom, 
surrender  'this  life- estate'  to  A.,  or  take  from  A.  a  convey- 
ance of  the  fee,  he  by  that  means  defeated  the  remainder  in 
tail  to  his  son :  for  his  son  not  being  in  ease,  when  the  par- 
ticular estate  determined  *  by  merger  in  the  fee,'  (a)  the  re- 
mainder could  not  then  vest ;  and,  as  it  could  not  vest  then, 
by  the  rules  before  laid  down,  it  never  could  vest  at  all.    In 
these  cases  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  trustees  ap-  Trustees  to 
pointed  to  preserve  the  contingent  remainders ;  in   whom  tinffent  re- 
there  was  vested  an  estate  in  remainder  for  the  life  of  the  ™  "  *"* 
tenant  for  life,  to  commence  when  his  estate  determined.    If 
therefore  his  estate  for  life  determined  otherwise  than  by 

(a)  As  to  merger,  Bee  pott  a,  177. 
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his  deatJi,  the  estate  of  the  trustees,  for  the  residue  of  his 
natural  life,  would  then  take  effect  and  become  a  particular 
estate  in  possession,  sufficient  to  support  the  remainders  de- 
pending in  contingency. 
Strict  Mttie-  'A  strict  aeiUement  is  framed  with  regard  to  the  above ; 
thus,  lands  are  limited  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  trus- 
tees, during  the  life  of  A,  to  take  effect  immediately  on  the 
determination,  in  A's.  lifetime,  of  that  estate,  by  surrender 
or  otherwise,  with  remainder  after  the  death  of  A.,  to  his 
first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail  male.  When  an 
estate  is  thus  settled,  the  father  cannot  defeat  iiis  sons'  es- 
tates, nor  can  any  son,  during  the  father's  lifetime,  even 
when  of  age,  without  the  father's  consent,  do  more  than 
defeat  his  own  issue.  But  the  son  first  entitled  in  tail  can, 
when  of  age,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  father,  and  af^ 
his  death  when  tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  defeat  the  whole 
settlement  and  convey  in  fee  ;  the  whole  of  which  is  ex- 
plained in  c.  23.' 

'The effect  of  a  3  of  the  Revd.  Stat.  0.  c.  95  before  referred 
to  is,  that  as  to  the  periods  to  which  it  relates,  destruction 
of  the  particular  estate  which  supports  the  contingent  remain- 
der will  not  destroy  it  if  such  destruction  takes  place  by 
forfeiture^^urrender,  or  meiger ;  but  as  the  Statute  does  not 
extend  to  destruction  Sy.  death,  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
an  estate  to  be  limited  to  trustees  to  support  contingent  re- 
mainders in  any  case  in  which  the  particular  estate  might 
possibly  be  determined  by  the  death  of  the  owner  of  such 
estate  prior  to  the  vesting  of  the  contingent  remainder.  Of 
this  an  instance  by  a  grant  to  A.  for  life  with  remainder  to 
such  son  of  his  as  shall  first  attain  21,  or  with  remainder  to 
the  eldest  son  of  B.,  a  bachelor,  in  fee  ;  here,  in  either  case, 
the  death  of  A.  before  the  majority  of  a  son  of  his^  in  the 
one  case,  or  the  birth  of  a  son  of  B.  (posthumous  sufficing) 
in  the  other,  would  defeat  the  sons'  interests  unless  a  free- 
hold estate  to  trustees  intervened.' 
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*  In  devises  by  last  will  and  testament  (to  which  more  _*  S-  ^72. 

Executory 

latitude  is  given  than  to  deeds,  on  the  supposition  that  the  deviBe. 
devisor  may  be  inops  conailii),  remainders  may  be  created 
in  some  measure  contrary  to  the  rules  above  laid  4own, 
though  our  lawyers  will  not  allow  such  dispositions  to  be 
strictly  remainders,  but  call  them  hy  another  name,  thab  of 
eocecutory  tj^evises^or  devises  hereafter  to  be  executed. 

An  executory  devise  of  lands  is  such  a  disposition  of  them 
by  will  that  thereby  no  estate  vests  at  the  death  of  the  de- 
visor, but  only  on  some  future  contiugency.  It  differs  from 
a  remainder  in  three  very  material  points :  1.  That  it  needs 
not  any  *particular  estate  to  support  it.  2.  That  by  it  a  fee  •  S.  173. 
simple,  or  other  less  estate,  may  be  limited  after  a  fee  simple. 
3.  That  by  this  means  a  remainder  may  be  limited  of  a  chat- 
tel interest,  after  a  particular  estate  for  life  created  in  the 
same. 

The  first  case  happens  when  a  man  devises  a  future  estate  of  future 
to  arise  upon  a  contingency ;  and  till  that  contingency  hap-  needs  not  anj 
pens,  does  not  dispose  of  the  fee  simple  but  leaves  it  to  de-  SSSe  to 
sccnd  to  his  heir-at-law.     As  if  one  devises  land  to  a  feme-  "^pp^^  ^*- 
sole  and  her  heirs,  upon  her  day  of  marriage :  here  is  in  effect 
a  contingent  remainder,  without  any  particular  estate  to 
support  it ;  a  freehold  commencing  in  faturo.    This  limita- 
tion, though  it  would  be  void  in  a  deed  '  operating  only  as 
at  common  law,*  yet  is  good  in  a  will,  by  way  of  executory 
devise.    For,  since  by  a  devise  a  freehold  may  pass  without 
<^orporal  tradition  or  livery  of  seisin  (as  it  must  do  if  it  passes 
at  all),  therefore  it  may  commence  in  fviuro ;  because  the 
principal  reason  why  it  cannot  commence  m  futuro  in  other 
<»bses,  is  the  necessity  '  which  existed  at  common  law,'  of 
actual  seisin,  which  always  operates  in  prcBsenti.  And  since 
it  may  thus  commence  in  futuro,  there  is  no  need  of  a  par- 
ticular estate  to  support  it ;  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  make 
the  remainder,  by  its  unity  with  the  present  estate,  a  present 
interest. 
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•  S.  174. 
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Teim  of  years 
limited  over 
after  estate  for 
life  created  in 
the 


2.  By  executory  devise,  a  fee  simple  or  other  less  estate 
may  be  limited  after  a  fee ;  and  this  happens  where  a  de- 
visor devises  his  whole  estate  in  fee  but  limits  a  remainder 
thereon  to  commence  on  a  future  contingency.  As  if  a  man 
devised  land  to  A.  and  his  heirs ;  but  if  he  dies  before  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs :  this  remainder, 
though  void  in  a  deed  '  operating  only  at  common  law,  and 
not  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  by  way  of  shifting  use  (a),' 
is  good  by  way  of  executory  devise.  But  in  both  these  species 
of  executory  devises,  the  contingencies  ought  to  be  such  as 
may  happen  within  a  reasonable  time ;  as  within  one  or  more 
life  or  lives  in  being,  'and  as  hereafter  mentioned  a  term  of 
twenty- one  years  after  the  surviving  life,'  for  courts  of  jus- 
tice will  not  indulge  even  wills,  so  as  to  create  a  perpetuity, 
which  the  law  abhors ;  because  by  perpetuities  (or  the  settle- 
ment of  an  interest  which  shall  go  in  the  succession  pre- 
scribed, without  any  power  of  alienation),  estates  are  made 
incapable  of  answering  those  ends  of  social  commerce,  and 
providing  for  the  sudden  contingencies  of  private  life,  for 
which  property  was  at  first  established.  The  utmost  length 
that  has  been  hitherto  allowed  for  the  contingency  of  an 
executory  devise  of  either  kind  to  happen  in,  is  that  of  a 
life  or  lives  in  being,  *and  one-and-twenty  years  afterwards. 
As  when  lands  are  devised  to  such  unborn  son  of  a  feme- 
covert,  as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and'his 
heirs ;  the  utmost  length  of  time  that  can  happen  before  the 
estate  can  vest,  is  the  life  of  the  mother  and  the  subsequent 
infancy  of  her  son' :  and  this  hath  been  decreed  to  be  a  good 
executory  devise. 

3.  By  executory  devise,  a  term  of  years  may  be  given  to 
one  man  for  his  life,  and  afterwards  limited  over  in  remainder 
to  another,  which  could  not  be  done  by  deed ;  for  by  law  the 
first  grant  of  it,  to  a  man  for  life^  was  a  total  diq[>osition  of 


{a)  Pott  B.  334,  Shifting  Uses. 
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the  whole  term ;  a  life  estate  being  esteemed  of  a  higher  and 
larger  nature  than  any  term  of  years :  yet,  in  order  to  pre-  ^'"^t 
vent  the  danger  of  perpetuities,  it  was  settled,  that  though  tuitieB. 
by  devise  such  remainder  may  be  limited  to  as  many  per- 
sons successively  as  the  devisor  thinks  proper,  yet  they  must 
all  be  *in  esie  during  the  life  of  the  first  devisee,  for  then  all    *  s.  m. 
the  candles  are  lighted  and  are  consuming  together,  and  the 
ultimate  remainder  is  in  reality  only  to  that  remainder-man 
who  happens  to  survive  the  rest :  and  it  was  also  settled  that 
such  rema^der  may  not  be  limited  to  take  effect,  unless  upon 
such  contingency  as  must  happen  (if  at  all)  during  the  life  of 
the  first  devisee  (a). 


(a)  This  important  nUe  agamst  perpetaitiM  reqaires  some  farther  explanation 
beyond  that  given  by  the  learned  commentator,  as  since  he  wrote,  the  leading  case 
of  Cadell  v.  Palmer  (Tudor's  Lg.  Cases  Kl.  Prop)  has  been  decided.  In  that  case  it 
was  settled  that  by  executory  devise  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  take  effect 
after  the  expiry  of  lives  in  being,  need  not  have  any  reference  to  the  minority  of 
any  person,  bnt  may  independently  thereof  be  created  as  a  term  in  gross,  during 
which  there  may  be  a  suspense  in  vesting  of  the  ultimate  interest  Thus,  not 
only  as  in  the  instance  above  taken  by  Blackstone,  may  lands  be  devised  to  such 
unborn  son  of  a/mte  covert  as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which 
would  be  a  limitation  with  reference  to  minority ;  but  lands  may  be  devised,  that 
there  may  be  in  the  first  place  an  estate  in  fee  given  to  Z.  and  his  heirs,  with  an 
ultimate  limitation  over  in  fee,  in  defeasance  of  the  prior  estate  in  fee,  to  such 
person  (if  any)  as  at  the  end  of  twenty -one  years  from  the  expiry  of  any  number 
of  named  lives  in  being  shell  answer  the  description  of  heir  of  the  body  of  any 
named  person.  Assume  Z.  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the  first  estate  in  fee  is 
devised,  and  A,  (just  bom)  to  be  the  person  named  in  favour  of  whose  issue  the 
ultimate  limitation  over  in  fee  is  made,  and  that  the  lives  in  being  taken  as  those 
which  are  to  expire  before  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  shall  begin  are  those  of 
A.  and  B.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  till  death  of  A.  and  B.,  and  the  expiry  of 
twenty-one  years  afterwards,  the  ultimate  limitation  cannot  absolutely  take  ef- 
fect, or  the  interest  created  by  it  vest  in  any  one ;  because  till  then  it  is  uncertain 
who  among  allHhe  issue  (if  any)  of  A.  will  at  tueh  time  answer  the  description  of 
heir  of  hb  body.  Assume  that  A'  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  and  left  surviving 
him  and  B.,  a  son,  who  should  just  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years  die,  leaving  a  son  a  year  old.  Here  would  be  a  case  in  which  practically 
the  property  would  be  tied  up,  and  not  indefeaaihly  alienable  in  fee  by  any  one 
for  over  100  years  from  the  death  of  the  testator.  For,  till  the  expiry  of  the 
term,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  estate  given  to  Z.  may  not  be  defeated,  he 
and  his  heirs  can  convey  only  a  defeanbit  estate :  and  as  far  as  regards  the  estate 
to  take  effect  in  defeasance  of  the  prior  estate,  it  is  incapable  of  being  released  to 
Z.  and  his  heirs,  or  of  being  conveyed  to  others,  first,  during  the  lifetime  of  A. 
and  the  concurrent  life  of  B.  (70  years) ;  then  the  term  of  twenty-one  years ;  and 
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'  It  may  also  be  remarked  before  leaving  the  subjc5ct  of 
contingent  and  executory  interests,  that  in  the  time  of  Black- 
stone  they  were  not  assignable  at  law  to  strangers  (a)  ;  but 
the  right  might  be  released  to  the  terre-tenant  or  reversioner 
(6),  as  tending  to  render  unimpaired  subsisting  vested 
estates.  Such  interests  were  also  devisable  by  will  under 
the  Statute  of  Wills  of  Henry  VIII.  (c) ;  so  also  were 
possibilities  if  coupled  with  an  interest,  or  the  person  to  be 
benefited  were  ascertained  (el);  and  they  are  now  devisable 
under  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  106,  s.  10.  An  assignment  on  sufficient 
consideration  was  also  enforced  in  equity ;  not,  however,  so 
much  as  a  valid  conveyance  of  the  subject  matter  thereof,  but 
mther  as  a  contract  to  convey  and  make  good  the  contract. 
And  though  such  interests  were  not  strictly  assignable  at 
law,  the  assignee  might  yet  at  law  be  bound  by  estoppel,  as 
on  a  fine  or  recovery,  or  even  it  would  seem  by  indenture 
(e) ;  but  now  these  interests  are  by  Statute  (R.  S.  O.  c.  98) 
capable  of  being  conveyed  at  law,  of  which  more  hereafter 


although  on  the  expiry  of  the  term  the  ultimate  limitation  will  take  effect,  and 
the  fee  vest  absolutely  in  the  grandson  iu  defeasance  of  the  prior  estate,  still 
practically  a  further  period  of  twenty  yeara  must  be  allowed  for  the  minority  of 
the  grandson,  during  which,  as  an  infant,  he  can  convey  only  a  voidable  estate- 
The  period  of  lives  in  being  aud  twenty -one  years  after,  seems  to  have  been  fixed 
on  by  analogy  to  the  time,  on  expiry  whereof,  after  the  decision  in  Taltarum's 
case,  the  then  most  permanent  mode  of  settling,  viz.,  by  way  of  strict  settlement, 
oould  be  defeated  ;  aud  which,  as  hereafter  explained  (6),  would  be  under  any 
circumstance  no  later  than  the  life  of  the  first  taker  (the  tenant  for  life),  and 
the  attaining  majority  of  the  tenant  in  tail  next  in  remainder,  who  could  then 
suffer  a  recovery.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  being  allowed  to  add  by 
executory  devise  to  lives  in  being,  a  term  in  gross,  without  reference  to  minority, 
during  which  there  may  be  a  suspense  in  vesting,  is,  that  by  executory  devise 
property  may  be  tied  up  for  a  longer  period  than  by  such  ordinary  strict  settle- 
ment inter  parUa,    Before  concluding  it  may  be  added  that  the  decision  in  Co- 
ddl  V.  Palmer  and  the  above  observations  equally  apply  to  limitations  by  way 
of  springing  use,  and  that  limitations  not  too  remote  by  way  of  executory  devise 
would  also  not  only  be  too  remote  when  created  by  way  of  springing  use  (e). 

(d)  S.  290.  (6)  10  Rep.  48  a.  b. ;  Wms.  Rl.  Prop.  240. 

(c)  Doedem,  Perry  v.  Jonet,  1  H.  BL  90.  (d)  Shelford's  Statutes,  315. 

ie)  Smith  Rl.  and  Pen.  Prop.  697.  (/)  PoH,  8.  290. 


(6)  Pott  ch.  23.  (c)  PoH  s.  334,  as  to  Springing  Uses. 
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Thus  much  for  such  estates  in  expectancy,  as  are  created 
by  the  express  words  of  the  parties  themselves ;  the  most 
intricate  title  in  the  law.  There  is  yet  another  species, 
which  is  created  by  the  act  and  operation  of  the  law  itself, 
and  this  is  called  a  reversion. 

III.  An  estate  in  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  Esutee  la 

revanion. 

left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession  after  the  de- 
termination of  some  particular  estate  granted  out  by  him. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  describes  a  reversion  to  be  the  returning 
of  land  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  after  the  grant  is  over. 
As,  if  there  be  a  grant  in  tail,  the  reversion  of  the  fee  is, 
without  any  special  reservation,  vested  in  the  donor  by  act  of 
law,  and  so  also  the  reversion,  after  an  estate  for  life  years  or 
at  will,  continues  in  the  lessor.  For  the  fee-simple  of  all  lands 
must  abide  somewhere ;  and  if  he,  who  was  before  possessed 
of  the  whole,  carves  out  of  it  any  smaller  estate,  and  grants 
it  away,  whatever  is  not  so  granted  remains  in  him.  A  re- 
version is  never  therefore  created  by  deed  or  writing,  but 
arises  from  construction  of  law ;  a  remainder  can  never  be 
limited,  unless  by  either  deed  or  devise. 

The  doctrine  of  reversions  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Of  the  origin 

^  "  ftnd  nAtaie  of 

feodal  constitution  {g) ;  for  when  a  feud  was  granted  to  a  reverdons. 
man  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his  issue  male,  rendering  either 
rent  or  other  services,  then  on  his  death,  or  the  failure  of 
issue  male,  the  feud  was  determined,  and  resulted  back  to 
the  *lord  or  proprietor,  to  be  again  disposed  of  at  his  •S.  176. 
pleasure.  And  hence  the  usual  incidents  to  reversions  are 
said  to  be  fealty  and  rent  When  no  rent  is  reserved  on  the 
particular  estate,  fealty  however  results  of  course,  as  an  in- 
cident quite  inseparable,  and  may  be  demanded  as  a  badge 
of  tenure,  or  acknowledgement  of  superiority;  being  fre- 
quently the  only  evidence  that  the  lands  are  holden  at  all. 
Where  rent  is  reserved,  it  is  also  incident,  though  not  inse- 


(a)  AnU,  M.  45,  56. 
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parably  so,  to  the  reversioiL  The  rent  may  be  granted 
away,  reserving  the  reversion  '  and  the  assignee  of  the  rent 
may  distrain  for  it  in  his  own  name '  (a) ;  and  the  reversion 
may  be  granted  away,  reserving  the  rent,  by  special  words ; 
but  by  a  general  grant  of  the  reversion  the  rent  will  pass 
with  it,  as  incident  thereunto ;  though  by  the  grant  of  the 
rent  generally,  the  reversion  will  not  pass.  The  incident 
passes  by  the  grant  of  the  principal,  but  not  e  convert:  for 
the  maxim  of  law  is,  "  accesaorium  non  duciJt,  eed  sequUur, 
8uum  principaleJ* 
•  S.  177.  *In  order  to  assist  such  persons  as  have  any  estate  in  re- 
mainder, reversion,  or  expectancy,  after  the  death  of  others, 
against  fraudulent  concealments  of  their  deaths,  it  is  enacted 
by  the  Statute  6  Ann.  c.  18,  that  all  persons  on  whose  lives 
any  lands  or  tenements  are  holden,  shall  (upon  application 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  order  made  thereupon)  once 
in  every  year,  if  required,  be  produced  to  the  court,  or  its 
commissioners;  or  upon  neglect  or  refusal,  they  shall  be 
taken  to  be  actually  dead,  and  the  person  entitled  to  such 
expectant  estate  may  enter  upon  and  hold  the  lands  and 
tenements  till  the  party  shall  appear  to  be  living. 

Before  we  conclude  the  doctrine  of  remainders  and  rever- 
sions, it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  whenever  a  greater 
estate  and  a  less  coincide  and  meet  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  without  any  intermediate  estate,  the  less  is  imme- 
diately annihilated;  or  in  the  law  phrase  is  said  to  be 
Merger  of  leas  ^'^^fl'^^i  ^^*t  is,  sunk  or  drowned,  in  the  greater.  Thus,  if 
neater.™  there  be  tenant  for  years,  and  the  reverpion  in  fee-simple 
descends  to  or  is  purchased  by  him, '  or  in  case  he  surrender 
his  term  to  the  reversioner ;  in  either  case'  the  term  of  years 
is  merged  in  the  inheritance,  and  shall  never  exist  any  more 
(c).    But  they  must  come  to  one  and  the  same  person  in  one 


(o)  WhUe  ▼.  Hope,  19  C.  P.  U.  C  479.  (6)  Pott  f.  210. 

(c)  Ante  B.  42,  as  to  the  rent  reserved  on  a  sub-lease,  and  the  effect  of  the 
merger  as  regards  the  sub-lessee  in  such  case. 
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and  the  same  right ;  else,  if  the  freehold  be  in  his  own  ^^^  °^^  ^^ 
right,  and  he  has  a  tenn  in  right  of  another  {en  auter  droit) 
there  is  no  merger.  Therefore,  if  tenant  for  years  dies,  and 
makes  him  who  hath  the  reversion  in  fee  his  executor, 
whereby  the  term  of  years  vests  also  in  him,  the  term  shall 
not  meige ;  for  he  hath  the  fee  in  his  own  right,  and  the 
the  term  of  years  in  the  right  of  the  testator,  and  subject  to 
his  debts  and  legacies.  So  also,  if  he  who  hath  the  rever- 
sion in  fee  marries  the  tenant  for  years,  there  is  no  merger :  Exoeptton  aa 

^        to  mexger 

for  he  hath  the  inheritance  in  his  own  ri^^ht,  the  lease  in  the  i"^en  esute- 

^  .tail  and  wver-' 

right  of  his  wife.  An  estate-tail  is  an  exception  to  this  lion  in  fee 
rule ;  for  a  man  may  have  in  his  own  right  both  an  estate- 
tail  and  a  reversion  in  fee.  For  estates-tail  are  protected 
and  preserved  from  merger  by  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion,  though  not  by  the  express  words,  of  the  Statute  de 
donia:  which  *  operation  and  construction  have  probably  *S.179.. 
arisen  upon  this  consideration ;  that,  in  the  common  cases  of 
merger  of  estates  for  life  or  years  by  imiting  with  the  in- 
heritance, the  particular  tenant  hath  the  sole  interest  in 
them,  and  hath  full  power  at  any  time  to  defeat,  destroy, 
or  surrender  them  to  him  that  hath  the  reversion :  there- 
fore, when  such  an  estate  unites  with  the  reversion  in  f  ee* 
the  law  considers  it  in  the  light  of  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
inferior  estate.  But,  in  an  estate  tail,  the  case  is  otherwise ; 
the  tenant  for  a  long  time  had  no  power  at  all  over  it,  so  as 
to  bar  or  to  destroy  it ;  and  now  can  only  do  it  by  certain 
special  modes  (a) :  it  would  therefore  have  been  strangely 
improvident,  to  have  permitted  the  tenant  in  tail,  by  pur- 
chasing the  reversion  in  fee,  to  merge  his  particular  estate, 
and  defeat  the  inheritance  of  his  issue ;  and  hence  it  has  be- 
come a  maxim,  that  a  tenancy  in  tail,  which  cannot  be 
surrendered,  cannot  also  be  merged  in  the  fee. 

'On  purchase  of  reversionary  interests  and  on  dealings  Purchaaer  of 
with  expectant  heirs  a   court  of   equity  would  formerly  give  reaaon- 

ia)  Ch.  23. 
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able  value,  or  have  relieved  such  persons  from  a  disadvantac^eous  bar- 
tale  will  be  eet 

aside  in  equity,  gain  ;  On  the  principle  that  persons  standing  in  such  a 
position  needed  protection  in  dealing  with  their  interests 
with  designing  men  against  the  consequences  of  their  own 
improvidence,  and  that  they  generally  deal  on  unequal  terms 
with  the  other  party,  and  mostly  under  pressure,  and  in 
difficulties.  The  general  rule  was  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  purchaser  to  shew  on  a  bill  filed  to  rescind  the  transaction, 
that  it  was  reasonable,  or  the  price  given  adequate  or  reason- 
able, if  not  the  full  value :  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  what  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  trans- 
action or  adequate  price,  and  moreover  each  case  must  de- 
pend much  on  its  own  circumstances;  the  subject  is  also 
fully  discussed  elsewhere  (b).    The  rule  under  consideration 

R.  S.  O.  0.  d5,  applied  until  recently  in  Ontario,  but  now  by  the  R.  S.  O.  c 

as.  6  And  6.  ,  . 

95,  ss.  5  and  6,  it  is  enacted  that  on  any  attempt  to  set  aside 
a  sale  for  undervalue  made  before  the  4th  of  March,  1868, 
the  onus  of  proof  as  to  value  shall  lie  upon  the  plaintiff,  and 
bona  fide  purchasers  without  fraud  after  that  date  are  not 
to  be  disturbed  on  the  ground  of  undervalue. 


(a)  Eari  of  CkeHerfield  ▼.  Jannaen,  1  W.  &  T.  Lg.  Case«,  428 ;  Salter  y.  Brad- 
Shaw,  5  Jar.  N.  S.  831;  BnmUp  v.  iSmith,  lb.  833. 
(6)  Morey  v.  Totten,  6  Grant,  176. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  ESTATES  IK  SEVERAX.TY,  JOINT   TENANCY,  COPARCENAKY, 

AND    COMMON. 

*We  now  come  to  treat  of  estates,  with  respect  to  the  »  s.  179l 
number  and  connexions  of  their  owners,  the  tenants  who 
occupy  and  hold  them.  And,  considered  in  this  view,  estates 
of  any  quantity  or  length  of  duration,  and  whether  they  be 
in  actual  possession  or  expectancy,  may  be  held  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways :  in  severalty,  in  joint-tenancy,  in  coparcenary, 
and  in  common. 

I.  He  that  holds  lands  or  tenements  in  severalty,  or  is  sole  i,  of  estater^ 
tenant  thereof,  is  he  that  holds  them  in  his  own  right  only,  ™  ^^^    ^' 
without  any  other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with  him 
in  point  of  interest  during  his  estate  therein.      This  is  the 
most  common  and  usual  way  of  holding  an  estate ;  and 
therefore  we  may  make  the  same  observations  here,  that  we 
did  upon  estates  in  possession,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  in  expectancy,  in  the  pt^ceding  chapter ;  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  be  remarked  concerning  it,  since 
all  estates  are  supposed  to  be  of  this  sort,  unless  where  they 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  that  in  laying 
down  general  rules  and  doctrines^  we  usually  apply  them  to 
such  estates  as  are  held  in  severalty.      We  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  consider  the  other  three  species  of  estates,  in  which 
there  is  always  a  plurality  of  tenants.  'It  may  be  mentioned  By  R.  S.  O.. 
at  the  outset, that  in  this  Province,  so  far  as  regards  the  ere-  J^^oor  ^OTe 
aiion  of  estates  in  joint  tenancy  and  tenancy  in  common,  in  S^J|^' ^en- 
one  respect  a  different  rule  prevails  from  that  existing  at  J^^  in  com- 
common  law,  of  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  speaks ; 
for  since  the  1st  July,  1834,  two  or  more  grantees  or  devi- 
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sees  taking  together,  will  be  deemed  to  take  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants,  ^^  an  intention  suffi- 
ciently appear  on  the  face  ftf  *^^hft  instrument  under  which 
they  take,  that  they  shall  take  as  joint  tenants  (B.  S.  O.  c.  105, 
s.  11).  Trustees  and  executors  are  excepted  by  the  statute ; 
the  reason  being  that  it  is  more  convenient  in  their  cases, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  personal  nature  of  the  of- 
fice, that  the  estate  should  vest  in  the  survivor  only.  Joint 
mortgagees,  though  in  one  sense  trustees  for  the  mortgagor 
subject  to  their  own  lien,  are  not  trustees  within  the  above 
section  so  as  to  take  as  tenants  in  common.'      ' 

'II.  Of  ertates     *II-  An  estate  in  jovnt-tenancy  is  where  lands  or  tene- 
^  Imcy?**  ments  are  granted  to  two  or  more  persons  as  trustees  or  ex- 

*  S.  180.  ecutors,  or  with  intent  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment that  they  shall  take  as  joint  tenants,  (R.  S.  O.  c.  105), 
to  hold  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will. 
In  consequence  of  such  grants,  an  estate  is  called  an  estate  in 
joint-tenancy,  and  sometimes  an  estate  in  jointure,  which 
word,  as  well  as  the  other,  signifies  a  union  or  conjunction 
of  interest ;  though  in  common  speech  the  term  jointure  is 
now  usually  confined  to  that  joint  estate,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10, '  may  be '  vested  in  the 
husband  and  wife  before  marriage,  as  a  full  satisfaction  and 
bar  of  the  woman's  dower. 

In  unfolding  this  title,  and  the  two  remaining  ones,  in  the 
present  chapter,  we  will  first  enquire  how  these  estates  may 
be  oreoUed ;  next,  their  properties  and  respective  incidents ; 
and  lastly,  how  they  may  be  severed  or  destroyed. 

'  Before  continuing  the  text  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  we  may 
mention  that,  by  ignorant  conveyancers,  an  attempt  is  some- 
times made  to  create  a  joint  tenancy  in  fee  by  limiting  the 
•  estate  to  the  grantees  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them 
and  the  heirs  of  the  survivor ;  this  gives  the  grantees  only 
life  interests  with  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  to  the  sur- 
vivor.    This  is  not  a  joint  tenancy  in  fee  carrying  with 
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it  aa  an  incident  the  right  of  any  grantee,  to  destroy 
the  right  of  survivorship  and  convert  the  joint  tenancy 
into  a  tenancy  in  common  with  its  incidents.  The  pro- 
per mode  of  creating  a  joint  tenancy  is  simply  to  add  to 
the  names  of  the  grantees,  and  words  of  limitation  (if  any), 
the  words  "  as  joint  tenants  " :  though  even  this  is  unne- 
cessary in  the  case  of  grant  to  trustees  or  executors  as  such/ 

1.  The  creation  of  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy,  depends  on  i.  The  crea- 
the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devise,  by  which  the  tenants  tate  depends 
daim  title :  for  this  estate  can  only  arise  by  purchase  or  ing  of  the  in- 
grant,  that  is,  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  and  never  by  the         ^ 
mere  act  of  the  law.    If, '  prior  to  the  Provincial  statute  re- 
ferred to,'  an  estate  '  were  '  given  to  a  plurality  of  persons, 
without  adding  any  restrictive,  exclusive,  or  explanatory 

words,  as  if  an  estate  '  were '  granted  to  A.  and  B.  and  their 
heirs,  tiiis  at  common  law  made  them  joint-tenants  in  fee  of 
the  lands.  For  the  law  interpreted  the  grant  so  as  to  make 
all  parts  of  it  take  effect,  which  can  only  be  done  by  creat- 
ing an  equal  estate  in  them  both.  As  therefore  the  grantor 
has  thus  united  their  names,  the  law  *  gave '  them  a  thorough 
union  in  all  respects.    For, 

2.  The  ipTiypertie»  of  a  joint  estate  are  derived  from  it»2.  its  proper- 
unity,  which  is  fourfold ;  the  unity  of  interest,  the  unity  of^^l  hom^' 
tide,  the  unity  of  tiToe,  and  the  unity  of  poaeesaion  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  joint  tenants  have  one  and  the  same  interest, 
ikccroing  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  commencing  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  held  by  one  and  the  same  undi- 
Tided  possession. 

*Fir8t,  they  have  one  and  the  same  interest.     One  joint-    •s.  isi. 
tenant  cannot  be  entitled  to  one  period  of  duration  or  quan-  xjnity  of 
tity  of  interest  in  lands,  and  the  other  to  a  different;  one  ******' 
cannot  be  tenant  for  life,  and  the  other  for  years  ;  one  can- 
not be  tenant  in  fee,  and  the  other  in  tail.  But  if  lands '  were ' 
limited  to  A.  and  B.  for  their  lives,  this  '  made '  them  joint 
tenants  of  the  freehold ;  if  to  A.  and  B.  and  their  heirs,  joint- 
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.  tenants  of  the  inheritance.  If  lands '  were '  granted  to  A.  and 
B.  for  their  lives,  and  to  the  heirs  of  A.,  here  A.  and  B. 
'  were '  joint-tenants  of  the  freehold  during  their  respective 
lives,  and  A.  '  had '  the  remainder  of  the  fee  in  severalty  : 
or  if  lands  'were  given  to  A.  and  B.,  and  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  A.  ' ;  here  both  *  had '  a  joint  estate  for  life,  and  A.  a  sev- 
eral remainder  in  tail.  Secondly,  joint-tenants  must  also 
Unity  of  title ;  have  a  unity  of  iitl^  :  their  estate  must  be  created  by  one 
and  the  same  act,  whether  legal  or  illegal ;  as  by  one  and  the 
same  grant,  or  by  one  and  the  same  disseisin.  Joint-ten- 
ancy 9g£not  arise  by  descent  or  act  of  law ;  but  merely  by 
purchase,  or  acquisition  by  the  act  of  the  party :  and,  unless 
that  act  be  one  and  the  same,  the  two  tenants  would  have 
different  titles  ;  and  if  they  had  different  titles,  one  might 
prove  good  and  the  other  bad,  which  would  absolutely  des- 
Unity  of  troy  the  jointure.  Thirdly,  there  must  also  be  an  unity  of 
*^ '  ^  tvme ;  their  estates  must  be  vested  at  one  and  the  same  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  by  one  and  the  same  title.  As  in  case  of  a 
present  estate  made  to  A.  and  B. ;  or  a  remainder  in  fee  to 
A.  and  B.  after  a  particular  estate ;  in  either  case  A.  and  B. 
are  joint-tenants  of  this  present  estate,  or  this  vested  re- 
mainder. But  if,  after  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  be 
limited  to  the  heirs  of  A.  and  B. ;  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  particular  estate  A  dies,  which  vests  the  re- 
mainder of  one  moiety  in  his  heirs;  and  then  B.  dies» 
whereby  the  other  moiety  becomes  vested  in  the  heir  of  B. 
Now,  A.'s  heir  and  B.'s  heir  are  not  joint-tenants  of  this  re- 
mainder, but  tenants  in  common ;  for  one  moiety  vested  at 
•S.  182.  one  time,  and  the  other  moiety  vested  at  another.  *  Yet 
where  a  feoffment  -vms  made  to  the  use  of  a  man,  and  such 
wife  as  he  should  aflrwards  marry,  for  term  of  their  lives, 
and  he  afterwards  lArried ;  in  this  case  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  that  the  misband  and  wife  had  a  joint-estate, 
though  vested  at  diRrent  times :  because  the  use  of  the 
wife's  estate  was  in  abeyance  and  dormant  tiU  the  intermar- 
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Tiage ;  and,  being  then  awakened,  had  relation  back,  and  took 
effect  from  the  original  time  of  creation.      *  The  doctrine  as 
to  unity  of  time  seems  to  be  confined  to  limitations  at  com- 
mon law,  for  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  as  in  the  last  case  / 
mentioned,  and  under  wills,  by  analogy  to  the  decisions  un- 
der the  Statute  of  Uses,  persons  may  take  as  joint-tenants, 
though  at  different  times  (a)'  Lastly,  in  joint-tenancy  there 
must  be  a  unity  of  poaaeasion.    Joint-tenants  are  said  to  be  Unity  of  jxx- 
seised  per  my  et  per  tout,  by  the  half  or  ^moiety,  and  by  all  : 
that  is,  they  each  of  them  have  the  entire  possession,  as  well 
of  every  parcel  as  of  the  whole.    They  have  not,  one  of 
them,  a  seisin  of  one  half  or  moiety,  and  the  other  of  the 
other  moiety ;  neither  can  one  be  exclusively  seised  of  one  I 
acre,  and  his  companion  of  another ;  but  each  has  an  undi- 
vided moiety.    And  therefore,  if  an  estate  in  fee  be  given  tofHuBband  and 
a  man  and  his  wife,  they  are  neither  properly  joint-tenani 
nor  tenants  in  common,  for  husband  and  wife  being  consid-] 
ered  as  one  person  in  law,  they  cannot  take  the  estate  b] 
moieties,  but  both  are  seized  of  the  entirety,  pertoiU  et  non] 
per  my ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  neither  the  hus- 
band nor  the  wife  can  dispose  in  fee  of  any  part  without  the 
assent  of  the  other,  but  the  whole  must  remain  to  the  sur- 
vivor. *  This  rule  is  not  varied  by  the  R,  S.  O.  c.  105,  s.  11  (6).' 
Upon  these  principles,  of  a  thorough  and  intimate  union 
of  interest  and  possession,  depend  many  other  consequences  Consrauenoas 
and  incidents  to  the  joint-tenant's  estate.    If  two  joint-  dents.     ^ 
tenants  let  a  verbal  lease  of  their  land,  reserving  rent  to  be 
paid  to  one  of  them,  it  shall  enure  to  both,  in  respect  of  the 
joint-reversion.    If  their  lessee  surrenders  his  lease  to  one 
of  them,  it  shall  also  enure  to  both,  because  of  the  privity, 
or  relation  of  their  estate.    On  the  same  reason,  liveiy  of 
seisin,  made  to  one  joint-tenant,  shall  enure  to  both  of  them. 
In  all  actions  also  relating  to  their  joint-estate,  one  joint- 

(a)  MarU^  ▼.  Bird,  Tnd.  I«.  Oasei,  878. 
(6)  Be  Shaver  t.  Sort,  31  U.  C.  R.  603. 
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tenant  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  without  joining  the  other. 
Upon  the  same  ground  it  is  held,  that  one  joint-tenant  can* 
not  have  an  action  against  another  for  trespass,  in  respect  of 
his  land ;  for  each  has  an  equal  right  to  enter  on  any  part  of 
it  (a).  But  one  joint-tenant  is  not  capable  by  himself  to  d6 
any  act,  which  may  tend  to  defeat  or  injure  the  estate  of 
the  other  unless  it  be  such  an  act  as  severs  the  joint- 
tenancy  ;  thus  he  may  lease  his  share,  such  a  lease  being 
'pro  tanto  a  severance  of  the  tenancy  (6).  •  So,  too,  though 
at  common  law  no  action  of  account  lay  for  one  joint-tenant 
against  another,  unless  he  had  constituted  him  his  bailiff  or 
receiver,  yet  now  by  the  Statute  4  Anne,  c.  16,  joint-tenanta 
may  have  actions  of  account  against  each  other,  for  receiving 
more  than  their  due  share  of  the  profits  of  the  tenements 
held  in  joint-tenancy  (c) ;  '  and  a  court  of  equity  also  has 
Acoonnt  and  jurisdiction  to  compel  an  account.  Again  in  cases  of  ouster 
cjectmen    e.   y^^  ^^^  joint-tenant  of  the  other,  the  tenant  ousted  may 

bring  ejectment ;  and  the  same  in  cases  equivalent  to  ouster, 
as  by  denial  of  right  of  entry  (d)/ 
Right  of  BUT-  From  the  same  principle  also  arises  the  remaining  grand 
incident  of  joint-estates ;  viz.  the  doctrine  of  survivorship : 
by  which  when  two  or  more  persons  are  seised  of  a  joint- 
estate  of  inheritance^  for  their  own  lives,  or  pur  auter  vie, 
or  are  jointly  possessed  of  any  chattel  interest,  the  entire 
tenancy  upon  the  decease  of  any  of  them  remains  to  the 
survivors*  and  at  length  to  the  last  survivor  ;  and  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  whole  estate,  whatever  it  be,  whether  an 
inheritance,  or  a  common  freehold  only,  or  even  a  less 
estate.  This  is  the  natural  and' regular  consequence  of  the 
union  and  entirety  of  their  interest.  The  interest  of  two 
♦  S.  184.    joint-tenants  *is  not  only  equal  or  similar,  but  also  is  one 

(a)  8ed  qwjert^  in  cases  of  original  ouster  of  the  whole,  Murray  v.  HaU,  7  C» 
B.  44L        (6)  Co.  Litt,  185  A. 
(e)  Qrtgory  v.  ConoUp,  7  {j.  C.  B.  500 ;  Thtmuu  v.  Thonuu,  19  L.  J.  £x.  175. 
(d)  Murray  v.  SaU,  7  C.  B.  454. 
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and  the  same.  One  has  not  originally  a  distinct  moiety 
from  the  other ;  but,  if  by  any  subsequent  act  (as  by  aliena- 
tion or  forfeiture  of  either)  the  interest  becomes  separate 
and  distinct,  the  joint-tenancy  instantly  ceases.  But,  while 
it  continues,  each  of  the  two  joint-tenants  has  a  concurrent 
interest  in  the  whole ;  and  therefore,  on  the  death  of  his 
companion,  the  sole  interest  in  the  whole  remains  to  the 
survivor.  For  the  interest  which  the  survivor  originally 
had  is  clearly  not  divested  by  the  death  of  his  companion ; 
and  no  other  person  can  now  claim  to  have  a  j(mU  estate 
with  him,  for  no  one  can  now  have  an  interest  in  the  whole, 
accruing  by  the  same  title,  and  taking  effect  at  the  sam9 
time  with  his  own ;  neither  can  any  one  claim  a  separate 
interest  in  any  part  of  the  tenements ;  for  that  would  be  to 
deprive  the  survivor  of  the  right  which  he  has  in  all,  and 
in  every  part.  As  thei'efore  the  survivor's  original  interest 
in  the  whole  still  remains ;  and  as  no  one  can  now  be  ad- 
mitted, either  jointly  or  severally,  to  any  share  with  him 
therein ;  it  follows,  that  his  own  interest  must  now  be  entire 
and  several,  and  that  he  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
estate  (whatever  it  be)  that  was  created  by  the  original 
grant. 

This  right  of  survivorship  is  called  by  our  ancient  authors 
the  jus  dccrescendi,  because  the  right  upon  the  death  of  one 
joint-tenant  accumulates  and  increases  to  the  survivors. 
And  this  jus  dccrescendi  ought  to  be  mutual ;  which  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  one  reason  why  neither  the  king,  nor  any 
corporation,  can  be  a  joint-tenant  with  a  private  person. 
For  here  is  no  mutuality  :  the  private  person  has  not  even 
the  remotest  chance  of  being  seised  of  the  entirety,  by  bene- 
fit of  survivorship ;  for  the  king  and  the  corporation  can 
never  die. 

*3.  We  are,  lastly,  to  inquire  how  an  estate  in  joint-ten-    •s,  185. 
ancy  may  be  severed  and  destroyed.    And  this  may  be  done  Jfe^  ^^oint- 
by  destroying  any  of  its  constituent  unities.     1.  That  of  *J^^^«- 
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time,  which  respects  only  the  original  commencement  of  the 
joint  estate,  cannot  indeed  (being  now  past)  be  affected  by 
any  subsequent  transactions.  But,  2.  The  joint-tenants' 
estate  may  be  destroyed,  without  any  alienation,  by  merely 
disuniting  their  posseaaion.  For  joint-tenants  being  seised 
per  my  et  per  tout,  everything  that  tends  to  narrow  that 
interest,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  seised  throughout  the 
whole  and  throughout  every  part,  is  a  severance  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  jointure.  And  therefore,  if  two  joint-tenants 
part  their  lands,  and  hold  them  in  severalty,  they  are  no 
longer  joint-tenants,  for  they  have  now  no  joint-interest  in 
the  whole,  but  only  a  several  interest  respectively  in  the 
several  parts.    And  for  that  reason  abo  the  right  of  survi- 

By  pMtition.  vorship  is  by  such  separation  destroyed.  By  common  law 
all  the  joint-tenants  might  agree  to  make  partition  of  the 
lands,  but  one  of  them  could  not  compel  the  other  so  to  do ; 
for  this  being  an  estate  originally  created  by  the  act  and 
agreement  of  the  parties,  the  law  would  not  permit  any  one 
or  more  of  them  to  destroy  the  united  possession  without  a 

Bnforcible  in  ^^^^'^  universal  consent.    '  Partition  can  either  be  enforced 

equity  or  »t  .  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  40,  ss.  52-56,  or  at 
law  and  in  equity  under  the  Partition  Act,  B.  S.  O.  c.  101, 
as  explained  hereafter  (s.  194)  in  regard  to  tenants  in  com- 
mon.'   3.  The  jointure  may  be  destroyed  by  destrojdng  the 

bIo^^^^^  unity  of  title.  As  if  one  joint-tenant  alienes  and  conveys 
his  estate  to  a  third  person :  here  the  joint-tenancy  is  severed, 
and  turned  into  tenancy  in  common ;  for  the  grantee  and 
the  remaining  joint-tenant  hold  by  different  titles  (oue  de- 
rived from  the  original,  the  other  from  the  subsequent, 
grantor),  though,  till  partition  made,  the  unity  of  possession 
continues  '  and  a  valid  agreement  to  convey  will  be  a  sever- 
«g  186.  ^^^  ^  equity.'  But  a  devise  of  one's  share  by  will*  is  no 
severance  of  the  jointure,  for  no  testament  takes  effect  till 
after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  by  such  death  the  right 
of  the  survivor  (which  accrued  at  the  original  creation  of 
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the  estate,  and  has  therefore  a  priority  to  the  other,  is  already 
vested.  *  It  may  well  be,  however,  since  the  Acts  of  32  Vic. 
c.  8,  and  36  Vic.  c.  20  (R  S.  O.  c.  106),  under  which  a  will 
speaks  from  death,  and  nothing  done  by  the  testator  after 
execution  of  the  will  relating  to  the  estate,  except  a  revoca- 
tion, is  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  will  as  to  such  inter- 
est in  such  estate  as  the  testator  could  dispose  of  on  his 
death,  that  if  a  joint-tenant  devise,  and  afterwards  sever  the 
tenancy  and  convert  it  into  one  in  common,  and  then  die, 
the  devise  will  operate/  4.  It  may  also  be  destroyed  by 
destroying  the  unity  of  interest  And  therefore,  if  there 
be  two  joint  tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is  pur- 
chased by  and  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a  severance  of  the 
jointure ;  though,  if  an  estate  is  originally  limited  to  two 
for  life,  and  after  to  the  heirs  of  one  of  them,  the  freehold 
shall  remain  in  jointure  without  merging  in  the  inheritance ; 
because,  being  created  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  they 
are  not  separate  estates  (which  is  requisite  in  order  to  be  a 
merger),  but  branches  of  one  entire  estate.  In  like  manner> 
if  a  joint-tenant  in  fee  makes  a  lease  for  life  of  his  share, 
this  defeats  the  jointure,  for  it  destroys  the  unity  both  of 
title  and  of  interest.    And  whenever  or  by  whatever  means  •^ 

the  jointure  ceases  or  is  severed,  the  right  of  survivorship  or 
jus  dccrescendi  the  same  instant  ceases  with  it.  Yet,  if  one 
of  the  three  joint  tenants  alienes  his  share,  the  two  remain- 
ing tenants  still  hold  their  parts  by  joint-tenancy  and  survi- 
vorship ;  and,  if  one  of  three  joint-tenants  releases  his  share 
to  one  of  his  companions,  though  the  joint-tenancy  is  des- 
troyed with  regard  to  that  part,  yet  the  two  remaining  parts 
are  still  held  in  jointure,  for  they  still  preserve  their  original 
constituent  unities.  But  when,  by  any  act  or  event,  differ- 
ent interests  are  created  in  the  several  parts  of  the  estate, 
or  they  are  held  by  different  titles,  or  if  merely  the  posses- 
sion is  separated,  so  that  the  tenant  have  no  longer  these 
four  indispensable  properties,  a  sameness  of  interest,  and 
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^Ikundivided  possession,  a  title  vesting  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  by  one  and  the  same  act  or  grant,  the  jointure  is 
instantly  dissolved  (a). 
*S.  187.  *In  general,  it  is  advantageous  for  the  joint-tenants  to  dis- 

The  coDBe-  solve  the  jointure ;  since  thereby  the  right  of  survivorship  is 
din^yi^  the  taken  away,  and  each  may  transmit  his  own  part  to  his  own 
heirs.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  dis- 
solve the  joint  estate :  as,  if  there  be  joint-tenants  for  life, 
and  they  make  partition,  this  dissolves  the  jointure ;  and, 
though  before  they  each  of  them  had  an  estate  in  the  whole 
for  their  own  lives  and  the  life  of  their  companion,  now  they 
have  an  estate  in  a  moiety  only  for  their  own  lives  merely ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  either,  the  reversioner  shall  enter  on 
his  moiety. 

Bitfttesinco-  HI*  A^  estate  held  in  coparcenary  is  where  lands  of  in- 
pareenary.  heritance  descended  from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons. 
It  arose  either  by  common  law  or  particular  custom  '  and  it 
would  seem  that  now  no  such  estate  can  arise  (s.  191).'  At 
common  law,  where  a  person  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail, 
died,  and  his  next  heirs  were  two  or  more  females,  his 
daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  or  their  representatives ; 
in  this  case  they  would  all  inherit,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shewn,  when  we  treat  of  descents  hereafter ;  and  these  co- 
heirs *  were  *  then  called  coparceTiera ;  or,  for  brevity,  par- 
ceners only. 
.8.188.  *The  '^ropert^  of  parceners  are  in  some  respects  Uke 

Of  the  DAtTire  those  of  loint-tenants ;  they  have  the  same  unities  of  inter- 

MidpropertiaB.  .  ^         y 

est,  title,  and  possession.  They  may  sue  and  be  sued  jointly 
for  matters  relating  to  their  own  lands ;  and  the  entry  of 
one  of  them  shall  in  some  cases  enure  as  the  entry  of  them 
all :  *but  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  s.  11,  the  possession  of  one  is 

(a)  It  Bometixnes  happens  that  where  there  are  two  or  more  truitcee,  and  one 
desires  to  retire,  and  another  is  to  be  appointed  in  his  place,  that  such  trustees 
convey  directly  to  the  continuing  and  new  trustee ;  this  is  not  the  proper  mode 
of  conTejing.    See  Leith  RL  Prop.  StaL  p.  19. 
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not  the  possession  of  all,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Statute  apply- 
ing in  favour  of  the  possessor,  and  barring  by  time  the  par* 
cener  not  in  possession/  They  cannot  have  an  action  of 
trespass  against  each  other.  Parceners  also  <^er  materially 
from  joint  tenants  in  four  other  points :  1.  They  always 
claim  by  descent,  whereas  joint-tenants  always  claim  by 
purchase.  Therefore,  if  two  sisters  purchase  lands,  to  hold 
to  them  and  their  heirs,  they  are  not  parceners,  but  '  tenants 
in  common ' :  and  hence  it  likewise  follows,  that  QajMul3 
can  be  held  in  coparcenary,  but  estates  of  inheritance,  which 
are  of  a  descendible  nature.  2.  There  is  no  unity  of  time 
necessary^  to  an  estate  in  coparcenary ;  for  if  a  man  hath 
two  daughters,  to  whom  his  estate  descends  in  coparcenary, 
and  one  dies  before  the  other,  the  surviving  daughter  and 
the  heir  of  the  other,  or,  when  both  are  dead,  their  two  heirs, 
are  still  parceners ;  the  estate  vesting  in  each  of  them  at 
different  times,  though  it  be  the  sam6  quantity  of  interest, 
and  held  by  the  same  title.  3.  Parceners,  though  they  hav 
a  unity,  have  not  an  entirety  of  interest.  They  are  properl 
entitled  each  to  the  whole  of  a  distinct  moiety ;  and  of  cou 
there  is  no  jua  accrescendi,  or  survivorship  between  them  ; 
for  each  part  descends  severally  to  their  respective  heirs, 
though  the  unity  of  possession  continues.  And  as  long  as 
the  lauds  continue  in  a  course  of  descent,  and  united  in  pos- 
session, so  long  are  the  tenants  therein  called  parceners. 
But  if*  the  possession  be  once  severed  by  partition,  they  are  •S.  189. 
no  longer  parceners,  but  tenants  in  severalty ;  or  if  one 
parcener  alienes  her  share,  though  no  partition  be  made, 
then  are  the  lands  no  longer  held  in  coparcenary,  but  in 
coraraon. 

Parceners  are  so  called,  saith  Littleton,  because  at  com-  Of  Uiem 
mon  law  they  may  be  constrained  t[\  ^nfl^^  fgi^?^?^*^     *  By 
R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  4.,  every  voluntary  partition  shall  be  by  partition, 
deed.     The  present  mode  of  compulsory  partition  is  as  men- 
tioned hereafter  in  regard  to  tenants  in  common  (a).' 

(a)  S.  194. 
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In  case  of 
fntnk'intiT 
riage. 


Hotoh-pot 


There  is  yet  another  consideration  attending  the  estate  in 
coparcenary :  that  if  one  of  the  daughters  has  had  an  estate 
given  with  her  in  frank  marriage  by  her  ancestor  (which 
we  may  remember  was  a  species  of  estate-tail,  freely  given 
by  a  relation  for  advancement  of  his  kinswoman  in  mar- 
riage) (a),  in  this  case,  if  the  lands  descend  from  the  same 
ancestor  to  her  and  her  sisters  in  fee-simple,  she  or  her  heirs 
shall  have  no  share  of  them,  unless  they  will  agree  to  divide 
the  lands  so  given  in  frank-marriage  in  equal  proportion 
with  the  rest  of  the  lands  descending.  It  is  denominated 
bringing  those  lands  into  hotch-poty  which  word  I  shall  ex- 
plain by  using  the  very  words  of  Littleton :  "  It  seemeth 
"  that  this  word  hotch-pot,  is  in  English  a  pudding :  for  in  a 
"  pudding  is  not  commonly  put  one  thing  alone,  but  one 
"  thing  with  other  things  together."  By  this  housewifely 
metaphor  our  ancestors  meant  to  inform  us,  that  the  lands, 
both  those  given  in  frank -marriage  and  those  descending  in 
fee-simple,  should  be  mixed  and  blended  together,  and  then 
divided  in  equal  portions  among  all  the  daughters.  But  this 
was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  donee  in  frank-marriage :  and 
if  she  did  not  choose  to  put  her  lands  into  hotch-pot,  she  was 
S.  191.  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  *provided  for,  and  the  rest  of 
the  inheritance  was  divided  among  her  other  sisters.  The 
law  of  hotch-pot  took  place  then  only,  when  the  other  lands 
descending  from  the  ancestor  were  fee-simple  :  for  if  they 
descended  in  tail,  the  donee  in  frank-marriage  was  entitled 
to  her  share,  without  bringing  her  lands  so  given  into  hotch  - 
pot.  And  the  reason  is,  because  lands  descending  in  fee- 
simple  are  distributed  by  the  policy  of  law,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  daughters ;  and  if  one  has  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision out  of  the  same  inheritance,  equal  to  the  rest,  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  she  should  have  more :  but  lands  descend- 
ing in  tail  are  not  distributed  by  the  operations  of  the  law, 
but  by  the  designations  of  the  giver,  per  fo7*7nam  doni:  it 


(a)  See  S.  115. 
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matters  not,  therefore,  how  unequal  this  distribution  may 

be.    Also  no  lands,  but  such  as  are  given  in  frank-marriage, 

shall  be  brought  into  hotch-pot ;  for  no  others  are  looked 

upon  in  law  as  given  for  the  advancement  of  the  woman,  or 

by  way  of  marriage  portion.    And,  therefore,  as  gifts  in 

frank-marriage  are  fallen  into  disuse,  I  should  hardly  have 

mentioned  the  law  of  hotch-pot  had  not  this  method  of  Hotchpot  in- 

division  been  revived  and  copied  by  the  statute  for  the  dis-  s.  O.  c.  m,  C 

tribution  of  personal  estates,  'and  introduced  in  principle 

under  the  last  statute  as  to  descent  of  real  estate  which  we 

shall  hereafter  consider  at  large.' 

The  estate  in  coparcenary  may  be  dissolved^  either  by  par- 
tition which  disunites  the  possession ;  by  alienation  of  one 
parcener,  which  disunites  the  title,  and  may  disunite  the 
interest;  or  by  the  whole  at  last  descending  to  and  vest- 
ing in  OQg.  single  person^  which  brings  it  to  an  estate  in  sev- 
eralty. '  And  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  doubtful  Clfi:fiUBSfin«i7 
whether,  since  14  &  13  Vic.  c.  6,  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  s.  37,  an  es-  SrSofaifc^ 
state  can  descend  in  coparcenary,  that  statute  enacting  that 
when  an  inheritance  or  share  of  inheritance  shall  descend  to 
several  persons  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  they  shall 
take  as  tenants  in  common.  The  change  effected  by  the  sta- 
tute is  of  no  gi*eat  practical  importance,  unless,  perhaps,  as 
regards  the  action  of  account  given  by  statute,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  to  one  tenant  in  common  against  the  other, 
whilst  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  extended  to  coparceners  (a).' 

IV.  Tenants  in  commorijire  such  as  hold  by  several  and  Tenancy  in 

—        ■       ■     I  '  ^  common* 

distinct  titles,  but  by  unity  of  possession;  because  none 
knoweth  his  own  severalty,  and  therefore  they  all  occupy 
promiscuously.  This  tenancy  happens,  therefore,  where 
there  is  a  unity  of  possessign  merely ^  but  perhaps  an  entire 
disunion  of  interest,  of  title,  and  of  time.  For  if  there  be 
two  tenants  in  common  of  lands,  one  may  hold  his  part  in 

(a)  Gregory  v.  OonnoUp,  7  U.  C.  R  500. 
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fee-simple,  the  other  in  tail,  or  for  life ;  so  that  there  is  no 
«S.  192.  ^necessary  unity  of  interest :  one  may  hold  by  descent,  the 
other  by  purchase ;  or  the  one  by  purchase  from  A.,  the 
other  by  purchase  from  B. ;  so  that  there  is  no  unity  of  title : 
one's  estate  may  have  been  vested  fifty  years,  the  other's  but 
yesterday ;  so  there  is  no  unity  of  time.  The  only  unity 
there  is,  is  that  of  possession ;  and  for  this  Littleton  gives 
the  true  reason,  because  no  man  can  certainly  tell  which  part 
is  his  own :  otherwise  even  this  would  be  soon  destroyed  By 
the  destruction  of  the  two  other  estates,  I  mean  such  destruc- 
tion asdoes  not  sever  the  unityof  possession, butonly  the  unity 
of  title  or  interest:  as,if  one  of  two  joint-tenants  in  fee  alienes 
his  estate  for  the  life  of  the  alienee,  the  alienee  and  the  other 
joint-tenant  are  tenants  in  common ;  for  they  have  now  seve- 
ral titles,  the  other  joint-tenant  by  the  original  grants  the 
alienee  by  the  new  alienation ;  and  they  also  have  several 
interests,  the  former  joint-tenant  in  fee-simple,  the  alienee 
for  his  own  life  only.  So,  if  one  joint-tenant  gives  his  part 
to  A.  in  tail^  and  the  other  gives  his  to  B.  in  tail,  the  donees 
are  tenants  in  common,  as  holding  by  dif^rent  titles  and 
conveyances.  If  one  of  two  parceners  alienes,  the  alienee  and 
the  remaining  parcener  are  tenants  in  common;  because 
they  hold  by  different  titles,  the  parcener  by  descent,  the 
alienee  by  purchase.  In  short,  whenever  an  estate  in  joint- 
tenancy  or  coparcenary  is  dissolved,  so  that  there  be  no  par- 
tition made,  but  the  unity  of  possession  continues,  it  is 
turned  into  a  tenancy  in  common. 
♦  S.  198.  *  'A  tenancy  in  common  may  be  created  by  devise  or  con- 
veyance ;  for,  since  the  statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  R.  S.  0.  c. 
By  devise  or  105,  s.  11,  all  grantees  and  devisees,  other  than  executors  and 
R  S.^6*c!ld6,  trustees,  shall,  contrary  to  the  common-law  rule,  take  as  ten- 
*'  ants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint-tenants,  unless  an  intention 

By  descent,  by  to  the  Contrary  sufficiently  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
8.  ariin'Ueu  oi  ^^^^  under  which  they  take.  This  tenancy  may  arise  also 
^'^P^^'^'    by  descent ;  for  the  37th  section  of  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  provides 
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that  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1852,  the  parties  shall  take  as 
tenants  in  common ;  a  provision  which,  it  is  apprehended, 
has  abolished  the  estate  in  coparcenary,  unless  such  as  ex- 
isted prior  to  that  year/ 

As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  in  common :  'Prior      *  S.  194. 
to  the  statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  R.  S.  O.  c.  51,  s;  74,  which  ^^^^^^ 
abolished  the  old  writ  of  partition,'  tenants  in  common,  like 
joint-tenants,  were  compellable,  by  the  statutes  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Wm.  III.,  before  named,  to  make  partition  of  their 
lands;  which  they  were  not  at  common-law,  as  parceners  P*rti*ion »t 
were.    '  Partition  may  now  be  had  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  40  &  equity. 
101.     By  R.  S.  O.  c  98,  the  partition,  if  voluntary,  must 
be  by  deed.    A  singular  mode  of  sale  and  quasi  partition 
is  authorized  among  co-heirs  by  the  statute  abolishing  pri- 
mogeniture, R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  ss.  45, 46, 47, 48,  under  which  the 
parties  authorized  by  law  to  make  partition  are  to  receive 
an  offer  from  any  one  of  the  parties  interested  to  buy  the 
shares  of  the  others  and  report  the  same  to  the  courts,  and 
preference  of  offer  is  to  be  given  always  to  such  an  one  who 
before  that  Act  would  have  been  heir-at-law,  and  after  such 
one,  then  to  the  next  who  would  have  been  heir-at-law.    A 
sale  can  also  be  directed  so  that  the  proceeds  may  be  divided. 
The  right  of  partition  also  existed,  and  might  have  been  en« 
forced,  in  equity  (a) ;  so  may  it  yet :   in  fact,  as  regards 
equitable  fees-simple,  such  court,  under  the  Provincial  sta- 
tute has  exclusive  jurisdiction  (&).    lingular  questions  some-  impartible 
times  arose  under  proceedings  for  partition,  from  the  im-  P'^P«'*y- 
partible  nature  of  the  property,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  before,  in  the  case  of  parceners,  and  the  course  adopted 
referred  to.    A  reference  to  the  valuable  notes  of  White  & 
Tudor  to  the  case  of  Agar  v.  Fairfax,  2  Lg.  Cases,  Chan.> 
will  afford  information  in  cases  of  difficulty  (c).     Difficul- 

(a)  2  White  &  Tader,  Lg.  Cases,  468 ;  R.  S.  O.  o.  101,  s.  7. 
<6)  R.  S.  O.  c.  101,  8.  7. 

(e)  In  Turner  v.  Morgan,  8  Ves.  143,  there  was  a  decree  in  a  partition  of  a 
single  house ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Ronully,  in  his  argument,  mentioned  a  case  where 
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ties,  however,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  property,  can 
now  be  overcome  by  the  court  directing  a  sale  under  the 
Acts  before  mentioned  (a).'  Tenants  in  common  properly  take 
by  distinct  moieties,  and  have  no  entirety  of  interest,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  survivorship  between  them :  their  other 
incidents  are  such  las  arise  merely  from  the  unity  of  posses- 
sion, and  are,  therefore,  the  same  as  appertain  to  joint-ten- 
Aocount.  &i^ts  merely  on  that  account,  such  as  being  liable  to  recipro- 
cal actions  of  account  by  the  statute  4  Anne,  c.  IG,  s.  27  (&); 
for  by  the  common  law,  no  tenant  in  common  was  liable  to 
account  with  his  companion  for  embezzling  the  profits  of 
the  estate.  '  An  account  is  more  conveniently  had  in  equity 
that  at  law ;  but  as  the  statute  of  Anne  alone  gives  the  re- 
medy, it  would  seem  no  account  could  be  had  in  equity  un- 
less where  an  action  would  also  lie  at  law  under  that  Act 
Ejectanentand  (c)*  If  one  tenant  in  common  actually  turns  the  other  out 
*'*^*"*  of  possession,  however,  an  action  of  ejectment  will  lie  against 
him,  and  trespass  also  will  lie  (cQ.  Ejectment  and  trespass 
will  also  lie  under  circumstances  equivalent  to  actual  ouster, 
as  by  denial  of  the  right  of  entry  to  the  co-tenant,  and  ad- 
verse continuance  in  possession  of  the  others.  If  one  ten- 
ant in  common  has  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  without 
excluding  his  co-tenant,  he  will  not  be  chargeable  with  occu- 
pation rent,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  case  of  exclusion,  or  what 
is  tantamount  to  it.  On  receipt  of  rent  from  tenants,  also, 
he  would  have  to  account.    Where  there  has  been  mere  pos- 


a  partition  was  carried  out  by  building  up  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
After  the  commission  was  executed  in  Turner  ▼.  Morgan,  the  defendant  excepted 
on  the  ground  that  the  commissioners  allotted  to  the  plaintiff  the  whole  of  the 
chimneys,  all  the  fire-places,  and  all  the  conveniences  in  the  yard.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  overruled  the  exception,  saying  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  bet- 
ter partition ;  that  he  granted  the  commission  with  great  reluotaaoe,  and  it  must 
be  a  strong  case  to  induce  the  court  to  interpose,  as  the  parties  ought  to  buy  and 
sell. 

(a)  Jn  re  Dennie,  10  U.  C.  R.  104.    See  St  in  appendix,  and  pMt  c  14. 

(6)  Gregory  v.  Connolly,  7  U.  C.  B.  500 ;  ThomoM  v.  Thomae,  19  L.  J.  Ex.  175, 
and  see  Sandford  v.  Ballard,  .33  Beav.  401,  .SO  Beav.  109,  S.  0. 

(c)  Henderem  v.  Eaaon,  2  PhiU.  C.  C.  dOS.    {d)  Murray  v.  HaU,  7  C.  B.  441. 
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session,  without  exclusion  or  its  equivalent,  it  would  seem 
he  need  not  account  for  timber  cut  and  sold ;  but  if  willing 
to  account  for  his  beneficial  enjoyment,  he  may  be  allowed 
in  certain  cases,  as  on  partition,  for  improvements  made  by 
him,  but  not  otherwise.'  (a) 

But  as  for  other  incidents  of  Joint-tenants,  which  arise 
firom  the  privity  of  title,  or  the  union  and  entirety  of  interest, 
(such  as  joining  or  being  joined  in  actions,  unless  in  the  case 
where  some  entire  or  indivisible  thing  is  to  be  recovered), 
these  are  not  applicable  to  tenants  in  common  whose  interests 
are  distinct,  and  whose  titles  are  not  joint  but  several. 

Estates  in  common  can  only  be  diaaolved  two  ways:  1.  By  Of  the  modes 
uniting  all  the  titles  and  interests  in  one  tenant,  by  purchase  estates  in  com< 
or  otherwise ;  which  brings  the  whole  to  one  severalty ;  2.  S^i^ 
By  making  partition  between  the  several  tenants,  as  before 
explained  in  regard  to  joint-tenants,  which  gives  them  all 
respective  severalties.      For  indeed  tenancies  in  common 
differ  in  nothing  from  sole  estates,  but  merely  in  the  blend- 
ing and  unity  of  possession. 

'And  this  finishes  our  enquiries  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  eatatea,  but  before  dismissing  this  last  division  of  them, 
what  has  been  said  before  should  be  again  mentioned,  that 
the  entry  of  one  joint^:tfiPant  was  the  entry  of  all ;  and  it  is 
laid  down  also  that  at  common  law  the  possession  of  one 
parcener,  joint-tenant,  or  tenant  in  common,  was  the  posses-  Possession  of 
sion  of  all ;  so  that  short  of  actual  ouster,  or  of  what  was  the^er  to,^ 
equivalent  thereto,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  before  4  Wm.  ofLSiufions 
IV.  did  not  begin  to  run  in  favour  of  the  tenant  in  sole  pos-  b^R  a?a°cl 
session  against  the  co-tenant  or  coparcener ;  this  is  altered  ^^>  "*  ^^ 
as  hereafter  explained;  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  s.  11.' 

(a)  Rice  v.  GtoTffc,  20  Gnuit,  221. 


8ion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  TITLE  TO  THINGS  BEAL,  IN  GENERAL. 

*8. 196.        I  COME  now  to  coasider,  lastly,  the  *tith  to  things  real, 
with  the  manner  of  acquiring  and  losing  it. 

There  were  'formerly*  several  stages  or  degrees  requisite  to 
form  a  complete  title  to  lands  and  tenements.    We  will  con- 
sider them  in  a  progressive  order. 
Mereposaee-        1.  The  lowest  and  most  imperfect  degree  of  title  consists 
in  the  mere  naked  possession,  or  actual  occupation  of  the 
estate ;  without  any  apparent  right,  or  shadow  or  pretence 
of  right,  to  hold  and  continue  such  possession.    This  may 
happen  when  one  man  invades  the  possession  of  another, 
and  by  force  or  surprise  turns  him  out  of  the  occupation  of 
his  lands ;  which  is  termed  a  disseisin,  being  a  deprivation 
of  the  actual  seisin,  or  corporal  freehold  of  the  lands,  which 
the  tenant  before  enjoyed.    Or  it  may  happen,  that  after 
*S.  196.    the  death  of  the  ancestor  and  before  the  entry  of  *the  heir, 
or  after  the  death  of  a  particular  tenant  and  before  the  entry 
of  him  in  remainder  or  reversion,  a  stranger  may  contrive  to 
get  possession  of  the  vacant  land,  and  hold  out  him  that  had 
a  right  to  enter.     *  So  again  if  a  stranger  take  possession  of 
vacant  land  in  the  lifetime  of  him  entitled  to  possession/    In 
all  which  cases,  and  many  others  that  might  be  here  sug- 
gested, the  wrongdoer  has  only  a  mere  naked  possession, 
which  the  rightful  owner  could  put  an  end  to,  *  formerly,'  by  a 
variety  of  legal  remedies,  as  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear. 
But  in  the  meantime,  till  some  act  be  done  by  the  rightful 
owner  to  divest  this  possession  and  assert  his  title,  such 
actual  possession  is,  prima  facie,  evidence  of  a  legal  title  '  in 
fee'  in  the  possessor,  'and  the  interest  of  such  possessor  may 
pass  by  devise  or  descent,  and  is  sufficient  whereon  to  main- 
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tain  trespass  or  ejectment  against  any  trespasser  or  person 
not  cUiming  as,  or  under,  the  rightful  owners'  (a).  It  may 
also,  by  length  of  time,  and  negligence  of  him  who  hath  the 
right,  by  d^^rees  ripen  into  a  perfect  and  indefeasible  title. 

2.  The  next  step  to  a  good  and  perfect  title  is  the  right  The  rf^t  o£ 
of  possession,  which  may  reside  in  one  man,  while  the  actual  ^^ 

possession  is  not  in  himself  but  in  another.  For  if  a  man 
be  disseised,  or  otherwise  kept  out  of  possession  by  any  of 
the  means  before  mentioned,  though  the  actual  possession 
be  lost,  yet  he  has  still  remaining  in  him  the  right  of  pos- 
session ;  and  may  exert  it  whenever  he  thinks  proper, '  till 
barred  by  time,'  by  entering  upon  the  disseisor,  and,  'without 
breach  of  the  peace'  (b),  turning  him  out  of  that  occupancy 
which  he  has  so  ill^ally  gained,  'or  by  action  of  ejectment.' 

'  Sir  W.  Blackstone  goes  on  to  state,  among  other  things,  Riglit  of 
that  the  possession  and  right  of  possession  may  be  gone,  and 
still  the  owner  retain  the  right  of  property,  whereon  he 
might  in  a  real  action  recover  the  lands,  and  he  says,  "*if  a       *S.  198. 
disseisor  turns  me  out  of  possession  of  my  lands,  he  thereby 
gains  a  mere  naked  possession,  and  I  still  retain  the  right  of 
possession  and  right  of  property.    If  the  disseisor  dies,  and 
the  lands  descend  to  his  son,  'which  was  termed  a  descent 
cast,'  the  son  gains  an  apparent  right  of  possession^  but  I 
still  retain  the  actual  right  both  of  possession  and  property. 
If  I  acquiesce  for  thirty  years,  without  bringing  any  action 
to  recover  possession  of  the  lands,  the  son  gains  the  actual 
right  of  possession^  and  I  retain  *nothing  but  the  mere  right       ♦s.iw^ 
of  property.    And  even  this  right  of  property  will  fail,  or  at 
least  it  will  be  without  a  remedy,  unless  I  pursue  it  within 
the  space  of  sixty  years :  and  one  man  may  have  the  posses- 
sion, another  the  right  of  possession,  and  a  third  the  right 
of  property.*' ' 

'  The  law,  as  stated  by  the  learned  commentator  in  this 

(a)  Ather  v.  Whiaock,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  1.    (6)  ante  p.  179. 
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chapter,  is  so  changed  by  modern  legislation  that  it  will  here 
be  but  briefly  alluded  to,  especially  as^  it  will  be  considered 
hereafter  at  length.  The  following  will  suffice  to  show  how 
complete  is  the  change :  thus,  in  the  case  above  put,  at 
present  the  descent  to  the  son  would  give  him  no  better 
right  than  his  ancestor  the  disseisor  had,  for  by  R.  S.  O.  c. 
108,  s.  10,  no  descent  cast  defeats  or  tolls  a  right  of  entry  or 
action,  and  I  am  in  no  worse  position  than  before  the  death 
of  the  ancestor.  If  also  I  fail  to  enforce  my  right  for  even 
ten  years,  I  am  barred  entirely,  unless  in  exceptional  cases* 
and  retain  no  right  of  property  distinct  from  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  for  by  section  lo  of  the  last  mentioned  Act,  when  my 
right  of  possession  against  the  disseisor  or  his  son  claiming 
under  him  is  gone,  all  other  right  and  title  is  extinguished. 
Formerly,  certain  actions  founded  on  the  right  of  possession 
might  have  been  brought  within  thirty  years ;  after  which 
period  such  actions  were  barred,  but  the  owner  could  still 
resort  to  a  real  action  droiturel,  founded  on  the  right  of 
property,  at  any  time  within  sixty  years.  A  right  of  pro- 
perty cannot  now  exist  as  a  mere  right  as  formerly,  nor  be 
of  avail  unless  accompanied  with  an  existing  right  to  pos- 
session, present  or  future  (a).  « 

(a)  Hayes  Ck>iL  268,  BndpoH  chapter  2L 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  TITLE  BY  PURCHASE,  AND  FIRST,  BY   ESCHEAT. 

'The  following  observations  of  the  learned  commentator  as  Definition  of 

purchatt, 

to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  purchase,  apply  more 
particularly  and  are  of  most  practical  value  in  questions  of 
descent  prior  to  the  statute  14  &  15  Vic.  c.  6 ;   for  that  sta- 
tute particularly  specifies  how,  under  the  different  ciroum-    / 
•stances  named  therein,  the  estate  to  descend  shall  go.    It 
provides  for  those  cases  in  which  the  estate  came  to  the  intes- 
tate art' the  part  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother,  which  is  made 
to  include,  contrary  to  the  former  law,  not  only  descent,  but 
also  a  gift  or  devise  from  the  father  or  mother,  or  from  any , 
relation  of  the  blood  of  one  of  them.    On  any  such  gift  or 
devise,  as,  for  instance,  from   the  mother  of  an  intestate 
dying  seised,  a  preference  is  given,  to  those  claiming  ex 
parte    maiema;    whereas    under   the    former    law    the 
intestate  would  have  been  deemed  to  have  taken  as  a 
purchaser  *8jxd  the  estate  held  with  all  the  qualities  of  an 
estate  acquired  by  purchase,  and  so  the  preference  would 
have  been  to  those  claiming  ex  parte  paleTna.    The  present 
law  further  enacts  that  in  cases  not  specifically  provided  for 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  shall  be  the  guide.  It  therefore 
changes,  very  considerably,  the  meaning  of  the  word  pur^ 
chase  as  it  theretofore  existed,  and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  following  observations.     The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  peculiar  distinctions  and  niceties  form- 
erly attending  the  question  as  to  whether  an  ancestor  from 
whom  descent  was  to  be  traced  was  to  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing taken  by  purchase  or  not,  cease  to  be  of  much  yvactical 
importance  when  the  statute  of  Victoria  governs  the  descent. 
The  other  remaining  question  on  the  effect  whereof  consists 
18 
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principally,  says  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  the  difference  between 
acquisition  by  purchase  and  by  descent,  viz.,  the  liability  of 
the  heir  for  the  specialty  debts  of  the  ancestor  from  whom 
he  inherits  as  having  assets  by  descent,  is,  in  actual  practice 
at  least,  of  no  great  importance  with  us ;  as  such  liability  is 
seldom  enforced  against  the  heir,  the  lands  descended  to  him 
being  usually  reached  by  process  against  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancestor.  For  though  they  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  assets  in  their  hands  as  chattels  are,  still  they  are 
subject  under  the  Statute  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7,  confirmed  by  27 
Vic.  c.  15,  R.  S.  0.  c.  66.  s.  40,  and  R  S.  O.  c.  107,  s.  IS 
to  the  like  remedies,  proceedings,  and  process  for  seizing, 
extending,  or  selling  for  satisfaction  of  debts,  as  personal 
estate/ 

Purchase,  perquisitio,  taken  in  its  largest  and  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  thus  defined  by  Littleton  :  the  possession  of 
Lands  and  tenements,  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  act  or 
agreement,  and  not  by  descent  from  any  of  his  ancestors  or 
kindred.    In  this  sense  it  is  contradistinguished  from  ac- 
quisition by  right  of  blood,  and  includes  every  other  method 
of  coming  to  an  estate,  but  merely  that  by  inheritance, 
wherein  the  title  is  vested  in  a  person,  not  by  his  own  act 
or  agreement,  but  by  the  single  operation  of  law. 
What  is  con-       Purchase,  indeed,  in  its  vulgar  and  confined  acceptation, 
iDghypur-  '  is  applied  only  to  such  acquisitions  of  land,  as  are  obtained 
hyd^ru!   *  ^y  ''^^y  ^^  bargain  and  sale,  for  money,  or  some  other  valu- 
able consideration.    But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  legal  idea 
of  purchase ;  for  if  I  give  land  freely  to  another  he  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  a  purchaser ;  and  falls  within  Littleton's  de- 
finition, for  he  comes  to  the  estate  by  his  own  agreement, 
that  is,  he  consents  to  the  gift.    A  man  who  has  his  father's 
estate  settled  upon  him  in  tail,  before  he  was  bom,  is  also  a 
purchaser ;  for  he  takes  quite  another  estate]than  the  law  of 
.  descents  would  have  given  him.    Nay,  even  if  the  ancestor 
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devises  his  estate  to  his  heir-at-law  by  will  such  heir  shall 
take  '  as  a  devisee  and  not  by  descent  (a).' 

*If  a  remainder  be  limited  to  the  heirs  of  Sempronius,     *  S.  242. 
here  Sempronias  himself  takes  nothing  ;  but  if  he  dies  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  his  heirs  shall 
take  as  purchasers  (6).    But  if  an  estate  be  made  to  A.  for^BtJe  in  Shel- 
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life,  remainder  to  his  li^hi  heirs  in  fee,  his  heirs  shall  take 
by  descent ;  for  it  is  an  ancient  rule  of  law^  that  wherever  i 
the  ancestor  takes  an  estate  for  life,  the  heir  cannot  by  the^ 
same  conveyance  t-ftkft  qp  '^^^♦^te  in  fee  by  'purchase^  but" 
only  by  dej^enL.  And,  if  A.  dies  before  entry,  still  his  heir 
shall  take  by  descent,  and  not  by  purchase ;  for,  where  the 
heir  takes  anything  that  might  have  vested  in  the  ancestor, 
he  takes  by  way  of  descent.  The  ancestor,  during  his  life, 
beareth  in  himself  all  his  heirs  ;  and  therefore,  when  once  he 
is  or  might  have  been  seised  of  the  lands,  the  inheritance  so 
limited  to  his  heirs  vests  in  the  ancestor  himself :  and  the 
word  **  heirs  "  in  this  case  is  not  esteemed  a  word  of  pwr- 
chase,  but  a  word  of  limitcUian,  enuring  so  as  to  increase 
the  estate  of  the  ancestor  from  a  tenancy  for  life  to  a  fee- 
simple.  And,  had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  heir  (who  is 
uncertain  till  the  death  of  the  ancestor)  been  allowed  to 
take  as  a  purchaser  originally  nominated  in  the  deed,  as 
must  have  been  the  case  if  the  remainder  had  been  expressly 
limited  to  Matthew  or  Thomas  by  name,  then,  in  the  times 
of  strict  f eodal  tenure,  the  lord  would  have  been  defrauded 
by  such  a  limitation  of  the  fruits  of  his  seigniory,  arising 
from  a  descent  to  the  heir. 

'  The  effect  of  such  a  limitation  in  a  conveyance  or  will  as 
above,  viz.,  to  A.,  with  remainder  to  his  right  heirs  in  fee,  is 
in  fact  to  give  to  A.  an  immediate  estate  in  fee,  with  the 
power  of  alienation  and  all  other  incidents  attached  to  such 

(a)  K.  S.  O.  c.  106,  B.  6. 

(6)  But  for  the  parpose  of  tracing  descent  under  stat.  4  Wm.  IV.  the  ances- 
tor shall  be  deemed  the  purchaser ;  IL  S.  0,  c.  106,  s.  7. 
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\  an  estate.  This  is  xmd&r  the  well-known  rule  in  SieUey*8 
case  (fl),  which  rule  is  thus  expressed,  viz.,  that  where  the 
ancestor  by  any  gift.or  conveyance  takes  an  estate  of  free- 
hold, and  in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  an  estate  is  limited 
either  mediately  or  immediately  to  his  heirs  in  fee  or  in  tail, 
in  such  cases  the  ''  heirs  "  are  words  of  limitation,  and  not  of 
purchase :  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case  an  estate  in  fee,  in 

1  the  second  /afte_aji  estate  tail,  will  vest  in  the  ancestor,  and 
on  his  death  his  ^eirs  will  take,  not  as  purchasers  under  the 
gift  or  conveyance,  but  as  heirs  of  their  ancestor  by  descent. 
If  the  estate  limited  to  the  heirs  be  not  immediate  but  me- 
diate, as  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  remainder  to 
the  heirs  of  A.  in  fee,,  still  the  rule  will  apply,  and  A.  will 
take  an  estate  for  life,  with  a  vested  remainder  in  fee.  It 
will  be  observed  the  limitations  must  be  by  the  same  in- 
strument ;  for  if  a  person  by  deed  give  an  estate  to  his  son 
for  life,  and  by  his  Mrill  devise  the  same  estate  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  (the  son's)  body,  the  son  will  only  take  an  estate 
for  life,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  take  a  remainder  in 
tail  by  purchase.  The  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  word  "  heirs  "  is  made  use  of,  but  is  frequently  applied 
in  cases  where  the  word  "  issue,'*  "  son,"  or  "  child  "  is  used  ; 
if  it  can  be  gathered  that  such  word  is  used  as  synonymous 
with ''heir,"  SiS/noTnen  coUectivum,  and  not  as  designoMo 
persoTioe.  On  this  latter  point  the  cases  are  somewhat  ab- 
truse  and  difficult,  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases 
where  the  ordinary  strict  word  of  limitation  as  "  heirs  "  is 
made  use  of.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  in  all  cases  where  the  words  '*  heirs  "  or 
"heirs  of  the  body"  are  used,. that  the  rule  will  apply,  for 
the  context  of  the  instrument  may  interpret  and  limit  the 
ordinary  signification  of  the  words ;  and  if  it  can  be  clearly 


(a)  1  Co.  93  b. ;  Tud.  L3,  Cafioe,  589. 
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gathered  that  they  are  not  used  as  words  of  liinitation,  but 
as  words  of  purchase,  they  will  be  construed  in  the  latter 
sense  (a).' 

What  we  call  purchaae,  perquiaitio,  the  feudists  called  PurchMe 
conquest,  eonqu/oestua,  or  conquisitio:  both  denoting  any  feudists^ 
means  of  acquiring  an  estate  out  of  the  common  coui'se  of  ^"^ 
inheritance.  And  this  is  still  the  proper  phrase  in  the  law 
of  Scotland:  as  it  was  among  the  Norman  juristSi  who 
styled  *the  first  purchaser  (that  is,  he  who  brought  the  *s.  243. 
estate  into  the  family  which  at  present  owns  it)  the  con- 
queror or  conqvsreur.  Which  seems  to  be  all  that  was 
meant  by  the  appellation  which  was  given  to  William  the 
Norman,  when  his  manner  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was,  in  his  own  and  his  successors'  charters,  and  by 
the  historians  of  the  times,  entitled  coTiqucBatus,  and  himself 
conqiUBator  or  conquiaitor;  signifying  that  he  was  the  first 
of  his  family  who  acquired  the  crown  of  England,  and  from 
whom  therefore  all  future  claims  by  descent  must  be  derived : 
though  now,  from  our  disuse  of  the  feodal  sense  of  the  word, 
together  with  the  reflection  on  his  forcible  method  of  ac- 
quisition, we  are  apt  to  annex  the  idea  of  victory  to  this 
name  of  conqueet  or  conquisUion :  a  title  which,  however 
just  with  regard  to  the  crown,  the  conqueror  never  pretended 
with  regard  to  the  realm  of  England ;  nor,  in  fact,  ever  had. 

The  difierence  in  effect,  between  the  acquisition  of  an  The  differenoe ; 
estate  by  descent  and  by  purchase,  consists  principally  in  aoqulsiftion  by 
these  two  points :  1.  That  by  purchase  the  estate  acquires  a  pSJSJSi!^^ 
new  inheritable  quality,  and  descends  to  the  owner's  blood 
in  general  without  preference  to  the  blood  of  a  particular 
ancestor.    For,  when  a  man  takes  an  estate  by  purchase,  he 
takes  it  not  ut  fendura  pcdernum  or  raatemum,  which 
would  descend  '  by  the  common  law,'  only  to  the  heirs  by 
the  father's  or  the  mother's  side ;  but  he  takes  it  ut  fevdum 

(a)  Tad,  Lg.  CtSM,  589. 
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cmtiqwum,  as  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquity ;  whereby  it  be- 
comes inheritable  to  heirs  general  2.  An  estate  taken  by 
purchase  will  not  make  the  heir  answerable  for  the  acts  of 
the  ancestor,  as  an  estate  by  descent  will ;  for,  if  the  ancestor, 
by  any  deed,  obligation,  covenant,  or  the  like,  bindeth  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  and  dieth ;  this  deed,  obligation,  or  cove- 
nant, shall  be  binding  upon  the  heir,  so  far  forth  as  he  has 
estate,  sufficient  to  answer  the  charge,  '  from  that  ancestor,' 
which  sufficient  estate  is  in  the  law  called  aaaeta,  from  the 
French  word  awez,  enough.  Therefore  if  a  man  covenants, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  keep  my  house  in  repair,  I  can 
then  (and  then  only)  compel  his  heir  to  '  answer '  this  cove- 
nant, when  he  has  an  estate  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  or 
asaets,  by  descent  from  the  covenantor:  for  though  the  cove- 
nant descends  to  the  heir,  whether  he  inherits  any  estate  or 
no,  it  cannot  be  enforced  agaidst  him,  until  he  has  assets  by 
descent. 

'  With  us  the  liability  of  the  heir  is  not  altogether  free 

from  doubt.    In  a  recent  case  (a)  the  cases  decided  here  on 

the  subject  are  reviewed  and  commented  on.      The  usual 

course  here  is  to  sue  the  personal  representatives,  and  on 

execution  against  them  the  lands  can  be  reached,  as  above 

explained,' 

How  the  'The  definition  of  the  word  purchase  given  by  Littleton 

and  e£Feot  of    as  above,  and  the  foregomg  observations  as  to  the  difference 

ohaM^ls  YtS^  in  effect  between  taking  by  descent  and  by  purchase  are, 

dViotxmA^^  as  to  the  transmissible  qualities  of  the  estate  on  intestacy, 

subject  to  some  modifications  by  reason  of  the  present  law 

regulating  descents :  thus,  prior  to  the  present  law  of  descent, 

under  any  gift  or  devise  from  an  ancestor,  or  from  any  one 

of  the  blood  of  such  ancestor,  the  grantee  or  devisee  would 

formerly  have  taken  as  purchaser,  and  such  a  case  would 

have  been  attended  with  the  difference  in  effect  above 

(a)  B^maU  ▼.  AMeny,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  3S9. 
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alladed  to  as  between  taking  by  descent  and  by  purchase, 
and  the  estate  have  gone  to  heirs  general  instead  of  to  heirs 
of  the  blood  only  of  the  ancestor:  but  now,  as  hereafter 
explained  (a),  in  such  a  case  the  estate  will  not  have  the 
former  hereditary  qualities  of  an  estate  by  purchase,  but 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  an  estate  by  descent  ex  parte 
patema  or  matema  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  if  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  A.  should  give  or  devise  to  him  in 
fee,  the  half-blood  on  the  paternal  side  will  be  excluded  from 
the  inheritance  (s.  35),  and  the  paternal  uncles  postponed  to 
maternal  uncles  (s.  S3).  From  the  former  sense  and  effect 
of  the  word  purchase,  therefore,  must  now  be  excluded  the 
ease  of  a  gift  or  devise  from  a  parent,  or  from  a -relation  of 
the  blood  of  a  parent,  so  far  as  regards  at  least  the  right  to 
inherit.' 

This  is  the  legal  signification  of  the  word  perquisitio,  or  i 
purchase ;  and  in  this  sense  it  includes  the  five  following  / 
methods  of   acquiring  a  title  to  estates :    1.   Escheat;  2.  Escheat. 
Oftffiipftp^y ;  3.  Prescriptions  4,  Forfeiture ;  5.  Alienation. ; 
All  of  these  in  their  order. 

1.  Escheat,  we  may  remember,  was  one  of  the  fruits  and 
consequences  of  feodal  tenure.  The  word  itself  is  originally 
French  or  Norman,  in  which  language  it  signifies  chance  or 
accident ;  and  with  us  it  denotes  an  obstruction  of  the  course 
of  descent,  and  a  consequent  determination  of  the  tenure,  by 
some  imf oreseen  contingency :  in  which  case  the  land  natu- 
rally results  back,  by  a  kind  of  reversion,  to  the  original 
grantor  or  lord  of  the  fee, '  who  in  Canada  is  the  Sovereign ; 
and  in  England  may  also  be  a  private  individual,  if  his  an- 
cestor had  granted  the  tenure  prior  to  the  statute  quia 
emptoreSf  to  hold  of  him  and  his  heirs,  thus  by  a  process  of 
subinfeudation  creating  a  manorial  estate  (&).' 

^Escheats,  therefore,  arising  merely  upon  the  deficiency  of    •s.  246. 

(a)  SeeB.S.  O.ch.l05,8.21,|N>it  (6)  See  88.  9],  92. 
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the  blood,  whereby  the  descent  is  impeded,  their  doctriae 

will  be  better  illustrated  by  considering  the  '  law  bb  to  dea* 

cent  and  the  several  cases  wherein  hereditary  blood  may  be 

deficient,  than  by  any  other  method  whatsoever/ 

•a  246.  ♦The  law  of  escheats  is  founded  upon  this  single  principle, 

of  the  law  of  that  the  blood  of  the  person  last  seised  in  fee-simple  is,  by 

some  means  or  other,  utterly  extinct  and  gone :  and,  since 

none  can  inherit  his  estate  but  such  as  are  of  his  blood  and 

consanguinity,  it  follows  as  a  regular  consequence,  that  when 

such  blood  is  extinct,  the  inheritance  itself  must  fail ;  the 

land  must  become  what  the  feodal   writers  denominate 

feudum  apertum,  and  must  result  back  again  to  the  lord  of 

the  fee,  by- whom,  or  by  those  whose  estate  he  hath,  it  was 

given. 

EschefttB  are       EscheatB  are  frequently  divided  into  those  propter  de- 

the  one,  where /ectum  s€mguini8,  and  those  propter  delictum  tenerUis  :  the 

without  heirs;  oue  sort,  if  the  tenant  dies  wit^hout  heirs ;  the  other,  if  his 

wheze  Si       blood  be  attainted  *  in  cases  of  treason/    But  both  these 

attainted.       species  '  might  formerly '  well  be  ^comprehended  under  the 

first  denomination  only ;  for  he  that '  was '  attainted  '  for 

felony  or  treason '  suffered  an  extinction  of  his  blood,  as 

well  as  he  that  died  without  relations.    The  inheritable 

quality  '  was '  expunged  in  one  instance,  and  expired  in  the 

other.    '  As  presently  explained,  the  common  law  rule  of 

escheat  on  attainder  is  much  modified  by  modem  statutes'  (a). 

'  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  what  is  hereafter  explained 

in  treating  of  the  law  of  descents,  viz.,  that  the  statute  of 

Victoria  admits  to  the  inheritance  those  not  of  the  blood  of 

the  purchaser;  and  also  the  half-blood  equally  with  the 

whole  blood  (unless  in  exceptional  cases)  ;  and  that  when 

the  estate  cannot  descend  according  to  the  cases  named  in 

the  Act,  the  next  of  kin  shall  take,  according  to  the  rules 

governing  succession  to  personal  estate ;  also  that  under  the 

statute  of  William,  the  half-blood  were  admitted,  though 

(a)  S.  252. 


•S.246. 
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postponed  to  the  whole  hlobd;  and  that  lineal  ancestors 
also  were  allowed  to  take.  These  alterations  in  the  law  of 
descents  cause  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  escheat  for  want 
of  heirs  since  the  commentarieB  were  written/  / 

^.  A  monster  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,  but 
in  any  part  evidently  bears  the  resemblance  of  the  brute 
creation,  hath  no  inheritable  blood,  and  cannot  be  heir  to 
any  land,  albeit  it  be  brought  forth  in  marriage ;  but,  al- 
though it  hath  deformity  in  any  part  of  its  body,  yet  if  it 
hath  human  shape,  it  may  be  heir.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
rule  in  the  law  of  Elngland,  and  its  reason  is  too  obvious 
and  too  shocking  to  bear  a  minute  discussion.  The  Boman 
law  agrees  with  our  own  in  excluding  such  births  from  suc- 
cession; yet  accoimts  them,  however,  children  in  some  re- 
spects, where  the  pai^ents,  or  at  least  the  father,  could  reap 
any  advantage  thereby  (as  the  jus  triwm  liberorwm^  and  the 
like),  esteeming  them  the  misfortune,  rather  than  the  fault 
of  that  parent.  By  our  law  if  there  appears  no  other  heir 
than  such  a  prodigious  birth,  the  land  shall  escheat  to  the  ^ 
lord. 

*jir  Bastards  are  incapable  of  being  heirs.    Bastards,  by    *s.  217. 
our  law,  are  such  children  as  are  not  bom  either  in  lawful  are  incapable 
wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time  after  its  determination.  ^ 
Such  are  held  to  be  nuUi/ua  JUii,  the  sons  of  nobody ;  for 
the  maxim  of  law  is,  qui  ex  darmuUo  coituTuxscfMfUwr,  imter 
liberoa  non  camputantwr.    Being  thus  the  sons  of  nobody, 
they  have  no  blo<l9  in  them,  at  least  no  inheritable  blood ; 
consequently,  none  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser ;  and 
therefore,  if  there  be  no  other  claimant  than  such  illegitimate 
children,  the  land  shall  escheat  to  the  lord.    The  civil  law 
differs  from  ours  in  this  point,  and  allows  a  bastard  to  suc- 
ceed to  an  inheritance,  if  after  its  birth  the  mother  was  mar* 
ried  to  the  father ;  and  also,  if  the  father  had  no  lawful 
wife  or  child,  then,  even  if  the  concubine  was  never  mar- 
ried to  the  father,  yet  she  and  her  bastard  son  were  admitted 
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each  to  one-twelfth  of  the  inheritance :  .and  a  bastard  was 

•  S.  248.      likewise  *capabl6  of  succeeding  to  the  whole  of  his  mother's 

estate,  although  she  was  never  married ;  the  mother  being 
sufficiently  certain,  though  the  father  is  not.    But  our  law 
in  favour  of  marriage,  is  much  less  indulgent  to  bastards. 
'  a  249.  *  As  bastards  cannot  be  heirs  themselves,  so  neither  can 

So,  they  can  they  have  any  heirs  but  those  of  their  own  bodies.  For,  as 
teral  kindred.  ^U  Collateral  kindred  consist  in  being  derived  from  the  same 
common  ancestor,  and  as  a  bastard  has  no  legal  ancestors,  he 
can  have  no  collateral  kindred ;  and,  consequently,  can  have 
no  legal  heirs,  but  such  as  claim  by  a  lineal  descent  from  him- 
self. And  therefore  if  a  bastard  purchases  land,  and  dies 
seised  thereof  without  issue,  and  intestate,  the  land  shall 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

'By  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  s.  39,  children  and  relatives  who  are 
illegitimate  are  excluded  from  inheriting,  which  is  in  affirm- 
ance of  the  prior  law.' 
Aiiem  oonid       Jt(  Aliens  also  '  were  at  common  law '  incapable  of  taking 

not  take  by  ** 

•descent  at  com- by  descent  or  inheriting:  for  they  '  were '  not  allowed  to 

*  S.  250.      to  have  any  inheritable  blood  in  them ;  rather  indeed  upon 

a  principle  of  national  or  civil  policy,  than  upon  reasons 
strictly  feodal.  Though,  if  lands  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  their  hands  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Grown  of  Eng- 
land, the  design  of  introducing  our  feuds,  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  would  have  been  defeated.  Wherefore,  if  a  man 
'  left '  no  other  relations  but  aliens,  his  land  escheated  to 
the  lord. 

As  aliens  'could  not'  inherit,  so  far  they  'were'  on  a  level 
with  bastards ;  but  as, '  excepting  leaseholds  for  trading  pur- 
poses,' they  'were'  also  disabled  to  hold  by  purchase, '  as 
against  the  crown,  they  were '  under  still  greater  disabilities. 
And  'they  could  have  no  heirs '  because  they  had  not  in 
them  any  inheritable  blood. 
^Who  are  An  alien  is  described  as  one  bom  in  a  strange  country. 
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under  the  obedience  of  a  strange  prince  or  country,  or  out  of 
the  ligeance  (a)  of  the  king. 

In  Calvin's  Case  (b),  with  reference  to  a  natural  bom  sub- 
ject, it  is  said:  *'  Unless  in  special  cases,  these  three  incidents 
''  should  be  observed :  1st.  His  parents  must  be  under  the 
"  actual  obedience  of  the  king ;  2ndly,  the  place  of  his  birth 
must  be  within  the  king's  dominions :  and  Srdly,  the  time 
of  his  birth  must  be  considered,  for  if  he  was  bom  under 
'^  the  ligeance  of  one  king  he  could  not^the  subject  of  an- 
"  other  king."  A  person  whose  parents  on  his  birth  were 
under  actual  obedience  to  the  king,  and  who  was  bom  with- 
in his  dominions,  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural-bom  subject. 

Various  statutes  have  been  passed  to  relieve  persons  bom  statutes  for 
without  the  king^s  allegiance,  from  their  disabilities  as  aliens  ^  ^  ^     ®°*' 
bom,  and  to  give  them  the  privileges  of  natural  bom  sub- 
jects (c). 

'The  following  is  the  provision  of  Rev.  Stat.  Ont.  c.  97,  as 
to  the  capacity  of  aliens  in  relation  to  realty  (d), 

"  On  and  from  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1849, 
every  alien  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  and  shall  thereafter 
have  the  same  capacity  to  take  by  gift,  conveyance,  descent, 
devise  or  otherwise  howsoever,  and  to  hold,  possess,  enjoy, 
claim,  recover,  convey,  devise,  impart  and  transmit  real  es- 
tate in  the  Province  as  natural  bom  subjects  of  Her  Majesty. 
And  the  real  estate,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  of  any  alien 
dying  intestate  shall  descend  and  be  transmitted  in  like 
manner,  s.  2."  ' 

*#.  By  oMainder,  also,  for  treason  or  other  felony,  the       •s.25i. 
blood  of  the  person  attainted  '  was '  so  corrupted  as  to  be  Escheat  on 

attainder. 

rendered  no  longer  inheritable,  '  but  as  presently  explained 
this  effect  is  removed  by  modem  statutes.' 

(a)  Go.  Litt.  129,  a.  (6)  7  Bep.  18. 

(e)  Many  of  these  statutes  and  the  cases  decided,  especially  those  relating  to 
Canada,  are  giren  ix!  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  with  remarks  on  them. 

(d)  See  Rumrdl  r.  ffendenm,  22  U.C.C.P.  p.  180,  as  to  bearing  of  the  Act. 
The  old  law  is  treated  of  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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*  In  Canada,  where  ihere  are  no  mesne  lords  between  the 
crown  and  the  tenant,  as  in  the  case  of  manorial  lands  (a)» 
the  distinction  hereafter  pointed  out  between  forfeiture  and 
escheat  is  of  little  importance,  for  in  either  case  the  crown 
will  take ;  but  in  England,  where  the  crown  would  be  en- 
titled on  a  forfeiture,  and  the  lord  (who  may  not  be  the 
Distinction     king),'  on  an  escheat,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
feit^to  the  between  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  king,  and  this  species  of 
«S§ea?^to  the  ©scheat  to  the  lord ;  which,  by  reason  of  their  similitude  in 
IStoinder.       some  circumstances,  and  because  the  crown  is  very  fre- 
quently the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  and  therefore  en- 
^  titled  to  both,  have  been  often  confounded  together.    For- 
feiture of  lands,  and  whatever  else  the  offender  possessed,, 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Saxon  law  as  a  part  of  punish- 
*S.252.    ment  for  the  offence;   *and  does  not  at  all  relate  to  the 
feodal  system,  nor  is  the  consequence  of  any  seigniory  or 
lordship  paramount :  but,  being  a  prerogative  vested  in  the 
crown,  was  neither  superseded  nor  diminished  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  Norman  tenures;  a  fruit  a^d  consequence  of 
which  escheat  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned.     Escheat 
therefore  operates  in  subordination  to  this  more  ancient  and 
.  7     superior  law  of  forfeiture. 
Escheat  upon       'At  common  law,  and  before  modification  by  statutes 
sidered.  presently  alluded  to/  the  doctrine  of  escheat,  upon  attainder, 

taken  singly, '  was  *  this :  that  the  blood  of  the  tenant,  by 
the  commission  of  any  felony  (under  which  denomination  all 
treasons  were  foimerly  comprised),  is  corrupted  and  stained, 
and  the  original  donation  of  the  feud  is  thereby  determined,, 
it  being  always  granted  to  the  vassal  on  the  implied  condi- 
tion of  dum  bene  se  geaaerU.  Upon  the  thorough  demonstra- 
tion of  which  guilt,  by  legal  attainder,  the  feodal  covenant 
and  mutual  bond  of  fealty  are  held  to  be  broken,  the  estate 
instantly  falls  back  from  the  offender  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
and  the  inheritable  quality  of  his  blood  is  extinguii^hed  and 


(a)  AfUe,  B.  91. 
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^ 


blotted  out  for  ever.  In  this  situation  the  law  of  feodal 
escheat  was  brought  into  England  at  the  conquest ;  and  in 
general  superadded  to  the  ancient  law  of  forfeiture.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  corruption  and  extinction  of  hereditary 
blood,  the  land  of  all  felons  would  immediately  revest  in  the 
lord,  but  that  the  superior  law  of  forfeiture  intervenes,  and 
intercepts  it  in  its  passage :  in  case  of  treason  for  ever  (5) ; 
in  case  of  other  felony,  for  only  a  year  and  a  day ;  after 
which  time  it  goes  to  the  lord  in  a  regular  course  of  escheat, 
fl.s  it  would  have  done  .to  the  heir  of  the  felon  in  case  the 
feodal  tenures  had  never  been  introduced.  ^^        , 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  estates  vested  in  the  The  different 
offender  at  the  time  of  his  offence  or  attainder.  And  here  feitureand 
the  law  of  forfeiture  stops ;  but  the  law  of  escheat  *  at  com- 
mon law '  pursued  the  matter  still  farther.  For,  the  blood 
of  the  tenant  being  utterly  corrupted  and  extinguished,  it 
follows  not  only  that  all  that  he  now  has  shall  escheat  from 
him,  but  also  that  he  shall  be  incapable  of  inheriting  any- 
thing for  the  future.  This  may  farther  illustrate  the  dis-  ^ 
tinction  between  forfeiture  and  escheat.  If  therefore  a 
father  be  seised  in  fee^  and  the  son  commits  treason  and  is 
attainted,  and  then  the  father  dies :  here  the  lands  shall 
escheJEkt  to  the  lord ;  because  the  son,  by  the  corruption  of 
his  blood,  is  incapable  to  be  heir,  and  there  can  be  no  other 
heir  during  his  life ;  but  nothing  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
king,  for  the  son  never  had  any  interest  in  the  lands  to  for- 
feit. In  this  case  the  escheat  operates,  and  not  the  forfeit- 
ure; but  in  the  following  instance  the  forfeiture  works,  and 
not  the  escheat.  As  where  a  new  felony  is  created  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  it  is  provided  (as  is  frequently  the  case) 
that  it  shall  not  extend  to  corruption  of  blood ;  here  the 
lands  of  the  felon  shall  not  escheat  to  the  lord,  but  yet  the 
profits  of  them  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  and  so  long  after  as  the  offender  lives. 

(b)  But  see  note  to  8.  266. 
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Comiptionof      There  is  yet  '  at  common  law'  a  farther  consequence  of 
blood  of  a  per-  the  corruption  and  extinction  of  hereditary  blood,  which  is 
*s.  254.    this :  that  the  person  ^attainted  shall  not  only  be  incapable 
himself  of  inheiiting  or  transmitting  his  own  property  by 
heirship,  but  shall  also  obstruct  the  descent  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments  to  his  posterity,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  obliged  to 
derive  their  title  through  him  from  any  remoter  ancestor. 
^   The  channel  which  conveyed  the  hereditary  blood  from  his 
ancestors  to  him  is  not  only  exhausted  for  the  present,  but 
totally  dammed  up  and  rendered  impervious  for  the  future. 
But,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  man's  blood  is  so  universally 
corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  sons  can  neither  inherit  to 
him  nor  to  any  other  ancestor,  at  least  on  the  part  of  their 
\   attainted  f&ther. 
S^SSnden*      Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  a  person  attainted  '  was  * 
neither  allowed  tp.  retain  his  former  estate,  nc^rl^  inherit 
any  future  one,  norto  transmit  any  inheritance  to  his  issue, 
either  immediately  from  himself,  or  mediately  through  him- 
self from  any  remoter  ancestor;  for  his  inheritable  blood, 
which  is  necessary  either  to  hold,  to  take,  or  to  transmit 
any  feodal  property,  *  was  *  blotted  out,  corrupted  and  ex- 
tinguished forever :  the  consequence  of  which  '  was,'  that 
estates  thus  impeded  in  their  descent,  resulted  back  and 
escheated  to  the  lord. 
*  a  266.         ''^This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arising  from  feodal  prin- 
and  qualified   ciples,  but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even  those  prin- 
stotutea.         ciples  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar 
hardship  ;  because  the  oppressive  parts  of  the  feodal  tenures 
being  in  general  abolished,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  reserve 
one  of  their  most  inequitable  consequences ;  namely,  that  the 
children  should  not  only  be  reduced  to  present  poverty 
(which,  however  severe,  is  sufficiently  justified  upon  reasons 
of  public  policy),  but  also  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  ancestors. 
By  the  statute  7  Anne,  c  21  (the  operation  of  which  is 
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postponed  by  the  statute  17  Qeo.  II.  c.  39),  it  is  enacted,  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  late  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no  at- 
tainder for  treason  shall  extend  to  the  disinheriting  any  heir, 
nor  the  prejudice  of  any  person  other  than  the  offender  him- 
self:  which  provisions  have,  indeed,  carried  the  remedy 
farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardship  above  complained 
of;  which  is  only  the  future  obstruction  of  descents,  where 
the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced  through  the  blood  of  an 
attainted  ancestor  (a). 

'By  32  and38  Vic.  ch.  29,  ss.  54  and  56  (D.),  which  re-enacts  32  wid  38  Vic 
similar  sections  of  the  Con.  Stat.  Ca.  c.  116,  "  except  in  cases  forfeUure  or 
"  of  hij^^^eason,  and  of  abetting,  procuring,  or  counselling  yond  life  U 
"the  same,  no  attainder  shall  extend  to  the  disinheriting oept in cmm. 
"  of  any  heir,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  or  title  of  ^'  *"***®"- 
"any   person,  other  than   the  right  or  title  of   the   of- 
"  fender  during  his  natural  life  only ;  and  every  person  to 
**  whom,  after  the  death  of  any  such  offender,  the  right  or 
*'  interest  to  or  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
"  should  or  would  have  appertained,  if  no  such  attainder  had 
"  taken  place,  may  enter  into  the  same ; "  (b)  and  by  4  Wm.  R.  S.  ^  ^-^^^ 
IV.  c.  1,  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  s.  8,  the  effect  of  corruption  of  blood,  <>orrufHonof 

.  blood  on  at- 

which  as  above  mentioned  (c)  prevented  tracing  descent  tainder. 
through  an  ancestor  attainted,  is  abolished  without  excep- 

(a)  These  statates  have  been  repealed  in  England  by  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  93,  which 
repealing  Act  being  paesod  subsequent  to  the  grant  of  a  oonstitution  to  Canada, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  English  law  by  Provincial  Act  32  Geo.  IIL  c.  1 
(see  chapter  on  the  oonstitution),  is  not  in  force  and  has  no  repealing  effect  here 
{Dunn  V.  (yJUiUp,  11  C.  P.  TJ.  C.  404) ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  deemed  of 
such  general  import  as  by  its  mere  enactment  to  apply  to  all  British  Colonies 
though  not  expressly  named  (Brook  v.  Brook,  9  House  of  Lords  Cases,  1861,  pp. 
214,  222,  240).  A^mming  the  repealing  Act  does  not  apply,  then,  Cardinal 
Yorke,  the  last  survivor  of  fthe  sons  of  the  Pretender,  having  died  in  1807,  it 
would  seem  that  in  Canada,  irrespective  of  provincial  enactments,  the  Statute 
of  Anne  would  have  had  the  effect  stated  in  the  text,  and  as  stated  by  Black, 
stone,  voL  4.  p.  384,  in  regard  to  it,  hereditary  punishment  and  forfeitures  for 
high  treason,  except  for  life  of  the  offender,  are  abolished.  See  also  Curwood*s 
Hawkins*  Pleas  of  the  Crovm,  vol.  2,  pp.  637,  649,  n. 

(6)  Can  the  attainted  felon  devise  ?  the  right  of  the  heir  bemg  saved,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  offender  not  restored.    Bythwood  Conv.  vol  IV.  p.  71. 

(c)  Sec.  254. 
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tion  even  in  cases  of  treason.     Therefore  in  the  case  of 
grandfather,  father  and  son,  and  the  father  being  attainted 
and  dying  before  the  grandfather,  who  dies  seised,  the  son 
can  claim  through  his  attainted  father.    This  latter  statute 
would  not  apply  to  prevent  an  escheat  where  the  lands  on 
the  committal  of  the  offence  were  vested  in  the  party  at- 
tainted ;  in  such  case  the  former  statute  applies,  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heirs  at  least,"  except  in  cases  of  treason.' 
In  the  case  of       Before  I  conclude  this  heAd  of  escheat  I  must  mention  one 
if  U^dL-   '  singular  instance  in  which  lands  held  in  fee-simple  are  not 
dbnororhia     liable  to  escheat  to  the  lord,  even  when  their  owner  is 
have  the  land  ^^  more,  and  hath  left  no  heirs  to  inherit  theta.  And  this  is 
tSe^lowT^"*^  the  case  of  a  corporation ;  for  if  that  comes  by  any  acScident 
escheat  ^  y^  dissolved,  whilst  holding  the  lands  and  before  aliena- 

tion (a),  the  donor  or  his  heirs  shall  have  the  land  again  in 
reversion,  and  not  the  lord  by  escheat ;  which  is  perhaps  the 
only  instance  where  a  reversion  can  be  expected  on  a  grant 
in  fee-simple  absolute  (6).  The  law  doth  tacitly  annex  a 
condition  to  every  such  gift  or  grant,  that  if  the  corporation 
be  dissolved,  the  donor  or  grantor  shall  re-enter ;  for  the 
♦  8.  267.  cause  of  the  gift  or  grant*  faileth.  This  is,  indeed,  founded 
upon  the  self -same  principle  as  the  law  of  escheat ;  the  heirs 
of  the  donor  being  only  substituted  instead  of  the  cluef  lord 
of  the  fee ;  which  was  formerly  very  frequently  the  case  in 
subinfeudations,  or  alienations  of  lands  by  a  vassal  to  be 
holden  as  of  himself,  till  that  practice  was  restrained  by  the 
statute  of  quia  emptorea,  18  Edw.  I.,  st.  1,  to  which  this  very 
singular  instance  still,  in  some  degree,  remains  ain  exception. 

(a)  Preeton  Est.,  vol.  %  p.  60,  See  Lindsap  PetroUum,  Co,  y,  Pardee,  22 
Grant,  18. 

(d)  Such  an  interest  is  not  perhaps  in  strictness  a  reversion  in  the  natnre  of  a 
vested  estate,  but  rather  a  possibility  of  reverter :  1  Preston  Est,  p.  115 ;  Smith 
Beal  Prop.  3  ed.  337.  On  a  grant  of  the  whole  fee,  especially  since  subinfeuda- 
tion was  abolished  by  the  stat.  Quia  emptores,  there  can  be  no  portion  of  seisin 
or  ownership  left  in  the  grantor  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  estate.  Such  an  in- 
terest is  probably  "  a  possibUity  coupled  with  an  interest  where  the  object  is  as- 
certained "  within.    K.  S.  O.  a  98,  s.  5. 


//.  /  'fi, 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

■ 

OF  TITLE  BY  OCCUPANCY. 

*  OccxJPANCY  is  the(tak]ng>  possesaion  of  thoBe  things      s.  28& 
which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  This,  as  we  have  seen  (a),  01  title  by  oe- 
is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  property,  or  of  hold-  ^p*^*^* 
ing  those  things  in  severalty  which,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
unqualified  by  that  of  society,  were  common  to  all  mankind ; 
but,  when  once  it  was  agreed  that  every  thing  capable  of 
ownership  should  have  an  owner,  natural  reason  suggested, 
that  he  could  first  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating  any 
thing  to  his  own  use,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  intention, 
actually  took  it  into  possession,  should  thereby  gain  the  ab- 
solute property  of  it ;  according. to  the  law  of  nations,  recog- 
nised by  the  laws  of  Rome,  qujoA  nullms  est,  id  ratiane  nor 
turaZi  occupa/nii  concedUur. 

The  right  of  occupancy,  so  far  as  it  concerns  real  property,  Ooonmd  only 
(for  of  personal  chattels  I  am  not  in  this  place  to  speak)  hath  ^PS^vL 
been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England  within  a  very  narrow 
compass;  and  wasextended  only  to  a  single  instaaoe :  namely, 
where  a  man  was  tenant  pur  cmter  vie,  or  had  an  estate 
granted  to  himself  only  (without  mentioning  his  heirs)  for 
the  life  of  another  man,  and  died  during  the  life  estate  of 
ceatuy  que  vie,  or  him  by  whose  life  it  was  holden  in  this 
case,  he  that  could  first  enter  on  the  land  might  lawfully 
retain  the  possession,  so  long  as  cestuy  que  yie  lived,  by  right 
of  occupancy. 

This  seems  to  have  been  recurring  to  first  principles,  and 

♦ 

calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  ascertain  the  property  of  the 
land,  when  left  without  a  legal  owner.    For  it  did  not  re- 

(a)  See  pp.  3  and  8* 

19 
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veii  to  the  grantor,  though  it  was  formerly  supposed  so  to 
do ;  for  he  had  parted  with  all  his  interest,  so  long  as  cestuy 
que  vie  lived :  it  did  not  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for 

(all  escheats  must  be  of  the  absolute  entire  fee,  and  not  of 

|any  particular  estate  carved  out  of  it ;  much  less  of  so  min- 
ute a  remnant  as  this ;  it  did  not  belong  to  the  grantee ;  for 
he  was  dead ;  it  did  not  descend  to  his  heirs ;  for  they  were 
of  inheritajice  in  the  grant ;  nor  could  it  vest  in  his  execu- 
tors ;  for  no  executors  could  [succeed  to  a  freehold.  Be- 
longing, therefore  to  nobody,  like  the  hcBreditas  jacena  o{ 
the  Romans,  the  law  left  it  open  to  be  seized  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  first  person  that  could  enter  upon  it,  during  the 
life  of  eeatuy  que  vie,  under  the  name  of  an  occupant.    But 

/there  was  no  right  of  occupancy  allowed,  where  the  king 
'^     ,    had  the  reversionj)f  the  lands,  for  the  reversioner  hath  an 
I    equal  right  with  any  other  man  to  enter  upon  the  vacant  pos- 
session, and  where  the  king's  title  and  a  subject's  concur,  the 

V  king^s  shall  «Ml  be  always  preferred ;  against  the  king, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  prior  occupant,  because  nullum 
tevnpvs  occwrrit  regi  (a).  And,  even  in  the  casejof  a  sub- 
ject, had  the  estate  pur  auter  vie  been  granted  to  a  man  and 
hie  heirs  during  the  life  of  cestuy  que  vie,  there  the  heir 
might,  and  still  may  enter  and  hold  possession,  and  is  called 
in  law  a  special  occwBO/nL;  as  having  a  special  exclusive 
right,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  to  enter  upon  and 
occupy  this  hcereditas  jacens,  during  the  residue  of  the  es- 
tate granted;  though  some  have  thought  him  so  called  with 
no  very  great  propriety,  and  that  such  estate  is  rather  de- 
scendible freehold.  But  the  title  of  common  occupancy 
'was'  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  two  statutes :  the  one,  29 
Oar.  11.  c.  3,  which  enacted  (according  to  the  ancient  rule  of 
law), that  where  there  is  no  special  occupant, in  whom  the  es- 
tate may  vest,  the  tenant  |)itr  auter  vie  may  devise  it  by  will, 

(a)  But  see  9  Geo.  III.  c.  16 ;  Beffina  v.  McChrmick,  18  U.  C.  K.  13L 
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or  it  shall  go  to  the  executors  or  administrators, and  be  assets 
in  their  hands  for  payment  of  debts ;  the  other,  that  of  14 
Geo.  II.  c.  20,  which  enacts,  that  the  surplus  of  such  estate  pur 
awter  vie,  after  payment  of  debts,  shall  go  in  a  course  of  dis- 
tribution like  a  chattel*interest.  'As  to  wills  executed  after 
1873  the  foregoing  provisions  of  these  statutes  are  repealed 
by  36  Vic.  c.  20,  R.  S.  O.  c.  106,  which  enacts  also  that  a  de- 
vise may  be  made  of  such  an  estate  in  a  will  made  since 
1873,  though  there  be  a  special  occupant.  In  case  of  intest- 
acy, by  R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  s.  52,  an  estate  pv/r  auter  vie  will  de- 
scend as  a  fee  simple,  as  provided  by  the  Act.* 

*This  was  the  only  instance  *  of  title  by  occupancy  of  ♦  s.  261. 
real  estate ; '  for  I  think  there  can  be  no  other  case  devised, 
wherein  there  is  not  some  owner  of  the  land  appointed  by 
the  law.  In  the  case  of  a  sole  corporation,  as  a  parson  of  a 
church,  when  he  dies  or  resigns,  though  there  is  no  acttud 
owner  of  the  land  till  a  successor  be  appointed,  yet  there  is 
a  legaZ,  potential  ownership,  subsisting  in  contemplaticm  of 
law ;  and  when  the  successor  is  appointed,  his  appointment 
shall  have  a  retrospect  and  relation  backwards,  so  as  to  en- 
title him  to  all  the  profits  from  the  instant  that  the  vacancy 
commenced.  And,  in  all  other  instances,  when  the  tenant 
dies  intestate,  and  no  other  owner  of  the  lands  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  course  of  descents,  there  the  law  vests  an 
ownership  in  the  king,  or  in  the  subordinate  lord  of  the  fee, 
by  escheat. 

So  also  in  some  cases,  where  the  laws  of  other  nations  Ab  to  lands 
^ive  a  right  by  occupancy,  as  in  lands  newly  created,  by  the  ^^of  ^    ^ 
rising  of  an  island  in  the  sea  or  in  a  river,  or  by  the  alluvion  rivers,  w  by 
or  dereliction  of  the  waters ;  in  these  instances  the  law  of  *^^^^*»  *^" 
England  assigns  them  an  immediate  owner. 


'/ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF   TITLE    BT   FORFEFTUBE. 


Forfeiture.  FoBFEiTURE  is  a  punishment  annexed  by  law  to  8ome  iUe- 

gal  act,  or  negligence,  in  the  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments ;  whereby  he  loses  all  his  interest*  therein,  and 
they  go  to  the  party  injured,  as  a  recompense  for  the  wrong 
which  eith^  he  alone,  or  the  public  together  with  him,  hath 
^   sustained,  ^OT  to  the  Crown.' 

The  TarioQB'        Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  may  be  forfeited  in 

meazuioffor-  various  degrees,  and  by  various  means;  among  others, — 1> 
By  crime ;  S.  By  alienation  contrary  to  law ;  3.  By  non- 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  when  the  forfeiture  is  denomi- 
nated a  lapee ;  4.  By  Simony.  6.  By  non-performance  of 
conditions. 

By  crimM  and  '  As  to  forfeiture  for  crime,'  at  present  I  shall  only  observe, 
in  general,  that  the  offences  which  induce  a  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  crown  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Treason ;  2.  Felony ;  3.  Misprision  of  treason. 
'  Forfeiture  in  case  of  treason  has  been  already  considered 

By  aiienatioiL'  Lands  and  tenements  may  be  forfeited  by  aliem/jiiiion^  or 
conveying  them  to  another,  contrary  to  law.  This  is  either 
alienation  in  7n4>7imuivjfij  or  alienation  by  particfolar  tenants : 
in  the  former  of  which  cases  the  forfeiture  arises  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  alienor  to  grant. 

Aiienfttion  in  Alienation  in  mortmam,  in  morl/ua  maTm,  is  an  aliena- 
*^  tion  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation,  sole  or  aggre- 
gate, ecclesiastical  or  temporal.  But  these  purchases  having 
been  chiefly  made  by  religious  houses,  in  consequence 
whereof  the  lands  became  perpetually  inherent  in  one  dead 


(a)  S.  252  and  following  sectionB,  p.  284. 
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hand,  this  hath  occasioned  the  general  i^ppellation  of  mort- 
main to  be  applied  to  such  alienations,  and  the  religions 
houses  themselves  to  be  principally  considered  in  forming 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain :  in  deducing  the  history  of  which 
statutes,  it  will  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  great 
address  and  subtle  contrivance  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  eluding 
from  time  to  time  the  laws  in  beings  and  the  zeal  with  which 
successive  parliaments  have  pursued  them  through  all  their 
finesses :  how  new  remedies  were  still  the  parents  of  new 
evasions ;  till  the  legislature  at  last,  though  with  difficulty, 
hath  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 

By  the  common  law,  any  man  might  dispose  of  his  lands  ^<^|^^  ^ 
to  any  other  private  man  at  his  own  discretion,  when  the  from  the 
feodal  restraints  of  alienation  were  worn  away.  Tet,  in 
consequence  of  these  it  was  always,  and  is  still  necessary, 
*  unless  authority  is  given  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Act  of 
Incorporation/  for  corporations  to  have  a  license  in  mort- 
main *from  the  crown,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  lands ;  •  S,  269. 
for  as  the  king  is  the  ultimate  lord  of  •  every  fee,  he  ought 
not,  unless  by  his  own. consent,  to  lose  his  privilege  of  es- 
dieats  and  other  feodal  profits,  by  the  vesting  of  lands  in 
tenants  that  can  never  be  attainted  or  die.  And  such  licenses 
of  mortmain  seem  to  have*  been  necessary  among  the  Saxons, 
above  sixty  years  before  the  Norman  conquest.  But  besides 
this  general  license  from  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  also  requisite,  whenever  there  was  a  mesne 
or  intermediate  lord  between  the  king  and  the  alienor,  to 
obtain  his  license  also  (upon  the  same  feodal  principles),  for 
the  alienation  of  the  specific  land.  And  if  no  such  license 
was  obtained,  the  king  or  other  lord  might  respectively  en- 
ter on  the  land  so  aliened  in  mortmain  as  a  forfeiture.  The 
necessity  of  this  license  from  the  crown  was  acknowledged 
by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  respect  of  advowsons, 
which  the  monks  always  greatly  coveted,  as  being  theEvMionof 
groundwork  of  subsequent  appropriations.    Yet,  such  were  the  cle^yf 
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the  influence  and  ingenuity  of  the  clergy,  that  (notwith- 
standing this  fundamental  principle)  we  find  that  the  largest 
and  most  considerable  dotations  of  religious  houses  happened 
within  less  than  two  centuries  after  the  conquest.  And* 
(when  a  license  could  not  be  obtained),  their  contrivance 
seems  to  have  been  this :  that,  as  the  forfeiture  for  such 
alienations  accrued  in  the  first  place  to  the  immediate  lord 
of  the  fee,  the  tenant  who  meant  to  alienate  first  conveyed 
his  lands  to  the  religious  house,  and  instantly  took  them 
back  again,  to  hold  as  tenant  to  the  monastery ;  which  kind 
of  instantajieous  seisin  was  probably  held  not  to  occasion 
any  forfeiture :  and  then  by  pretext  of  some  other  forfeiture^ 
surrender,  or  escheat,  the  society  entered  into  those  lands  in 
right  of  such  their  newly  acquired  seigniory,  as  immediate 
lords  of  the  fee.  But,  when  these  dotations  began  to  grow 
numerous,  it  was  observed  that  the  feodal  services,  ordained 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  were  every  day  visibly  with- 
drawn ;  that  the  circulation  of  landed  property  from  man 
*  S.  270.  to  man  began  to  ^stagnate ;  and  that  the  lords  were  cur- 
tailed of  the  fruits  of  their  seignories,  their  escheats,  ward- 
ships, reliefs,  and  the  like ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
Conveyances  vent  this,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Second  of  King  Henry 
houses  were  III.'s  Great  Charters,  and  afterwards  by  that  printed  in  our 
Umd' forfeited,  common  statute  books,  that  all  such  attempts  should  be 

void,  and  the  land  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
This  being  also     But,  as  this  prohibition  extended  only  to  religious  houses, 
duced  tie  rtat-  bishops  and  other  sole  corporatioog  were  not  included  there- 
*Jr 7Ed!T^  ^^  5  ^^^  *^®  aggregate  ecclesiastical  bodies  (who,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  observes,  in  this  were  to  be  commended,  that  they  ever 
had  of  their  counsel  the  best  learned  men  that  they  could 
get),  found  many  means  to  creep  out  of  this  statute,  by  buy- 
ing in  lands  that  were  bona  fide  holden  of  themselves  as 
lords  of  the  fee,  and  thereby  evading  the  forfeiture  j  or  by 
taking  long  leases  for  years,  which  first  introduced  those 
extensive  terms,  for  a  thousand  or  more  years,  which  are 
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now  80  frequent  in  conveyances.  This  produced  the  statute 
de  reUgioeie,  7  Edw.  I. ;  which  provided  that  no  person, 
religious  or  other  whatsoever,  should  buy,  or  sell,  or  receive 
under  pretence  of  a  gift,  or  term  of  years,  or  any  other  title 
whatsoever,  nor  should,  by  any  art  or  ingenuity,  appropriate 
to  himself  any  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain :  upon  pain 
that  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or,  on  his  default  for  one 
year,  the  lords  paramount,  and,  in  default  of  all  of  them,  the 
king,  might  enter  thereon  as  a  forfeiture. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  security  against  all  aliena-  Origin  of  cam" 

tions  in  mortmain  :  but  as  these  statutes  extended  only  to-tssr 

gifts  and  conveyances  between  the  parties,  the    religious 

houses  now  began  to  set  up  a  fictitious  title  to  the  land, 

which  it  was  intended  they  should  have,  and  to  bring  an 

^action  to  recover  it  against  the  tenant ;  who,  by  fraud  and       •«.  27i« 

collusion,  made  no  defence;  and  thereby  judgment  was 

given  for  the  religious  house,  which  then  recovered  the  land 

by  sentence  of  law  upon  a  supposed  prior  title.     And  thus 

they  had  the  honour  of  inventing  those  fictitious  adjudicar 

tions  of  right,  which  afterwards  became  the  great  assurance 

of  the  kingdom  under  the  name  of  common  recoveries.    But  The  statute  of 

upon  this  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  13  Edw.  I.  ^;»«*°**"»*«  | 

c.  32,  enacted,  that  in  such  cases  a  jury  shall  try  the  true 

right  of  the  demandants  or  bailiffs  to  the  land,  and  if  the 

religious  house  or  corporation  be  found  to  have  it,  they 

shall  still  recover  seisin ;  otherwise  it  shall  be  forfeited  to 

the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or  else  to  the  next  lord,  and 

finally  to  the  king,  upon  the  immediate  or  other  lord's  de- 

fjEkult.    And  the  like  provision  was  made  by  the  succeeding 

chapter,  in  case  the  tenants  set  up  crosses  upon  their  lands 

(the  badges  of  knights  templars  and  hospitallers),  in  order 

to  protect  them  from  the  feodal  demands  of  their  lords,  by 

virtue  of  the  privileges  of  those  religious  and  military  orders. 

So  careful  indeed  was  this  provident  prince  to  prevent  any 

future  evasions,  that  when  the  statute  of  qwia  emptores, 


• 
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18  Edw.  I.,  abolished  all  subinfeudations,  and  gave  liberty 
,  for  all  men  to  alienate  their  lands  to  be  holden  of  their  next 
immediate  lord,  a  proviso  was  inserted  that  this  should 
not  extend  to  authorize  any  kind  of  alienation  in  mort- 
main.   And  when  afterwards  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
king's  license  by  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  was  marked 
out,  by  the  statute  27  Ed.  I.  st.  2,  it  was  further  provided 
by  statute  34  Edw.  1.  st.  3,  that  no  such  license  should  be 
effectual  without  the  consent  of  the  mesne  or  intermediate 
lords. 
Nfivw  method       ^^^  ^^  it  was  found  diflBcult  to  set  bounds  to  eoclesias- 
deiSwdl^rSSe  ^^^  ingenuity ;  for  when  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
kSSfTeoffSw™  former  holds,  they  devised  a  new  method  of  conve3^ance,  by 
J^"*^-^*^®  which  the  lands  were  granted,  not  to  themselves  directly, 
houBM. '        tut  to  nominal  feof ees  to  the  vm  of  the  relirious  houses  > 
thus  distinguishing  between  the  possession  and  the  use,  and 
•S  272.     receiving  *the  actual  profits^  while  the  seisin  of  the  lands 
remained  in  the  nominal  feoffee ;  who  was  held  by  the 
courts  of  equity  (then  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy),  to 
be  bound  in  conscience  to  account  to  his  cestuy  que  use  for 
the  rents  and  emoluments  of  the  estate.    And  it  is  to  these 
inventions  that  our  practisers  are  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  uses  and  trusts,  the  foundation  of  modem  convey- 
ancing.   But,  unfortunately  for  the  inventors  themselves, 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their  new  device ; 
But  the  su-     for  the  statute  15  Eich.  II.  c.  5,  enacts,  that  the  lands  which 
n.  c  6,  mAde  had  been  so  purchased  to  uses  should  be  amortised  by  li- 
S?rtiltate8  of  cense  from  the  Crown,  or  else  be  sold  to  private  persons  ; 
mortmain.      ^^^  ^Yiai,  for  the  future,  uses  shall  be  subject  to  the  statute 
of  mortmain,  and  forfeitable  Uke  the  lands  themselves. 
And  whereas  the  statute  had  been  eluded  by  purchasing 
large  tracts  of  land,  adjoining  to  churches,  and  consecrating 
them  by  the  name  of  church-yards,  such  subtle  imagination 
is  also  declared  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  statute  of 
mortmain.    And  civil  or  lay  corporations,  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
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astical,  are  also  declared  to  be  within  the  mischief,  and  of 
course  within  the  remedy  provided  by  those  salutary  laws. 
And  lastly^  as  during  the  times  of  popery,  lands  were  fre- 
quently given  to  auperstitious  uses,  though  not  to  any 
corporate  bodies ;  or  were  made  liable  in  the  hands  of  heirs 
or  devisees  to  the  charge  of  obits,  chaunteries,  and  the  like, 
which  were  equally  pernicious  in  a  well-governed  state  as 
actual  alienations  in  mortmain^  therefore,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  the  statute  23  Hen.  YIII.  c.  10,  declares, 
that  all  future  grants  of  lands  for  any  of  the  purposes  afore- 
said, if  granted  for  any  longer  term  than  twenty  years,  shall 
be  void.  / 

'  The  definition  adopted  of  a  gift  to  superstitious  uses  is  '^ 
*'  one  which  has  for  its  object  the  propagation  of  a  religion 
not  tolerated  by  law."  Inasmuch  as ''  by  our  law  all  bodies  of 
Christians  enjoy  equal  toleration,"  it  has  been  held  in  On- 
tario, that  a  bequest  of  money  for  paying  for  masses  for 
the  repose  of  the  testator's  soul  is  not  invalid  as  a  supersti-  ^^ 
tious  use  (a).' 

It  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  granting  a  licence  ^^^  ^^ 

TDBiy  still  gTAQt 

of  mortmain,  to  remit  the  forfeiture,  so  far  as  relating  to  its  licences  to 

aliene  or  take 

own  rights ;  and  to  enable  any  spiritual  or  other  corporation  Uods,  &c.,  in 
to  purchase  and  hold  any  lands  or  tenements  in  perpetuity ; 
which  prerogative  is  declared  and  confirmed  by  the  Statute 
18  Edw.  m ,  st.  3,  c.  8.  But,  as  doubts  were  conceived  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  how  far  such  licence  was  valid,  since 
the  king  had  no  *  power  to  dispense  with  the  statutes  of  *S.  273. 
Mortmain  by  a  clause  of  non  obstante ;  and  as,  by  the  gradual 
declension  of  mesne  seigniories  through  the  long  operation 
of  the  statute  of  quia  emptores,  the  rights  of  intermediate 
lords  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  compass ;  it  was  there- 
fore provided  by  the  statute  7  &  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  37,  that  the 
crown  for  the  future,  at   its   own  discretion,  may  grant 

a)  ElmOey  ▼.  Madden  IS  Grant,  386. 
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licences  to  aliene  to  take  in  mortmain,  of  whomsoever  the 
V  tenements  may  be  holden. 

Ip  hath  also  been  held,  that  the  statute  23  Hen.  YIIL^ 
before  mentioned,  did  not  extend  to  anything  but  aupersti- 
tiovs  uses ;  and  that  therefore  a  man  may  give  lands  for  the 
Charitable      maintenance  of  a  school,  an^hf^pital^  or  any  other  charitable 
^^"'  uses.    But  as  it  was  apprehended,  from  recent  experience, 

tiiat  persons  on  their  death-beds  might  make  large  and  im- 
provident dispositions  even  for  these  good  purposes,  and 
defeat  the  political  ends  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain ;  it  is 
therefore  enacted  by  the  statute  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  that  no  lands 
*  S.  274.  or  tenements,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  thereon,  shall*  be 
^ven  for  or  charged  with  any  charitable  uses  whatsoever, 
imlftflft  l;iy  ^^^  indented,  executed  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  before  the  death  of  the 
donor,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six 
month  after  its  execution  (except  stock  in  the  public  funds, 
which  may  be  transferred  within  six  months  previous  to  the 
donor's  death),  and  unless  such  gift  be  made  to  take  effect 
immediately,  and  be  without  power  of  revocation :  and  that 
all  other  gifts  shall  be  void.  '  There  is  an  exception  in  favour 
of  purchases  and  transfers  "really  bona  fide  for  a  full  and 
"  valuable  consideration,  actually  paid  at  or  before  the  mak- 
"  ing  such  conveyance  or  transfer,  without  fraud  or  collu- 
\        «sion"(a). 

'  It  wiU  be  observed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  36,  which  is  not  in  strictness  a  statute  of  mortmain,  though 
sometimes  so  called,  a  gift  in  contravention  of  it  isjm^  and 
therefor  the  grantor  can  take  adv^ntoge  of  it.  So  also  it 
would  seem  that,  as  respects  the  objection  of  alienation  in 
mortmain,  the  grantor  can  take  advantage  of  the  invalidity 
of  a  conveyance  to  a  corporation,  which,  by  its  charter,  is 

(a)  Power  in  a  charier  to  incorporate,  "  to  take,  receive,  purchase,  acquire, 
hold,  poesess,  and  enjoy,"  lands  will  nut  exclude  the  operation  of  this  Act  Ftr* 
gu89on  V.  Qihiont  22  Grant,  36. 
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prednded  fix>m  aoquiring  lands :  but  in  other  cases  whereon, 
by  forfeiture  as  the  only  penalty,  the  crown  becomes  enti- 
tled, then  as  to  dvil  corporations  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  conyeyance  is  good  against  the  grantor,  and  the  grantor 
would  hold  till  the  Crown  should  claim '  (a). 

'  This  statute  of  Geo.  11.  and  the  statutes  of  mortmain  have 
been  held  to  be  in  force  here  (b),  subject  to  the  exception 
created  by  the  decision  before  referred  to  as  to  gifts  to  super- 
stitious uses.  Registry  in  the  county  r^istiy  ofBce  (if,  indeed 
that  can  be  deemed  requisite),  has  been  considered  equi- 
valent to  the  enrolment  required  by  the  statute.  The 
effect,  however,  of  the  Statutes  is  much  diminished  by  vari- 
ous Provincial  Acts.  By  the  R  S.  O.  c.  216,  any  religious  PiovincUdMto 
body  of  Christians  may  take  conveyances  for  site  of  a  church,  ^v^j^SLto* 
meeting-house,  &c.,or  "  other  religious  or  congregational  pur-  ^^^m" 
pose,"  in  the  name  of  trustees.  Powers  of  mortgaging  and 
leasing  are  granted,  also  power  to  any  such  body  to  take  by 
gifts  or  devise  any  lands^if  made  six  months  before  death  of 
donor;  the Jeed  of  conveyance  to  be  registered jwithin 
twelve  months  after  executipn,  and  of  lands  so  given  or 
devised,  and  not  to  exceed,  however,  one  thousand  dollars 
in  annual  value,  nor  are  they  to  be  held  for  more  than 
seven  years,  and  unless  disposed  of  within  that  period 
to  revert  to  the  donor  or  devisor,  or  his  representatives.  As 
to  any  special  Act  with  reference  to  any  religious  body  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  are  to  continue  imimpaired,  but  such 
body  is  fo  be  entitled  to  all  additional  privileges  conferred 
by  the  general  Act  By  3  Vic.  c.  74  (c),  certain  powers  of 
acquisition  of  and  dealing  with  lands  are  granted  to  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  by  8  Vic.  c  82, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.' 

(a)  See  pott,  a.  291,  and  Shelford  Mortmain,  p.  8,  bat  see  Brown  ▼.  McNah^ 
20  Grant,  179. 

{h)  Ante,  chap.  2 ;  Doe  Anderwn  v.  Todd,  2  U.  C.  R  82 ;  Mercer  y.  Heweton, 
9  C.  P.  U.  C.  349;  BaUtck  v.  WiUon,  7  C.  P.  U.  C.  28L 

(c)  A  will  has  been  held  to  be  a  eonvejfance  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
Doe  D.  Baker  ▼.  Clark,  7  U.  C.  R.  44. 


\ 
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*  By  R.  S.  O.  c.  167,  power  is  given  to  a^^five  or  more 
adults  to  incorporate  themselves  for  ajiy  b^evolent  or  pro- 
vident, or  any  other  purpose  not  illegal,  except  of  trade  or 
business,  or  within  the  provision  of  any  of  the  various  Acts 
named  in  the  empowering  Act,  which  Acts  relate  to  ceme- 
teries, companies  for  insurance,  construction  of  public  works, 
manufacturing,  mining,  &c  The  power  to  take  lands  by 
purchase  is  confined  to  what  is  required  for  actual  use  and 
occupation  for  the  piuposes  of  the  society ;  and  that  to  take 
by  gift,  devise  or  bequest,  is  also  limited  as  to  amount  and 
period  allowed  for  holding.  Somewhat  the  same  terms  as 
above  mentioned  are  contained  in  the  above  R  S.  O.  c.  216. 
_.  Under  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  150,  any  number  of  persons  not  less 

than  five,  may  become  incorporated  "  for  any  purposes  or 
objects  to  which  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  extends,  except  the  construction  and  working  of 
railways,  and  the  business  of  insurance,"  with  power  to 
/\    acquire  real  estate  requisite  for  their  business.' 
z.  AiieiiAtion     ^  In  cases  of  conveyance  by  fine  or  recovery,  when  such 
unatut,  grant-  mode  of  Conveyance  was  in  force,  or  by  feofiBnent  when  such 
Smr  than      a  cohveyance  had  a  tortious  effect,  such  alienations  by  par- 

thdr 


own. 


tioular  tenarUa,  when  they  were  greater  than  the  law  en- 
titled them  to  make,  and  divested  the  remainder  or  rever- 
sion, were  also  forfeitures  to  him  whose  right  was  attacked 
thereby.  As,  if  tenant  for  his  own  life  aliened  by  feoffinent 
or  fine  for  the  life  of  another,  or  in  tail,  or  in  fee ;  these 
being  estates,  which  either  must  or  may  last  longer  than  his 
own,  the  creating  them  is  not  only  beyond  his  power,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  his  interest,  but  was  also  a 
forfeiture  of  his  own  particular  estate  to  him  in  remainder 
or  reversion.  For  which  there  seem  to  be  two  reasons: 
First,  because  such  alienation  amounts  to  a  renunciation  of 
the  f  eodal  connexion  and  dependence ;  it  implies  a  refusal  to 
a  275.  perform  the  due  renders  and  services  to  the  lord  of  "^the  fee, 
of  which  fealty  is  constantly  one ;  and  it  tends  in  its  con- 
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seqnence  to  defeat  and  divest  the  remainder  or  reversion  ex- 
pectant; asthereforethat  is  pat  in  jeopardy  by  sack  act  of 
the  particular  tenant,  it  is  bat  JQst^  that,apon  disooveiy,  the 
particular  estate  shoald  be  forfeited  and  taken  firom  him, 
who  has  shewn  so  manifest  an  inclination  to  make  an  im- 
proper ose  of  itw  The  other  reason  is,  becaose  the  partieolar 
tenant,  by  granting  a  laiger  estate  than  his  own,  has  by  his 
own  act  determined  and  put  an  entire  end  to  his  own  ori- 
ginal int^nest ;  and  on  such  determination  the  next  taker 
is  entitled  to  enter  regalarly,  as  in  his  remainder  or  re- 
version. 

0 

'  It  should  be  mentioned  that  forfeiture  as  above  ex-  No  UxMtan 
plained  would  only  take  place  on  a  conveyance  by  way  of  cmm,  m  aU 
feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin,  or  by  fine  or  recovery,  and  ^^*^^*^*"*** 
not  where  it  was  by  what  is  tenned  an  innocent  convey- 
ance, as  one  operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses.    Thus  a 
conveyance  by  way  of  baigain  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand 
seized,  would  not  work  a  disseisin  or  a  forfeiture.    And  as 
fines  and  recoveries  are  now  abolished,  and  a  feofBnent  no 
longer  has  a  tortious  operation,  and  is  thus  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  vnnooent  conveyance,  it  would  seem  that 
the  consequences  on  conveyance  by  feoffinent  would  be  no 
more  than  on  any  other  innocent  conveyance,  and  so  no 
forfeiture.' 

The  same  law  above  laid  down  with  regard  to  tenants  for 
life  held  also  with  respect  to  all  tenants  of  the  mere  freehold, 
or  of  chattel  interests ;  but  if  tenant  in  tail  aliened  in  fee, 
this  was  no  immediate  forfeiture  to  the  remainder-man,  but 
a  mere  discontinuance  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  estate  tail, 
which  the  issue  *  might'  afterwards  avoid  by  due  course  of 
law  :  for  he  in  remainder  or  reversion  hath  only  a  very  re- 
mote and  barely  possible  interest  therein,  until  the  issue  in 
tail  is  extinct.  But,  in  case  of  such  forfeitures  by  particular 
tenants,  all  legal  estates  by  them  before  created,  as,  if  tenant 
for  twenty  years  granted  a  lease  for  fifteen,  and  all  charges 
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Disclaimer  of 

iteniirea 

iorfeitare. 


&276 


On  tenancy 
from  year  to 
year,  or  at 
will,  dispenflOB 
with  neoeedty 
of  notice  to 
quit. 


by  him  lawfully  made  on  the  lands,  shall  be  good  and  avail- 
able  in  law.  For  the  law  will  not  hurt  an  innocent  lessee 
for  the  &u]t  of  his  lessor ;  nor  permit  the  lessor,  after  he 
has  granted  a  good  and  lawful  estate,  by  his  own  act,  to 
avoid  it,  and  defeat  the  interest  which  he  himself  has  created. 

Equivalent,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  consequences,  to  an 
illegal  alienation  by  the  particular  tenant,  is  the  civil  crime 
of  disdcmner ;  as,  where  a  tenant  who  holds  of  any  lord, 
neglects  to  render  him  the  due  services,  and,  upon  an  action 
brought  to  recover  them,  disclaims  to  hold  of  his  lord 
Which  disclaimer  of  tenure  in  any  court  of  record  is  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  lands  to  the  lord,  upon  reasons  most  apparently 
feodal.  And  so  likewise,  if  in  any  court  of  record  the 
^particular  tenant  does  any  act  which  amounts  to  a  virtual 
disclaimer ;  if  he  claims  any  greater  estate  than  was  granted 
him  at  the  first  infeodation,  or  takes  upon  himself  those  rights 
which  belong  only  to  tenants  of  a  superior  class ;  if  he  af- 
firms the  reversion  to  be  in  a  stranger  by  attorning  (a)  as 
his  tenant,  collusive  pleading,  and  the  like,  such  behaviour 
amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  particular  estate. 

'  A  mere  verbal  disclaimer,  out  of  court,  however,  will  not 
create  a  forfeiture  where  the  tenant  holds  for  a  term  certain 
(b) ;  and  though  such  a  disclaimer  by  a  tenant  from  year  to 
year,  or  at  will,  whose  estate  may  be  determined  by  proper 
notice  to  quit,  may  subject  him  to  be  forthwith  treated  as  a 
ti^spasser,  and  immediate  proceedings  in  ejectment  may  be 
taken  by  his  landlord  without  any  notice  to  quit,  and  before 
his  tenancy  would  otherwise  terminate ;  this  does  not  proceed 
so  much  on  the  ground  that  the  necessity  of  any  evidence  of 
notice  to  quit  is  dispensed  with ;  for  such  notice  could  only  be 
requisite  in  case  of  a  tenancy,  and  the  party  disclaiming  has 
by  his  disclaimer  himself  denied  the  existence  of  the  tenancy, 


(a)  But  attornment  has  ne  longer  a  tortious  effect  by  11  Greo.II.  c.  19,  s.  IL 
(6)  Doe  d,  OravtB  v.  WeHU,  10  A«  &  K,  tupra ;  Prince  v.  Mowey  14  C.  P.  V 
C.  349;  Doev.  SicwaH,!  U.  C.  R  512, 
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and  therefore  cannot  insist  on  it  in  an  action  by  the  land- 
lord (a).  And  a  disclaimer  to  have  such  an  effect  must  be 
such  as  to  amount  to  a  distinct  repudiation  of  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  a  mere  refusal  to  pay  rent  till  the 
tenant  could  ascertain  whether  some  third  person  claiming 
it  was  not  entitled,  would  not  amount  to  a  disclaimer  (&).'  tC 
'  Some  difference  has  arisen  in  the  courts  here  (c)  as  to  Denial  of  Und- 

^  ^  lord's  title  in 

whether  or  no,  where  a  tenant,  on  ejectment  brought  by  his  ejectment, 
landlord,  by  his  notice  of  defence  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  51,  s.  9,  ^^ 
seta  up  title  in  himself  and  also  denies  his  landlord! a  tiUe, 
such  notice,  and  the  putting  the  landlord  to  proof  of  his 
title,  amounts  to  a  disclaimer  for  the  purposes  at  least  of 
precluding  the  defendant  from  insisting  on  what  he  might 
otherwise  set  up  as  a  defence,  as  that  his  tenancy  from  year 
to  year,  or  at  will,  under  the  plaintiff,  has  not  been  legally 
determined  by  notice  to  quit :  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  ^^ 
from  the  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  where  the  court 
were  not  unanimous,  this  much  is  clear,  and  it  answers  our 
purpose  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  disclaimer,  that 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  court  in  the  case),  ''  when  the 
parties  actually  come  to  trial,  the  conduct  of  the  defendant, 
if  he  be  in  truth  tenant  to  the  claimant,  may,  as  it  would 
have  done  if  there  had  been  no  such  provision  in  the  statute, 
affect  his  right  to  defend,  and  if  then  he  adopts  a  course 
amounting' to  a  disclaimer,  he  must  take  the  consequences," 
and,  as  stated  in  another  case,  "cannot  first  of  aU  compel  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  his  title  and  then  set  up  a  tenancy  under  . 
him." ' 

III.  Lapse  is  a  species  of  forfeiture,  whereby  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinary  by  neglect 

(a)  Doe  V.  RoUing$,  4  C.  B;,  192,  per  Manle,  J.  Per  T/ord  Wenaleydale,  Arch- 
IM  V.  JSfeuUp,  9  H.  L.  Ca.  381,  referring  to  Dot  d.  Graves  v.  WelU^  10  A.  &  £. 
427 ;  but  aee  Doe  V  ffetid,  2  U.  C.  B.  194. 

(6)  HuntY.  AUgood^C  B.  N.  S.  253 ;  Jones  ▼.  MiUs,  C.  B.  N.  S.  788. 

(c)  Thompson  v.  Falcwur,  13  C.  P.  XT.  0.  78  ;1  CaHwright  v.  McPherson,  20 
XT.  C.  R  201;  HoughUm  v.  Thomson,  25.  U  C.  R  66L 
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of  the  patron  to  present,  to  the  metropolitan  by  neglect  of 
the  ordinary,  and  to  the  king  by  neglect  of  the  metropolitan. 
For  it  being  for  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  the 
public,  that  the  church  should  be  provided  with  an  officiating 
minister,  the  law  has  therefore  given  this  right  of  lapse,  in 
order  to  quicken  the  patron ;  who  might  otherwise,  by  suf- 
fering the  church  to  remain  vacant,  avoid  paying  his  eccle- 
siastical dues,  and  frustrate  the  pious  intentions  of  his 
ancestors. 

*S.  281.  *Y,  The  next  kind  of  forfeitures  are  those  by  breach  or 

V.  By  breach  non-perf  ormance  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  estate,  either 
for^TO  of  expressly  by  deed,  at  its  original  creation,  or  impliedly,  by 
conditions.       j^^^  trom  a  principle  of  natural  reason.     Both  which  we 

considered  at  large  in  a  former  chapter  (c). 
V 

VI.  By  waste,      VI.  I  therefore  now  proceed  to  (what  was  formerly)  ano- 

ther species  of  forfeiture,  viz.,  by  waste.    Waste,  vastum,  is 
a  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  gardens,  trees,  or  other  cor- 
poreal hereditaments,  to  the  disherison  of  him  that  hath  the 
remainder  or  reversion  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail, 
which  is  either     Waste  is  either  voly^ntarj/,  which  is  a  crime  of  commission, 

volnntaryior  v  it        j  t_  -x   •  •     •  v  -l    • 

permissiTe.      ^3  by  pulling  down  a  house ;  or  it  IS  permisavm.  which  is  a 
matter  of  omission  only,  as  by  suffering  it  to  fall  for  want  of 
necessary  reparations.    Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to 
As  to  what      ^^^  freehold  or  inheritance  is  waste.    Therefore  removing 
^^^*^*^^    wainscot,  floors,  or  other  things  once  fixed  to  the  freehold  of 
a  house,  is  waste.    If  a  house  be  destroyed  by  tempest, 
lightning  or  the  like,  which  is  the  act  of  Providence,  it  is  no 
Liability  on     waste :  but  otherwise,  if  the.  house  be  burnt  by  the  careless- 
fire  or  the  art  ^^ss  or  negligence  of  the  lessee ;  though  now  by  the  statutd 
of  GoA           g  j^j^Q  Q  21j  no  action  will  lie  against  a  tenant  for  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind.    See  also  12  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  and  14  Geo. 
III.  c.  78,ss.  84, 86,  the  latter  statute  is  substantially  the  same 
» 

(a)  See  ch.  11. 
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as  the  statute  of  Anne.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between 
accidental  fire  and  one  arising  finom  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence, and  the  absence  of  this  distinction  in  the  text,  more 
especially  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commentaries,  p.  431, 
is  commented  on  in  one  case  (a),  wherein  the  distinction  is 
pointed  out  between  n^ligence  and  accident ;  in  the  former 
ease  the  tenant  would  be  liable.  If  the  tenant  have  cove- 
nants to  repair,  without  exception  in  case  of  fire,  he  will 
be  bound  to  rebuild ;  so  also  though  destruction  happen  by 
the  act  of  Qod  (6) ;  and  even  though  such  exception  be  made 
in  the  covenant  to  repair,  still  if  none  be  made  in  the  cove- 
nant to  pay  rent,  the  rent  must  be  paid,  notwithstanding 
destruction  of  the  thing  demised* 

Tij^r  is  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  to  cut  down  such  WmI9. 
or  do  any  other  act  whereby  the  timber  may  decay  is 
waste:  'but  the  remarks  of  the  learned  Commentator 
must  be  taken  subject  to  the  observations  hereafter  made. 
Moreover  in  modem  cases,  as  in  Drake  v.  Wigle^  waste  is 
said  to  be  of  a  flexible  nature,  and  variable  according  to 
circumstances/  •  Underwood  the  tenant  may  cut  down  at 
any  seasonable  time  *  that  he  pleases ;  and  may  take  suffi-  •  s.  sss. 
cient  estovers  of  common  right,  for  house-bote  and  cart-bote; 
unless  restrained  (which  is  usual),  by  particular  covenants  ./ 
or  exceptions.  The  conversion  of  land  from  one  species  to 
another  is  waste ;  to  convert  wood, 'meadow,  or  pasture,  into 
arable ;  to  turn  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture,  into  woodland ; 
or  to  turn  arable  or  woodland  into  meadow  or  pasture,  are 
all  of  them  waste.  For,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  it 
not  only  changes  the  course  of  husbandry,  but  the  evidence 
of  the  estate,  when  such  a  dose,  which  is  conveyed  and  des- 
cribed as  pasture  is  found  to  be  arable,  and  e  converA.  And 
the  same  rule  was  observed,  for  the  same  reason,  with  regard 
to  cpnverting  one  species  of  edifice  into  another,  even 

(a)  rmur^.  Fhi^pard,  U  Q.  B. 347  ;  lee  sIm  ffaifonT.  WM,  19  IT.  C.  &• 
!»«.  (6)  2  WniB.  8Miiid«n,  428  a. 

20 
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though  improved  in  its  value.  To  open  the  land  to  search 
for  mines  of  metal,  coal,  &c.,  is  waste ;  for  that  is  a  detii* 
ment  to  the  inheritance ;  but,  if  the  pits  or  mines  were  open 
before,  it  is  no  waste  for  the  tenant  to  continue  di/arging 
them  for  his  own  use ;  for  it  has  now  become  the  mere  an- 
nual profit  of  the  land. 

'  In  the  former  edition  of  this  book,  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  subject  of  waste.  We  may  now  add  tliat^what 
is  above  stated  as  to  conversion  of  the  character  of  the  land 
being  waste  in  consequence  of  its  changing  the  evidence  of 
the  estate,  is  of  little  or  no  weight  in  modem  times,  and 
especially  not  in  Ontario,  where  a  system  of  registry  pre- 

Hdiontiiig  ^^^^  (^)*  Then,  again,  waste  may  be  mdhratvag  in  ita 
character,  and  so  such  as  a  Court  of  Equity  will  not  re- 
strain (&),  and  for  which  no  jury  would  give  damages ;  and 
thus  the  mere  change  from  one  kind  of  edifice  to  another  of 
greater  value  is  not  necessarily,  ipso  fwio,  waste.' 

ciMring  wild  '  The  question  as  between  tenant  for  life  and  r^ooainder- 
man  or  reversioner  to  clear  wild  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation,  was,  as  we  have  said,  referred  to  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  this  work.  Since  then  some  cases  (o)  have  been  de- 
cided, but  in  neither  does  the  question  seem  to  have  been 
presented  in  the  simple  form  as  to  whether,  admitting  the 
reversioner  would  be  damnified  as  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
heritance by  the  clearing  the  land,  and  converting  it  into  a 
iaxm  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  such  conversion  is 
waste.  Whether  damnification  has  resulted  from  the  con- 
version, if  it  has  taken  place,  or  will  result,  if  it  should,  is  a 
question  of  fact  If  determined  in  the  aflSrmative,  the  cases 

(a)  See  the  obeer nations  of  0*Hagan,  Lord-Juftioe,  in  Doheiiijf  t.  AUman^ 
L.  R.  8  H.  L.  720. 

{b)  DohirtM  v.  Attman,  mpnu  See  elw  SimimoM  v.  Nwion^  7  Blng.  610,  per 
TindAl,  J.,  And  2  Roll  Ab.  814,  p.  fi.    . 

(c)  Caiii|)6eay.  iSM^,  44U.  C.  R.449;  Draie  t.  ITvIe,  24  C.  P.  U.  C.  406. 
In  GfmUn  t.  CMwdlilZ  Or.  498,  Vankoug^et,  C,  does  not  aeem  to  have  de- 
cided thai  a  iMMe  lor  yean  of  wild  lands  oonld  not  out;  he  aayi  tha  tenant 
wanted  the  timber,  withoat  any  obligation  "  to  dear  the  luid.** 
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do  not  Beem  to  be  conclasive,  as  the  pleadings  were  either 
insofllcient  to  bring  up  the  question  in  the  simple  form 
above  referred  to,  or  they  turned  on  covenants  in  reference 
to  the  injury  complained  of,  and  did  not  call  for  dedsion  on 
the  simple  question.' 

'  The  tenant  for  life  may  well  urge  that,  as  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  taxes,  at  least  where  under  the  same  title  he  takes 
productive  property  (a),  the  wild  land  would  be  da/mnoaa 
hosreditas,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  make  it  productive  by 
cultivation,  and  that,  even  though  the  individual  reversioner 
might  be  more  benefited  by  the  land  coming  to  him  as. 
virgin  soil,  and  witii  timber  of  great  value,  yet  public  policy 
requites  that  land  should  be  made  annually  productive^ 
rather  than  lie  idle  for  perhaps  many  years.  American 
cases  recognise  this  view  (6).  In  England,  too,  it  seems, 
even  in  early  times,  to  have  been  recognised:  thtis,  in  Bacon 
Ab.  Waste  ch.  1,  is  this  note:  "  Some  say  that  ploughing 
must  be  prohibited  by  covenant  to  pay  so  much  an  acre,  for 
that  absolute  restraint  firom  ploughing  is  void."  ' 

'  In  the  case  of  a  lease  of  wild  land  for  a  term  of  years  re-  LeaM0  of  wild 
serving  rent,  there  is,  |ierhap6,  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  right  to  bring  under  cidtivation  which  does  not  apply 
wh^i  the  land  comes  to  a  tenant  for  life,  paying  no  rent ; 
for  in  the  former  case  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  the  parties 
intended  that  rent  should  be  paid  during  the  term,  and  yet 
the  land  yield  no  income.  To  hold  that  a  lessee,  for  a  term 
or  for  life,  paying  rent,  might  cut  timber  in  order  to  cidti* 
vate  would  be  but  to  conform  to  the  old  common  law,  before 
the  existence  of  feuds,  as  Sir  W.  Blackstone  states  it 
to  have  been*  He  says:  "Waste  was  not  punishable  by 
any  tenant,  save  only  in  three  persons :  guardian  in  chiv- 
alry, tenant  in  dower,  and  by  the  curtesy,  and  not  in  tenant 
for  life  or  years.    And  the  reason  for  the  diversity  was  this, 

(a)  Orejf  ▼.  JffofeA,  18  Qnnt,  72 ;  Biicoe  t.  VanSearU,  6  Grant,  438. 
(6)  WaahbumRL  Ptop.  2  ed.  lOS ;  4  Kent  Cknn.  78. 


waste. 


X 
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that  the  estates  of  the  three  former  were  created  by  the  act 
of  the  law  itself,  which,  therefore,  gave  a  remedy  against 
them ;  but  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  coming  in  by  the 
lease  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  he  might  have  provided 
agaiTist  waste,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  his  own  faidt.*^  ' 
Prooeedi  of  *  ^  England,  when  tiie  cutting  down  of  timber  that  might 
otherwise  decay  is  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in 
the  property,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  permitted  the 
tenant  for  life  to  cut  it ;  the  proceeds  being  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  remainder,  but  the  annual  interest  given 
to  the  tenant  for  life.  Further  questions  arise  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  timber,  or  its  proceeds,  which  did  not  need 
cutting,  in  the  case  where  the  cutting  would  be  waste,  and 
where  it  would  not  be  waste,  and  whether  the  English  law 
on  the  subject  would  apply,  and  how,  in  the  case  of  wild 
lands  being  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation  (a).  It 
has  been  said  that ''  where  the  waste  is  wholly  unauthorized, 
the  proceeds  of  the  waste,  or  things -wasted,  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  first  estate  unimpeadiable  for  waste,  if  there 
be  one  in  existence  at  the  time,  and  if  there  be  none,  it  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  the  first  estate  of  inlieritance,  and 
ought  to  be  retained  for  his  benefit,  the  annual  interest  in 
this  case  not  being  given  to  the  tenant  for  life  so  improperly 
committing  waste  "  (6).' 

In  favour  of  the  owners  of  the  inheritance,  the  statutes 
of  Marlbridge,  of  Henry  III.,  and  of  Gloucester,  of  Edward 
I.,  provided  that  the  writ  of  waste  shall  not  only  lie  against 
tenants  by  the  law  of  England  (or  curtesy),  and  those  in 
dower,  but  against  any  farmer  or  other  that  holds  in  any 

« 

(a)  Boifot  V.  Bflvoe,  32  Bea.  609 ;  Qtni  v,Barri9on,  John  617 ;  tiotoB  lo  Bawiet 
Gate,  Tud  Lg.  Ca.  Bl  Prop.  107. 

(6)  Broom's  Commentaries,  voL  2,  p.  236,  and  note  u,  referring  to  Bagmt  t. 
Bagotf  and  Otni  ▼.  Harriion,  iupra,  stating  that  in  the  latter  case  a  doabt  was 
expressed  as  to  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  text  in  respect  of  a  tenant  for  life 
unimpeachable  for  waste  taking  the  corpus  to  the  exdosion  of  owner  of  the 
iaheritance. 
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manner  for  life  or  years.  So  that,  all  tenants  merely  for  life 
or  for  '  a  term  certain  '  have  been  punishable  or  liable  to  be 
impeached  for  waste,  both  voluntary  and  permissive ;  unless 
their  leases  be  made,  as  sometimes  they  are,  without  im- 
peachment of  waste  abaqtic  impeiitione  vasti ;  that  is,  with 
a  provision  or  protection  that  no  man  shall  vm/petere,  or  sue 
him  for  waste  committed.  But  tenant  in  tail  after  possi- 
bility of  issue  extinct  is  not  impeachable  for  waste ;  because 
his  estate  was  at  its  creation  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  so 
not  within  the  statutes.  \^ 

'  The  old  writ  of  waste  is  now  abolished  by  4  William  IV.  Writ  of  Warte 

"^  abolished  by 

c.  1,  R.  S.  O.  c.  51,  s.  75,  and  so  no  forfeiture  of  the  place  R.  S.  O.  c.  6i. 

wasted  takes  place  as  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester. 

The  present  remedy  is  by  action  on  the  case  at  law,  or  if  the  Pnaent  reme> 

.     .  .  .  dies  at  law, 

waste  be  not  mere  permissive  waste,  by  injunction  to  res- 
train the  committing  of  waste  in  equity.     It  has  been  said' 
that  no  action  at  law  will  lie  for  permissive  waste  against  ] 
tenant  from  year  to  year  or  at  will  (a),  but  it  seems  it  will 
lie  against  tenant  for  a  term  or  for  life  (&).     Courts  of' 
of  equity  not  only  interfere  to  prevent  voluntary  waste  at  f^^'^^^* 
law,  but  also  to  restrain  that  species  of  waste  for  which  waste. 
there  is  no  remedy  at  law,  and  therefore  called  equitable 
waste :  thus  a  tenant  for  life  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
is  as  above  mentioned  not  liable  at  law  for  waste,  but  still 
he  will  be  restrained  at  equity  from  committing  malicious, 
extravagant,  and  humoursome  waste,  as  pulling  down  a  man- 
sion house,  or  farm  houses,  felling  timber  planted  or  left 
st^ding  for  shelter  or  ornament  of  a  mansion  house  or 
grounds  (o) :  and  so  also  will  a  tenant  in  fee  whose  estate  isN 
liable  to  be  defeated  by  an  executory  gift  over. 

(a)  Tnd.  Lg.  Casev,  92. 

(6)  FBUai06y  y.  (Tower,  11  Ex.  293 ;  HmiuU  y.  MaiOand,  16  M.  &  W.  257. 
{€).  Am  to  relief  in  equity,  see  Gurih  r.  Cotton,  1  White  &  Tiid.  Lg*  Cases,  2 
Ed.  604,  and  Tud.  Lr.  Ca.  Rl.  Prop.  107,  BowUi^  Gate. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  TITLE  BY  ALIENATION. 

Of  title  by  The  most  usual  and  universal  method  of  aoquiring  a  title 

conToyanoe.  to  real  estates  is  that  of  aUenation,  oonveyaace  or  purchase 
in  its  limited  sense ;  under  which  may  be  comprised  any 
method  wherein  estates  are  voluntarily  resigned  by  one  man, 
and  accepted  by  another ;  whether  that  be  effected  by  sale, 
gift,  marriage,  settlement,  devise,  or  other  transmission  of 
property,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 
AiMwition  by  This  means  of  taking  estates  by  alienation,  is  not  of  equal 
'  antiquity  in  the  law  of  England  with  that  of  taking  them 
by  descent.  For  we  may  remember  that,  by  the  f  eodal  law 
(a),  a  pure  and  genuine  feud  could  not  be  transferred  from 
one  feudatory  to  another  without  the  consent  of  H^  lord ; 
lest  thereby  a  feeble  or  suspicious  tenant  might  have  been 
substituted  and  imposed  upon  him  to  perform  the  feodal  ser- 
v;ces,*instead  of  one  on  whose  abilities  and  fidelity  he  could 
depend.  Neither  could  the  feudatory  then  subject  the  land 
to  his  debts ;  for  if  he  might,  the  feodal  restraint  of  aliena- 
tion would  have  been  easily  frustrated  and  evaded.  And  as 
he  could  not  alien  it  in  his  life-time,  so  neither  could  he  by 
will  defeat  the  succession,  by  devising  his  feud  to  another 
£Bimily ;  nor  even  alter  the  course  of  it,  by  imposing  particu- 
lar limitations,  or  prescribing  an  unusual  path  of  descent. 
Nor,  in  short,  could  he  aliene  the  estate,  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord,  unless  he  had  also  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  own  apparent  or  presumptive  heir.  And  therefore  it  was 
""S.  288.  very  usual  in  antient  feoffments  to  express  that  *the  ali^ia- 
tion  was  made  by  consent  of  the  heir  of  the  feoffor;  or  some- 

(a)  See  b.  57,  p.  85^ 
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times  for  the  heir-apparent  himself  to  join  with  the  feoffor 
in  the  grant.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  feodal  obliga* 
tion  was  looked  upon  to  be  reciprocal,  the  lord  could  not 
aliene  or  transfer  hi^  seignioiy  without  the  consent  of  his 
vassal :  for  it  was  esteemed  unreasonable  to  subject  a  feuda- 
toiy  to  a  new  superior,  with  whom  he  might  have  a  deadly 
enmity,  without  his  own  approbation ;  or  even  to  transfer  his 
fealty,  without  his  being  thoroughly  apprised  of  it,  that  he 
might  know  with  certainty  to  whom  his  renders  and  services 
were  due,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  a  lawful  distress  for 
rent  from  a  hostile  seizing  of  his  cattle  by  the  lord  of  a 
neighbouring  clan.  This  consent  of  the  vaasal  was  expressed 
by  what  was  called  cUtomvng,  or  professing  to  become  the 
tenant  of  the  new  lord ;  which  doctrine  of  attornment  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  leases  for  life  or  years.  For  if 
one  bought  an  estate  with  any  lease  for  life  or  years  stand- 
ing out  thereon,  and  the  lessee  or  tenant  refused  to  attorn 
to  the  purchaser  and  to  become  his  tenant,  the  grant  or  con- 
tract was  in  most  cases  void,  or  at  least  incomplete ;  which 
was  also  an  additional  clog  upon  alienations. 

But  by  degrees  this  feodal  severity  is  worn  off;  and  ex- 
perience hath  shewn,  that  property  best  answers  the  purposes 
of  civil  life,  especially  in  commercial  countries,  when  its 
transfer  and  circulation  are  totally  free  and  nnrestrained. 
The  restrictions  were  in  general  removed  by  the  statute  of 
quia  emptorea  (a),  whereby  all  persons,  except  the  king's 
tenants  vn  eapUe,  were  left  at  liberty  to  aliene  all  or  any  part 
of  their  lands  at  their  own  discretion  (b). 

As  to  the  power  of  chargvng  lands  with  the  debts  of  the 
owner,  this  was  introduced  so  early  as  Stat.  Westm.  2  (c) 
which  subjected  a  moiety  of  the  tenant's  lands  to  executions, 
for  debts  recovered  by  law ;  as  the  whoU  of  them  was  likewise 
subjected  to  be  pawned  in  a  statute  merchant  by  the  statute 

(a)  18  Edw.  I.  0. 1.  (6)  See  m.  72,  9L  (c)  ISEdw.  I.  o.  !& 
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de  TnereatorihtiSt  made  the  same  year,  and  in  a  statnte  staple 
by  statute  27  Edw.  III.  c.  9,  and  in  other  similar  recognis- 
«  8.  290.  ances  by  statute*  23  Hen.  YUI.  c  6.  'And  now,  in  Ontario, 
the  whole  of  them  is  subject  to  be  sold'  for  the  debts  of  the 
owner.'  The  restraint  of  devising  lands  by  will,  except  in 
some  places  by  particular  custom,  lasted  longer ;  that  not 
being  totally  removed,  till  the  abolition  of  the  military 
tenures.  The  doctrine  of  aUom/menta  continued  still  later 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  became  extremely  troublesome, 
though  many  methods  were  invented  to  evade  them ;  till  at 
last,  they  were  made  no  longer  necessary  to  complete  the 
grant  or  conveyance,  by  statute  4  &  5  Anne,  c  16 ;  but  notice 
to  the  tenant  by  the  assignee  of  reversioner  is  requisite  to 
secure  payment  of  rent  from  the  tenant,  as  payments  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  agreement  are  valid.  And  if  the  rent  be 
paid  in  advance  and  notice  of  the  assignment  given  before 
the  rent  became  payable  the  payment  would  be  invalid  to 
Thedoctrineof  the  assignee  (a),  and  by  statute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  the  attom- 
ment  of  any  tenant  shall  not  affect  the  possession  of  any 
lands,  unless  made  with  consent  of  the  landlord,  or  to  a  mort- 
gagee after  the  mortgage  is  forfeited,  or  by  direction  of  a 
court  of  justice. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  alienation,  let  us  first  inquire, 
briefly,  t(;Ao  may  aliene,  and  to  t(;Aof»;  and  then,  more  largely, 
how  a  man  may  aliene,  or  the  several  modes  of  conveyance. 

L  VHio  may       I.  Who  may  aliene,  and  to  whom :  or,  in  other  words,  who 

aliene,  and  to.  •t^J••  ii«  r*  aji.* 

whom.  IS  capable  of  conveying  and  who  of  purchasing.  And  herem 

we  must  consider  rather  the  incapacity,  than  capacity,  of 

the  several  parties ;  for  all  persons  in  posseaaion  are  prima 

fade  capable  of  conveying,  and  all  persons  whatsoever  of 

What  may  or  purchasing,  unless  the  law  has  laid  them  under  any  particu- 

a^oied  or       hu"  disabilities.    But  if  a  man  had  only  in  him  the  right 

****"*  of  either  possession  or  property,  he,  whilst  disseised,  could  not^ 

(a)  Doe  <L  SichoU  ▼.  8aundtr$,  L.  R.  5,  C  P.  6S9. 


/ 
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'  before  the  Act  of  14  and  15  Vic  R.  8.  O.  c  98/  convey  it  to 
any  other,  lest  pretended  titles  might  be  granted  to  great 
men,  whereby  justice  might  be  trodden  down,  and  the  weak 
oppressed  (a).  Yet  reversions  and  vested  remarnders  might 
have  been  granted ;  because  the  possession  of  the  particular 
tenant  is  the  possession  of  him  in  reveiaion  or  remainder ; 
but  eontiTigenciea,  and  mere  possibiUtiea,  though  they  might 
be  released  '  as  thereby  tending  to  render  entire  and  unim- 
paired vested  estates,  or  devised  by  will,  or  might  pass  to 
the  heir  or  executor,  yet  could  not  before  that  statute '  be 
assigned  to  a  stranger,  unless  coupled  with  some  present  in- 
terest ;  '  but  this  doctrine  only  held  good  at  law,  and  not  in 
equity/  ^ 

Persons  attainted  of  treason,  felony,  and  prcemunire,  are  Penons  at- 
incapable  of  conveying,  from  the  time  of  the  offence  com-  mm,  &c,  inca- 
mitted,  provided  attainder  follows :  for  such  conveyance  by  ^yi^.  ^"^^ 
them  may  tend  to  defeat  the  king  of  his  forfeiture,  or  the 
*  lord  of  his  escheat  (6).    But  they  may  purchase  for  the        *  S.  291. 
benefit  of  the  crown,  or  the  lord  of  the  fee,  though  they  are 
disabled  to  hold :  the  lands  so  purchased,  if  after  attainder^ 
being  subject  to  immediate  forfeiture ;  if  before,  to  escheat, 
as  well  as  forfeiture,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
So  also,  corporations,  religious  or  others,  may  purchase  lands ; 
yet,  unless  they  have  a  licence  to  hold  in  mortmain,  or  have 
authority  by  statute,  they  cannot  retain  such  purchase ;  but 
it  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, '  being  in  Canada 
the  Sovereign ;   though,  if  the  charter  of  the  corporation 
forbids  their  acquisition  of  lands,  or  some  statute  declares 
conveyances  to  it  shall  be  void,  it  seems  the  grantor  will  be 
entitled  (c).'  / 

Idiots  and  persons  of  nonsane  memory  (d),  infants  («),  Conrtjtaum 

and  puiohaM» 


(a)  Ca  Litt.  214.  (6)  AnU,  ss.  72,  244.  (e)  See  ante,  s.  274. 

(<i)  Ab  to  who  are  idiots,  lunatics,  ftc,  and  the  distinction  between  them,  see 
Taung  r,  Toung^  10  Grant,  266 ;  re  MeSherry,  10  Grant. 

{e)  MWm  y.  Dam»,  9  C.  P.  XT.  C.  610 ;  GUekriat  t.  JUtmrnp,  27  XT.  C.  a 
100;  FeatheraUnu  y.  McDoneU,  16  C.  P.  XT.  C.  102,inwhioh  case  Oraeer.  WkUe- 
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bj  idioti,  in-  and  persoBS  under  duress,  are  not  totally  disabled  either  to 
«oiis  ^ifluie,  or  convey  or  puiehase,  but  sub  modo  only.  For  their  oonvey- 
vcndftbie.    ftBoee  Slid  purchases  are  voidable,  but  not  actually  void. 


when  apparently  of  sound  mind,  from  a  person  ignorant  of 
the  lunacy,  cannot  it  seems  be  vacated,  nor  the  money  paid 
recovered  back  (a).  As  to  the  defence  of  lunacy,  and  the 
right  to  avoid  a  contract  or  grant,  the  court  in  one  case  (b) 
thus  alluded  to  them :  "  The  old  doctrine  was,  that  a  man 
could  not  set  up  his  own  lunacy,  though  such  as  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about  in  contracting,  and  the  same 
doctrine  was  applied  to  drunkenness.  Modem  cases  have 
qualified  it,  and  enabled  a  man  or  his,  representatives  to  shew 
he  was  so  lunatic,  or  drunk,  as  not  to  know  what  he  was 
about  when  he  made  a  promise,  or  sealed  an  instrument.'* 
But  it  would  appear  that  if  the  contract  were  fair  and 
honest,  and  the  lunacy  unknown  to  the  other  contracting 
party,  it  will  be  no  defence  to  an  action,  at  least  if  not 
merely  executory,  but  executed  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that 
the  parties  cannot  be  restored  altogether  to  their  original 
position  (c).  But  neither  the  right  to  enforce  a  contract 
wholly  executory,  nor  the  validity  of  a  conveyance  by  deed 
from  a  lunatic,  though  under  such  circumstances  as  above, 
appears  to  be  free  from  doubt  (d) ;  it  would  appear  clear 

head,  9  Gnnt,  791,  is  not  followed.  In  that  cam,  the  ooori  ooniidered  m  wurt- 
Sfoqt  itfxai.  an  infant  abeolntely  void,  though  given  to  secnre  the  purchase  money 
of  lands  conveyed  to  him,  and  for  which  when  he  came  of  aire  he  brought  eject- 
ment, repudiating  however  the  mortgage.  So  alto  in  Addison  on  Contracto, 
«d.  5,  p.  936,  it  is  said,  "  All  debts,  also,  and  covenants,  feoffments,  grants,  re- 
leases ,  confirmations,  cognovits  or  other  writings  under  seal  made  by  infants, 
4ure  as  a  general  rule  (subject  to  some  few  ezoeptions,  presentiy  noticed),  void.** 
The  authorities  there  referred  to  however  hardly  warrant  so  broad  an  assertion 
as  that  a  grant  or  release  of  an  infant  is  void.  As  to  lapse  of  time  without  avoid- 
ance after  cesser  of  the  disability  being  a  droumstance  from  which  with  other 
affirmants  may  be  inferred,  see  FtatiyenUmt  v.  ifa2>ofieU,  wnpra, 

(a)  Bwoam  v.  itfcI>oneU, 9  Ex.  a09;  10  Ex.  134.  (6)  ifottofi  v.  Cbaiipiiz, 

4  Ex.  18.  (c)  ^nten.  6.  Addison  on  Contracts,  91;  see  also  JBo0kfv.£oiinr, 

^U.  C.  B.  640, per  Wilson,  J. 

(d)  See  observations  ol  Spragge,  V.C,  FtikmU  v.  BL  QtrmoAi^  6  GraBt,  641«, 
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however,  that  where  the  questdon  of  the  validityof  the  con- 
veyance does  not  arise  between  the  immediate  parties  to  it, 
but  between  the  lunatic  and  some  subsequent  b(maJidB  pur- 
chaser under  it  for  value  without  notice,  that  it  caimot  be 
impeached,  though  obtained  originally  unfairly  and  with 
knowledge  of  the  lunacy  (a). 

An  infant,  not  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  representing  himself  inlanu. 
as  of  full  age  (6),  may  waive  a  purchase  or  conveyance, 
when  he  comes  to  full  age  (c) ;  and,  if  he  does  not  then 
actuaUy  agree  to  it,  his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him :  but 
the  agreement  to  it  may  be  inferred  from  lapse  of  time  with- 
out waiver  or  disaflirmance  after  the  infant  has  attained 
majority  (<f).  Persons  also,  who  purchase  or  convey  under 
duress,  may  aJflirm  or  avoid  a  transaction,  whenever  the  duress 
has  ceased.  So  also  those  who  execute  a  deed  or  who  con- 
tract under  pressure  or  by  reason  of  undue  influence  may 
avoid  the  same ;  and  a  consideration  of  the  cases  will  shew 
that  wherever  Ihere  is  a  suspicion  of  such  influence  it  is 
highly  important  for  the  party  to  be  benefited  by  the  trans- 
action, that  the  other  parties  should  fhave  the  advice  of,  and 
be  represented  by  some  solicitor,  other  than  that  of  the  party 
benefited ;  and  in  many  cases  even  that  circumstance  will 
not  prevent  the  transaction  from  being  declared  void  («). 

To  appreciate  the  change  wrought  by  Rev.  Stat.  c.  125,  a  J^^JJ^'J*** 
brief  sketch  of  the  rights  of  the  husbaiid  in  the  property  of  gj^^^'' 
his  wife  at  common  law  may  be  proper.  hl»wife. 

As  regards  the  freeholds  of  the  wife,  at  common  law,  and  ^^^^ 
independently  of  any  question  of  right  as  tenant  by  the  cur-  Uvei. 
tesy,  "  by  the  marriage  the  husband  acquired,  and  during 


(a)  In  Be  MeSherryy  10  t>nnt,  990,  per  Vankoiighiiet,  G. 

<6)  ifeMarw,»dL  Chan.  379;  9m  BenneU  v.  JJoW«n,  21  Grant,  222;  and 
OmUoffher  v.  Gallagher,  30  tJ.  C.  R.  415. 

(c)  Ai  to  avmding  during  nonage,  CfUehritt  v.  Ranuay,  27  XJ.  C.  B.  400. 

(tO  FeatherHone  v.  MeDandl,  15  C.  P.  U.  C,  162,  per  Richards,  J. 

(«)  ffuffuenin  v.  Bateky,  2  White  k  Td.  Lg.  Ca.,  Bq.  647;  Bayley  v.  TTiUiam, 
11  Jnr.  N.  S.,  296. 
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the  marriage  enjoyed,  a  freehold  interest  in  hLs  wife's  real 
estate  (of  freehold)  for  their  joivU  Uvea ;  both  being  seised 
tc^ether  in  her  right  by  entireties ;  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  put  the  ownership  of  the  ooTerture  entirely  in  the  hus- 
band's power.    Hence  he  could  alienate  his  ownership  at 
^    pleasure ;  and  his  conveyance  would  pass  the  freehold  without 
^  the  wife's  co-operation  »  (a).    The  husboDd's  right  as  tenant 
by  the  curtesy  is  not  excluded  by  conveyance  to  his  wife  to 
her  separate  use,  unless  the  intention  to  exclude  him  be 
clear,  in  which  case  equity  would  restrain  his  exercise  of  his 
-      strict  legal  right  (6). 
Am  to  diAtteii      As  regards  the  chattels  real  of  the  wife  held  by  her  in 

nalof  the 

wife.  her  own  right,  either  in  possession  or  reversion,  the  hus- 

band at  common  law  had  during  the  coverture  complete 
control  and  right  of  disposition  thereof,  so  that  though  the 
wife  survived  she  would  have  no  right  as  against  any  sale, 
conveyance,  or  disposition  made  by  the  husband ;  unless  by 
no  possibility  could  they  have  vested  in  the  wife  during 
coverture  (e).  They  were  liable  to  execution  for  his  debts, 
and  became  his  if  he  survived  his  wife  by  his  mere  ifMiriUiL 
right :  but  if  he  made  no  disposition  in  his  lifetime,  and 
died  before  the  wife,  he  could  not  dispose  thereof  by  will,  as 
they  had  not  been  transferred  from  the  wife,  and  she  would 
have  become  entitled. 
to*'i«iS?**^  '  ?^  w^e^3  equity  to  a  aeUUm^^  shortly  stated,  is  this : 
■MBt  ^the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  assist,  nor,  if  the  wife  dis- 

Jy  sent,  allow,  the  husband  or  his  assignee  to  recover  or  receive 
%any  property  of  the  wife,  recoverable  only  in  that  court, 
1  without  a  due  settlement  on  the  wife  and  children. 
/^      The  rights  of  husband  and  wife  as  to  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  wife  have  been  much  changed  and  unsettled 

(a)  MAoqueen  on  huiband  and  wife,  27 ;  see  also  Allan  v.  LevetconUf  15  U.  C. 
B.  10 ;  OUUtpie  v.  Cfrwer,  3  Grant,  590  per  Eaten,  V.  C. 

(6)  Bennet  v.  DavU,  2  P.,  Wms.  316;  Steadman  v.  Pattinff,  3  Atk.  423,  427. 
See  farther,  Shelford  Stats.  7  ed.  446 ;  Bowie's  case,  Tad.  Lg.  Ca.  3  ed.  p.  62. 

(c)  Duberl^  v.  Day,  16  Bea,  83. 
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by  and  since  Con.  Stai  73,  Rev.  Stat.  125.  The  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  various  Acts  are  such  as  to  preclude  their 
being  folly  dealt  with  in  a  work  of  this  nature;  indeed 
there  is  but  little  inducement  to  do  so,  as  some  change  i| 
made  in  almost  every  session  of  the  L^islature. 

The  question  as  to  the  power  of  a  married  woman  of  full  Powos  of 
age  to  dispose  of  her  real  estate  by  will,  or  by  instrument  wommi  m  to 
inter  vivoe,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband  and  the  for-  mS^ 
malities  required  by  Be  v.  Stat  127,  as  distinct  from  her 
right  to  exercise  a  power  or  authority  to  appoint  or  charge, 
&c,  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Where  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  her,  unaffected  by 
Rev.  Stat  c  125,  or  right  of  separate  use,  or  vested  in  her  as 
trustee; 

2.  Where  it  is  only  the  beneficial  equitable  interest  which 
is  vested  in  her  unaffected  as  above ; 

3.  The  legal  estate  vested  in  trustees  for  the  separate  use 
of  the  wife,  and  without  restraint  on  anticipation ; 

4  The  legal  estate  vested  in  the  wife  by  limitation  by 
deed  or  will  to  her  separate  use,  and  without  restraint  on 
anticipation ; 

5.  Where  the  legal  estate  is  in  the  wife  and  comes  under 
ss.  2  &  3  of  Rev.  Stat  c.  125 ; 

6.  Where  the  marriage  was  after  the  2nd  March,  1872, 
and  the  case  comes  under  s.  4  of  that  Statute ; 

7.  The  power  to  devise. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  the  1st  case,  the  wife  can  convey 
only  as  authorized  by  R.  S.  c.  127  (a)  :  but  if  she  be  a  bare 
trustee  of  a  freehold  she  can  convey  as  a  feme  sole,  by  R.  S.  0. 
c.  107,  s.  6. 

In  the  2nd  case  ''  Equity  follows  the  law,  and  preserving 
the  analogy  between  legal  and  equitable  estates,  requires 


(a)  Aa  to  the  case  of  being  trustee  otherwlw  tlian  m  bare  tmstee,  see  Shelford 
Stats.  8  ed,  376,  leferring  to  1  Preston  Ab8tracU,.337. 
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tiiat  the  equitable  estates  of  macried  women  shall  be  con- 
veyed iTUer  vivos,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  legal  estate  "(^)- 

Tn  the  3rd  case,  the  wife  can  dispose  of  all  her  equitable 
interest  as  hfeme  sole  by  any  instrument  in  writing,  evea 
though  not  by  deed  (b) :  and  if  it  happen  to  be  the  whole 
equitable  fee  simple  which  is  assigned,  the  assignee  can  call 
on  the  trustee  for  a  conveyance  to  him  of  the  legal  estate  in 
fee,  end  the  trust,  and  acquire  complete  sole  control. 

The  4th  case  varies  from  the  third  only  in  this,  that  the 
legal  estate  is  in  the  wife,  and  though  her  conveyance,  as  a 
fcTne  sole,  woxdd  suffice  in  Equity,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that 
it  would  pass  tiie  legal  estate  (e). 

5thly.  The  Courts  have  had  great  difficulty  in  construing 
these  sections  2  and  3,  and  the  Acts  of  35  Y.  c  16,  and  36 
V.  c.  18,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cases.  We  express  our  views^ 
therefore,  with  some  doubts.  These  sections  2  and  3  are 
taken  from  1  and  2  of  Con.  Stat.  c.  73,  which  deprived  the 
husband  of  some  of  his  common  law  rights,  such  as  right  to 
pernancy  of  rents  and  profits,  and  to  dispose  of  chattels 
real  of  the  wife,  but  not  of  his  tenancy  by  the  curtesy,  or 
of  his  right  of  consenting,  and  being  a  party  to  disposal  by 
the  wife  of  any  interest  in  realty,  (d)  We  think  this  state 
of  the  law  still  continues,  (e) 


(a)  Per  Westlrary,  Ld.  C,  Taplor  y.  M$adM,  4  De  O.  J.  ft  S.  004. 

(6)  Tayhr  v.  Meadt,  4  De  6.  J.  ft  S.  604,  per  Westbury,  C. 

(c)  See  FwrneMt  ▼.  MUeheU,  3  App.  Rep.  p.  528,  per  Patterson,  J.,  and  m  to 
the  ettate  paeaing,  per  Burton,  J.,  p.  519 ;  see  also  Telford  Stats.  8  ed.,  p.  909, 
note«. 

{d)  Bmrieh  v.  SuUivan,  25  U.  C.  R.  105 ;  Chamberlin  v.  MeDanald,  14  Grant, 
447  ;  Eoyal  Canadian  Bank  v.  MUcheU,  14  Grant,  412. 

(e)  There  was,  however,  one  important  reason  for  holding  that  under  the  Ckm. 
Stat,  the  wife  alone  oonld  not  oonvey,  which  ceased  to  exist  after  the  Act  of 
1873  of  36  V.  c.  18.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  or^fut^  Act  of  22  V.  c.  85 
(Con.  Stat,  a  85),  requiring  fonnalitieB  then  requisite  on  a  oonveyanoe  by  a 
married  woman  should  continue  requisite  notwWutanding  any  Ad  whieh  had 
htm  or  might  be  pamd  in  that  Seuion.  The  Act  of  22  V.  c.  34  (Oon  Stat, 
o.  73)  was  passed  in  that  Session,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  this  in  holding 
that  under  that  Con.  Stat.  c.  73  the  wife  could  not  convey  as  a  fme  sofe. 
Fumm  ▼.  MitehtU,  3  App.  Bep.  522,  per  Burton,  J.;  Leith  Rl  Prop.  p.  279^ 
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In  the  6th  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  language  of  8.  4 
varies  firam  that  of  the  two  prior  sections,  especially  in  the 
words  "  separate  nse  "  in  relation  to  enjoyment  by  the  wife. 
In  cases  coming  under  this  section,  the  wife  appears  to 
stand  in  the  same  position  above  referred  to,  as  if  the  property 
were  vested  in  her  by  deed  or  will  to  her  separate  nse  with* 
ont  restraint  on  anticipation*  If  she  do  not  dispose  of  it  by 
deed  or  will,  her  husband  will  take  by  the  curtesy.  The 
remarks  made  before  on  the  fifth  case  above  and  the  cases 
quoted  may  be  referred  to  as  to  this  section. 

As  to  the  7th  case,  it  would  seem  that,  in  all  of  the  prior 
cases,  a  married  woman  has  power  to  devise  conformably  to 


Then  an  no  tueli  wordi  tm  above  iUlidted  in  the  Act  of  96  V.  &  18  (Coo. 
SteL  e.  127),  whidi  gives  power  to  an  adult  mairied  woman  to  ooovey,  hot 
reqniiee  that  the  husband  should  be  a  party  to  and  ezeeate  the  conveyanoe. 
That  Act  of  36  Y.  (R.  S.  O.  127,  s.  12)  also  provides  that  the  powen  of 
conveying  thereby  given  shall  not  impair  other  powers  of  oonveying  which 
by  statate,  contract,  or  settlement  she  might  have :  as  on  a  grant  to  A.  and 
Ms  heirs  to  soch  uses  as  the  woman  may  appoint;  or  to  release  mortgages, 
kc  Bat  the  views  of  the  jndges  in  FumeuY.  MitekeU  as  to  the  meaning  of 
s.  12,  conflict  with  those  of  Proodfoot,  Y.C,  in  BotuUad  v.  IFMlsicrs,  22 
Orant,  228 :  in  reference  to  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  section  12 
and  s.  3  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  Imp.  Act  of  8  ft  4  William  IV.  c.  74» 
s    77ft7& 

InJWiieif  vJfifdhea,3App.Itep.S22»it  was  held,  Patterson  J.  diss.,  that 
the  hnsband  was  entitled  to  curtesy  where  the  marriage  was  before  May,  1849, 
and  the  wife  died  in  January,  1876,  seised  of  lands  acquired  by  purchase  in 
1874.  The  learned  Chief  Justice,  after  referring  to  the  Act  of  36  V.  (A.!). 
1872)  says  : 

'*  We  are  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  confronted  in  this  case  with  the  serious 
diffieulties  in  the  way  of  placing  a  satisfactory  construction  upon  this  statute- 
>  that  may  be  raised  by  considering  the  Act  of  the  following  seesion  respecting- 
the  conveyance'of  real  esUte  by  married  women,  36  Vic.  ch.  10  (O).  That  Act 
is  certainly  very  wide  and  comprehensive  in  its  terms.  It  enables  a  married 
woman  of  full  age  to  convey  by  deed  and  to  i^ypc^t  an  Attorney  by  deed  as 
fully  and  effectually  as  she  could  do  if  she  were  %feme  iote,  but  it  adds  the  pro- 
viso that  **  unless  hereinafter  otherwise  provided  no  such  conveyance  *  * 
shall  be  valid  or  effectual  unless  the  husband  is  a  party  to  and  executes  the- 
deed  by  which  the  same  shall  be  effected.**  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  Legislature  meant  in  this  indirect  mode  to  destroy  the  large  powers  of  deal- 
ing with  their  real  estate  which  had  been  conferred  uppn  married  women  by  the 
Act  of  1872.  To  require  the  concunencelof  the  husband  and  the  execution  of 
of  the  deed  by  him  in  order  that  the  estate  may  be  conveyed  would  seem  to  be 
to  neutralixing  or  at  least  largely  impairing  the  provision  that  she 
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the  Wills  Act,  36  Vic,  RS.  0.106.    The  power  prior  to  that 
Act  of  86  Vic,  1  January,  1874,  is  governed  by  Con.  Stat, 
c.  73,  s.  16 ;  R  S.  0. 106,  s.  6  (a). 
Aliens.  The  case  of  an  alien  bom  was  also  '  peculiar,  and  has  been 

already  considered.'  For  he  '  might'  purchase  anything ;  but 
after  purchase  he  '  could'  hold  nothing  '  against  the  Crown 
under  the  old  law'  except  a  le^se  for  years  of  a  house  for 
convenience  of  merchandize,  in  case  he  were  an  alien  friend : 
all  other  purchases  (when  found  by  an  inquest  of  office) 
being  immediately  forfeited  to  the  king. 

We  are  next,  but  principally,  to  inquire,  how  a  man  may 

ahftll  be  liable  on  any  oontnct  made  by  her  respecting  ber  real  estate  as  if  she 
were  mfeme  aoU.  How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  can  the  husband  be  compelled  to 
join  m  a  oonyeyanoe  when  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract  ?  And  if  he  can 
be  compelled,  what  is  the  object  of  requiring  his  concurrence  ?  It  may  be 
found  that  the  only  solution  is  to  hold  that  the  Act  of  1873  only  applies  to  esses 
where  the  marriage  took  place  and  the  property  was  acquired  before  the  2nd  of 
March,  1872,  and  thait  when  the  property  was  acquired  subsequently,  a  convey- 
ance by  the  wife  alone  will  suflSoe.  That  however  is  a  mode  of  interpreting 
the  statute  which  could  only  be  adopted  after  great  consideration,  for  no  such 
restriction  of  its  operation  is  to  be  gathered  from  its  own  language,  but  it  wOl 
be  time  enough  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties  when  the  question  directly 
arises.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  remark  that  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  any 
inference  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  abolish  the  estate  by  the  curtesy  in 
iato  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  in  the  next  session  it  rendered  his  con  currenos 
in  a  deed  essential  to  its  validity**' 

In  SfuUey  v  Oaring^  8  Prac.  Rep.  the  property  was  acpuired  in  1877,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  marriage  was  before  March  1872,  and  it  was  said  by 
Counsel  in  Godfrey  v  ffarriion,  infra,  that  the  bill  was  filed  before  the  Act  of 
40  y.  ch.  7.  (K.  8.  0.  c.  125,  s.  4).  It  was  considered  that  the  plaintiff,  the  mar- 
ried woman,  could  sue  without  a  next  friend ;  which  can  only  be  where  the  pro- 
perty is  for  her  sole  separate  use  and  control  independ.ntly  of  her  husband. 
This  case  is,  however,  explained  and  distinguished  in  the  case  above  referred  to» 

In  Godfrey  v  HarruKm,  above  referred  to,  before  the  Referee  in  Chambers, 
3rd  March,  1880,  not  yet  reported,  the  case  of  Shelley  v  Oonng  was  distinguish- 
ed. The  marriage  was  in  1860,  the  property  was  acquired  by  the  plaintiff,  a 
married  woman,  as  heiress  at  law  to  her  father,  who  died  intestate  in  July, 
1872.  The  learned  Referee  remarked  on  the  difference  of  language  between 
the  original  Act  of  35  V.  16  and  section  4  of  R.  S.  0.  C.  125,  and  held  that  the 
property  was  not  separate  property  under  the  Revised  Statute,  and  stayed  pro- 
ceedings till  a  next  friend  should  be  appointed. 

(a)  As  to  the  law  under  the  Con.  Stat.,  see  Leith  Rl  Prop.  Stats,  p.  281,  and  . 
|KMt  in  treating  of  s.  6,  R.  S.  0.  c  106. 
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aliene  or  convey ;  which  will  lead  us  to  consider  the  several  Ab  to  how  a 

-         .  man  may 

modes  of  conveyance.  •  aiiene  or 

In  consequence  of  the  admission  of  property,  or  the  giving  ^i^ioid  nae 
a  separate  right  by  the  law  of  society  to  those  things  which  ^  ^^^^^ywce. 
by  the  law  of  nature  were  in  common,  there  was  necessarily 
some  means  to  be  devised,  whereby  that  separate  right  or 
exclusive  property  should  be  originally  acquired;*  which,  we  ^s.  291. 
have  more  than  once  observed,  was  that  of  occupancy  or  jSrst 
possession.  But  this  possession,  when  once  gained,  was  also 
necessarily  to  be  continued ;  or  else,  upon  one  man's  derelic- 
tion of  the  thing  he  had  seized,  it  would  again  become  com- 
mon, and  all  those  mischiefs  aud  contentions  would  ensue, 
which  property  was  introduced  to  prevent  For  this  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  continuing  the  possession,  the  municipal 
law  has  established  descents  and  olieTuUiona :  the  former  to 
continue  the  possession  in  the  heirs  of  the  proprietor,  after 
his  involuntary  dereliction  of  it  by  his  death ;  the  latter  to 
continue  it  in  those  persons  to  whom  the  proprietor,  by  his 
own  voltmtary  act,  should  choose  to  relinquish  it  in  his  life- 
time. A  translation,  or  transfer,  of  property  being  thus  ad- 
mitted by  law,  it  became  necessary  that  thb  transfer  should 
be  properly  evidenced  ;  in  order  to  prevent  disputes,  either 
about  the  fact,  as  whether  there  was  any  transfer  at  all ;  or 
concerning  the  persons,  by  whom  and  to  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred ;  or  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  as  what  the 
thing  transferred  consisted  of ;  or,  lastly,  with  relation  to 
the  mode  and  quality  of  the  transfer,  as  for  what  period  of 
time  (or,  in  other  words  for  what  estate  and  interest)  the 
conveyance  was  made.  The  legal  evidences  of  this  transla- 
tion of  property  are  called  the  common  assurances  of  the 
kingdom;  whereby  every  ^man's  estate  is  assured  to  him» 
and  all  controversies,  doubts^  and  difficulties  are  either  pre- 
vented or  removed. 

These  common  assurances  are,  1.  By  matter  in  pais,  or 
deed ;  which  is  an  assurance  transacted  between  two  or  more  . 
21 
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private  persons  vn  pais,  in  the  country ;  that  is  ('  by  livery 
of  seisin '  according  to  the  old  common  law),  upon  the  very 
spot  to  be  transferred.  2.  The  second  takes  no  effect  till 
after  death ;  and  that  is  by  devise,  contained  in  last  will  and 
testament.    We  shall  treat  of  each  in  its  order* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  ALIEKATIOK  BT  DEED. 

*Im  treating  of  deeds  we  sluJl  consider,  firsts  their  geaenl  *S> 
natue;  and,  next,  the  several  sorts  or  kinds  of  deeds»  with  ^^ 
their  lespectiYe  incidenta.  And,  in  explaining  (he  f ormw, 
we  shall  examine,  first,  what  a  deed  is ;  seocmdly;  its  requi- 
sites ;  and  thirdly,  how  it  may  be  avoided. 

1.  first,  then,  a  deed  is  a  writing  sealed  and  delivered  by 
the  parties.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  charter,  carta,  from  its 
materials ;  bat  most  usually,  when  applied  to  the  transac- 
tions of  private  subjects,  it  is  called  a  deed,  in  Latin  /oc^m, 
because  it  is  the  most  soleipn  and  authentic  act  that  a  man 
can  pdsibly  perform,  with  relation  to  the  disposal  of  his 
property ;  and  therefore  a  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by 
his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  anything  in  . 
contradiction  to  what  he  has  once  so  solenmly  and  deliber- 
ately avowed.  If  a  deed  be  made  by  more  parties  than  one, 
there  ought  to  be  regularly  as  many  copies  of  it  as  there  are 
parties,  and  each  should  be  cut  or  indented  (formerly  in 
acute  angles  instar  dentivum,  like  the  teeth  of  k  saw,  but  at 
present  in  a  waving  line),  on  the  top  or  side,  to  tally  or  cor- 
respond with  the  other ;  which  deed,  so  made,  is  called  an 
indenture.  Formerly,  when  deeds  were  more  concise  than  indentures, 
at  present,  it  was  usual  to  write  both  parts  on  the  same 
piece  of  parchment,  with  some  words  or  letters  of  the 
alphabet  written  between  them ;  through  which  the  parch* 
ment  was  cut^  either  in  a  straight  or  indented  line,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  half  the  word  on  *  one  part  and  half  on  *^-  ^^ 
the  other.  Deeds  thus  made  were  denominated  syngrapha 
by  the  canonists ;  and  with  us  chirographa,  or  hand-writ- 
ings; the  word  chirographum  or  cyrographum  being  usually 
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that  which  is  divided  in  making  the  indenture :  and  this 
custom  is  still  preserved  in  making  oiit  the  indentures  of  a 
fine,  whereof  hereafter.  But  at  length  indenting  only  has 
come  into  use,  without  cutting  through  any  letters  at  all ; 
and  it  seems  at  present  to  serve  for  little  other  purpose,  than 
to  give  name  to  the  species  of  the  deed, '  and  at  present  it 
suffices  to  etyle  the  deed  an  indenture,  in  the  body  thereof.' 

Deeds-poiL  A  deed  made  by  one  party  only  is  not  indented,  but  polled 
or  shaved  quite  even ;  and  therefore  called  a  deed-poU,  or  a 
single  deed. 

2.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  requi^Jtes  of  a 
deed.  The  first  of  which  is,  that  there  be  persons  able  to 
contract  and  be  contracted  with,  for  the  purposes  intended 
by  the  deed  :  and  also  a  thing,  or  subject-matter  to  be  con^ 
tracted  for;  all  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  sufficient 
names.  So  as  in  every  grant  there  must  be  a  grantor,  a 
grantee,  and  a  thing  granted ;  in  every  lease,  a  lessof ,  a  les- 
see, and  a  thing  demised. 

Connderationa  Secondly,  the  deed  must  be  founded  upon  good  and  suffi- 
cient conaideration.  Not  upon  an  illegal  contract;  nor 
upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive  purchasers  bona 
fide  (a),  or  just  and  lawful  creditors  {b) ;  any  of  which  bad 
considerations  will  vacate  the  deed,  and  subject  such  persons 
as  put  the  same  in  use,  to  forfeitures,  and  ofben  to  imprison- 

Rcsultiiignse  ment.    A  deed  also,  or  other  grant,  made  without  any  con- 
on  oonveyanoe     •Ji»  •  •.  *  2PA^*l.*  X  Ja 

wiUicnit  oon-  sideration,  is,  as  it  were,  of  no  effect :  for  it  is  construed  to 
n  eration.  in^re.  Or  to  be  effectual,  only  to  the  use  of  the  grantor  him- 
self, '  and  this  is  what  \&  termed  a  resuliinp  uaei  thus,  if 
A.,  without  consideration,  should  by  some  conveyance  not 
operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  (c),  convey  in  fee  simple 
to  B.  and  his  heirs,  without  any  consideration  expressed,  it 
is  said  {d),  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  the 
conveyance  should  have  been  made  for  B.'s  benefit,  that 

(a)  Stat  27  Eliz.,  c.  4  (6)  Stat.  13  Eliz.,  c.  5. 

(c)  P99t,  1.  309.  (c£)  Tad.  I4,  Cases,  3rd  ed.  342  ;  Pott  s.  330. 
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therefore  he  will  be  considered  as  holding  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  A. ;  in  which  case,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
land  will  by  force  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  be  revested  in  A. 
Bat  this  doctrine  of  resalting  use  applies,  it  is  said,  only  yn"^  ^ 


conveyances  mfeejvntplejay 

'  The  student  at  first  sights  perhaps,  .will  hardly  reconeUe 
the  above  doctrine  with  the  possibility  of  one  man  giving 
lands  to  another  (which  however  can  well  take  place),  or 
with  what  has  been  above  said  in  respect  of  the  execution  of 
a  deed,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  most  solemn  and  authentic  act  that 
a  man  can  perform  in  regard  todisposal  of  property,  or  with 
the  fact  that  a  deed  being  so  solemn  and  authentic  is  always 
assumed  to  have  been  made  on  sufficient  consideration.  It 
flowed,  however,  from  the  causes  which  induced  men,  prior 
to  the  Statute  of  Uses,  as  hereafter  explained  (6),  to  convey 
their  estates,  and  fix>m  the  decisions  thereon  prior  to  the 
statute.  Moreover  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  habendum 
clause,  "  unto  B.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs ;" 
or,  which  has  the  same  effect,  "  unto  and  to  the  use  of  B.  and 
his  heirs,"  avoids  the  difficulty,  and  makes  a  common  law 
conveyance,  even  though  without  consideration,  good,  at 
least  between  the  parties  to  it.  So  also  it  can  be  shewn  by 
evidence  that  there  was  a  consideration,  for  as  it  is  only  by  im- 
plication that  a  use  results  in  such  case,  the  facts  can  be 
shewn  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  would  be  no  contradiction  of 
the  deed,  which  is  never  allowed.  So  also  a  nominal  con- 
sideration of  five  shillings  will  prevent  such  resulting  use. 
It  is,  however,  absolutely  requiedte  to  the  peculiar  operation 
of  some  conveyances  (c),  that  there  should  be  a  considera- 
tion, and  that  of  a  cei-tain  character ;  thus,  that  a  convey- 
ance should  operate  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale,  a  considera- 
tion of  Tmcmey  or  money's  worth  is  requisite ;    and  to  a 


(a)  Smith  RL  and  Pent.  Prop.  4  ed.  p.  258,  referring  to  2  Pres.  T.  Sh«pp.  p. 
51.3,  522.  (6)  Port,  I.  329. 

{f)  See  jMM<,  Baigmin  k  Sale,  CoFenant  to  stand 


print. 
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covenant  to  stand  seised,  the  considerationof  blood  or 
marriage/ 
«  S.  297.  *  The  consideration  may  be  either  a  good  or  a  valuable 
one.  A  good  consideration  is  such  as  that  of  blood,  or  of 
natural  love  or  affection,  when  a  man  grantH  an  estate  to  a 
near  relation ;  being  founded  on  motives  of  generosity,  pru- 
dence, and  natural  duty.  A  valuable  consideration  is  such 
as  money,  marriage,  or  the  like,  which  the  law  esteems  an 
equivalent  given  for  the  grant ;  and  is  therefore  founded  in 
motives  of  justice.  Deeds,  made  upon  good  consideration 
only,  are  considered  an  merely  voluntary,  and  are  frequently 
set  aside  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  bona  fide  purchasers. 

In  writiiig  or  Thirdly,  the  deed  must  be  vrritten  or  pririied,  for  it  may 
be  in  any  character  or  any  language-;  but  'certificates, 
patents,  charters,  bonds,  records,  judgments,  statutes,  and 
recognizances,  are  to  be  in  the  English  language '  (a).  It 
must  be  upon  paper  or  parchment ;  for  if  it  be  written  on 
stone,  board,  linen,  leather  or  the  like,  it  is  no  deed.  Wood 
or  stone  may  be  more  durable,  and  linen  less  liable  to  era- 
sures ;  but  writing  on  paper  or  parchment  unites  in  itself,, 
more  perfectly  than  in  any  other  way,  both  those  desirable 
qualities  ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  so  durable,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  little  liable  to  alteration ;  nothing  so  secure 
from  alteration,  that  is  at  the  same  time  so  durable.  For- 
merly many  conveyances  were  made  by  parol,  or  word  of 
mouth  only,  without  writing ;  but  this  being  a  handle  to  a 

Stat,  of  variety  of  frauds,  the  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  enacts  that 

'  '^  all  leases,  estates,  interests  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years,, 
or  any  uncertain  interest  of,  in,  to  or  out  of,  any  messuage, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  made  or  created 
by  livery  and  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and  not  put  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  parties  so  making  or  creating  the 
same,  or  their  agents   thereunto  lawfully  authorized  by 


frsnds. 


(a)  4  Geo.  II.  e.  26. 
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wiitiiig,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  leases  and  estates 
at  willonly.and  shall  not,either  in  law  or  in  equity,  be  deemed 
or  taken  to  have  any  other  or  greater  force  or  effect.''  By 
the  2nd  section,  leases  for  three  years,  whereupon  the  rent^  ^^^  ii-*^  ^•-*'^ 
reserved  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  full  improved  value,]  3  ^y^  ^  >^ 
are  excepted.  And  by  the  3rd  section  it  is  enacted,  "^  that 
no  leases,  estates,  or  interests,  either  of  freehold  or  term  for 
years,  or  any  uncertain  interest  not  being  copyhold  or 
customary  interest  of,  in,  to,  or  out  of,  any  messuage,  &c.» 
shall  be  assigned,  granted,  or  surrendered,  unless  it  be  by 
deed  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  so  assigning, 
granting  or  surrendering  the  same,  or  their  agents  thereunto 
lawfully  authorized  by  writing,  or  by  acb  or  operation  of 
law."  And  by  the  4th  section  it  is  enacted, ''  that  no  action 
shall  be  brought,  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon 
any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage,  or 
upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita* 
ments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them,  or  upon  any 
any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  spacer 
of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof,  unless  the  agreement 
upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  roemoran- 
dum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  there- 
unto lawfully  authorized." ' 

'  The  1st  section  appears  to  relate  to  cases  where  an  estate 
or  interest  is  created  de  novo^  and  actually  passes  to  the 
graiitee  or  lessee :  the  3rd  section  to  cases  where  an  estate 
or  interest  previously  existing  is  transferred :  and  the  4th  to 
cases  where  a  right  of  action  only  is  created  by  an  agree- 
ment, or  where  an  agreement  is  made  respecting  the  future     / 
creation  or  titmitfer  of  an  estate  or  interest.    As  to  leases^?^ 
there  is  this  anomaly,  that  a  parol  lease  for  less  than  three  c 
years  at  two-thirds  rack  rent  is  valid,  but  a  parol  agreement,  2 
for  such  a  lease  is  invalid.    In  cases  within  the  1st  and  3rd !  \ 
sections  the  statute  requires  the  agent  to  be  authorized  i^X 


^  U 
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writing,  but  not  in  cases  within  the  4th  section  (a) ;  for  the 
reason  probably  that  under  it  no  present  estate  or  interest 
actually  passes.' 

'  The  section  requiring  assignments  of  leases  to  be  in  writ- 
ing is  not  confined  to  leases  required  by  ss.  1  &  2  to  be  crea- 
ted by  deed  or  writing,  but  extends  to  all  leases  however 
short  (6).  It  will  be  presently  explained  (c)  that  apparently 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  apply  where  the  instrument 
is  sealed,  in  which  case  it  is  said  signature  is  not  requisite. 
We  shall,  however,  treat  more  fully  of  leases  hereafter/ 

Fourthly ;  the  matter  written  should  be  legally  or  orderly 
set  forth :  that  is,  there  must  be  words  sufficient  to  specify 

*  S.  298.         the  agreement  and  bind  the  parties ;  which  ^sufficiency  must 
be  left  to  the  courts  of  law  to  determine.    For  it  is  not  ab- 

Neoeemty  for  solutely  nccessary  in  law  to  have  all  the  formal  parts  that 

order  in  a 

deed,  and       are  usually  drawn  out  in  deeds,  so  as  there  be  sufficient 
cation  of  par-  words  to  declare  clearly  and  legally  the  party's  meaning. 
'  But,  as  these  formal  and  orderly  parts  are  calculated  to  con- 

vey that  meaning  in  the  clearest,  distinctest,  and  most  ef- 
fectual manner,  and  have  been  well  considered  and  settled 
by  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages,  it  is  prudent  not  to  depart 
from  them  without  good  reason  or  urgent  necessity ;  and 
therefore  we  will  here  mention  them  in  their  usual  order. 

'  It  is  very  inadvisable  to  depart  either  from  the  usual 
order,  or  from  the  well  settled  precedents.  The  usual  order 
is  important  in  enabling  any  particular  part  of  a  conveyance 
to  be  found  at  once  without  reading  through  a  long  deed,and  is 
especially  so  in  the  hurry  of  niei  priue  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause.  And  the  importance  of  adhering  to  precedents,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  covenants  is  manifest,  for  otherwise,  on 
difficulty  arising,  the  parties  are  all  at  sea  without  probably 
the  aid  of  decisions  to  guide  them,  whereas  the  usual  forms 


(a)  See  farther  ae  to  leaaes  and  assignmentB,  as.  322,  327. 
(6)  Addison  on  Contracts,  29.  (c)  Sec.  306. 
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have  by  a  series  of  decisions  during  centuries  received  judi- 
cial constructiqn.' 

'  PunctticUian  in  strictness  is  not  observed  in  a  legal  in-  Pun<?tuatioii. 
strument,  nor  is  it  recognised,  and  the  settled  forms  of  con- 
veyances were,  formerly  at  least,  so  drawn  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  punctuation  in  their  'Construction ;  for  no  one 
would  like  to  have  his  title  dependent  on  a  comma  (a).' 

The  premiaea  may  be  used  to  set  forth,  1st,  the  numbers  Premises, 
and  names  of  tiie  parties,  with  their  additions  or  titles,  lliey 
al30  contain,  2nd,  the  recitals,  if  any,  of  such  deeds,  agree- 
ments, or  matters  of  fact,  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the 
i-easons  on  which  the  present  transaction  is  founded ;  and 
herein  also  is  set  down,  3rd,  the  consideration  on  which  the 
deed  is  made ;  and  then  follows,  4th, '  the  grant  itself,'  and, 
5th,  the  certainty,  or  description,  of  the  thing  granted. 

'  As  to  the  Thames  and  descriptions  of  the  parties,  except  NMnes. 
in  so  far  as  the  registry  laws  may  affect  the  question  (6), 
strict  accuracy  is  not  requisite,  if  there  be  sufficient  to  iden- 
tify (c) :  so  if  a  man  be  known  by  a  different  description 
than  even  his  name  of  baptism,  it  will  do  (c2).  It  will  be 
always  advisable  to  classify  the  parties  into  various  parts  ciaaaificAtion 
and  priorities,  according  to  their  various  estates  and  inter-  °  P"™*^- 
ests :  thus,  those  conveying  the  legal  estate  are  placed  dis- 
tinct from  and  prior  to  those  conveying  the  equitable  estate 
or  more  beneficial  interest  (as  mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  trus- 
tee and  cestui  que  tinist),  and  to  those  joining  in  the  deed  for 
the  sake  of  confirmation.  Persons  having  joint  estates,  as 
joint  tenants,  are  made  parties  of  one  part ;  those  having 
separate  and  distinct  estates  should  be  parties  of  separate 
parts.  So  a  husband  conveying,  and  a  wife  barring  dower, 
should  be  distinct  parties,  by  reason  of  their  distinct  in- 
tei'ests,  and  the  wife  placed  last,  as  having  no  present  estate. 


(a)  Ihe  V.  MaHin,  4  T.  R.  65 ;    Gaaangiu  v.  Barker,  3  Atk.  9 ;   San^ford  v. 
Baikes,  1  Mer.  651 ;  Wms.  XIL  Prop.  168 ;  16  U.  C.  L.  J.  182.         (6)  Pott 
{e)  Janes  v.  Whithread,  11  C.B.  406.    (ei)  WiUiama  v.  Brjfant,  5  M.  &  W.  447. 
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but  a  mere  possible  right  of  action  contingent  on  her  sunri- 
V    ving/ 
PenonB  not         *  No  person  can,  by  or  under  an  indenture  inter  partes, 
tiM  cMinot      take  an  vmmediate  interest  or  benefit,  unless  named  as  a 

take  "^ 

party,  at  least  if  any  other  be  named  in  the  premises  as 
grantee.  This  hile  however,  does  not  extend  to  reminders 
((2),  nor,  it  is  said,  to  u^  (e) ;  and  under  a  grant  of  feoffinent 
from  A.  to  B.  habendum  to  the  use  of  C,  the  latter  may  take, 
though  not  named  as  a  party :  so  also  if  the  grant  had  been 
to  B.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  C.  in  fee.  A  person  named 
as  a  party  will  not  be  bound  by  his  covenant  with  one  not  a 
party,  though  a  person  covenanting  and  sealing  the  inden- 
ture will  be  bound  by  his  covenant  with  one  named  as  a 
'T^    party.' 

CondderatioiL  'When  the  consideration  is  a  money  payment,  it  is  usually 
expressed  in  the  deed  to  have  been  paid,  and  this,  except  in 
cases  of  fraud,  or  illegality,  at  law  absolutely  estops  the 

lUoeipt.         party  so  acknowleding  the  receipt  from  saying  the  contrary ; 

VeDdor's  lien,  but  the  rule  in  equity  is  different,  and  the  ffendin^^B  lien  still 
subsists  for  unpaid  purchase  money  as  an  equitable  chai^ 
on  the  property,  which  may  be  enforced  against  the  land  till 
v^  conveyance  to  some  purchaser  claiming  under  the  vendee 
without  notice  of  the  lien ;  but  it  would  seem  that  if  the 
conveyance  be  registei*ed,  the  notice  must  be  actual,  and 
not  merely  constructive,  or  merely  sufficient  to  put  the  pur- 
^   -  chaser  on  enquiry  (/), 

The  question  of  consideration  and  its  sufficiency  has  been 
before,  and  will  again  be  alluded  to  (g). ' 

Opentiye  '  The  operative  words  of  the  conveyance  should  be  such  as 

are  apt  and  proper  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  in* 
strument  is  intended  to  operate,  as  by  demise,  surrender,  as- 
signment, bargain    and  sale,  or  otherwise,  the    nature  of 


(a)  Ca  Litt.  231  a.    (6)  Barton  RI.  Prop.,  442  n. 

(e)  R.  S.  O.  c  111,  M.  80-81,  Wiglt  v.  SdUring,  19  Qrant,  512  ;   Forttfttr  r. 
CoMfbeU,  17  Gnmt,  379.  {d)  AnU  8.  296  ;  pott  a.  338. 
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which  will  presently  be  spoken  of.  Until  recently  a  multi- 
plicity of  operative  words  was  used,  as  "  give,  grant,  bargain, 
sell/'  &c.,  &c.  ;  this  is  useless,  and  proceeded  from  a 
fear  that  if  one  word  alone  were  used,  a  wrong  one  might 
be  adopted,  and  the  right  omitted.  As,  however,  lands  now 
lie  in  grant,  if  the  word  grant  be  used  it  will  suffice  in  every 
case  (a).  Moreover,  as  hereafter  shown,  if  a  word  can- 
not operate  in  its  own  peculiar  character,  it  may  in  another ; 
thus,  the  word  release  may  operate  as  a  grant,  and  a  grant 
as  a  release.  Still  perhaps  the  neates^  mode  is  to  make  use 
of  the  proper  operative  word  which  stamps  the  character  of 
the  instrument,  and  to  this  if  thought  proper  the  word  grant  or  proper 
can  be  added.  The  present  tense  alone  should  be  used  ex-"^ 
cept  in  deeds  of  disclaimer  and  feofiTment :  both  that  and  tha>^ 
past  tense  were  formerly  used,  which  arose  from  the  early 
conveyance  by  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin,  which  without 
deed  or  writing  passed  the  estate ;  a  charter  or  deed,  how- 
ever, usuaUy  accompanied  the  transaction,  as  evidence  for  the 
future,  which  stated,  as  the  fact  was,  that  the  feoffor  had 
enfeoffed,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  present  tense  to  con>  Tense., 
firm  it.  In  deeds  of  disclaimer  also,  the  past  tense  is  proper, 
as  where  a  person  to  whom  property  is  conveyed  in  ti*ust, 
declines  to  accept  the  convej^ance  and  the  trust,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  he  always  has  disclaimed  and  still  disclaims,  for 
if  he  have'  once  accepted  he  cannot  disclmm :  in  such  latter 
case,  if  allowable,  he  should  convey,  {or  the  estate  has  vested, 
in  him  (post  s.  309)/ 

'Following  the  operative  words,  comes  the  description  of  Description  op- 
the  property,  technically  called  the  parcels.      In  describing  p*'**^* 
the  property  it  is  very  inadvisable  to  describe  it  or  its 
boundaries,  by  reference  to  another  conveyance,,  as  "here- 
tofore conveyed  by  one  A.  to  one  B.  by  deed  dated, "  &a,  or 
"  conveyed  by  the  within  indenture, "  or,  "  bounded  on  the 


(a)  Po»t  8.  317. 
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north  by  property  conveyed,"  &c.:  this  is  too  frequently 
done,  and  leads  to  great  difficulty  in  proving  title,  and  may, 
perhaps,  in  r^istration  of  the  instrument  (a).  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  take  certain  named  limits  or  fixed  boundaries,  or  if 
there  be  none,  then  to  make  such.  We  may  here  mention, 
however,  that  though  lands  are  usually  described  as  being  a 
paiiicular  lot,  or  part  of  it,  a  general  conveyance  ot  aUihe 
hinds  of  the  grantor  in  a  particular  city  or  township,  is  a 
good  conveyance  of  all  such  lands,  and  capable  of  r^istry. 
Falsa  demonstrcUio  non  nocet ;  thus  if  I  convey  lot  20  in 
concession  1  of  the  township  of  York  now  occupied  by  A., 
and  A.  be  not  occupant^  that  false  addition  to  what  was  suf- 
ficiently certain  will  not  affect  the  conveyance :  so  also  if 
the  addition  had  been  "  in  the  county  of  Kent, "  and  there 
were  no  such  township  in  that  county,  but  in  some  other 
county :  and  if  there  were  such  a  lot,  concession  and  town- 
ship in  two  counties,  and  no  county  or  other  description 
named,  it  would  be  a  latent  ambiguity,  and  as  such  the  in- 
tention could  be  shown  by  parol  evidence  (6)/ 

'Easements  and  privileges  legally  appurtenant  to  the  lands 
as  for  instance  a  right  of  way,  or  of  drainage  of  water  in 
alieno  6o2o,founded  on  prescriptive  right,  pass  by  conveyance 
of  the  lands  simply  ;  but  there  may  be  others  used  and  en- 
joyed with  the  land,  and  still  not  legally  appurtenant  to  it 
(c) :  and  hence  after  the  description  sometimes  follows  a 
grant  of  all  easements  and  privileges  enjoyed  with  the  lands 
or  known  as  part  thereof.  The  necessity  for  any  such  daui^e 
is  obviated  by  conveyances  drawn  under  the  Acts  as  to  Short 
.Forms  of  Conveyances,  and  of  Mortgages,  Any  intended 
exception  out  of  the  property  conveyed  is  most  properly 
made  in  the  premises :  it  must  not,  however,  be  repugnant 


(a)  BeffiM  t.  Beffutrar  of  MiddUtex,  15  U.  C.  R.  97a 
(6)  Ab  to  evidence  dehan  the  deed,  Nolan  v.  Fox^  15  C.  P.  U.  C  :  and  incon- 
sistent deicriptions,  Mills  t.  King,  14  C.  P.  U.  C.  223,  and  caaee  there  cited. 
{c)Surjf  V.  Pigot,  Tud,  Lg.  Gaaes,  154;  pott ;  Pkeyteyy.  F«dtary,15M.  &  W. 
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to  the  gant,  80  as  to  take  away  all  benefit  from  it :  thus,  if  | 
land  be  granted  except  the  profits,  the  exception  is  void.  Nor ! 
can  it  be  snch  as  to  render  nugatory  any  part  of  an  express  ■ 
specific  grant  of  what  is  afterwards  excepted :  thus,  if  a 
grant  be  made  of  a  house  and  shops,  except  the  shops  ;  or  of ; 
twenty  acres  except  ten,  the  exceptions  are  void.      So  if  a 
person  grants  all  his  horses  except  his  white  horse,  and  he 
has  three  or  more  horses,  and  one  is  white,  the  exception  is 
good  ;  but  if  he  has  only  two  horses,  the  exception  is  void 
as  conflicting  with  the  grant,  which  was  of  more  than  one 
horse  (a).  '  But  if  lot  20  be  granted,  excepting  the  house  on 
it,  or  the  trees,  or  a  particular  field,  these  exceptions  are  . 
good/ 

2,  3.  Next  come  the  habendum  and  ieji^nd/wm.  The  ofiice  Habendum 
of  the  hahendAi/m  is  properly  to  determine  what  estate  or  in-  ^^  <«»««'«»^ 
terest  is  granted  by  the  deed:  though  this  may  be  performed,  *  ^-  ^^ 
and  '  now  usually  '  is  performed,  in  the  premises.  In  Avhich 
case  the  habemdu'm  may  lessen,  enlarge,  explain,  or  qualify, 
but  not  totally  contradict  or  be  repugnant  to  the  estate 
granted  in  the  premises^  As,  if  a  grant  be  "  to  A.  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body, "  in  the  premises,.Aa&eTU^m  "  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever, "  or  vice  versa  ;  here  A.  has  an  estate-tail, 
and  r.  fr»o-simple  expectant  thereoA  (6)  ;  *but  so  far  ^  the 
case  put  vice  versa,  of  a  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
habendum,  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  words  ''  for  ever ''  were  left  out  in  the  grant,  then 
the  habendum  would  control  the  word  ''  heirs  "  to  an  estate 
tail  only ;  because  the  habendwm  merely  explains  what  heirs 
are  meant  in  the  premises,  viz.,  heirs  of  the  body  and  not 
heirs  general ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  fee-simple  ex- 
pectant^on  the  estate  tail  '  (c).  But  had  it  been  in  the  pie- 
mises  *'to  him  and  his  heirs,"  habendum  ^*  to  him  for  life"  (d),. 


(a)  1  Pneton  Shep.  T.  78,  n.  (68).    (6)  Co.  litt  21 ;  2  RolL  19 ;  do.  Jsc  476. 
(c)  Smith  Rl.  and  Pen.  Firop.  648.    (d)  See  Owtton  t.  Williami,  16  U.  C.  R. 
405. 
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tihe  habendum  would  be  utterly  void ;  for  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance is  vested  in  him  before  the  habeTidii/m  oomes,  and 
shall  not  afterwards  be  taken  away  or  divested  by  it ;  '  and 

/  for  this  there  is  also  the  rule  of  the  law  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deed,  where  one  clause  is  inconsistent  with  another, 
tiie  first  shall  prevail,  being  the  reverse  of  the  rule  regiurding 
wills.  Where  the  premises  are  silent  as  to  the  quantity  of 
interest  conveyed ;  as  if  the  grant  be  simply  to  A.,  and  the 
hab&ndwm,  expressly  limit  an  estate  different  from  that  which 
by  mere  construction  of  law  would  be  placed  on  the  grant  in 
the  premises,  the  habendam  will  prevail ;  as  if  in  the  pre« 
mises  lands  be  granted  to  A.,  habendum  to  him  for  twenty- 
one  years,  the  habendvmi  will  explain  the  premises  and  con- 
trol the  life  estate  which  would  otherwise  have  been  given 
by  construction  of  the  law  (a)  but  if  the  grant  had  been 
expre$8ed  to  be  for  life,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  So  if 
a  lease  be  made  to  two,  habendum,  to  one  for  life,  remainder 
to  the  other  for  life,  the  habendum  governs  (6).    A  grant  in 

/^the  premises  for  life,  habendum  in  fee,  will  convey  the  fee  ; 
for  it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  a  deed  is,  if  capable  of  two  inter* 
pretations,  to  be^  taken .  most  strongly  against  the  grantor, 

'^  and  therefore  the  grantee  might  take  the  larger  estate.' 
The  tenendum  "  and  to  hold,"  is  now  of  very  little  use, 
and  is  only  kept  in  by  custom.  It  was  sometimes  formerly* 
used  to  signify  the  t-enure  by  which  the  estate  granted  was 
to  be  holden,  viz., "  tenendum  per  servitium  militare,  vn  bwr- 
gagioB,  in  libera  socagio,  Ac!'  But,  all  these  being  now  re- 
duced to  free  and  common  socage,  the  tenure  is  never  speci- 
fied. Before  the  Statute  of  quia  emptoreSy  18  £dw.  I.,  it  was 
also  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  lord  of  whom  the  land 
should  be  holden :  but  that  statute  directing  all  future  pur- 
chasers to  hold,  not  of  the  immediate  grantor,  but  of  the 
chief  lord  of  the  fee,  this  use  of  the  tenendum  has  been  also 


(a)  Co.  Utl.  1S3  a.       (6)  Co.  Litt  183  b  ;Me,  fiuiher,  m  to  yoid  habeKdums, 
OmUmy,  William,  16  XT.  C.  B.  406  ;  I>oe  dm,  MytT$  v.  iforM,  9U.  C.  R  242. 
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antiquated ;  though  for  a  long  time  after  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  ancient  charters,  that  the  tenements  shall  he  holden 
de  capUalibus  dominia  feodi ;  but  as  this  expressed  nothing 
more  than  the  statute  had  already  provided  for,  it  gradually 
grew  out  of  use  (a). 

Next  follow  the  terms  of  stipulation,  if  any^  upon  which  Reddendum, 
the  grant  is  made :  the  first  of  which  is  the  reddenduin  or 
reservation,  whereby  the  grantor  doth  create  or  reserve  some 
new  thing  to  himself  out  of  what  he  had  before  granted,  as 
''  rendering  therefor  yearly  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  or  a 
pepper  com,  or  two  days'  ploughing,  or  the  like."  Under 
the  pure  feodal  system,  this  render,  rediius,  return  or  rent, 
consisted  in  chivalry  principally  of  military  services,  in  vil- 
lenage  of  the  most  slavish  offices ;  and  in  socage,  it  usually 
consists  of  money,  though  it  may  still  consist  of  services,  or 
of  any  other  certain  profit  (6).  To  make  a  reddendum  good, 
if  it  be  of  anything  newly  created  by  the  deed,  the  reserva- 
tion must  be  to  the  grantors,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  and 
not  to  any  stranger  to  the  deed. 

5 .  Another  of  the  terms  upon  which  a  grant  may  be  made  Condition. 


(a)  We  do  not  feel  warranted  in  laying  that,  in  ordinary  cases  of  con- 
veyances in  f«e  the  habendum  as  well  as  the  tenendum  bad  better  be  omit- 
ted, for  the  general  custom  is  to  adopt  it,  and  oonveyanoes  are  sometimes 
objected  to  as  invalid  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  habendum  clause,  not- 
withstanding a  sufficient  grant  existed  in  the  premises.  We  will  give,  however, 
the  words  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  his  work  on  Real  and  Personal  Property,  p.  4d3,  he 
says :  "  When  the  estate  or  interest  is  pointed  out  in  the  premises,  the  haben- 
dum is  act  essential,  and  in  the  majority  of  deeds  is  useless,  and  in  a  surrender 
or  release  of  right  it  is  inappropriate."  In  9  Jar.  k  By.  Conv.,  by  Sweet,  p. 
460,  n.  b,,  it  is  said,  *'  The  habendum  is  useless  in  the  majority  of  deeds,  and  Lb 
not  essential  in  any ;  it  is  convenient  where  there  are  several  conve3ring  parties 
and  subjects  of  conveyance,  because  it  enables  the  draughtsman  to  give  a  clear 
resume  of  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced.*'  Its  insertion  may  cause  serious 
difficulty,  and  increases  chance  of  error ;  nor  does  it  facilitate  reference,  for 
whatever  the  habendum  might  be,  still  the  grant  in  the  premises  would  have  to 
be  lodced  at.  It  is  singular  that  though  according  to  Sir  W.  Blackstone  the 
tenendum  clause  had  no  longer  been  used  in  England,  it  should  have  continued 
in  use  in  Ontario. 

(6)  The  habendum  and  tenendum  clauses  are  both  omitted  in  the  forms  given 
in  the  Acts  respecting  Short  Forms  of  Conveyances  and  Mortgages. 
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is  a  condition ;  which  is  a  clause  of  ooniingency,  on  Ihe 
happening  of  which  the  estate  granted  may  be  defeated ;  as, 
"  Provided  always,  that  if  the  mortgagor  shall  pay  the  mort- 
gagee^ £500  upon  such  a  day,  the  whole  estate  granted  shall 
determine ; "  and  the  like  (a). 

6.  Next  may  follow  the  clause  of  warranty  ;  'to  which  we 
shall  again  allude  (&).'    This  clause  is  entirely  superseded 
by  covenants  for  title.      Covenants,  which  are  clauses  of 
agreement  contained  in  a  deed,  whereby  either  party  may 
stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  may  bind  himself  to 
perform,  or  give,  something  to  the  other.   Thus,  the  grant  or 
may  covenant  that  he  hath  a  right  to  convey  ;  or  for  the 
grantee's  quiet  enjoyment ;  or  the  like :   the  grantee  may 
covenant  to  pay  his  rent,  or  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  &c. 
/If  the  covenantor  covenants  for  himself  and  his  heirSy  it  is 
/  then  a  covenant  real,  and  descends  upon  the  heirs,  who  are 
(   '  answerable  for  non-performance,'  provided  they  have  assetsi 
M)y  descent,  but  not  otherwise :   if  he  covenants  also  for  his 
execwtora  and  administrator  a,  his  personal  assets,  as  well  as 
his  real,  are  likewise  pledged  for  the  performance  of  the  cove- 
nants ;  which  makes  such  covenant  a  better  security  than 
\  any  warranty.     '  Executors  and  administrators,  indeed,  are 
I  liable,  though  not  named  in  the  covenant,  unless  the  cove- 
Wnt  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  performed  perafmally  by 
|bhe  covenantor ;  in  which  case  they  are  not  liable,  unless  a 
breach  have  happened  in  the  lifetime  of  the  covenantor : 
and  as  regards  heirs,  it  makes  little  difference  if  they  be 
omitted,  for  the  lands  which  are  assets  can  be  reached  by 
_ '  process  against  the  personal  representatives.'    The  grantor 
usually  covemwmia  only  for  the  acts  of  himself  and  his  ances- 
tors, whereas  a  general  warranty  extends  to  all  mankind. 
For  which  reasons  the  covenant  has  in   modem  practice 
totally  superseded  the  other  (c). 


/ 


(a)  Sec.  155. 


(6)  Beginning  of  chapter  23  on  Estates  Tail, 
(c)  Ab  to  covenants  in  leases  see  s.  327. 
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8.  Lastly  comes  the  condusion,  which  mentions  the  exe-  CA&dwion. 
cution  and  date  of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  being  given  d^x: 
or  executed,  either  expressly  or  by  reference  to  some  day 
and  year  before  mentioned.  Not  but  a  deed  is  good,  although 
it  mention  no  date :  or  hath  a  false  date ;  or  even  if  it  hath 
an  impossible  date,  as  the  30th  of  February,  provided  the 
real  day  of  its  being  dated  or  given,  that  |is  delivered,  can 
be  proved. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  ;/t/i!fe  requisite  for  making  a  goodi 
deed  ;  the  reading  of  it.  This  is  necessary,  whenever  any! 
of  the  parties  desire  it ;  and,  if  it  be  not  done  at  his  request,  | 
'  if  illiterAte ; '  the'deed  is  void  as  to  him  (a).  If  he  can,  h< 
should  read  it  himself :  if  he  be  blind  or  illiterate,  another  i 
must  read  it  to  him.  If  it  bo  read  falsely,  it  will  be  void,  ai 
least  for  so  much  as  is  misrecited. 

Sixthly,  It  is  requisite  that  the  party  whose  deed  it  is  should  Sealing. 
«eai,  and,  now  in  most  cases,  should  sign  it  also,  *  at  least  if  *^-  ^*' 
signing  is  made  requisite  by  some  statute,  as  for  instance 
when  in  execution  of  a  power  which  enjoins  signature,  as  in 
case  of  a  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  to  such  uses  as  he  shall 
by  some  instrument  to  be  by  him  signed  and  sealed  appoint : 
otherwise,  it  may  be  questionable  whether  signing  is  requi- 
site to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  as  is  presently  explained.* 

The  use  of  seals  as  a  mark  of  authenticity,  to  letters  and 
other  instruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient.  We 
read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Persians  in  the  earliest  and 
most  sacred  records  of  history  (6) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Jere- 
miah there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance,  not  only  of  an  at- 
testation by  seal,  but  also  of  the  other  usual  formalities  at- 
tending a  Jewish  purchase  (c).     In  the  civil  law  also,  seals 


(a)  0«pm  V.  Thonuu,  G.P.U.C.  383.  (6)  1  Kings,  c  21;  Daniel,  c  6 ;  Ertherc  8. 

{e)  "  And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hahaineel,  and  weighed  him  the  money. 
"  eyen  seventeen  shekels  of  silver.  And  I  snbscribed  the  evidence,  and  sealed 
' '  it  and  took  vritneases,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances.  And  I 
"  took  the  evkience  of  the  pnrehase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  aooording  to 
"  the  law  and  custom,  and  also  that  which  was  open."  -Ch.  32. 
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were  the  evidence  of  truth ;  and  were  required,  on  the  part 
of  the  witnesses  at  least,  at  the  attestation  of  eveiy.toator 
ment.  But  in  the  times  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the^^wece 
not  much  in  use  in  England ;  for  though  Sir  Edward  Ooke 
relies  on  an  instance  of  King  Edwin's  making  use  of  .a  seal 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Conquest,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  was  the  usage  among  the  whole  nation : 
and  perhaps  the  charter  he  mentions  may  be  of  doubtful  au- 
thority, from  this  very  circumstance ;  of  being  sealed ;  since 
we  are  assured  by  all  our  ancient  historians,  that  sealing 
was  not  then  in  common  use.  The  method  of  the  Saxons 
was  for  such  as  could  write  to  subscribe  their  names,  ^nd, 
whether  they  could  vnite  or  not,  .to  affix  the  sign  of  th» 
cross ;  which  custom  our  illiterate  vulgar  do,  for  the  most 
?  part,  to  this  day  keep  up,  by  signing  a  cross  for  their  mark, 
/  when  unable  to  write  their  names.  And  indeed  this  ina* 
^  bility  to  write,  and  therefore  making  a  gross  in  its  steady  is 
Z^honesUy  avowed  by  Caedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  eud  of 
yi/tiQ  of  his  charters.  In  like  maimer,  and  for  the  same  un- 
»S.  306.  surmountable  reason,  the  Normans,  a  brave  but  *illiterate 
nation,  at  their  first  settlement  in  France,  used  the  practice 
of  sealing  only,  without  writing  their  names ;  which  custom 
continued,  when  learning  made  its  way  among  them,  though 
the  reason  for  doing  it  had  ceasea  ;  and  lience  the  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Westminster  Abbey,  himself  being 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  was  witnessed  only  by  his  seal,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  sealed  charter  of  any  authenticity 
in  England.  At  the  Conquest  the  Norman  lords  brought  over 
into  this  kingdom  their  own  fashions,  and  introduced  waxen 

• 

sealsonly,insteadof  the  English  methodof  writingtheirname^, 
and  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  every  freeman  and  even  such  of  the  more  substan- 
tial villeins  as  were  fit  to  be  put  upon  juries,  had  their  distinct 
particular  seals.  The  impressions  of  these  seak  were  some- 
times a  knight  on  horseback,'  sometimes  other  devices ;  but 
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coata  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into  seals,  nor  indeed  into 
/XLj  other  use,  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I^  who  brought 
them  from  the  croisade  in  the  holy  land,  where  they  wer^ 
first  iuTented  and  painted  on  the  shields  of  the  knights,  to- 
distinguish  the  variety  of  persons  of  every  Christian  nation 
who  resorted  thither,  and  who  could  not,  when  clad  in  com- 
plete steel,  be  otherwise  known  or  ascertained. 

This  neglect  of  signing,  and  resting  only  on  the  authenti- 
city of  seals,  remained  very  long  among  us ;  for  it  was  held 
in  all  our  books  that  sealing  alone  was  sufficient  to  authen- 
ticate a  deed  :  and  so  the  '  former '  common  form  of  attesting 
deeds,  "sealed  and  delivered,"  continued  notwithstanding 
that  the  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  before  mentioned,  revived 
the  Saxon  custom,  and  expressly  directed  the  signing,  in  all 
grants  of  land,  and  many  other  species  of  deeds ;  in  which, 
therefore,  signing  seems  to  be  now  as  necessary  as  sealing, 
though  it  hath  be^  sometimes  held  that  the  one  includes 
the  other,  'viz.,  that  when  sealing  and  delivery  occur,  sign- 
ing is  not  requisite*  notwithstanding  the  Statute  of  Frauds.* 

'  It  would  seem  that  an  impression  on  the  document  will  Sealing^ 
suffioe  for  a  seal  (a). 

A  deed  eic^cuted  by  one  of  two  partners  in  the  name  of 
both,  with  the  assent  of  the  other,  at  his  request,  in  his 
presence,  was  held  to  bo  the  deed  of  both,  but  it  was  in  a 
matter  of  partnei-ship  business  (by 

'  At  common  law,  before  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  a  deed  was 
requisite  (though  it  might  have  been  without  signature)  to 
transfer  incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  of  those  livery  could 
not  be  made ;  but  where  livery  could  be  made  nothing  furr 
ther  was  requisite  (c);  and  though  a  deed  of  feoffment  was 
usually  drawn  up  and  sealed  and  delivered,  that  was  done 


(a)  FoMUr  v.  Ge€UU$,  14  U.  G.  R  239 ;  Hamilton  v.  OtddkB,  12  Grant,  825:  as 
to  a  wafer  answering  for  the  seal  of  a  oorporation,see  Ontario  Salt  Co.  v.  mtr* 
d^4mt$*  Salt  Co.,  18  Grant,  551.  (6)  Moore  ▼.  Boyd,  15  C.  P.  U.  0.  513. 

(cj  Pott,  Feoffment,  b.  310 ;  Grant,  a.  317. 
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for  ihe  purpose  of  preservation  of  the  evidence  of  the  land 
having  been  conveyed,  and  of  the  tenure  on  which  it  was  tQ 
be  held.  The  language  of  the  deed,  which  our  modem  deeds 
still  sometimes  unnecessarily  follow,  shews  this;  it  wvtness- 
eth  that  the  feoffor  hath  gii>en,  &c.,  making  use  of  the  past 
tense  (a).  It  is  true  that  to  the^yalidity  of  certain  convey- 
Isaipiiiiiig  re-  ances,  a  deed  was  requisite,  as  bai^gain  and  sale,  covenant  to 
stand  seised ;  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  those  modes  of  conveyance ;  but  to  the  validity 
of  certain  other  modes  of  conveyance,  no  instrument  what- 
ever was  requisite.  To  remedy  this  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
was  passed,  and  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  (b) :  '^  The 
object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  matters  of  importance 
from  resting  on  the  frail  testimony  of  memory  alone.  The 
statute  was  not  intended  to  touch  those  instruments  which 
were  already  authenticated  by  a  ceremony  of  a  higher  nature  • 
than  a  signature  or  mark."  In  another  case  as  above  refer- 
red to  as  against  the  necessity  of  signature  (c\  the  point 
seems  to  have  been  given  up  without  argument.  As  regards 
sections  1  and  3  of  the  statute,  no  violence  is  done  to  their 
language  (cQ^in  holding  that  signing  is  not  requisite  when 
the  transaction  is  authenticated  by  deed  :  thus,  a  lease  for 
years,  or  freehold  created  by  deed,  is  not  "  made  or  created 
by  livery  of  seisin  only,  or  by  parol "  in  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 1  :  and  as  to  the  transfer  of  existing  estates  under  sec- 
tion 8,  the  word  "  signed  "  may  be  referred  to  the  words 
'  note  in  writing "  only  (e).  There  are,  however,  decisions 
and  statements  of  eminent  writers  that  signature  is  requisite. 
Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  necessity  ot  signa- 
ture, it  will  be  seen  in  the  treating  of  the  various  modes  of 
SeaUngrMuu*.  Conveyances,  that  Bealiivg  is  for  the  most  part  requisite  to 
c.  9^j      '    '  the  validity  of  a  conveyance  of  interests  in  lands,  and  that 

(a)  AnU^  p.  331.  (6)  Chtrry  v.  ffenUng,  4  Ex.  631 ;  see  also  Tvpptr  ▼. 

youliDU,  9  G.  B.  N.  S.,  799,  arguendo ;  Prest.  Shepp.  Touchsto&e,  66. 
(e)  AveUne  v.  Whiuon,  4  M.  &  G.  801.  {d)  See  anU,  p.  326. 

(e)  Truit  and  Loan  Oo,  v,  Cweri,  32  U.  C.  R.  222. 
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eertain  oonveyances,  formerly  good  if  only  signed  as  re- 
quired by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  must  now  by  R.  S.  O.  c. 
98,  ss.  3  &  4,  be  by  deed  (a).' 
A  seventh  requisite  to  a  good  deed  is,  that  it  be  delivered  7.  DeUvery. 

*  ft    ^WT 

by  the  party  himself  or  his  certain  attorney,  which,  there- 
fore,  is  *al80  expressed  in  the  attestation  ;  **  sealed  and  de- 
Uvertd."  A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this  tradition  or  de- 
livery, '  notwithstanding  a  prior  date : '  and  if  the  date  be 
false  or  impossible,  the  delivery  ascertains  the  time  of  it. 
And,  if  another  person  seals  the  deed,  yet,  if  the  party  de- 
livers it  himself,  he  thereby  adopts  the  sealing,  and  by  a 
parity  of  reason  the  signing  also,  and  makes  them  both 
his  own.  So,also,  the  acts  and  conduct  of  a  person  whose  name 
is  to  a  sealed  instrument  are  evidence  of  his  sealing  as  well 
as  signing  (6).  And  now  under  R.  S.  0.  a  62,  s.  50,  it  is  not  Proof  of  deUv- 
"  necessary  to  prove  by  the  attesting  witness  any  instrument,  inrtrument 
to  the  validity  of  which  an  attesting  witness  is  not  necessary, 
and  such  instrument  may  be  proved  by  admission  or  other- 
wise,  as  if  there  had  been  no  attesting  witness."  A  common 
mode  of  proving  a  deed  is  to  give  proof  merely  of  the  signa- 
ture by  some  one  who  knows  it  as  being  that  of  the  person 
as  to  whom  proof  is  required :  where  the  instrument  ends 
with  the  usual  clause,  "  in  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto 
have  set  their  hands  and  seals,"  or  where,  without  that,  the 
instrument  speaks  of  itself  as  an  indenture,  which  in  law 
imports .  an  inst^ment  under  seal,  this  is  comprehensible 
enough ;  but  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
mere  proof  of  signature  proves  that  at  the  time  of  delivery 
or  signing  a  seal  was  attached.'  A  delivery  may  be  either 
absolute,  that  is,  to  the  party  or  grantee  himself;  or  to  a 
third  person,  to  hold  till  some  conditions  be  performed  on  the 
part  of  the  grantee :  in  which  last  case  it  is  not  delivered  as 
a  deed^  but  as  an  escrow ;  that  is,  as  a  scrowl  or  writing,  Eioow. 


(•)  See  StAl  in  Appx.       (6)  Cherry  v,  Heming^  4  Ex.  631 ;  m6  also  CUnrk 
▼.  Sttvenmn,  23  U.  C.  R.  G26;  PetUgrew  t  DojfU,  17  C.  P.  XJ.  C.  34. 
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^bich  is  not  to  take  effect  as  a  deed  till  the  ccmditiona  be 
performed;  and  then  it  is  a  deed  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, '  and  will  relate  back  to  the  time  of  delivery/ 

Attestation  '  It  is  tolerably  clear,  that  there  need  be  no  attestvng  wit* 
'  ness  to  a  deed,  and  the  fact  of  sealing  and  delivery  may  be 
proved  as  any  other  matter  of  fact  (a).  In  cases  where  at- 
testation is  not  necessary,  even  though  there  be  an  attesting 
witness,  the  instrument  may,  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  62,  as  above 
mentioned,  be  proved  by  admission,  or  otherwise  than  by 
such  witness,  contrary  to  the  former  general  rule.  Some 
instruments,  however,  require  attestation ;  as,  if  executed  in 
exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment  which  enjoins  attesta- 
tion (b) ;  in  other  cases,  attestation  is  enjoined  by  statute,  as 
in  cases  of  wills,  and  conveyances  to  charitable  uses  under 
\      the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  (c).' 

How  a  dmi         We  are  next  to  consider  how  a  deed  may  be  avoided,  or 

may  be 

avoided.  rendered  of  no  effect.     And  from  what  has  been  laid  down, 

it  will  follow,  that  if  a  deed  wants  any  of  the  essential  re- 
quisites before-mentioned;  either,  1.  Proper  parties,  and  a 
proper  subject  matter ;  2.  A  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion, *  or  rather,  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  illegal  considera- 
tion ;  since  a  deed  merely  wanting  a  consideration,  or  volun- 
tary, is  still  good  between  the  parties  to  it ;  though  there 
may  be  sometimes  a  resulting  use  to  the  grantor,  as  before 
pointed  out  (ci);'  3.  Writing  on  paper  or  parchment ;  4.  Suffi- 
cient and  legal  words ;  5.  Reading  *  to  blind  or  iUitei^ate  per- 
sons,' if  desired,  before  the  execution ;  6.  Sealing ;  and,  *  by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  possibly,'  in  most  cases,  signing  also  ; 
or,  7.  Delivery ;  it  is  a  void  deed  ab  initio.     It  may  also  be 

By  alteration  avoided  by  matter  ex  post  facto :  as,  1.  Byj;as\ir^  interlin- 
ing, or  other  alteration  in  any  material  part.    *  The  effect  of 

fa)  Smith  RL  and  Pen.  Prop.,  779  ;  Cherrp  v.  Hemino,  $upra, 
(b)  Ah  to  attestation  when  a  power  is  exercised  which  is  required  to  be  nndisr 
hand  and  teal  and  attested,  see  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  s.  10,  and  Leith  lU.  Prop.  Btats 
pp.  14-15.        (cj  See  Taylor  on  Evidence,  ftirther  instances,  s.  1116, 
(dj  Ante,  B.  296. 
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rasure,  &c.,  as  above  stated,  requires  some  little  explanation, 
because  the  later  cases  go  to  show  that  an  alteration,  if 
noihing  appears  to  the  contrary,  will  be  presumed  to  have  . 
been  made  at  or  before  execution  of  the  instrument ;  for  the/ 
law  will  not  infer  fraud  or  wrong  (a).  If  the  alteration  be 
immaterial,  though  after  execution,  by  whomsoever  made 
it  would  seem,  it  will  not  vitiate :  and  for  this  reason,  it  is 
bettei*  never  to  absolutely  erase,  but  to  strike  through  with 
a  pen,  leaving  it  to  be  seen  what  the  original  matter  was, 
and  interline  the  required  alteration : '  /^ 

'  2.  By  breaking  off  or  defacing  the  seal    3.  By  delivering  ^y,<»5?^lW 

'  The  absence  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  two  latter  in- 
stances of  avoiding  a  deed  has  led  to  what  may  be  sometimes 
a  source  of  great  difficulty  (b),  viz.,  the  supposition  that  the 
destruction  of  a  conveyance  with  the  assent  of  the  grantee  DeBtruotion  of 
will  have  the  effect  of  a  reconveyance  to  the  grantor  in  such  will  not  rw 
conveyance,  and  revest  in  him  the  estate  which  had  passed 
by  its  execution  and  delivery ;  this  would  be  a  singular  way 
of  defeating  the  Statute  of  Frauds.     What  is  meant  by  the\ 
two  latter  instances  is,  that  the  tearing  off  the  seal,  or  can-    '   L. 
celling  the  deed,  will  avoid  the  deed  so  far  as  regards  exe- 
cutory contracts  or  obligations  arising  out  of  it :  such  a 
covenant  in  au  indenture,  or  a  bond,  could  not  be  enforced 
after  destruction  with  intent  by  the  covenantee,  or  obligee, 
to  cancel  the  obligation ;  but  an  estate  once  passed  by  the 
instrument  will  not  revest,  iowever  destroyed.    The  ques- 
tion came  up  in  a  recent  case  {d)  ;  the  plaintiff  had  by  deed 


(a)  Doe  Tatum  v.  Cat&moref  16  U.  C.  R.  745;  m  to  alteration  and  pmump- 
tions,  iforthvoood  v.  Keating,  18  Grant. 

<h)  Dwidmm  ▼.  Cwper,  13  M.  &  W.  348 ;  CrookewU  y.  Fieieher,  1  H.  ft  N. 
S93;  Matter  V.  Miller,  iSm.  Lg.  Ca.  901,innotiB. 

{cj  See  an  instance  in  Fraur  v.  Fralick,  21 U.  C.  343. 

(dj  Lord  Ward  t.  Lumlty,  5  H.  ft  N.  '87 ;  see  also  in  FroMr  v.  Fraliekf  21 
TI.  C.  R.  346 ;  Doe  dem.  Burr  ▼.  Denison,  8  U.  O.  R.  185,  remarked  on  ;  tee 
jjso  Lour  V.  White,  18  C.  P.  N.  C.  99. 
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demised  to  defendant  for  a  term  not  expired,  reserving  rent^ 
and  he  sued  in  debt  on  tiie  demise  (not  on  the  covenarU),  for 
the  rent,  averring  that  the  defendant  had  entered ;  the  plea 
was  that  after  the  making  the  deed  and  before  suit,  tiie  deed 
was  cancelled  by  mutual  consent  of  both  i>arties ;  the  court 
considered  that  the  estate  which  had  passed  by  the  lease 
was  not  divested,  that  the  plaintiff  was  stiU  reversioner  and 
the  defendant  still  lessee,  and  consequently  liable  for  the 
rent  reserved  by  reason  of  the  privity  of  estate  between  the 
parties.  It  seems  to  have  been  conceded  on  ailment  that 
had  the  action  been  on  the  covenant  as  on  a  privity  of  con- 
tract  it  could  not  have  been  maintained  ;  Mr.  Baron  Watson 
in  his  judgment  says ;  "  Where  the  contract  arises  from  the 
deed  itself,  and  the  deed  is  destroyed,  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained in  respect  of  it  But  this  case  is  very  different,  for 
upon  the  execution  of  the  deed  there  passed  from  the  lessor 
to  the  lessee  an  estate  which  was  not  affected  by  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  lease ;  the  lessee  holds  the  estate  subject  to  the 
rent,  which  is  incident  to  the  reversion  in  the  lessor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  argument  for  the  defendant^  he  may  hold  the 
estate  without  payment  of  rent.  But  the  authorities  ai'e 
clear  that  the  cancelling  a  deed  does  not  divest  the  estate  of 
the  lessee  or  deprive  the  lessor  of  his  light  of  action  upon 
the  demise." ' 
;  '  The  fact  of  cancellation,  though  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
,  amount  to  surrender,  is  still  a  strong  fact  from  which,  if 
•  coupled  with  others,  surrender  may  be  implied  in  law  (a).' 
DiMgreement.  4.  By  the  dtaogreement  of  such,  whose  concurrence  is 
-  -  necessary,  in  order  for  the  deed  to  stand :  as  an  infant,,  or 
person  under  duress,  when  those  disabilities  arc  removed ; 
and  the  like.  'Where  a  perscm  is  named  as  grantee,  the 
grant  being  for  his  benefit,  the  law,  till  the  contrary  appears, 
assumes  that  he  assents;  an  assumption  of  the  law  certainly 

(a)  Doe  dem.  Burr  v.  Dmitfon,  S  U.  O.  K  185,  see  u  to  implied  murenden^. 
poitj  f*  326. 
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not  unreasonable.  It  is  common,  however,  for  those  to  whom 
property  is  conveyed  as  trustees,  to  renounce  by  deed  of  dis- 
claimer (a),  if  tiiey  intend  to  decline  the  trust.  In  such  case 
they  should  not  reconvey,  as  that  would  imply  an  aeceptance 
of  the  estate  with  tiie  trust ;  which  trust  once  assumed  can- 
not always  be  renounced,  at  least  without  assent  of  the  ces- 
tui que  trust* 

6.  By  the  judinnent  or  decree  of  a  court  of  judicature.  Decree  in  p''^-^- 
This  was  anciently  the  province  oif  the  court  of  star-chamber,  r.  '  "  ■  "„ 
aod  now  of  the  chancery :  when  it  appears  that  the  deed  was 
obtained  by  fraud,  force,  or  other  foul  practice ;  or  is  proved 
to  be  an  absolute  forgery.  '  Not  "but  that  such  a  deed  may 
^  often  shewn  to  be  void  at  law,  but  except  in  case  of  for- 
gery, the  deed  would  be  good  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser 
under  it  for  good  consideration  without  notice  (b).  The 
advantage,  however,  of  resort  to  equity  is,  that  the  evidence^ 
to  avoid  the  deed  may  die  out,  and  then  the  deed  be  enforced, 
or  before  it  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser for  value  may  act  on  it ;  whereas  a  court  of  equity 
will  at  once  compel  the  delivery  up  of  the  deed  to  be  can- 
celled, on  a  proper  case  made  (c).  What  constitutes  a  proper 
ease  and  in  what  case  a  court  of  equity  will  give  relief,  opens 
too  wide  a  field  for  consideration  here.  Equity  relieves  also 
in  very  many  instances  in  which  a  court  of  common  law 
cannot  interfere.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
except  under  special  circumstances,  a  purchase  by  an  agent 
for  sale  from  his  principal,  will  be  set  aside  at  the  instance 
of  the  latter,  and  a  reconveyance  decreed ;  whilst  at  law  the 
conveyance  would  stand  good.' 

In  any  of  these  cases  the  deed  may  be  avoided,  either  in 
part  or  totally,  according  as  the  cause  of  avoidance  is  more 
•r  less  extensive. 


<«)  AnU,  p.  331.  (5)  Per  Wikon  J.,  Mattkevwm  v.  Eendenan,  15  C..P.  U.  C. 
90,  referring  to  Sckoftdd  v.  Oemplar,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  619;  4  De  G.  &  J ;  Stump 
T.  Gobf,  2  De.  G.  M.  &  G.  630,  per  Ld.  St  Leonard^  L.  C. 

(c)  Hmritin  v.  BaMon,  7  Gnmt,  ^3. 
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And,  having  thus  explained  the  general  nature  of  deeds, 
"wc  are  next  to  consider  their  several  species,  together  with 
their  respective  incidents.  And  herein  I  shall  only  examine 
the  particulars  of  those  which,  from  long  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  their  efficacy,  are  generally  used  in  the  alienation 
of  reed  estate :  for  it  would  be  tedious,  nay  infinite,  to  des- 
cant upon  all  the  se^^eral  instruments  made  use  of  in  personal 
concerns,  but  which  fall  under  our  general  definition  of  a 
deed  ;  that  is,  a  writing  sealed  and  delivered.  The  former, 
being  principally  such  as  serve  to  convey  the  property  of 
lands  and  tenements  from  man  to  man,  and  commonly  deno- 
minated conveyances ;  which  are  either  conveyances  at  com-^ 
mon  law,  or  such  as  receive  their  force  and  efficacy  by  virtue 
of  the  StatiUe  of  Uses, 

'It  may  be  premised  that  the  transfer  of  equitable  interests 
is  not  governed  by  the  strict  rules  hereafter  referred  to  ap- 
plicable to  conveyances  of  legal  estates,  for  strictly  speaking 
when  a  man's  equitable  interest  is  transferred,  it  is  not  the 
case  of  conveyance  of  land,  but  of  the  trust  in  the  land  on 
which  the  trustee  holds  the  same.  Moreover,  there  never 
could  have  been  livery  of  seisin,  and  theStatute  of  Uses  can- 
not apply  :  any  instrument  in  writing  within  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  and  shewing  th6  intention  suffices'  (a). 

I.  Of  conveyances  by  the  common  law, '  not  dependent  for 
their  effect  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  or  any  other  statute,'  some 
may  be  called  origmal  or  primary  conveyances ;  which  are 
those  by  means  whereof  the  benefit  or  estate  is  .created  or 
first  arises :  others  are  derivative^  or  secondary;  whereby  the 
benefit,  or  estate  originally  created,  is  enlarged,  restrained, 
transferred,  or  extinguished. 

Original  conveyances  '  operating  at  common  law  without 
the  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,'  are  the  following :  1.  Feoff- 
ment ;  2.  Gift ;  3.  Qrant ;  4.  Lease ;  5.  Exchange ;  6.  Parti- 


(a)  Hayes'  Convey.,  vol.  1,  p.  96.    Smith,  Kl.  and  Pen.  Prop.  283. 
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tion:  derivative  are,  7.  Release ;  8.  CionfinnHtion ;  9.  Sur- 
render; 10.  Assignment;  11.  Defeazance. 

1.  A  feoffment,  feoffamentum,  is  a  substantive  derived  ^*  ^  ^^^^' 
from  verb,  to  enfeoff*,  feoffare  or  infewdarej  to  give  one  a  feud ; 
and  therefore  feoffment  is  properly  donatio  fevdi.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  method  of  conveyance,  the  most  solemn  and 
public,  and  therefore  the  most  easily  remembered  and  proved. 
And  it  may  properly  be  defined,  the  gift  of  any  corporal  here-A  ^ 
ditament  to  another.  He  that  so  gives,  or  enfeoffs,  is  called 
a  feoffor,  and  the  person  enfeoffed  is  denominated  the  feoffee. 

*  A  feof&nent  was  foi*merly  an  assurance  of  greater  power 
than  any  other  (a).  By  it,  contingent  remainders  depending 
on  particular  estates  could  be  barred  or  destroyed.  If  made 
by  tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  for  a  fee  simple  absolute,  it 
worked  a  discontinuance,  which  tolled  or  took  away  the 
right  of  entry  of  the  issue  in  tail,  as  also  of  the  remainder- 
man or  reversioner,  and  left  them  but  a  right  of  action,  to  be 
enforced  by  the  peculiar  writ  otformedon.  When  made  by  a  le^^Juto  * 
person  in  actual  possession,  though  wrongfiilly  so,  yet  if  not  J^by****^*^ 

a  mere  temporary  trespasser,  it  had  the  effect  of  passing  hy  ^'^"»» 

•  __ 

vyrong  the  estate  of  which  feoffment  was  made ;  thus,  on  a 
feoffment  in  fee  by  a  disseisor  or  mere  tenant  at  will,  the 
feoffee  took  a  fee  6^  wrong,  the  true  owner  of  the  freehold 
was  disseised,  remainders  and  reversions,  if  any,  were  di- 
vested or  displaced,  so  that  each  (strictly  speaking)  ceased  to 
have  any  estate,  which  was  turned  to  a  mere  right  to  be  en- 
forced on  proper  occasions.  The  consequence  of  any  such  ^JJ^JJ^ 
powerful  tortious  conveyance  (other  than  by  tenant  in  tail)  forfeiture. 
was  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  feoffor's  estate.  As  by  t^ie 
R  S.  O-  c.  98,  s.  3,  a  feoffment  has  no  longer  a  tortious  ope- 
ration, so  now  it  will  work  no  forfeiture  '  (6). 

As  the  personal  abilities  of  the  feoffee  were  originally  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  immediate  or  principal  inducements  to  the 

{9t)  8m  Smith,  RL  and  Pers.  Prop.  4tb  Ed.  (6)  SheUoid  SUta.  7th  Ed. 

II.  624,  n.  k. 
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feoffment,  the  feoffee's  estate  was  confined  to  his  peraon,  and 
subsisted  only  for  bis  life ;  unless  the  feoffor,  by  express 
provision  in  the  creation  and  constitution  of  the  estate  hath 
given  it  a  longer  continuance.  These  express  provisicms  were 
generally  made ;  for  this  was  for  ages  the  only  conveyance, 
whereby  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  create  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  by  giving  land  to  the  feoffee,  to  hold  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever ;  though  it  serves  equally  well  to  convey  any 
other  estate  of  freehold. 
The  feoffee  But  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feoflhient  is  by  no 
UveryofMiirfn,  means  perfected;  there  remains  a  very  material  ceremony 
to  be  performed,  caUed  livery  of  seisin ;  without'  which  the 
feoffee  has  but  a  mere  estate  at  will.  This  livery  of  seisin  is 
^  /  no  other  than  the  pure.feodal  investitui^,  or  delivery,  ojLcor- 
poral  possession  of  the  land  or  tenement,  which  was  held 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  donation. 
The  origin  of  Investlturcs,  in  their  original  rise,  were  probably  intended 
to  demonstrate  in  conquered  countries  the  actual  possession 
of  the  lordy  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right, 
which  the  soldier  was  ill  qualified  to  prosecute,  but  a  peace- 
able and  firm  possession.  And  at  a  time  wlien  writing  was 
seldom  practised,  a  mere  oral  gift,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
that  was  given,  was  not  likely  to  be  either  long  or  accurately 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  by-standers,  who  were  very 
little  interested  in  the  grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained 
as  a  public  and  notorious  act,  that  the  country  might  take 
notice  of  and  testify  the  transfer  of  the  estate,  and  that  such 
as  claimed  title  by  other  means  might  know  against  whom 
to  bring  their  actions. 
*  8.  312.  In  all  well-governed  nations  some  notoriety  of  this  kind 

has  been  ever  held  requisite,  in  order  to  acquire  and  ascer- 
tain *the  property  of  lands.  In  the  Roman  law  j>/ent£tn.  d(h 
minvwm  was  not  said  to  subsist,  unless  where  a  man  had 
both  the  right  and  the  coi^poral  poeaeeaion ;  which  possession 
could  not  be  acquii*ed  without  both  an  actual  intention  to 
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possess,  and  an  actual  seisin^  or  entry  into  the  premises,  or 
part  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  whole.  Even  in  descents 
of  lands  by  our  law,  which  are  cast  on  the  heir  by  act  of  the 
law  itself,  the  heir  '  had  not  till  4  Wm.  IV.  c  1,'  plenum  do- 
minium,  or  full  and  complete  ownership,  till  he  had  made 
an  actual  corporal  entry  into  the  lands ;  for  if  he  died  before 
entry  made,  hia  heir  '  formerly  was'  not  entitled  to  take  pos- 
session, but  the  heir  of  the  person  who  was  last  actually 
seised.  It '  was  formerly'  not  therefore  only  a  mere  right  to 
enter,  but  the  actual  entry  that  made  a  man  complete  owner, 
so  as  to  transmit  the  inheritance  to  his  own  heirs :  nonjus, 
sed  seiaina,  fdcit  stipitem. 

Yet,  the  corporal  tradition  of  lands  being  som^imes  incon-  SymboUcai 
venient,  a  symbolical  delivery  of  possession  was  in  many 
cases  anciently  allowed ;  by  transferring  something  near  at 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  credible  witnesses,  which  by  agree- 
ment should  serve  to  represent  the  very  thing  designed  to 
be  conveyed;  and  an  occupancy  of  this  sign  or  symbol  was 
•permitted  as  equivalent  to  occupancy  of  the  land  itself.  •  s.  3ia. 
Amoi^  the  Jews  we  find  the  evidence  of  a  purchase  thus 
defined  in  the  book  of  Ruth  (a)  :  "Now  this  was  the  manner 
in  former  time  in  Israel,  concerning  redeeming  and  concern* 
ing  changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things :  a  man  plucked  ofi 
his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour ;  and  this  was  a  tes- 
timony in  Israel."  Among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Swedes, 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands  were  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  who  extended  the  cloak  of  the  buyer,  while  the 
seller  cast  a  clod  of  the  land  into  it,  in  order  to  give  posses- 
sion ;  and  a  staff  or  wand  was  also  delivered  from  the  vendor 
to  the  vendee,  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  wit- 
nesses. With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delivery  of  a  turf  was 
a  necessary  solemnity,  to  establish  the  conveyance  of  lands. 
And  to  this  day,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  estates  is 
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(a)  Ch.  iv  ▼.  7. 
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usually  made  from  the  seller  to  the  lord  or  his  steward  by 
delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to  the 
purchaser  by  re-delivery  of  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  a. 
jury  of  tenants. 

Conveyances  in  writing  were  the  last  and  most  refiaed  im- 
provement. The  mere  delivery  of  possession  either  actual 
or  symbolical,  depending  on  the  ocular  testimony  and  re- 
membrance of  the  witnesses,  was  liable  to  be  forgotten  or 
misrepresented,  and  became  frequently  incapable  of  proof- 
Besides,  the  new  occasions  and  necessities,  introduced  by 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  required  means  to  be  devised 
of  charging  and  encumbering  estates,  and  of  making  them 
liable  to  a  multitude  of  conditions  and  minute  designations 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  money,  without  an  absolute  sale 
of  the  land ;  and  sometimes  the  like  proceedings  were  found 
useful  in  order  to  make  a  decent  and  competent  provision 
for  the  numerons  branches  of  a  family,  and  for  other  domes- 
tic views.  None  of  which  could  be  effected  by  a  mere 
simple  corporal  transfer  of  the  soil  from  one  man  to  ano- 
ther, which  was  principally  calculated  for  conveying  an  ab- 
solute unlimited  dominion.  ^Written  deeds  were  therefore 
introduced,  in  order  to  spAify  and  perpetuate  the  peculiar 
puiposes  of  the  party  who  conveyed;  yet  still,  for  a  very  long 
series  of  years,  they  were  never  made  use  of  but  in  company 
with  the  more  ancient  and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by 
delivery  of  corporal  possession. 

Livery  of  seLsin,  by  the  common  law  is  necessary  to  be 
made  upon  every  grant  of  an  estate  of  freehold  in  heredita- 
ments corporeal,  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life  only.  In 
hereditaments  incorporeal  it  is  impossible  to  be  made ;  for 
they  are  not  the  object  of  the  senses ;  and  in  leases  for  years, 
or  other  chattel  interests,  it  is  not  necessary.  In  leases  for 
years,  indeed,  an  actual  entiy  is  necessary  to  vest  the  right 
in  the  le&see :  for  the  bare  lease  gives  him  only  a  right  to 
enter,  which  is  called  his  interest  in  the  term,  or  vrUereaae 
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termvm :  and,  when  he  enters  in  pursuance  of  ihat  right,  he 
is  then  and  not  before  in  possession  of  his  term,  and  complete 
tenant  for  yeara  This  entry  by  the  tenant  himself  serves 
the  purpose  of  notoriety,  as  well  as  livery  of  seisin  from  the 
grantor  could  have  done  ;  which  it'would  have  been  impro- 
per to  have  given  in  this  case,  because  that  solemnity  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  conveyance  of  a  freehold.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  freeholds  cannot  be  made  to  commence  i/n  futurOr 
because  they  cannot  (at  the  oommon  law)  be  made  but  by 
livery  of  seisin ;  which  livery,  being  an  actual  manual  tra- 
dition of  the  land,  must  take  effect  m  prceaenti,  or  not  at 
all  (a).  • 

Livery  of  seisin  is  either  in  deed,  or  in  lanv.  Livery  in  Livery  iii<ie«£. 
deed  is  thus  performed.  The  feoffer,  lessor,  or  his  attorney, 
together  with  the  feoffee,  lessee,  or  his  attorney  (for  this  may 
as  effectually  be  done  by  deputy  or  attorney,  as  by  the  prin- 
tsipals  themselves  in  person),  come  to  the  land,  or  to  the 
house ;  and  there,  in  thc^  presence  of  witnesses,  declare  the 
contents  of  the  feoffment  or  lease,  on  which  livery  is  to  be 
made.  And  then  the  feoffor,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to 
the  feoffee,  all  other  persons  being  out  of  the  ground,  a  clod 
or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough  there  growing,  with  wonis  to  this 
effect :  "  I  deliver  these  to  you  in  the  name  of  seisin  of  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  contained  in  this  deed."  But,  if  it 
be  of  a  house,  the  feoffor  must  take  the  ring  or  latch  of  the 
door,  the  house  being  quite  empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
feoffee  in  the  same  form ;  and  then  the  feoffee  must  enter 
alone,  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  then  open  it,  and  let  in  the 
others.  If  the  conveyance  or  feoffment  be  of  divers  lands, 
lying  scattered  in  one  and  the  same  county,  then  in  the 
feoffor's  possession,  livery  of  seisin  of  any  parcel,  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  sufficeth  for  all ;  but,  if  they  be  in  several 
counties,  there  must  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  coun- 
ties.   For,  if  the  title  to  these  lands  comes  to  be  disputed, 

(a)  AnU,  I.  16& 
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there  must  be  as  many  trials  as  there  are  coimties,  and  the 
jury  of  one  county  are  no  judges  of  the  notoriety  of  a  fact 
*  S.  316.       in  another.    *And  thus  much  for  livery  in  deed. 

Livery  in  law.  livery  in  law  is  where  the  same  is  not.  made  on  the  land, 
but  in  tight  ofU  only ;  Ihe  feoffor  saying  to  the  feoffee,  "  I 
give  you  yonder  land,  enter  and  take  possession."  Here,  if 
the  feoffee  enters  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor,  it  is  a  good 
livery,  but  not  otherwise ;  unless  he  dares  not  enter,  through 
fear  of  his  life  or  bodily  harm :  and  then  'before  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  1,  R  8.  O.  c  108,  s.  9,'  his  continual  claim,  made  yearly, 
in  due  form  of  law,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lands, '  would' 
suffice  without  an  entry  <  to  preserve  his  right  from  being 
barred  by  time  (a).*  This  livery  in  law  cannot,  however, 
be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by  the  parties 
V  themselves. 

Gift.  2.  The  conveyance  by  ffift,  donatio,  is  properly  applied  to 

the  creation  of  an  estate-tail,  as  feoffment  is  to  that  of  an 
estate  in  fee,  and  lease  to  that  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years. 
The  *  strictly  proper '  operative  words  of  conveyance  in  this 
case  are  do  or  dedi,  '  Of  the  nature  of  an  estate-tail  and  its 
N^  incidents,  we  have  before  spoken  (5)/ 

The  v,'ord  give/    The  word  "  give,"  it  is  said  (c),  implies  a  warranty  of  title 

implies  war-   i  ••,  •      .    •!  i  ^      ^•£  j     •  x 

ranty  of  title.  \  ou  a  gift  m  tail,  or  on  a  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent 

*3.  (hunts,  concession's ;  the  regular  method  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  transferring  the  property  of  incorjiwrcaZ  heredit- 
aments, or  such  things  whereof  no  livery  can  be  had  For 
which  reason  all  corporeal  hereditaments,  as  lands  and  houses, 
are  said  to  lie  in  livei*y;  and  in  others,  as  advowsons,  com- 
mons,rents, reversions,  remainders,&c.,  to  lie  in  grant.  These, 
therefore,  pass  merely  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed.  And  in 
seigniories,  or  reversions  of  lands,  such  grant,  together  with 
the  attornment  of  the  tenant  (while  attornments  were  re- 


•  S.  317. 
OrantH. 


(a)  JfUe,  8. 175.  (6)  Page  120,  «<  Mg.  see  aJbo  ch.  23. 

(c)  Davidson  Condse  Free.  26.    See  also  Belienden  Ker's  letter,  p.  24  of  Appx. 
to  Leith  Rl  Prop.  SUtntee. 
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quisite)  were  held  to  be  of  equal  notoriety  with,  and,  there- 
fore, equiyalent  to,  a  feoffment  and  livery  of  lands  in  imme^ 
diato  possession.  It,  therefore,  differs  but  little  from  a  feoff- 
ment, except  in  its  subject  matter ;  for  the  operative  word 
'  is  grant! 

'  By  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  2,  ''  All  ccMrporeal  tenements  and  B-  8.  o.  &  w, 
''  hereditaments  as  regards  the  immediate  freehold  thereof,  in  gmt 
<'  shall  be  deemed  to  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery.''  The 
result  of  this  is  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  supersedes  the 
mode  of  conveyance  formerly  most  generally  adopted  to 
pass  fee  simple  estates ;  viz.,  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale, 
which  has  disadvantages  not  attendant  on  a  conveyance  by 
way  of  grant :  so  also  has  that  by  lease  and  release,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  treating  of  those  modes  of  conveyance.' 

'  The  word  grant,  as  an  operative  word,  had  always  a  most  Opemtion  of 
extensive  signification ;  it  might,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  granL 
case  should  require,  operate  as  a  feoffment,  surrender,  lease, 
release,  bargain  and  sale,  covenant  to  stand  seised,  or  other 
assurance ;  and  vice  versa  (a).     But  for  the  purposes  of  plead- 
ing, it  is  proper  to  determine  in  what  way  the  instrument 
really  does  operate,  and  to  set  it  out  accordingly ;  thus,  if  a 
lessee  should  convey  the  residue  of  his  term  to  his  landlord 
by  use  of  the  words,  "  release,  assign,  bargain,  sell,  give,  &c., 
the  instrument  should  not  be  pleaded  as  operating  in  either 
of  those  modes  of  conveyance,  but  as  a  surrender ;  for  as  it 
can  so  operate  (without  use  of  the  word  surrender),  such  as  Convmaoea 
IS  its  proper  legal  effect.    And  so  m  every  case,  m  correct  pleaded  m* 

pleading,  the  instrument  should  be  pleaded  in  the  character  Se^l^  ef- 
fect 


(a)  SeepoitMtoReleMe,  p.  962;Ck>.  Utt,  dOlb.;  NiOMUon  t.  DiUaUmgh, 
21  IT.  C.  &  601 ;  ITott  ▼.  ^WMler,  12  C.  P.  U.  0.  2M;  DteT.  Doner,  2  M.  ft 
/  W.  613 :  Aert  ▼.  LMnfftitoiu,  26  U.  C.  B.  282.    In  Comenm  ▼.  ^unii,  26  U.  C. 

Bep.  77,  a  rtUtut  for  five  ihillmgB'  oomideratioa  was  held  not  to  operate  as  a  bar* 
gain  and  sale  or  a  grant,  and  to  be  altogether  ineffeotoal  for  want  of  ponesdon 
in  the  releasee ;  bat  see  Jones  on  Uses,  108,  that  a  surrender  wUefa  oontemplatcs 
an  taHncUan  of  an  estate,  may  beoonstraed  as  a  covenant  tostand  seised  thongh 
that  continues  the  estate. 

23 
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in  which  it  really  operates  in  law^  and  not  in  the  general 
words  used  in  it.  In  some  cases  it  must  be  so  pleaded,  for 
though  "  where  a  deed  may  operate  in  two  ways  he  to  whom 
it  is  made  may  elect  in  which  way  he  will  have  it  operate — 
the  Court  ought  not  to  be  left  to  make  the  election  "  (a).' 
Implied  oove-/  '  There  was,  however,  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word, 
^*^  '  from  a  supposition  that  it  implied  a  covenant  or  warranty 

for  title,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  a  lease  it  did  imply,  as 
^     ;    the  word  "  demise  "  now  implies,  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoy- 
\    ment,  unless  the  implication  be  destroyed  by  an  express  cove- 
nant on  the  subject.    R.  S.  0.  c.  98  declares  that  the  word 
shall  neither  iooply  a  warranty  nor  covenant* 

'  Conveyances  of  remainder  or  reversions  dependent  on  a 
life  or  other  freehold  estate,  were  always  properly  made  by 
way  of  grant,  as  being  in  their  nature  incorporeal,  whereof  liv- 
ery could  not  be  made,  for  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  was  in 
the  immediate  freeholder.  Such  interests  are  not  touched 
by  the  statute,  and  grants  of  them  operate  under  the  common 
kw/ 
How  agrant        '  A  £Tant  of  the  immediate  freehold  will  operate  under  the 

under  R.  S.  0.  , 

c.  96,  operates  Statute  BB  at  commou  law,  that  is,  it  will  not  require  the  aid 

i^^cie^ffed.  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  to  give  it  effect.    Thus,  if  A.  tenant 

for  life,  or  seised  in  fee,  grant  to  fi.  for  a  consideration,  the 

conveyance  will  operate  as  a  feoffinent  or  a  common  law  con* 

veyance  (b).    And  if  the  conveyance  had  been  to  B.  to  the 

use  of  C.  the  first  and  only  use  raised  would  be  in  B.,  which 

(as  presently  explained  in  speaking  of  the  Statute  of  Uses) 

would  be  executed  by  the  statute,  and  C.  thus  take  the  legal 

^     estate.' 

Where  a  oon-       ^  In  cases  of  informal  conveyancing,  a  question  of  some  dif- 

veyance  can 

operate  aa  a     ficulty  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  conveyance  should  op* 

common  law 

conveyance, — — — 

{a)  Soe  V.  J>ranmar,  544 ;  1  Smith,  Lg.  Ca. ;  Stephen  on  Pig.  311,  391;  I 
Saund.,  235,  c  n.  9,  pott, 

{b)  llie  ftudent  had  better  postpone  conaideration  of  the  foUowing  remarlu 
until  after  perusal  of  the  sections  as  to  uses  and  trusts. 
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eraie  as  a  common  law  conveyance,  or  under  the  Statute  of  or  undergo 

"^  Stat  of  Ubos, 

Uses.    Thus  if  A.  seised  in  fee  should,  using  the  words  "  grant,  in  which  way 
bargain  and  sell,"  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  expressed  to  and  how  will ' 
be  paid,  convey  to  B.  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C.  and  his  be\>iaced. 
heirs,  and  no  intention  be  apparent  as  to  the  party  in  whom  According  to 

**^  *       ^  intention  or 

the  legal  estate  is  to  be  vested,  or  who  paid  the  money,  the  election. 
<5onveyance  would,  it  seems,  operate  as  at  common  law  (a), 
apd  the  fee  therefore  vest  in  C. ;  unless  indeed  an  election 
were  made  that  it  should  operate  as  a  bargain,  and  sale,  for  it 
would  seem  that  in  such  case  an  election  might  be  made  (6).' 

'  But  if  it  were  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  '^ 
B.  should  take  the  legal  estate,  and  C.  the  equitable  estate 
only ;  then  as  it  can  operate  as  a  bargain  and  sale,  it  would 
appear  it  will  be  so  construed,  to  carry  out  th^  intention  of 
the  parties  (c).  The  same  questions  might  arise  where  the 
word  "  grant "  or  the  words  "bai^in  and  sale"  alone  are  used 
as  the  words  of  conveyance,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  may 
operate  respectively  in  various  characters.  In  any  case  of 
drafting  wherein  a  doubt  might  possibly  arise,  the  convey- 
ancer might  avoid  it  by  declaring  in  the  conveyance  how  it 
should  operate,  as  for  instance,  by  adding  to  the  operative 
words,  "  by  way  of  conveyance  as  at  common  law,"  or,  as  the 
case  may  require  "  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  creating  a 
use  "  (d). 

'  A  singular  mistake  was  made  in  the  original  Act  of  9  Vic. 
as  to  short  forms  of  conveyance,  in  that  only  the  word  grant 
was  used  as  the  operative  ^ord,  whereas  the  immediate  free- 
hold did  not  then,  nor  till  some  time  afterwards,  lie  in  grant, 
and  thus  many  conveyances  drawn  under  the  Act  are  open 
to  the  difficult  questions  before  alluded  to  as  to  the  placing 
of  the  legal  estate  («)/ 

{a)  Haiffh  v.  Joppor,  16  M.  ^  W.  625 ;  Smith's  Real  and  Pera.  Prop.,  728. 

(6)  ffeinoartfi  eate,  2  Rep.  35  a ;  Foi^i  cau,  8  Rep.  93  b. ;  SeaUm  v.  Lunneii, 
27  Grant,  176  per  Pnmdfoot,  V.C. ;  Hayes*  Oonveg.,  5  «d.  162.  See  farther 
Orme^  cote,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  281. 

(c)  Seaton  v.  Lunn^  and  cases,  mpra ;  MUchetl  y.  Smdlie^  20  C.  P.  XT.  C.  389. 

id)  Hayes  Convg.  (e)  Leith  Real  Prop.  Stots.  lOL 
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4.  Lease.  4.  A  lectse  is  properly  a  conveyaiice  of  any  lands  or  tene- 

ments (usually  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  annual  re^ 
compence),  made  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but  always  for 
a  leas  time  than  the  lessor  hath  in  the  premises ;  for  if  it  be 
for  the  whole  interest,  it  is  more  properly  an  assignment  than 
a  lease.  The  usual  words  of  operation  in  it  are,  **  demise^ 
s.  318.  ^ grants  and  to  farm  let."*  Farm  or  feorme,  is  an  old  Saxon 
word,  signifying  provisions :  and  it  came  to  be  used  instead 
of  rent  or  render,  because  anti^itly,  ihe  greater  part  of  rents 
were  reserved  in  provisions ;  in  com,  in  poultry,and  the  like ; 
\^iU  the  use  of  money  became  more  frequent.  So,  that  a  far- 
mer, firTnariua,  was  one  who  held  his  lands  upon  payment  of 
a  rent  or  feorme:  though  at  present,  by  a  gradual  departure 
from  the  original  sense,  the  word /arm  is  brought  to  signify 
the  very  estate  or  lands  so  held  upon  farm  or  rent.  By  this 
conveyance  an  estate  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  may  be 
created,  either  in  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hidreditaments. 

Power  of  '  Under  R  S.  O.  c.  40,  s.  85,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  the 

Court  of  ... 

Chancery  as    same  jurisdiction  as  regards  leases  and  sales  of  settled  estates 
sales  of  settled  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  had*  on  18th  Marchy 

estates.        ^  jggg  , 

R.  s.  p.c.  216,      '  Under  R  S.  0.  c.  216,  s.  3,  trustees  of  lands  for  the  use 

as  to  leases      ,  ^    ^ 

^yreiigious     of  a  rcllgious  society  or  congregation,  may  lease  for  a  term 

boQies. 

not  exceeding  21  years ;  and  by  s.  4,  in  such  lease  may 
agree  ta  renew  at  the  expiry  of  any  term  of  21  years,  for 
a  further  term  of  21  years,  or  less,  on  such  terms  as  may 
on  such  expiry  be  agreed  on,  or  for  payment  to  the  lessee 
of  the  value  of  his  improvements  on  the  premises ;  and  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  rent  or  value  of  such 
improvements  may  be  specified  in  the  original  lease.  Sec.  5 
requires  the  consent  of  the  congregation  to  be  signified  as 
And  sales.  pointed  out ;  and  excepts  land  necessary  for  erecting  a 
church,  place  of  worship  or  other  Jbuilding,  or  for  burial 
grounds.  Lands  so  held  may  also  be  eold  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Act.    Section  17  extends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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all  the  rigbto  conferred  on  any  religious  society  or  congre- 
gation of  Christians  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  men- 
tioned :  and  by  41  Vic.  c.  26,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
extended  to  the  Church  of  England,  subject  to  certain  res- 
trictions as  to  selling,  mortgaging,  leasing,  &c.' 

'  Leases,  like  other  conveyances,  were  good  at  common  law  if  bv  deed, 
by  parol.  By  s.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (a),  an  agreement  SJtuiw'nor 
for  a  lease,  or  for  any  interest  in  lands,  tfi  be  binding  on  the  JlJ^^te. 
party  to  be  charged,  must  be  signed  by  him  or  his  agent. 
By  8.  1,  all  leases  and  other  interests  in  lands  made  and 
created  by  parol,  and  not  put  into  writing  by  the  parties 
making  or  creating  the  same,  or  their  agents  lawfully  au- 
thorized in  writing,  are  void,  and  to  have  the  efiect  of  estates 
at  will  only ;  except  (by  k.  2),  leases  not  exceeding  three 
years  from  the  making,  whereon  is  reserved  as  rent  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  improved  value.  It  will  be  observed,  this 
exception  to  the  operation  of  s.  1  does  not  apply  to  s.  4 ;  so 
that  there  is  this  singularity ;  that  a  lease  not  exceeding 
three  years  at  such  a  rent,  if  aetuaUy  rruide,  is  good  by  parol, 
whilst  a  parol  agreement  for  such  a  lease  is  void  as  against 
the  party  making  it.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  policy  of 
the  legislature,  which  was  to  place  the  actual  creation  of  an 
interest  on  a  higher  footing  than  an  agreement  for  its  crea- 
ation ;  thus,  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  seen  they  reqxdred 
only  verbal  authority  to  the  agent,  but  in  the  former  a 
written  one.' 

'  It  has  been  explained  before  that  the  seal  of  a  party  to  an  Formalities 
instrument  apparenUy  superseded  the  necessity  for  a  sign,.  S^|l  .e 
ture,  and  placed  the  instrument  without  the  statute  (6) .  ^'^^<^* 
also,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  a  mere  sealing  would 
suffice  without  an  attesting  or  oiker  witness  (c).' 

'If  the  lessee  execute  a  lease  with  covenants  on  his  part, 
.and  the  lessor  do  not  execute,  so  that  the  lessee  does  not 
1| — 

(a)  See  stot  vaixiiim,  s.  297,  p.  326.       (6)  AnU  p.  340.      (c)  AnU,  p.  342. 
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get,  and  has  not  enjoyed,  the  benefit  stipulated  for,  then, 
though  he  have  entered,  he  will  not  be  bound  by  the  lease 
as  to  the  rent  and  matters  relating  to  the  land  (a)  :  but  }£ 
by  payment  of  rent  or  otherwise  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year  be  created,  it  would  seem  that  the  lessee  would  be 
liable  under  his  agreements  in  the  lease  so  far  as  they  could 
^   be  applied  to  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year/ 
B.  S.  0. 98,        '  By  R  S.  0.  c.  98,  a  lease  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing 
dMd  when      shsll  be  void  at  law  unless  made  by  deed.    It  would  seem 
i^requi^te,    ^^^  ^^  ^^  considerably  altered  the  effect  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  regards  authority  to  the 
^*rti^t  *^  ^SP^t,  which  was  suflBlcient  if  in  writing :  as,  however,  leases- 
thority  to       (except  as  above)  and  certain  other  conveyances  must  now 

agent  most       ^         ^  ^  ^ 

be  by  deed,     be  by  deed,  the  authority  to  the  agent,  apparently,  must 

also  be  by  deed ;  on  the  general  principle  that  the  authority 

to  contract  must  be  of  no  less  a  character  and  nature  than 

the  contract  (c).' 

Under  a  void      '  It  has  been  before  explained  (d)  that  notwithstanding  the 

o?rent^y  ^^  positive  language  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  a  lease  void 

S^y^^to^  under  it  may,  nevertheless,  by  payment  of  rent,  become  a 

y«"»  tenancy  from  year  to  year.    And  a  lease  or  other  contract 

or  conveyance  void  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  R.  S.  O. 

c.  98,  may  yet  be  enforced  in  equity  as  an  agreement  (e). 

and  on  part     It  may  also  be  enforced  where  there  has  been  a  part  peV" 

^ci™p«r^'  form/iTice,  so  that  the  parties,  if  the  transaction  intended  be 

dea^^        not  carried  out,  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original  position. 

Thus,  if  possession  be  given,  and  acts  done  (as  by  expending 

money  on  building  or  otherwise)  in  some  manner  inconsisr 

tent  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  the  contract  intended^ 

(a)  awatman  v.  Ambler,  8  Ex.,  72  ;  SMer  v.  SUUer,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  42 ;  aet 
Bull  ft  L.  Free  Pig.  631 ;  but  aee  Bcdaiaatioal  CommisHonen  v.  MtrrtU^  h,  R. 
4  Ex.  162,  per  Kelly,  C.  B. 

(b)  Addison,  Contracts,  4th  ed.  pw  46 ;  see  per  Hagarty,  J.,  Martin t.  Houl- 
ning,  26  IT.  C.  R.  83.       (c)  Harvimmy,  J^ktcm,  7  T.  R.  208.         [d)  p.  169. 

{e)  Parker  v.  Taewell,  2  De  G.  &  J.,V59;  SccUiiaHical  Commi$t%oner$  v, 
Merral,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  162,  per  Kelly,  C.  B. 
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specific  performance  {hereof  will  be  decreed  in  equity.  But 
such  acts  as  the  taking  of  surveys,  preparation  of  convey- 
ances, or  making  valuations,  will  not  suffice,  for  these  are 
acts  introductory  or  ancillary  to  the  contract  The  mere 
payment  of  the  consideration  is  not  a  part  performance 
within  the  rule ;  as  for  this,  adequate  relief  can  be  had  at 
law,  and  it  does  not  place  the  parties  in  a  position  from 
which  they  can  only  be  extricated  by  completion  of  the 
contract.' 

'  The  use  of  the  word  demise  as  an  operative  word  will  Word 
imply  a  general  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  against  all  pUeB  » 
claiming  by  lawful  title ;  and  a  like  covenant  will  be  implied  ^^•***" 
on_^mere  parol  lease  (a) ;  but  the  implication  of  the  cove-  ^ 
nant  will  endure  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  original, 
estate  of  the  lessor ;  thus,  where  tenant  for  life  demised  for 
years  and  died,  and  before  expiry  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  was 
evicted  by  the  remainder-man,  it  was  held  that  no  action 
lay  against  the  executors  of  the  life  tenant  on  the  implied  . 
covenant  (6).    It  would  seem  also  that  the  word  demise  \ 
raises  an  implied  covenant  to  give  possession  (c) :  and  that 
on  an  agreement  to  let,  the  party  so  agreeing  impliedly 
promises  he  has  good  title  {d).   If,  as  is  most  usual,  there  be 
an  express  covenant  on  the  subject,  no  covenant  will  arise  Unle«  thero 
by  implication,  even  though  the  express  covenant  be  limited  ^^^^  ««?'«" 
to  the  acts  of  the  lessor  and  those  claiming  under  him,  and 
thus  less  extensive  than  the  covenant  the  law  would  imply. 
In  such  cases  the  maxim  **  expreeeum  facit  cesaare  taciturn  " 
applies  (e).  ' 

We  have  before  spoken  of  rents,  of  their  nature,  and  of 

(a)  Bandy  v.  Cartwright,  8  Ex.  913. 

(6M(fofiu  y.  6V^ii€y,6Bi2ig.  606;  lWnw.8aiind.820,  note.    Bee  ftboPen-. 
fold  V.  AhboU,  32  L.  J.  N.  S.  2  B.  67.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  theee 
caaes  the  lesaee  had  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  estate  of  hia  lessor  and  the  con- 
sequent hability  to  determine  pending  the  lease. 

(c)  Saundtri  t.  Boe,  17  C.  P.  U.  C.  W4.         {d)  Strankt  v.  St.  John,  L.  R.  2 
C.  P.  876.  {€)  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  pott,  s.  327. 
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remedies  therefor,  and  piooeedingB  of  the  landlord.  The  sub- 
ject of  covenants,  and  the  rights  of  the  aasignees  of  the  les- 
sor and  lessee  respectively,  are  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration (a)/ 

Exchange.  5.  An  exchange  is  a  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests, 

the  one  in  consideration  of  the  other.  The  word  "exchange" 
is  so  individually  requisite  and  appropriated  by  law  to  this 
case,  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  word  or  ex- 
pressed by  any  circumlocution.  The  estates  exchanged 
must  be  equal  in  quantity ;  not  of  vodue,  for  that  is  im- 
material, but  of  intereet;  as  fee-simple  for  fee-simple,  a  lease 
for  twenty  years  for  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  and  the  like. 
And  the  exchange  may  be  of  things  that  lie  either  in  grant 
or  in  livery.  If«  after  an  exchange  of  lands  or  other  heredita- 
ments, either  party  be  evicted  of  those  which  were  taken  by 
him  in  exchange,  through  defect  of  the  other's  title, '  he,  by 
the  old  law,  mi^t '  return  back  to  the  possession  of  his  own, 
by  virtue  of  the  implied  warranty  contained  in  all  ex- 

^  B.  S.  p.  c.  changes  (6),  'and  now  by  B.  S.  O.  c.  98  the  word  "exchange" 

re 'entry.  shaU  create  no  warranty,  or  right  of  re-entry,  or  covenant  by 
implication ;  and  every  exchange  must  be  by  deed.' 

6.  FATtltion.  6.  A  partUion  is  when  two  or  more  joint-tenants,  co- 
*8. 324.  parceners,  or  tenants  in  common,  agree  to  divide  the  ^landa 
so  held  among  them  in  severalty,  each  taking  a  distinct  part. 
Here,  as  in  some  instances,  there  is  a  unity  of  interest,  and 
in  all  a  unity  of  possession,  it  is  necessary  that  they  all 
mutually  convey  and  assure  to  each  other  the  several  estates, 
which  they  are  to  take  and  enjoy  separately.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  coparceners,  being  compellable  to  make  partition, 
might  have  made  it  by  parol  only ;  but  joint-tenants  and 
tenants  in  common  must  have  done  it  by  deed :  and  in  both 
cases  the  conveyance  must  have  been  perfected  by  livery  of 
seisin.    The  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  11.  c.  3,  *and  B.  S.  0. 

(a)  S.  327.  (6)  S.  300. 
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c.  98,  have '  now  abolished  this  distinction,  and  made  a  deed 
in  all  cases  necessary.    '  Of  the  mode  of  partition  we  have 
heretofore  treated  (a)/ 
These  are  the  several  species  of  primaay  or  original  con-  Seocmdiury  or 

*  derivative  oon- 

veyances.    Those  which  remain  are  of  the  aeamdary,  or  cfe-  veyaaoes. 
rivative  sort;  which  presuppose  some  other  conveyance 
precedent,  and  only  serve  to  enlarge,  confirm,  alter,  restrain, 
restore,  or  transfer  the  interest  granted  by  such  original  con- 
veyance.   As, 

7.  Bdeaaes:  which  are  a  discharge  or  conveyance  of  ar/Kelease. 
man's  right  in  lands  or  tenements,  to  another  that  hath  some  /        ^ 
former  estate  in  possession.  The  words  generally  used  thereia 
are  "  remise,  release,  and  for  ever  quit-claim."    And  these 
releases  may  enure  either ;  1.  By  way  of  erUarging  cm  «8-  By  way  of  en- 
taie  ;  as  if  there  be  tenant  for  life  or  years,  remainder  to  ^ 

another  in  fee,  and  he  in  remainder  releases  all  his  right  to 
the  particular  tenant  and  his  heirs,  this  gives  him  the  estate 
in  fee.    But,  in  this  case,  the  relessee  must  be  in  ixMsss^ioiaFoeseiaion  re- 
of  some  eskUe^  for  the  release  to  work  upon ;  for  if  there  be 
lessee  for  years,  and,  before  he  enter»  and  is  in  possession,  I  ^ 
the  lessor  releases  to  him  all  his  right  in  the  reversion,  such 
release  is  void  for  want  of  possession  in  the  relessee,  '  for  j 
under  a  lease  operating  only  at  common  law,  the  lessee,  till 
entry,  has  no  complete  estate,  but  a  merein^es9e  term/mi  (b). 
But  a  virtual  possession  or  possession  in  law,  when  the  estate  virtual  safls- 
is  vested  and  complete,  will  suffice  for  a  release  to  operate  on;  ^^' 
as  where  the  owner  in  fee  for  a  money  consideration  should 
bai^gain  and  sell  to  the  lessee  for  a  term ;  here  the  lessee,  as 
hereafter  explained,  will,  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  JSJ?**^*^ 
be  deemed  in  possession,  at  least  sufficiently  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  release.    Or,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  such 
cases  the  estate  granted  is  by  force  of  the  statute  no  longer 

(a)  Sees.  189, 194,  p.i».  263,  207.  (6)  Sec.  144. 
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and  confinn."  An  instance  of  the  first  faranch  of  the  de- 
finition is,  if  tenant  for  life  leaaeth  for  forty  years,  and 
dieth  during  that  term ;  here  the  lease  for  years  is  voidable 
by  him  in  reversion ;  yet,  if  he  hath  confirmed  the  estate  of 
the  lessee  for  years,  before  the  death  of  tenant  for  life,  it 
is  no  longer  voidable  but  sure.  The  latter  branch,  or  that 
which  tends  to  the  increase  of  a  particular  estate,  is  the 
same  in  all  respects  with  that  species  of  release,  which 
operates  by  way  of  enlargement. 

^A  confirmation  must  be  by  deed,  but  under  certain 
circumstances  a  confirmation  may  be  implied  by  law  (a)/' 
Surrender.  9   j^  Bv/rrendeT,  Or  rendering  up,  is  (tf  a  nature  directly 

opposite  to  a  release ;  for,  as  that  operates  by  the  greater 
estate's  descending  upon  the  less,  a  surrender  is  the  falling  of 
a  less  estate  into  a  greater.  It  is  defined,  a  yielding  up  of 
an  estate  for  life  or  years  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate 
reversion  or  remainder  wherein  the  particular  estate  may 
merge  or  drown,  by  mutual  agreement  between  them.  It  is 
done  by  these  words,  "  surrenders,  ard  yields  up."  The 
surrenderor  must  be  in  possession;  and  the  surrenderee 
must  have  a  higher  estate,  in  which  the  estate  surrendered 
may  merge ;  therefore,  tenant  for  life  cannot  surrender  to 
him  in  remainder  for  years. 
Swidiri?  to*^'  *  ^^  common  law  a  surrender  was  good  by  parol,  but  by 
Bunrender.  g^  3  ^f  Qy^  Statute  of  Frauds  (6),  all  surrenders  must  be  by 
deed,  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  parties  surrendering, 
or  his  agent  thereunto  authorized  in  writing ;  or  by  act  or 
operation  of  law.  There  is,  as  to  surrenders^  no  exception  in 
favour  of  leases  created  for  less  than  three  years,  with  a  two- 
thirds  rent  reserved,  which  by  s.  2  are  good  by  parol ;  a 
surrender  of  a  parol  l^e  must  therefore  bein  writingorbyact 
of  law  (c).  The  question  as  to  whether  a  deed  unsigned, 
but  sealed  and  delivered  would  not  satisfy  the  statute  has 

-  —  -  -1         -  — ^ —  -^  -  ■ 

(a)  Seo.  S22.    (h)  See  the  sUtnte,  «.  297,  p.  326.     (c)  WoodfaU,  L.  ft  T.  270. 
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been  before  referred  of  (a).    By  B.  S.  O.c.98  "  an  assignment y.  s.  o.  &  96. 

of  a  ehattel  interest  in  any  land,  anda  surrender  in  writing  \ 

of  any  land,  not  being  an  interest  which  might  by  law  I 

have  been  created  without  writing  shall  be  void  at  law,  un- 7 

less  made  by  deed."    Thus  a  surrender  of  a  parol  lease,  valid 

by  parol  as  being  exempted  from  the  first  section  of  the 

Statute  of  Frauds,  will  suffice,  if  in  writing,  as  required  by 

that  statute,  orif  by  operation  of  law,  and  need  not  be  by  deed; 

but  if  the  intereet  surrendered  were  such,  as  could  not 

have  been  created  without  writing,  as  for  instance  for  four 

years,  then  a  surrender  in  writing  must  be  by  deed.    The 

question  as  to  the  necessity  of  authority  to  the  agent  being 

by  deed,  and  not  merely  in  writing,  when  a  deed  is  requisite 

for  conveyance,  has  been  before  referred  to  (b).' 

'  A  surrender  by  act  of  law  is  expressly  excepted  out  of  Smrender  in 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  is  not  within  the  operation  of  the  tunmidwf 
Revised  Statute,  which  speaks  only  of  surrenders  va  writi/ng 
(c).      A  surrender  in  law,  or  implied  surrender,  as  distin-- 
guished  from  a  surrender  in  fact,  may  take  place  by  the  acts 
of  the  parties :  thus,  when  a  lessee  for  years  aoc^ts  a  lease 
from  his  lessor  for  any  term  of  which  any  part  was  included 
in  the  old  lease,  the  latter  shall  be  deemed  surrendered,  for  instances  of. 
otherwise  the  new  lease  could  not  be  valid ;  moreover  by 
accepting  the  new  lease,  the  lessee  admits  the  lessor  had 
power  to  make  it,  which  could  not  be  unless  the  first  lease 
were  surrendered.    And  even  though  under  the  second  lease, 
the  lessee  will  take  for  a  less  number  of  years  than  under 
the  first,  this  principle  will  apply ;  thus,  if  a  lessee  for  thirty 
years  accept  a  new  lease  for  ten  years,  part  of  such  thirty, 
the  first  lease  is  surrendered  in  law :  so  also,  though  such 
second  lease  is  to  commence  three  years  after  its  execution, 
Uie  first  lease  will  cease  instantly  on  the  execution.    A  sur-  , 
render  in  law  may  arise  out  of  the  acts  of  the  parties 

(a)  See  leo.  806,  p.  338.    (6)  Ante,  p.  358.    (c)  Lewis  \\  £ro9kt,SXJ.  C.  R.  57S. 
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merely ;  thus,  where  there  was  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
determinable  on  a  quarter's  notice,  and  the  lessor  licensed  the 
tenant  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter,  and  he  left  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  lessor  took  possession,  it  was  held  this 
was  a  surrender  in  law ;  and  the  landlord  could  not  recover 
any  part  of  the  current  quarter's  rent.  But  where  the  land- 
I  lord  by  parol  agreed  that  the  tenant  might  leave,  and  the 
I  tenant  left  accordingly,  but  the  landlord  never  took  posses- 
sion or  did  anything  equivalent  to  taking  jx)S8e8sion,  it  was 
held  there  was  no  surrender,  and  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
must  govern,  and  the  tenant  pay  rent  accruing  due  subse- 
quent to  his  leaving.  But  if  the  tenant  should  leave  on  such 
agreement  and  the  landlord  relet  to  another,  this  has  been 
held  a  taking. of  possession  by  the  landlord  and  so  equiva- 
lent to  a  surrender.  The  mere  cancelling  the  lease  is  not 
sufficient,  though  a  circumstance  from  which,if  coupled  with 
others,  a  surrender  may  be  implied  (a).  If  a  lease  con- 
taining a  personal  covenant  for  payment  of  rent  be  surrend- 
ered, the  surrenderer  still  remains  liable  to  pay  the  rent 
which  fell  due  before  the  surrender,  unless  under  special  cir- 
cumstances or  agreement  (&).' 
Effect  of  '  1^^^  effect  of  a  surrender  is  of  course  that  the  estate 

™n?/r  Mto**^  thereby  surrendered  is  gone,  but  the  rights  of  strangers  are 
«?ab-ica«e.        howover  preserved:  thus,  if  lessee  for  years  surrenders  to 
the  lessor,  or  acquire  from  him  the  reversion,  having  prior 
thereto  granted  a  sublease,  the  rights  of  the  sublessee  are  not 
prejudiced  (c).' 
AMignment.        1^-  ^  assignment  is  properly  a  transfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  of  the  right  one  has  in  any  estate  ;  but  it  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  an  estate  for  life  or  years.    And  it  differs  from 
a  lease  only  in  this  :  that  by  a  lease  one  grants  an  interest 
«  S.  327.      less  *than  his  own,  reserving  to  himself  a  reversion  ;  in  as- 
signments he  parts  with  the  whole  property,  and  the  assignee 


(a)  .inte  p.  343.    (6)  j0r(ic^(2  v.  ^TopHfU,  16  C.  P.  U.  C  298.    (c)  uinte,  a.  42. 
At  to  leases  sairendered  to  be  renewed,  see  4  Gea  II.  c.  28,  s.  6. 
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stands  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  place  of  the  assignor ; 
'subject,  however,  to  an  exceptioia  as  regards  both  the  bur-  Non-iiabUitj 
den  of  covenants  entered  into  by  the  assignor,  and  the  bene-  not  ra^ng" 
fit  of  covenants  made  to  him,  in  case  such  covenants  do  not  ^^^.^^ 
run  with  the  land.     The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  neces- 
sity for  applying  the  law  on  this  subject,  induces  us  to  con- 
sider it  at  some  length.' 

'  There  are,  apart  from  express  covenants  by  the  parties,  implied  cov. 
covenants  by  implicalion  of  law  :  thus,  a  covenant  would  be  ®'^^^' 
implied  af t^r  entry,  from  the  words  *'  yielding  and  paying, "  -^ 

on  the  part  of  the  lessee  and  his  assigns  to  pay  rent  to  the 
reversioner.    So  the  words  "  demise  "  or  "  lease,"  will,  in  the  The  word* 
absence  of  an  express  covenant,  raise  an  implied  covenant  ^^T  ^^ 
against  the  landlord  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  leasee  and 
his  assigns  against  all  having  lawful  title.    But  his  liability 
ceases  when  he  .assigns  his  estate  in  reversion,  which  destroys    . 
the  privity  of  estate  between  him  and  his  lessee :  so  also  it 
ceases  with  the  determination  of  his  estate  in  reversion,  as 
where  a  tenant  for  life  should  demise  for  a  term,  and  die  be- 
fore its  expiration,  no  action  will  lie  against  his  executors  on 
«i^iction  of  the  tenant  after  the  death  (a)' 

*  As  before  remarked,  (6)  covenants  implied  by  law  are  sub-  controUed  by 
servient  to,  and  controlled  by  express  covenants  between  the  ^^P"*'' 
parties  on  the  same  subject  matter ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be 

stated  thus,  that  no  covenant  will  arise  by  implication  of  law 
on  any  matter  as  to  which  the  parties  have  themselves  ex^ 
pressly  provided.  The  maxim  9k'pfl\es'^*'expre88um/aeU  ces- 
sare  tacUum''^ 

*  Implied  covenan^,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  cov-  implied  cov- 
enants in  law,  are  binding  between  the  parties  by  reason  of  by^^^n  oF 
the  privity  of  estate  between  them,  and  are  binding  only  as  ^vity"of 
long  as  that  privity  of  estate  exists :  thus,  on  the  implied  *"****• 
covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  &rm  in  a  husband-like  manner  and  inttonces  asto 

. lessee. 

(a)  Penfoid  v.  AbboU,  32  L.  J.  N.  S.  Q.  B.  6S,  per  Wightman,  J.,  and  cases 
there  referred  to.    See  also  Ante  p.  359.    (h)  Ante,  p.  359. 
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use  the  premises  in  a  tenant-like  manner,  which  are  coven- 
ants the  law  will  imply,  the  lessee  will  cbntmae  liable  only 
so  long  as  his  privity  of  estate  continues,  that  is,  so  long  as 
he  is  lessee  ;  for  if  he  assign,  tiie  imsity  of  estate  between 
him  and  his  landlord  ceases,  and  he  is  no  longer  liable.  The 
privity  of  estate  after  assignment  exists  between  the  land* 
lord  and  the  assignee,  and  the  assignee  becomes  liable  in  his 
turn,  during  its  continuance,  to  the  landlord  on  the  implied 
Son  with  the  Covenants.  On  his  assigning  he  ceases  to  be  liable,  and 
den  and  bene^  80  on  through  all  assignments :  in  other  words,  implied 

fit  of   e^M^  ~~ 

with  otote.  Covenants  always  "  run  with  the  land "  as  the  technical 
expression  is ;  and  the  party  who  takes  the  estate,  takes,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  holds  such  estate,  the  burden  and  the  benefit 

Exception,  of  the  implied  covenants,  which  go  with  the  land.  It  must 
be  here  remarked  that  the  original  lessee  cannot,  by  destroy- 
•  ing  the  privity  of  estate  between  him  and  his  landlord,  es- 
cape liability  on  his  implied  covenant  to  pay  rent,  without 
his  lessor's  assent,  which  assent  may  be  expressed  or  implied : 
receipt  of  rent  from  the  assignee  of  the  lessee  by  the  lessor 
implies  assent  to  the  assignment :  but  no  assent  of  the  lessor 
is  requisite  to  any  assignment  by  any  aasiffnee,  though  such 
\as8ignee  should  assign  to  a  pauper. ' 

NeceMity  for       From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  cesser  of  the  liability 

^ran  cove-  ^^  ^^  lessee  with  his  estate,  on  his  assigning  with  the  lessor's 
assent,  it  became  important  to  the  lessor  to  have  express 
covenants  under  which  the  lessee  should  continue  liable, 
notwithstanding  and  after  assignment :  and  to  these,  as  ad- 
ditional security,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  clause  of  reentry  in  the 
lessor  and  his  assigns  on  breach ;  the  benefit  of  which,  being 
a  condition  subsequent,  could  not  before  the  statute  S2  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  34,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ossigTiee  of  the 
lessor  (a)/ 

Privity  of  oon-     <  Expr€88  covenomJts  are  sometimes  termed  covenants  in 

tract  on  ex-  * 

(a)  S.  166,  p.  182. 
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deed,  as  distinguished  from  covenants  in  law  or  implied  pn«8  oove* 
covenants,  and  the  liability  on  them  arises  out  of  privity  of 
eontract,  as  distinguished  from  the  liability  on  implied  cove- 
nants arising  out  of  privity  of  estate. 
Any  lawful  contract  may  be  the  subject  matter  of  express  How  far  Mug- 

nees  take  the 

covenant,  but  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  deter-  burden  or  the 
mining  how  far,  and  in  what  particulars,  an  assignee  of  the 
estate  of  a  covenantor  is  bound  by,  or  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of,  a  covenant ;  and  how  far  covenants  run  with  the  land 
and  reversion.  a/ 

The  subject  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads :  i-  '^y^  "^^ 
1.  Where  assigns  are  within  the   covenants,  though  not  Only  because 

named;  3.  • 

named ;  2.  Where  they  are  so  only  because  they  are  named ;  Never,  though 
3.  Where  they  are  not  so,  though  named. 

In  considering  the  above,  perhaps  no  better  or  more  concise 
statement  can  be  given  than  that  of  the  Real  Property  Com- 
missioners in  their  third  report.  Their  deduction  from  the 
authorities  is  thus :  *'  1st.  That  in  order  to  make  a  covenatit  ciaes  i. 
run  strictly  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  assignee  or  give 
him  the  benefit  without  his  being  named,  it  must  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  land,  or  to  a  thing  in  existence,  parcel  of  the 
demise.  2nd.  That  where  it  respects  a  thing,  not  in  exist-  <^1aw  ^ 
ence  at  the  time,  but  which  when  it  comes  into  existence 
will  be  annexed  to  the  land,  the  covenant  may  be  made  to 
bind  the  assigns  by  naming  them,  but  will  not  bind  them 
unless  named."  It  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  as- 
signees will  not  be  bound  though  not  named  (a).  ''  3rd.  Class  3. 
That  when  it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  land,  or  a  thing  collateral  or  in  its  nature 
merely  personal,  the  covenant  will  not  run,  that  is,  it  will 
not  bind  the  assignee  nor  pass  to  him,  even  though  he  is 
named  (by ' 

'  It  may  be  as  well  to  illustrate  the  above  by  cases.   Cove-  Illustrations  of 

1 '[ Class  L 

(a)  MimhaU  v.  Oakes,  2  H.  &  N.  79a    See  1  Smith  Lg.  C^  82. 
(6)  Third  Report,  p.  45. 
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nants  to  pay  rent,  to  keep  existing  buildings  and  fences  in 
repair,  to  observe  particular  modes  of  culture  on  the  lessee'a 
part,  and  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  on  the  lessor'a 
part,  are  all  instances  under  the  first  class,  in  which  the 
covenants  run  with  the  land,  and  the  assigns  would  be  within 
the  covenant,  thoujgh  not  named ;  so  that  the  assigns  of  the 
lessor  or  lessee  may  be  liable  on  and  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  covenants.  Thus,  on  the  covenant  to  keep  in  repair 
the  dwelling-house  demised,  the  assignee  of  the  lessee  woukl 
be  liable;  and  on  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  the 
assignee  of  the  lessor  would  be  liable,  in  case  he  evicted  the 
tenant  without  sufficient  cause/ 
Of 'o1m8  2.  '  Covenants  to  erect  buildings  or  to  plant  trees  on  the  pre- 

mises, are  instances  under  the  second  class,  in  which  assigns 
are  bound  if  named,  but  not  bound  if  not  named ;  but  this 
must  be  taken  subject  to  the  doubt  before  expressed.' 
Of  cUuM  3.  '  Covenants  to  repair  or  build  a  house  off  the  premises  de- 

mised are  cases  under  the  third  class,  in  which  the  assigns 
will  not  be  bound  though  named.' 

"Where  the  title  of  the  covenantor  and  covenantee  is 
equitable,  the  covenants  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  cove* 
nants  in  gross,  which  do  not  run  with  the  land,  or  convey 
any  right  of  action  to  the  assignee  "  (a). 
ABsignees  '  As  regards  both  the  burden  and  benefit  to  assignees  on 

tiU^  inre^^   these  express  covenants  running  with  the  land,  they  depend 
o?^^,^d^  respectively  on  the  privity  of  estate  >exi8ting  between  the 
oSntiniiCT!*  **  parties ;  and  they  continue  only  so  long  as  such  privity  con- 
tinues ;  though,  of  course,  if  a  breach  have  happened  during 
the  existence  of  the  privity  of  estate,  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tion will  not  destroy  the  liability  for  the  breach  (h), 
Gaaea  of  pri-         As  between  lessor  and  lessee,  there  is  privity  both  of  con- 
tn^t^an^of     tract  and  of  estate ;  and  therefore  the  lessee  is  liable  in  debt 
*■****"  on  the  demise,  by  reason  of  the  latter ;  and  on  the  covenant 

to  pay  by  reason  of  the  former.' 

(a)  Per  Spnigge,  C,  Claxton  v.  OUbeH,  24  C.  P.  U.  0.  512.    (b)  AnU,  p.  67. 
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*  There  is  privity  of  contract  only,  where  the  lessee  having  Of  oontnct 
covenanted  has  assigned  all  his  term ;  and  in  such  case  his 
liability  on  his  covenants  will  continue,  for  the  privity  of 
contract  is  not  destroyed  with  the  privity  of  estate  by  the 
assignment.  The  privity  of  estate  will  thenceforth  exist  be-  Privity  of 
tween  the  lessor  and  the  assignee^  and  each  will  be  liable  to 
the  other  on  the  covenants  in  the  lease,  according  to  the 
principles  above  explained :  thus,  as  regards  rent,  the  lessee 
will  continue  liable  on  his  covenant,  notwithstanding  the 
lessor  may  have  accepted  the  assignee  as  tenant  (a) ;  and 
the  assignee  will  be  liable  for  such  rent  as  may  fall  due 
whilst  (but  only  whilst)  assignee,  by  reason  of  the  privity  of 
estate  between  him  and  the  lessor  (&).  It  is  said  that  as 
regards  covenants  contained  in  the  original  lease,  the  privity  Privity  of  con- 
of  contract,  or  right  of  action  thereon,  by  or  against  assig-  of  acti^tatt»- 
nees,  is  transferred  with  the  privity  of  estate ;  and  that  as  ^tate.^ 
regards  the  right  of  an  assignee  of  the  reversion  to  sue  on 
the  original  covenants  of  the  lessee  (though  relating  to  the 
land),  or  to  take  the  benefit  of  any  condition  of  reentry,  that 
this  did  not  exist  at  common  law,  but  that  the  stat.  32  Hen. 
VIII.,  a  34,  s.  4,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  such  right  of  reentry? 
and  transferred  to  him  the  privity  of  contract  on  such  cove* 
nants  of  the  lessee  (c).  Where  privity  of  contract  and  right 
of  action  is  thus  transferred,  it  lasts  only  during  the  privity 
of  estate,  or  continuance  of  the  assignees'  interest,  and  again 
passes  with  it  as  regards  future  breaches.' 

'If  the  lessee  8ublet,ilien  as  the  sub-lessee  has  not  the  whole  Pnviu.nei- 
estate  which  the  lessee  had,  there  will  be  no  privity  of  estate  tract  nor  of 
between  the  original  lessor  and  sub-lessee,  and  as  there  is  of  act/OTu"*  * 
also  no  privity  of  contract,  neither  can  sue  the  other.  There 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this,  as  far  as  regards  the  right  Exception  un- 
of  action  given  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  136,  on  merger  of  the  reversion  c  lae. 

of  the  sub-lessor,  which  was  befere  alluded  to  {d).  By  reason 

t 

(a)  Montgomery  v.  Spence,  23  IT.G.K.  89.    (6)  MoffnUh  v.  Todd,  26  U.C.R.  87. 
(f )  Sngden  on  Vendors,  c.  16,  s.  1,  cUneea  16, 17.        {d)  Sec.  42,  p.  68. 
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of  the  privity  of  estate  between  the  parties,  and  aided  some- 
times by  the  operation  of  the  stat.  32  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  34,  the 
assignee  in  deed  or  in  law  of  assignees  in  infinitum  of  the 
lessor  can  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  ajssignee  in  deed  or  in 
law  of  assignees  in  infinitv/m  of  the  lessee,  on  any  covenant 
running  with  the  lands  and  reversion  (a)/ 
Ckmdition  of  '  Ajs  regards  conditions  of  re-entry  by  the  reversioner  on 
Iff^h^f^'^  breach  of  covenants  by  the  tenant ;  much  caution  was  at 
for  evw  on*''^  Common  Law  requisite  in  giving  assent  to  the  non-observ- 
^^^  ^^^  ance  of  the  covenants,  for  if  once  assent  were  given,  the 
right  of  re  entry  was  gone  for  ever,  and  no  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  it  on  a  subsequent  breach.  The  principle  was 
that  every  condition  of  re-entry  is  entire  and  indivisible,  and 
if  once  it  has  been  waived  it  could  not  again  be  enforced  (b). 
In  the  third  report  of  the  Real  Poperty  Commissioners  it  is 
said  ''  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  decided  that 
this  doctrine  applies  to  any  other  covenant  or  condition  than 
that  against  alienation  (c),  but  it  would  seem  to  be  equally 
applicable  on  principle  to  covenants  and  conditions  restric- 
tive of  carrying  on  particular  trades,  aid  to  all  covenants 
and  conditions  by  which  the  consent  of  the  lessor  is  made 
tequisite  for  doing  any  particular  act."  The  common  law 
ioctrine  Ls  varied  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  136,  ss.  9,  10,  11,  under 
which  the  assent  given  to  non-observance,  or  waiver  of  breach 
of  covenants  or  conditions  extends  only  to  the  assent  actu- 
ally given,  or  the  specific  breach,  and  not  to  any  proceeding 
for  subsequent  breach.  Provision  is  also  made  that  in  the  case 
of  license  to  one  of  several  co-owners  to  assign  or  underlet 
his  interest,  or  part  thereof,  the  license  shall  not  destroy  re- 


(a)  Ab  to  the  law  generally,  see  Spencer'a  case,  1  Smith's  Lg.  Cases,  68.  Sug- 
den  on  Vendors,  tupra  ;  Addison  on  Contracts,  7  Ed.,  p.  314 ;  Thartbp  v.  Plant, 
1  Wms.  Sannd.  240. 

(b)  Dumpor*8  case,  1  Smith's  Lg.  Cases  47. 

(c)  See  however  the  subject  alluded  to  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Maber  y.  Foundling 
HofpUal,  1  V.  &  B.  19L 
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medies  in  case  of  future  breach  as  to  the  remaining  part,  or 
as  to  other  co-ownei-s  (a)/ 

*  Of  the  creation  of  rents  and  remedies  for  their  recovery, 
and  for  foiieiture,  and  of  other  matters  between  landlord 
and  tenant  we  have  before  treated  (&)/ 

1\.  A  defeasance  is  a^oUateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time  Defeasance, 
with  a  feoffment  or  other  conveyance,  containing  certain/ 
conditions,  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  estate  then  ] 
created  may  be  defeated  or  totally  undone.    And  in  this 
manner  mortgages  were  in  former  times  usually  made  ;  the 
mortgagor  enfeoffing  the  mortgagee,  and  he  at  the  same  time 
executing  a  deed  of  defeasance,  whereby  the  feoffment  was 
rendered  void  on  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed  at  a 
certain  day.    And  this,  when  executed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  original  feoffment,  was  considered  as  part  of  it  by  the 
ancient  law,  and  therefore  only  indulged;  no  subsequent 
secret  revocation   of   a  solemn  conveyance,   executed  by  ^^ 

livery  of  seisin,  being  allowed  in  those  days  of  simplicity 
and  truth  ;  though,  when  uses  were  afterwards  introduced, 
a  revocation  of  such  uses  was  permitted  by  the  courts  of 
equity.  But  things  that  were  merely  executory,  or  to  be 
completed  by  matter  subsequent  (as  rents,  of  which  no 
seisin  could  be  had  till  the  time  of  payment) ;  and  so  also 
annuities,  conditions,  warranties,  and  the  like  were  always 
liable  to  be  recalled  by,  defeasances  to  the  time  of  their 
creation. 

2.  There  yet  remain  to  be  spoken  of  some  few  conveyan-  Conveyanoei 
ces,  which  have  their  force  and  operation  by  virtue  of  the  bv  tl^^tatote 
Statute  of  Uses.  v^'^d 

Uses  and  trusts  are,  in  their  original,  of  a  nature  very  *™**"- 
similar,  or  rather  exactly  the  same ;  answering  more  to  the 
ftdei-commissum  than  the  urns  fructus  of  the  civil  law : 


(a)  See  as  to  this  Act  and  the  covenants  not  to  atsign  or  sublet,  note  to  Dum- 
par's  cate^  1  Smith  h^,  Ca.  and  Leith  Rl.  Prop.  Stats,  pp.  1-9. 
{h)  Ante,  8.  28  et  seq-  and  ch.  10. 
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Vhich  latter  was  the  temporary  right  of  using  a  thing, 
without  having  the  ultimate  property,  or  full  dominion  of 
the  substance.  But  the  fidei-^xmimiasum,  which  usually  was 
created  by  will,  was  the  disposal  of  an  inheritance  to  one,  in 
*S.328.  confidence  that  he  *  should  convey  it,  or  dispose  of  the 
profits,  at  the  will  of  another.  And  it  was  the  business  of  a 
particular  magistrate,  the  pnMer  fidei-comrndsaariua,  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  con- 
fidence. So  that  the  right  thereby  given  was  looked  upon 
as  a  vested  right,  and  entitled  to  a  remedy  from  a  court  of 
justice :  which  occasioned  that  known  division  of  rights  by 
the  Roman  law,  into  jua  legitimum,  a  legal  right,  which 
was  remedied  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law;  jus fidiLcva- 
riv/m,  a  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  was  a  remedy  in  con- 
science ;  and  in  jiis  precarium,  a  right  in  curtesy,  for  which 
the  remedy  was  only  by  intreaty  or  request.  In  our  law,  a 
use  might  be  ranked  under  the  rights  of  the  second  kind ; 
being  a, confidence  reposed  in  another  who  was'  tenant  of  the 
land,  or  terre-tenant,  that  he  should  dispose  of  the  land  ac* 
cording  to  the  intentions  of  cestuy  qwe  iise,  or  him  to  whose 
use  it  was  granted,  and  sufier  him  to  take  the  profits.  As, 
if  a  feoffment  was  made  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  (or 
in  trust  for)  B.  and  his  heirs ;  here,  at  the  common  law,  A. 
the  terre-tenaTit  had  the  legal  property  and  possession  of  the 
land,  but  B.  the  cestuy  que  use  was  in  conscience  and  equity 
to  have  the  profits  and  disposal  of  it. 
FbBtintroduc.  This  notion  was  transplanted  into  England  from  the  civil 
law,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  means 
of  the  foreign  ecclesiastics ;  who  introduced  it  to  evade  the 
Statutes  of  Mortmain,  by  obtaining  grants,  not  to  their  re- 
ligious houses  directly,  but  to  the  use  of  the  religious  houses 
(a);  which  the  clerical  chancellors  of  those  times  held  to  be 
fidei-commissa,  and  binding  in  conscience ;    and  therefore 


[a)  S.  272,  p.  296. 
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assumed  the  jurisdietion  which  Augustus  had  vested  in  his 
prcetar,  of  compelling  the  execution  of  such  trusts  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  And,  as  it  was  most  easy  to  obtain 
such  grants  from  dying  persons,  a  maxim  was  established, 
that  though  by  law  the  lands  themselves  were  not  devisable, 
yet,  if  a  testator  had  enfeoffed  another  to  his  own  use,  and 
so  was  *  possessed  of  the  use  only,  such  was  devisable  by  *S.329. 
will.  But  we  have  seen  (a)  how  this  evasion  was  crushed 
in  its  infancy,  by  statute  15  Ric.  II.  c.  5,  with  respect  to  the 
religious  houses. 

Tet,  the  idea  being  once  introduced,  however  fraudulently,  EsUbliBhrnent 
it  afterwards  continued  to  be  often  innocently,  and  some-  ^oity. 
times  very  laudably,  applied  to  a  number  of  civil  purposes : 
particularly  as  it  removed  the  restraint  of  alienations  by 
will,  and  permitted  the  owner  of  lands  in  his  life-time  to 
make  various  designations  of  their  profits,  as  prudence,  or 
justice,  or  family  convenience,  might  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. Till,  at  length,  during  our  long  wars  in  France,  and 
the  subsequent  civil  commotions  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  uses  grew  almost  universal ;  through  the  de- 
sire that  men  had  (when  their  lives  were  continually  in 
hazard),  of  providing  for  their  children  by  will,  and  of 
securing  their  estates  from  forfeitures ;  when  each  of  the 
contending  parties,  as  they  became  uppermost,  alternately 
attainted  the  other.  Wherefore,  about^the  reign  of  Edward 
lY.,  (before  whose  time,  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  there  are  not 
six  cases  to  be  found  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  uses),  the 
courts  of  equity  began  to  reduce  them  to  something  of  a 
regular  system. 

Originally  it  was  held  that  the  Chanoery  could  give  no 
relief,  but  against  the  very  person  himself  intrusted  for 
4:estuy  que  vse^  and  not  against  his  heir  or  alienee.  This  was 
altered  in  the  i-eign  of  Henry  VI.,  with  respect  to  the  heir ; 

(a)  8.  272,  p.  296. 
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and  afterwards  the  same  rule,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  was  ex- 
tended to  such  alienees  as  had  purchased  either  without  a 
valuable  consideration,  or  with  an  express  notice  of  the  use. 
But  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice, 
might  hold  the  land  discharged  of  any  trust  or  confidence. 
'  And  also  it  was  held,  that  neither  the  king  or  queen,  on  ac- 
*  S.  330.   ^  count  of  their  dignity  royal,  nor  any  corporation  *  aggregate, 
on  account  of  its  limited  capacity,  could  be  seised  to  any  use 
v  but  their  own ;  that  is,  they  might  hold  the  lands,  but  were 
not  compellable  to  execute  the  trust. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  itself,  or  the  interest  of  cesiny 

N(;   qvi^  use,  was  learnedly  refined  upon  with  many  elaborate 

^      distinctions.      And,  1.  It  was  held  that  nothing  could  be 

^      granted  to  a  use,  whereof  the  use  is  inseparable  from  the 

possession;  as  annuities,  ways,  commons,  and  authorities 

V    qiUB  ipso  iLSu  consumuntur :  or  whereof  the  seisin  covld 

Uses  couidnot  not  be  instantly  given.     2.  A  use  could  not  be  raised  without 

outaoon;^  '  a  sufficient  consideration.    For  where  a  man  makes  a  feoff- 

deration ;        ment  to  another,  without  any  consideration,  equity  presumes 

that  he  meant  it  to  the  use  of  himself  (a)  unless  he  expressly 

declares  it  to  be  to  the  use  of  another,  and  then  nothing 

shall  be  presumed  contraiy  to  his  own  expressions.    But  if 

either  a  good  or  a  valuable  consideration  appears  equity  wiU 

v^  immediately  raise  a  use  correspondent  to  such  consideration. 

wore  descend-  3.  Uses  Were  descendible  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 

mon  law,  in  the  case  of  inheritances  in  possession ;  for  in 

this  and  many  other  respects  oeqwUas  aequitur  legem,  and 

cannot  establish  a  different  rule  of  property  from  that  which 

might  be  as-    ^^^  ^^  ^^  established.      4.  Uses  might  be  assigned  by 

^Jl  ^^  ^^    secret  deeds  between  the  parties,  or  be  devised  by  last  will 

and  testament ;  for  as  the  legal  estate  in  the  soil  was  not 

transferred  by  these  ti^nsactions,  no  livery  of  seisin  was 

*S. 331.       necessary;  *and  as  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  the 


[  (a)  See  s.  206.  p.  324. 
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leading  principle  in  this  species  of  property,  any  instrument 
declaring  that  intention  was  allowed  to  be  binding  in  equity,  y^ 

5.  Furthermore  uses  were  not  liable  to  any  of  the  feodal  f^^^5^y^' 
burthens;    and  particularly^  did  not  escheat  for  felony  or<^h«»«  = 
other  defect  of  blood ;  for  escheats,  &c.,  are  the  consequence 

of  tenure,  and  uses  are  held  of  nobody :  but  the  land  itself 
was  liable  to  escheat,  whenever  the  blood  of  the  feoffee  to 
uses  was  extinguished  by  crime  or  by  defect ;  and  the  lord 
(as  was  before  observed)  might  hold  it  discharged  of  the  use.  ^ 

6.  No  wife  could  be  endowed,  or  husband  have  his  curtesy,  ^^®5  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  a  use;    for  no  trust  was  declared  for  their  benefit,  at 

the  original  grant  of  the  estate.  And  therefore  it  became 
customary,  when  most  estates  were  put  i/a  use,  to  settle  be- 
fore marriage  some  joint  estate  to  the  use  of  the  husband 
and  wife  for  their  lives ;  which  was  the  original  of  modeniji; 
jointures  (c).  7.  A  use  could  not  be  extended  by  writ  of  ^ore/^,  Ac. 
elegit  or  other  legal  process,  for  the  debts  of  cestui  que  use. 
For,  being  merely  a  creature  of  equity,  the  common  law, 
which  looked  no  farther  than  to  the  person  actually  seised 
of  the  land,  could  award  no  process  against  it. 

It  is  impracticable,  upon  our  present  plan,  to  pursue  the 
doctrine  of  uses  through  all  the  refinements  and  niceties 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  times  (abounding  in  subtile  dis- 
quuiitions)  deduced  from  this  child  of  the  imagination,  when 
once  a  departure  was  permitted  from  the  plain,  simple  rules 
of  property  established  by  the  ftntient  law.  These  principal 
outlines  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  shew  the  ground  of  Lord 
Bacon  8  complaint,  that  this  course  of  proceeding  "was  turned 
to  deceive  many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  ri^ts.  A  man 
that  had  cause  to  sue  for  land,  knew  not  against  whom  to 
*  bring  his  action,  or  who  was  the  owner  of  it.  The  wife  ♦S.  832. 
was  defrauded  of  her  thirds ;  the  husband  of  his  curtesy ;  ^ 

the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot,  and  escheat ;  the  cre- 


(a)  AfUe,  p.  146. 
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ditorof  his  exteat  for  debt;  and  the  poor  tenant  of  his 
lease."  To  remedy^these  inoonveniences  abundance  of  statutes 
were  provided,  which  made  the  huids  liable  to  be  extended , 
by  the  creditors  of  ce«tuy  que  uae^  allowed  actions  for  the 
freehold  to  be  brought  against  him,  if  in  the  actual  pernancy 
or  enjoyment  of  the  profits ;  made  him  liaUe  to  actions  of 
waste ;  established  his  conveyances  and  leases  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  feoflfeea ;  and  gave  the  lord  the  ward- 
ship of  his  heir,  with  certain  other  feodal  perquisites. 
The  Statute  of  These  provisions  all  tended  to  consider  cesiuy  que  uae  as 
the  real  owner  of  the  estate ;  and  at  length  that  idea  was  car- 
ried into  full  effect  by  the  Stat.  27  Hen.  VILL  c.  10,  which  is 
usually  called  the  Statute  of  Uses,  or,  in  conveyances  and 
pleadings,  the  statute  for  transferring  usee  into  poaeeaeion. 
The  hint  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  what  was  done  at 
the  accession  of  King  Richard  III. ;  who,  having,  when  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  been  frequently  made  a  feoffee  to  uses,  would 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  crown  (as  the  law  was  then  un- 
d^»tood)  have  been  entitled  to  hold  the  lands  dischaiged  of 
the  use.  But,  to  obviate  so  notorious  an  unjustice,  an  act 
of  Parliament  was  inmiediately  passed,  which  ordained,  that 
where  he  had  been  so  enfeoffed  jointly,  with  other  persons, 
the  land  should  vest  in  the  other  feoffees,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  named ;  and  that,  where  he  stood  solely  enfeoffed,  the 
estate  itself  should  vest  in  ceetuy  que  nee  in  like  manner  as 
he  bad  the  use.  And  so  the*  Statute  of  Henry  VUL,  after 
reciting  the  various  inconveniences  before  mentioned,  and 
many  others,  enacts,  that ''  when  any  person  shall  be  eeieed 
of  lands,  &c.,*to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  of  any  other 
♦S.  333.  person  or  body  *  politic,  the  person  or  corporation  entitled 
to  the  use  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  or  years,  or  other- 
wise, shall  from  thenceforth  stand  and  be  seised  or  possessed 
of  the  land,  &a,  of  and  in  the  like  estates  as  they  have  in 
use,  trust,  or  confidence ;  and  that  the  estate  of  the  person 
so  seised  to  uses  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  him  or  them  that 
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have  the  use,  in  such  quality,  manner,  form,  and  condition 
as  they  had  before  in  the  use."  The  statute  thus  execuUlB  Effect  of  the 
the  use,  as  onr  lawyers  teim  it ;  that  is,  it  conveys  the  pos- 
session to  the  use,  and  transfers  the  use  into  possession ; 
thereby  making  eestuy  que  use  complete  owner  of  the  lands 
and  tenements,  as  well  at  law  as  in  equity. 

The  statute  having  thus  not  abolished  the  conveyance  to 
uses,  but  only  annihilated  the  intervening  estate  of  the  feof- 
fee, and  turned  the  interest  of  ceatuy  qwe  use  into  a  legal 
instead  of  an  equitable  ownership,  the  courts  of  common 
law  began  to  take  cognizance  of  uses,  instead  of  sending  the 
party  to  seek  his  relief  in  Chancery.  And,  considering  them 
now  as  merely  a  mode  of  conveyance,  very  many  of  the  rules 
before  established  in  equity  were  adopted  with  improve- 
ments by  the  judges  of  the  common  law.  The  same  persons 
only  were  held  capable  of  being  seised  to  a  use,  the  same 
considerations  were  necessary  for  raising  it,  and  it  could  only 
be  raised  of  the  same  hereditaments  as  formerly.  But  as 
the  statute,  the  instant  it  was  raised,  converted  it  into  an 
actual  possession  of  the  land,  a  great  number  of  the  incidents* 
that  formerly  attended  it  in  its  fiduciary  state,  were  now  at 
an  end.  The  land  could  not  escheat  or  be  forfeited  by  the 
act  or  defect  of  the  feoffee,  nor^'be  aliened  to  any  purchasor 
discharged  of  the  use,  nor  be  liable  to  dower  or  curtesy,  on 
account  of  the  seisin  of  such  feoffee ;  because  the  legal  estate 
never  rests  in  him  for  a  moment,  but  is  instantaneously 
transferred  to  cestuy  que  use  as  soon  as  the  iiae  is  declared. 
And,  as  the  use  and  the  land  were  now  convertible  terms, 
they  became  liable  to  dower,  curtesy,  and  escheat,  in  conse-  ' 
quence  of  the  seisin  of  cestuy  que  use,  who  was  now  become 
the  terre-tenant  also ,  and  they  likewise  were  no  longer  de* 
visable  by  will. 

*The  various  necessities  of  mankind  induced  also  the      *S.334. 
judges  very  soon  to  depart  from  the  rigour  and  simplicity  of  n<>*JJ^^  ^e 
the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  to  allow  a  more  minute  ««<^*«^  ^^ 
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instant  thp      and  complex  constnictioii  upon  conveyajices  to  uses  than 

conyeyanoe  is  . 

made.         .    Upon  others.    Hence  it  was  adjudged,  that  the  use  need 
not  always   be   executed    the   instant   the  conveyance  is 
made ;  but,  if  it  cannot  take  effect  at  that  time,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  statute  may  wait  till  the  use  shall  arise  upon 
Remaining      some  future  Contingency,  to  happen  with  in  a  reasonable 
(a)  period  of  time,  '  namely  within  such  a  period  as  not  to 
transgress  the  rule  against  perpetuities ; '  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  antient  use  shall  remain  in  the  original  grantor:  as, 
when  lands  are  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A.  and  B.,  after  a 
marriage  shall  be  had  between  them ;  '  in  which  case,  if  the 
conveyance  were  a  common  law  conveyance  or  statutory 
grant,  it  would  be  to  a  grantee  to  uses  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  A.  and  B.  after  their  marriage ;  or,  if  it  were  a 
bargain  and  sale  for  money,  it  would  be  simply  to  A,  and  B. 
after  their  marriage.    A  further  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  a  bargain  and  sale  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  on, 
the  bargainee  or  covenantee  doing  any  future  named  act  (6). 
Springing  use.  /these,  which  are  called  epringing  uses,  differ  from  an  execu- 
^tory  devise  in  that  there  must  be  a  person  seised  to  such  uses 
*at  the  time  when  the  contingency  happens,  else  they  can 
.never  be  executed  by  the  statute;  and  therefore,  if  the  es- 
Itate  of  the  grantee  to  such  use  be  destroyed  by  alienation  or 
otherwise,  before  the  contingency  arises,  the  use  is  destroyed 


(a)  Jone«  on  Uses,  p*  50. 

(6)  Shifting,  secondary  and  springing  uses,  are  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other,  and  with  future  or  contingent  uses.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  thus 
classed :  Ist.  Shifting  or  secondary  uses,  which  take  effect  in  derogation  of  some 
other  estate,  and  are  either  limited  expressly  by  the  deed,  or  are  authorized  to 
be  created  by  some  person  named  in  the  deed.  2ndly,  Springing  uta^  confining 
this  class  to  uses  limited  to  arise  on  a  future  event,  where  no  preceding  use  is 
limited,  and  which  do  not  take  effect  in  derogation  of  any  other  interest  than 
that  which  results  to  the  grantor,  or  remains  in  him,  in  the  meantime.  3ixlly, 
Future  or  contingent  vses,  are  properly  uses  to  take  effect  as  remainders ;  for  in- 
stance, a  use  to  the  unborn  son  of  A.,  after  a  previous  limitation  to  him  for  life, 
or  for  years,  determinable  on  his  life,  is  a  future  or  contingent  use ;  but  yet 
does  not  answer  the  notion  of  either  a  shifting  or  a  springing  use.  Contingent 
uses  naturally  arose  after  the  statute  of  27  Hen.  VIIL,  in  imitation  of  contin- 
gent re!»ainders.    See  Gilbert  on  Usep,  by  Ld.  St.  Leonards,  c.  2,  p.  152,  note. 
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for  ever ;  whereas,  by  an  executory  devise,  the  freehold  it- 
self is  transferred  to  the  future  devisee.    *  Therefore,  if,  in 
the  case  first  above  put,  the  grantee  to  uses  had  taken  a  mere 
life  estate  and  had  died,  or  surrendered  his  estate  to  the 
grantor,  the  use  in  favour  of  A.  and  B.  could  not  take  effect/ 
It  was  also  held,  that  a  use,  though  executed,  may  changeW^^dary  or 
from  one  to  another  by  circumstances  ex  post  facto ;  as,  if  A.  i^*^  ^^• 
makes  a  feoffment  *to  the  use  of  his  intended  wife  and  her  /   *  S.  335. 
eldest  son,  for  their  lives,  upon  the  marriage  the  wife  takes 
the  whole  use  in  severalty ;  and,  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  / 
use  is  executed  jointly  in  them  both.  This  is  sometimes  called 
«  shifting  use.    And  by  shifting  use,  as  by  executory  devise,         ^^ 
a_fee_may  be  limited  to  take  eflCect  after  and  annul  a  prior 
fee,  so  that  it  be  to  take  effect  within  the  rule  against  per-  ^y 
petuity.'     And,  whenever  the  use  limited  by  the  deed  ex-  Resulting 
pires,  or  cannot  vest,  it  returns  back  to  him  who  raised  it,  ^**®* 
after  such  expiration,  or  during  such  impossibility,  and  is 
styled  a  remUi/ng  use.    As,  if  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  to 
the  use  of  his  intended  wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the 
use  of  his  firbt-bom  son  in  tail ;  here,  till  he  marries,  the  use 
results  back  to  himself;  after  marriage,  it  is  executed  in  the 
wife  for  life :  and,  if  she  dies  without  issue,  the  whole  re- 
sults back  to  him  in  fee.     It  was  likewise  held  that  the  uses  Revocation  of 
originally  declared  may  be  revoked  at  any  future  time,  and  ^"®"* 
new  uses  be  declared  of  the  land,  provided  the  grantor  re- 
served to  himself  such  a  power  at  the  creation  of  the  estate ; 
whereas  the  utmost  that  the  common  law  would  allow,  wais 
a  deed  of  defeazance  coeval  with  the  grant  itself,  and  there- 
fore esteemed  a  part  of  it,  upon  events  specifically  mention- 
ed.   And,  in  case  of  such  a  revocation,  the  old  uses  were 
held  instantly  to  cease,  and  the  new  ones  to  become  executed 
in  their  stead.     And  this  was  permitted,  partly  to  indulge 
the  convenience,  and  partly  the  caprice,  of  mankind  ;  who, 
(as  Lord  Bacon  observes)  have  always  affected  to  have  the 
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At  Iftw  no  lue 
on  a  uBe  recog- 
nized. 


S.  336. 


Terms  of 
yean. 


Nor  in  case 
where  it  was 
requisite  the 
graotee  should 
retain  the  le- 
gal estate. 


difiposition  of  their  property  revocable  in  their  own  time, 
and  irrevocable  ever  af terwarda 

By  this  equitable  train  of  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law, 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  landed  property 
was  greatly  curtailed  and  diminished.  But  one  or  two  tech- 
nical scruples,  which  the  judges  found  it  hard  to  get  over, 
restored  it  with  tenfold  increase.  They  held,  in  the  first 
place,  that  '*  no  use  could  be  limited  on  a  use,"  and  that  when 
a  man  bargains  and  sells  his  land  for  money,  which  raises  a  uae 
by  implication  to  a  bargainee,  the  limitation  of  a  further  use 
to  another  person  is  repugnant,  and  therefore  *void.  And 
therefore,  on  a  feoffment  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B. 
and  his  heirs,  in  trust  for  C.  and  his  heirs^  they  held  that  the 
statute  executed  only  the  first  use,  and  that  the  second  was 
a  mere  nullity :  not  adverting,  that  the  instant  the  first  use 
was  executed  in  B.,  he  became  seised  to  the  use  of  C,  which 
second  use  the  statute  might  as  well  be  permitted  to  execute 
as  it  did  the  first ;  and  so  the  legal  estate  nught  be  instan* 
taneously  transmitted  down  through  a  hundred  uses  upon 
uses,  till  finally  executed  in  the  last  cestui  que  use.  Again,  as 
the  statute  mentions  only  such  persons  as  were  seised  to  the 
use  of  others,  this  was  held  not  to  extend  to*  terms  of  years, 
or  other  chattel  interests,  whereof  the  termor  is  not  seised, 
but  only  possessed;  and  therefore,  if  a  term  of  one  thousand 
years  be  limited  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  (or  in  trust  for)  B.,  the 
statute  does  not  execute  this  use,  but  leaves  it  as  at  common 
law.  And  lastly,  (by  more  modem  resolutions),  where  lands 
are  given  to  one  and  his  heirs  '  in  trust,  to  receive  and  pay 
aver  the  profits  to  another,  this  use  is  not  executed  by  the 
statute:  for  the  land  must  remain  in  the  trustee  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  trust :  and  this  will  be  the  case,  as  a 
general  rule,  wherever  the  grantee  has  some  active  duty  to 
perform,  or  control  or  discretion  to  exercise.  But  on  a  de- 
vise to  one  and  his  heirs  on  trust  to  permit  another  to  re- 
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ceive  the  profits,  it  has  been  held  that  the  latter  took  the  . 
legal  estate/  (ay 

Of  the  two  more  antient  distinctions,  the  opnrts  of  equity 
quickly  availed  themselvea  In  the  first  case  it  was  evident, 
that  B.  was  never  intended  by  the  parties  to  have  any  bene* 
ficial  interest ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  oestuy  que  use  of  the 
term  was  expressly  driven  into  the  C!ourt  of  Chancery  to  seek 
his  remedy :  and  therefore  that  court  determined,  that  though 
these  were  not  uses,  which  the  statute  could  execute,  yet 
still  they  were  trvsU  in  equity,  which  in  conscience  ought 
to  be  performed.  To  this  the  reason  of  mankind  assented, 
and  the  doctrine  of  uses  was  revived,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  trusts :  and  thus,  by  this  strict  construction  of  the  Tnwta. 
courts  of  law,  a  statute  made  upon  great  deliberation,  and 
introduced  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  has  had  little  other 
effect  than  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  formal  words 
of  conveyance. 

'  Thus,  if  a  conveyance  of  lands  be  made,  operating  as  a 
common  law  conveyance  (b),  or  as  a  grant  under  R  S.  O.  c. 
98  (c\  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs,  Thefi«tu«e 

only  IS  ex6cu*  • 

the  first  use  raised  will  be  in  A.,  and  the  statute  will  execute  ted. 

it  and  give  B.  the  legal  estate.    If  the  conveyance  had  gone 

on  to  declare  a  further  use  in  favour  of  C.  and  his  heirs, 

here  would  have  been  a  use  upon  a  use,  which  second  use  The  second 

_    ,  _  use  18  unexe- 

the  statute  cannot  execute,  being  exhausted  by  the  execu-  cuted,  thus  & 

f  ■■tial 

tion  of  the  first ;  and  such  second  use  would  be  a  trust ;  B. 
being  trustee,  and  C.  cestui  que  trust.  If  the  conveyance 
had  been  worded  thus ;  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  A. 
and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs,  here  A.  would 
retain  the  legal  estate,  becoming  however,  by  force  of  the  sec- 
ond use  declared,  which  is  unexecuted,  trustee  for  B.  For 
it  makes  no  difference  that  the  first  use  declared  is  in  favour 
of  Uie  grantee  himself  instead  of  in  favour  of  some  other :  for 


{a)  See  fortlier,  TyrrdTa  Caae,  Tad.  Lg.  Ca.  BL  Prop.  292,  and  cases  referred 
to.  (6)  AnU,  sec.  809,  p.  346.  (c)  Ante,  p.  864. 
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Object  of  the 
St.  to  aboUflh 
troats 
defeated. 


Though  the  i  all  practical  purposes  as  regards  the  person  in  whose  favour 
vour"f"graii.  the  second  use  (or  trust)  is  limited,  it  is  as  efficacious  if 
^^'  declared  in  favour  of  the  grantee,  as  of  some  other :  and 

indeed  the  common,  mode  of  expression  where  B.  is  to  take 
only  a  trust  estate,  is  ''unto  omd  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his 
heirs  in  trust  for  B.  and  his  heirs/'  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying, ''  unto  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs 
in  trust,  &c.* 

'  The  insertion  of  five  monosyllables  in  a  conveyauce  thus 
defeats  the  great  object  of  the  statute,  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  the  beneficial  right  from  the  legal 
estate,  and  revei-t  to  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  the 
common  law ;  and  this  it  proposed  to  do  by  abolishing  trusts 
or  uses,  declaring  that  the  person  "  to  the  use,  confidence,  or 
trust"  of  whom,  any  other  should  be  seised,  should  have 
''  the  legal  seisin,  estate,  and  possession."  If  the  courts  of 
law  had  held  (which  as  above  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  they  well  might  have  held)  that  the  second  use  was 
not  a  mere  nullity,  and  that  the  statute  might  as  well 
execute  any  second  or  subsequent  use  as  the  first,  then  the 
statute  would  have  operated  as  intended  (a).' 


(a)  The  holding  that  the  second  use  was  not  executed,  Mr.  Watkins  says, 
must  have  surprised  every  one  who  was  not  sufficiently  learned  to  have  lost  his 
common  sense ;  and  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  in  McUleU  v.  Bateman,  12  Jur.  K.  S. 
122,  says  of  the  construction  placed  on  the  statute  that  it  was  "  a  mistake,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  add  three  words  to  almost  every  conveyance,  and  to  ex- 
tend greatly  the  dominion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.**  When  therefore  common 
law  lawyers,  or  men  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Hayes,  speak  of  ''the  all  absorbing 
jurisdiction  of  equity,  ever  seeking  to  insinuate  its  jurisdiction  "  (Hayes*  Convei^. 
p.  163);  they  may  be  willing  to  overlook,  among  other  things,  the  fact,  that  it  was 
the  courts  of  law  who  expressly  continued,  if  they  did  not  create,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  equity  in  one  of  its  widest  fields ;  and  th(U,  by  placing  a  construction  on 
the  statute,  which  Mr.  Watkins  speaks  of  as  above,  and  to  which  Mr.  Hayes 
himself  (p.  o4)  alludes  as  "  mocking  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  statute,'*  '*  if  in- 
deed it  did  not  militate  against  the  plainest  principles  of  interpretation."  Trusts 
as  the  present  day,  however,  must  necessarily  exist,  and  it  is  fortunate  perhaps 
that  the  courts  of  law  put  the  construction  they  did  on  the  statute,  thereby  con- 
tinuing the  existence  of  trusts :  how  otherwise,  for  instance,  could  a  testator 
devising  his  lands,  benefit  an  improvident  son,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  him 
permanently  against  the  results  of  his  own  improWdence  ? 
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The  only  service,  as  was  before  observed,  to  which  this 
statute  is  now  consigned,  is  in  giving  efficacy  to  certain  new 
and  secret  species  of  conveyances;  introduced  in  order  to 
render  transactions  of  this  sort  as  private  as  possible,  and  to 
save  the  trouble  of  making  lively  of  seisin,  the  only  antient 
conveyance  of  corporeal  freeholds ;  the  security  and  notoriety 
of  which  public  investiture  abundantly  overpaid  the  labour 
of  going  to  the  land,  or  of  sending  an  attorney  in  one's 
stead 

'  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that  though  the  words  St.  wfll  wppkf 
use  and  trust  usually  convey  quite  distinct  meanings  as  to  ^rardStitc  be 
the  natiu-e  of  the  estates  or  interests,  as  may  be  seen  from 
what  is  above  stated ;  still  for  the  purposes  of  execution 
into  possession  by  force  of  the  statute  there  may  be  no 
di£ference  between  them :  that  is,  the  user  of  the  word  trust 
instead  of  the  word  use,  will  not  prevent  the  person  in  whose 
favour  such  trust  may  be  declared  from  taking  the  legal 
estate  instead  of  a  trust  of  equitable  estate,  by  force  of  the 
statute,  in  a  case  where  he  would  have  taken  it  if  the  word 
use  had  been  employed.  Under  a  common  law  conveyance 
to  A.  and  his  heirs  i/n,  trust  for  B.  and  his  heirs,  the  statute 
will  execute  the  declared  trust  as  it  would  a  use,  and  B. 
will  take  the  legal  estate  (a) ;  its  language  is  (b),  "  where 
"  any  person  shall  be  seised  of  any  lands,  &c.,  to  the  use,  con- 
''  fidence,  or  trust  of  any  other,"  &c. :  and  vice  versa,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  use  will  not  per  se  prevent  the  person 
in  whose  favour  it  is  declared  taking  more  than  a  trust 
estate ;  as  on  a  bargain  and  sale  to  A.  and  his  heirs  to  the 
use  of  B.  and  his  heirs  (c).' 

'  The  attention  of  the  student  should  also  be  called  to  the  Dirtiotioii  be- 
difference  between  limitations  to  uses  by  conveyances  oper-  SSTon^J^oOTfE 
ating  at  common  law  (<£)  by  transmutation  of  possession,  or  ^J^iSd " 
by  way  of  grant  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  98  (e)  (which  operates  in  ^^eJ^S**^ 

(a)  Doe  apnder  v.  Masttn,  8  U.  C.  B.  66.  (6)  AnU^  ■.  338,  p.  378. 

(c)  FoU,  PL  389.  {d)  S.  309,  p.  346.  (e)  S.  317,  p.  362. 
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the  same  way  as  a  oommon  law  oonveyaiioe),  and  by  oon- 
yeyanceB  opeiaUng  under  ihe  Statute  of  Uaes^  of  which  we 
have  yet  to  speak.  The  distinction  is  most  important,  be- 
cause on  the  character  in  which  the  instrum^it  operates  will 
depend  the  placing  of  the  legal  and  equitable  estates :  thuSf 
under  a  feoffment  or  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of 
B.  and  his  heirs,  the  latter  takes  the  legal  estate,  for  the 
first  and  only  use  raised  is  in  A.  But  had  the  conveyance 
been  by  bargain  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised,  and 
could  it  only  so  operate,  A.  would  take  tiie  legal,  and  B. 
merely  the  equitable  estate :  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
under  such  conveyances  the  first  use  raised  is  in  the  bar- 
gainor, or  covenantor,  and  consequently  the  use  declared  in 
fikvour  of  B.  IB  unexecuted  by  the  statute,  and  is  a  mere 
'  trust  (ay 

•  8.  327.  The  courts  of  equity,  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  juiisdic- 
ln?to  Se^^*^  ^^^»  ^^^  wisely  avoided  in  a  great  degree  those  mischief 
1^  owner,    ^jjj^j^  ^^^  ^^^  intolerable.    The  Statute  of  Frauds,  29 

Car.  II.  c  3,  having  required  that  every  declaration,  assign- 
ment, or  grant,  of  any  trust  in  lands  or  hereditaments  (ex- 
cept such  as  arise  from  implication  or  constructicm  of  law)> 
shall  be  made  in  writing  signed  by  the  party,  or  by  his  writ* 
ten  tirill ;  the  courts  now  consider  a  trust-estate  (either  when 
expressly  declared,  or  resulting  by  such  implication),  as  equi- 
valent to  the  legal  own^:Hhip,  governed  by  the  same  rules 
of  property,  and  liable  to  every  charge  in  equity,  which  the 
the  other  is  subject  to  in  law ;  and,  by  a  long  series  of  uni- 
form determinations,  for  now  near  a  century  past,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  legislature,  they  have  raised  a  new  sys- 
tem of  rational  jurisprudence,  by  which  trusts  are  made  to 
answer  in  general  all  the  beneficial  ends  of  uses,  without 
their  inconvenience  or  frauds.  The  trustee  is  considered  as 
merely  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  and  can  in  no  shape 

(a)  The  effect  of  %  oonyoyance  where  the  openttve  words  are  "gnnt,  bar- 
gun  and  aeU,"  a.  317,  p.  362. 
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aflfect  the  estate,  unless  by  alienation  for  a  valuable  con- 
*  sideration  to  a  purchasor  withoa£  notice ;  whleh,  as  oesbwy 

w 

que  trust  is  generally  in  possession  of  the  land,  *  and  the 
tnistjs  can  be  set  out  on  registry/  is  a  thing  that  can  rarely 
BappexL  The  trust  will  descend,  may  be  aliened,  is  liable 
to  debts,  to  executions  on  judgments,  recognizances  (by  the 
express  provision  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds),  to  forfeiture,  to 
leases  and  other  incumbrances,  nay,  even  to  the  curtesy  of 
the  husband, '  and  dower  in  equity,'  as  if  it  was  an  estate  at 
law.  It  hath  also  been  held  not  liable  to  escheat  to  the  lord,  \ 
in  consequence  of  attainder  or  want  of  heirs :  because  the  / 
trust  could  never  be  intended  for  his  benefit.  But  let  u^- 
now  return  to  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

*12.  A  twelfth  species  of  conveyance,  called  a  covencml  to  *  S.  338. 
9ta7id  seised  to  U9^  :  by  which  a  man  seised  of  lands,  cove-  stand  B«ised. 
nants  in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage,  that  he  will 
stand  seised  of  the  same  to  the  use  of  his  child,  wife  or  kins- 
man ;  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in  fee.  Here,  the  statute  executes 
at  once  the  estate ;  for  the  party  intended  to  be  benefited, 
having  thus  acquired  the  use,  is  thereby  put  at  once  into 
corporal  possession  of  the  land,  without  ever  seeing  it,  by  a 
kind  of  parliamentary  magic.  But  this  conveyance  can  only 
operate  when  made  upon  such  weighty  and  interesting  con- 
siderations as  those  of  blood  or  marriage. 

'A  use  will  not  arise  on  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the  use 
of  a  son-in-law,  uncle-in-law,or  brother-in-law  (a),  for  there  is 
no  affinity  of  blood.  Where  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  fails  to 
take  effoct  as  such,  it  may  yet  opeirate  bs  a  bargain  and  sale, 
if  there  be  a  money  consideration  expressed.  A  man  cannot 
covenant  with  his  wife  to  stand  seised  to  her  use,  for  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  in  law,  and  a  man  cannot  covenant 
with  himself ;  the  covenant  should  be  with  some  third  per- 
son, to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  the  wife  (6).    This  form  is 

(a)  8  J.  A  B.  conveg.  by  Sweet  m.  (6)  Ibid,  672. 
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wholly  out  of  use ;  it.  was  always  ocmfined  in  its  use  by  the 
consideration  required,  and  had  the  disadvaate^  (which  at- 
tends  also  a  bargain  and  sale  (a),  that  powers  cannot  be  en* 
grafted  on  it  A  knowledge  of  its  operation  might  be  of 
serviee ;  as  where  a  bargain  and  sale  should  fail  to  take  ef* 
feet  as  such,  for  want  of  a  money  consideration,  it  might 
yet  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised,  if  on  consideration 
of  blood  or  marriage,  of  which  parol  evidence  might  be  given: 
and  operating  thus,  the  legal  estate  would  remain  as  in- 
tended, which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  to  o})erate  (as 
it  might)  as  a  grant/ 

Bargftin  md  MS.  The  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  am4  mUe  is  that 
which  has  been  and  still  is  in  most  general  use  in  this  coun* 
try.  In  England,  for  the  passing  of  freehold  estates  in  pos- 
session, it  was  in  less  general  use  than  the  conveyance  by 
lease  and  release ;  or  by  grant,  where  estates  in  reversion  or 
remainder  were  conveyed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  con- 
veyance by  grant  should  not,  as  to  freehold  interests,  be  used 
in  every  case  where  the  conveyances  by  bargain  and  sale, 
and  by  lease  and  release  were  used.    The  latter  modes  of 

DisadTant-  conveyance  have  disadvantages  whidb  do  not  attend  the  con- 
veyance by  grant,  and  in  many  cases  they  fail  to  take  effect 
where  a  grant  will  operate.  For  these  reasons,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  a  conveyance  by  way  of  grant,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  by  way  of  bargain  and  saJe,  or  lease  and  re- 
lease.' 

'  On  ccmsidering  the  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
conveyance  by  way  lease  and  release,  which  wene  attendant  on 
the  conveyance  by  of  way  of  bargain  and  sale,  disadvantages 
so  great  that  for  three  or  four  centuries,  past,  and  up  to  Oie 
passing  of  the  Imp.  Stat  8  &  9  Yic.  c.  106,  the  baigain  and 
sale  had  been  entirely  rejected  in  England,  in  favour  of  the 
lease  and  release,  one  cannot  be  but  surprised  that  a  contrary 

(a)  Pott,  p.  391. 
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practice  should  have  prevailed  here,  and  that  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  conveyancing  in  Canada,  the  bai^n  and  sale 
shoiild  have  been  the  universal  mode  of  conveyance/ 

'The  foUowinfif  history  of  the  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  the  legislative  enactments  to  remedy  its  incon- 
veniences, will  serve  to  shew  the  disadvantages  which  were 
attendant  on  it  when  first  made  use  of  in  Canada:  many  of 
these  have  smee  been  removed  by  colonial  statutes ;  some 
yet  remain/ 

'  Prior  to  the  Statute  of  Enrolments,  hereafter  referred  to,  Operation  oi, 

ftt  oommoii 

no  writing  or  deed  was  reqmsite  to  create,  or  rather,  was  evi-  uw. 
dence  of,  the  raising  of  a  use,  but  the  mere  verbal  bargain 
and  payment  of  the  consideration  were  sufficient  to  raise  a 
use  in  the  bargainor,  to  hold  for  the  use  of  the  bargainee ; 
on  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  fastened,  and  declared  the 
bargainor  a  trustee  for  the  bargainee,  and  that  the  bai^inee 
was  entitled  to  the  beneficial  uae  oi  the  land,  whilst  the  bar- 
gainor remained  entitled  to  the  legal  estate.  And  as  the 
bargain,  before  theStatute  of  UseSyUnlessotherwise  expressed, 
implied  a  bargain  for  a  fee  simple,  no  words  of  inheritance 
were  requisite  to  raise  a  use  for  a  fee  (a).  Since  the  Statute, 
however,  a  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  without  ^ 
words  of  inheritance,  gives  but  a  life  estate  (6)/ 

'The  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Henry  VIII.  a  10, 
was,  as  explained,  to  execute  the  use.  The  result  of  course 
was  that  the  bai^inee  took  the  l^^al  estate  without  any 
deed  or  writing  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  bargain,  and  of  the 
payment  of  the  consideration.  This  being  a  secret  mode  of 
conveyance,  a  mode  which  was  repi^rnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  common  law,  and  to  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors,  accus- 
tomed as  tiiey  were  to  the  publicity  of  the  conveyance  by 
way  of  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin,  the  Statute  of  27  Hen. 
YIII.  c.  16,  called  the  Statute  of  Enrolments,  was  passed ; 

(a)  Jones  Umb,  p.  11 ;  Watkins  Conveg.  143,  note. 

(6)  Gilbert  TTsee,  by  Ld.  St.  Leoiuuds,  p.  76,  tefeiringto  ICo.  81,  b. 
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statute  of  En-  wbich  required  every  bargftinand  sale  of  an  inkeritanc$  or 
^  freehold  to  be  by  deed  VKkdented  and  enrolled  within  six 

lunar  montbs  after  its  date  in  one  of  tbe  courts  at  Westmins- 
ter, or  before  justices  and  derk  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lay.    This  inconvenient  necessity  of  enrcd- 
rapenaiidd  by  ment  would  seem,  by  the  Provincial  Statute  87  Geo.  IIL  c 
37  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  to  have  been  supposed  to  have  existed  in  this  Provinea. 
xicktryforeii-  That  statute  in  effect  declared  that  registry  in  the  county. 
a^orinlftB.  registry  ofBce  should  supply  the  place  of  enrolment  under 
a|.  by  dead    ^^  Statute  of  Enrolments.    It  has  been  held  also  to  have 
been  retrospective  in  its  operati<m,  and  to  have  authorised 
the  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  by  deed  poU  as 
well  as  by  indenture  (a)/ 
4  Wm.  IV.  a      'Next  followed  the  Provincial  Statute  4  Wm.  I V.  c.l»  s.  47» 
wiS^e^S^.  which  did  away  with  even  the  necessity  of  registry,  and  was 
also  held  to  be  retrospective  (6).    By  Stat.  9  Vic.  c  S4,  &  14, 
r^istiation  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  eniolmenti  but 
Stat  13  &  14  Vic  c.  63,  reciting  that  the  effect  of  that  dauae 
might  be  to  render  doubtful  the  meaning  of  4  Wm.  lY.  a  1, 
repealed  it.    By  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  therefore^ 
the  Statute  of  Enrolmeuts  seems  to  be  entirely  superseded.' 
aiM  ailowB  '  There  was  a  further  difficulty  attending  the  conveyance 

^^}^^  by  bai^in  and  sale,  which  also  required  legislative  remedy, 
^  ^  °'  namely,  that  it  was  doubtful  whethw  a  corporation  could 

convey  by  this  mode  of  assurance.  This  was  chiefly  in  coa-* 
sequence  of  the  wording  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  being  "  that 
"  where  any  person  shall  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  another, 
'*  or  of  a  body  politic  or  corporate^"  &c ;  and  it  was  held 
that  the  word  "person"  did  not  include  corporationsi  so 
that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  a  corporation,  and  the  use 
raised  in  the  corporation  would  not  be  executed  by  the 
statute^  but  left  as  at  common  law,  a  mere  trust  This  wa» 
remedied  by  Stat.  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  1,  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  declaring 


(a)  Mogen  y.  Aimufii,  6  U.  C.  &.  O.  8.  898. 

(6)  Mogtn  v.  Airium,  nbu  iup,;  J)oe  dem^  LouckM  t.  JWer,  2  U.  C.  &  47ei> 
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that  corporations  aggregate  might  convey  by  bargain  and 
sale :  but  the  statute  does  not  say,  as  the  Statute  of  Uses 
says  in  effect,  that  a  use  raised  shall  be  executed  in  favour 
of  the  ce^txii  qwe  uBe.  There  is  in  strictness  no  use  executed^ 
the  Act  simply  empowers  a  corporation  to  convey  in  a  par<- 
ticular  mode.  It  is  generally  considered  a  corporation  can-y 
not  be  seized  to  a  use  (a)/ 

'  The  chief  objections  at  the  present  day  to  the  bargain  Objections  to 

^  "  ^is  modo  of 

and  sale,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  conveyance  by  way  of  oo&Teyuoe,  at 
lease  and  release,  or  of  grant,  are ;  First,  that  in  the  convey-  dayr^ 
ance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  a  consideration  must  be  ex- 
pressed, and  it  must  be  a  money  consideration,  or  money's 
worth,  to  raise  the  use ;  Secondly,  as  presently  explained, 
no  general  powers,  as  powers  of  appointment,  &c,  &c.,  can 
be  engrafted  on  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale/ 

'  The  first  objection  depends  on  the  necessity  of  some  con-^  Honey  oon- 
sideration  passing  to  the  bargainor  to  raise  a  use,  and  make  nqnidte. 
him  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee;  and  it 
must  have  been  money,  or  money's  worth ;  natural  love  and 
affection  would  not  suffice ;  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
deed  might  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised ;'  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  consideration,  it  can  take  effect  as  a 
grwnt ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  legal  estate  may  not  vest  in 
the  same  person  if  the  instrument  operated  as  intended, 
namely,  as  a  bargain  and  sale.  Thus  if  A.  bai^gain  and  sell 
to  B.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  C.  and  his  heirs;  and  the 
conveyance  operate  in  that  way,  B.  will  take  the  legal,  and 
C.  the  equitable  estate,  for  every  use  declared  is  a  use  on  a 
use,  the  first  use  being  raised  in  the  bargainor ;  but  if  it 
operate  as  a  grant,  C.  will  take  the  legal  estate.' 

As  to  the  second  objection ;  general  powers,  as  to  grant  powen  cannot 
leases,  or  of  appointment,  cannot  be  engrafted  on  a  bargain  5S,***^ 
and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised,  as  they  can  on  a 

■-■-——-  -  -  '  I  .  -  —  - 

(a)  Jonee,  Ueea,  40,  but  see  Gilbert,  Ueei  p.  7,  note. 
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gmnt,  or  release  (a) :  so  that  a  bargain  and  sale  to  A.,  to 
such  uses  as  he,  or  any  other  should  appoint,  and  till  ap^ 
pointment  to  him  in  fee,  would  be  ineffectual,  as  such,  to 
convey  the  legal  estate  to  A/s  appointee ;  for,  on  the  ap- 
pointment^ the  instrument  must  operate,  if  at  all,  as  a  bar- 
gain and  sale  directly  to  the  appointee  (6) ;  but  it  cannot  so 
operate,  since  as  there  is  no  consideration  between  the 
parties,  no  use  is  raised.in  the  bargainor/ 

On  passing  the  Statute  of  Enrolments  clandestiDe  bargains 
and  sales  of  chattel  interests,  or  leases  for  years^  were 
tiiQUght  not  worth  regarding,  as  such  interests  were  very 
precarious,.till  about  six  years  before ;  which  also  occasioned 
them  to  be  overlooked  in  framing  the  Statute  of  Uses :  and 
therefore  such  bargains  and  sales  are  not  directed  to  be  en- 
*  s.  399.      rolled.    But  how  impossible  it  is  to  ^foresee,  and  provide 
against  aU  the  consequences  of  innovations  1    This  omission 
'gave' rise  to 
14.  LeMe  and  ^^«  -^  fourteenth  species  of  conveyance,  viz.,  by  Uom  and 
"^^^  rdeast ;  first  invented  by  Serjeant  Moore,  soon  after  the 

Statute  of  Uses,  and  'in  England '  the  most  common  of  any^ 
till '  conveyances  by  grant  came  into  vogue.'  It  is  thus  con* 
trived :  a  lease,  or  rather  bargain  and  sale,  upon  some  pecu- 
niary consideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  tenant  of 
the  freehold  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee.  Now,  this,  without 
any  enrolment,  makes  the  bargainor  stand  seised  to  the  use 
of  the  bargainee,  and  vests  in  the  bargainee  the  use  of  the 
term  for  a  year ;  and  the  statute  immediately  annexes  the 
poaaeaHon  and  gives  a  vested  interest.  He  therefore  being 
thus  in  possession  is  capable  of  receiving  a  release  of  the 
freehold  and  reversion ;  which,  we  have  seen  before  (c), 
must  be  made  to  a  tenant  in  possession,  or  to  one  having  a 
vested  estate ;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day,  '  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  lease/  a  release  is  granted  to  him.    This  is 


(a)  Gflbert,  Usei,  46 ;  Bugden,  Powers,  1«38 ;  Watkins,  GonTeyandng,  9th 
ed.  p.  367.  (6)  See  anie,  p.  152.  (c)  Sec.  324,  p.  361. 
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held  to  supply  the  plaoe  of  livery  of  seisin :  and  so  a  convey- 
ance by  lease  and  release  is  said  to  amonnt  to  a  feoffment. 

15.  To  these  may  be.  added  deeds  to  lead  or  decUvre  t/^  Deeds  to  le^d 
vses  of  other  more  direct  conveyances,  as  feoffments,  fines,  naee. 

and  recoveries  '  now  out  of  use : '  and 

16.  Deeds  of  revocation  of  usee;  hinted  at  in  a  former  Deeds  of  revo- 

,  g,  cation  of  iiums, 

page  (a),  and  founded  on  a  previous  power,  reserved  at  the  andneiw 
raising  of  the  uses,  to  revoke  such  as  were  then  declared ;  *^^^^^ 
and  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  which  is  incident  to  the 
power  of  revocation  (6).  And  this  may  suffice  for  a  speci- 
men of  conveyances  founded  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses :  and 
will  finish  our  observations  upon  such  deeds  as  serve  to 
transfer  real  property. 

^Before  we  conclude,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  a     *S'  340. 

'^     ^  •*  Of  deedsto 

few  remarks  upon  such  deeds  as  are  used  not  to  convey ,  but  chaige  or 
to  charge  or  incumber,  lands,  and  to  discharge  them  again :  Unds. 
of  which  nature  are,  obligations  or  bonds,  recognizance^  and 
defeasances  upon  them  both. 

1.  An  obligation,  or  bond,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor  l.  Oblu[»tioii 
obliges  himgelf,  his  heira.  executore,  and  adminiatnitors,  to  """"^ 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day  appointed. 
If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  single  one,  simplex  obU- 
gaUo :  but  there  is  generally  a  condition  added,  that  if  the 
obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void, 
or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force :  as  payment  of  rent ;  per« 
f ormance  of  covenants  in  a  deed ;  or  repayment  of  a  princi- 
pal sum  of  money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with  interest, 
which  principal  sum  is  usually  one-half  of  the  penal  sum 
specified  in  the  bond.  In  case  this  condition  is  not  per- 
formed, the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute,  at  law,  and 
charges  the  obl^r,  while  living  >  and  after  his  death:  the 
obligation  descends  upon  his|.heir,  who  (on  defect  of  per- 
sonal assets)  is  bound  to  discharge  it^  provided  he  has  real 

(a)  Sec.  3»,  p.  381.  (6)  Co.  Utt.  237. 
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assets  by  descent  as  a  reoomp^ise.  So  that  it  may  be  called, 
though  not  a  direct,  yet  eoUateral,  charge  upon  the  lands ; 
'  and  now  the  lands  of  a  deceased  obligor  descended  to  his 
heir  can  be  reached,  though  the  heir  be  not  bound  in  the 
bond,  as  the  lands  can  be  sold  under  execution  against  the 
personal  representatives.' 


Hf>w  a  bond  -  If  the^  condition  of  a  bond  be  impossiMe  at  the  time  of 
tionmAy  be  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  some  rule  of  law 
^^^  .  that  is  merely  positive,  or  be  uncertain,  or  insensiUe,  the 

.    condition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  shall  stand  single,  and 
unconditional :  for  it  is  tiie  folly  of  the  obligor  to  enter  into 
such  an  obligation,  from  which  he  can  never  be  released.  If 
1     it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is  moJtim  in  se,  the  obligation 
itself  is  void :  for  the  whole  is  an  unlawful  contract,  and  the 
.  obligee  shall  take  no  advantage  from  such  a  transaction. 
And  if  the  condition  be  possible  at  the  time  of  making  it, 
*  s.  941.      t^d  afterwards  *  becomes  impossible,  by  the  act  of  God,  the 
act  of  law,  or  the  act  of  the  obligee  himself,  there  the  penalty 
of  the  obligation  is  saved ;  for  no  prudence  or  foresight  of 
;    the  obligor  could  guard  against  such  a  contingency.  On  the 
'    forfeiture  of  a  bond,  or  its  becoming  single,  the  whole  penalty 
was  formerly  recoverable  at  law;  but  here  the  courts  of 
equity  inteiposed,  and  would  not  permit  a  man  to  take  more 
than  in  conscience  he  ought ;  viz.,  his  prindpal,  interest,  and 
expenses,  in  case  the  forfeiture  accrued  by  non-payment  of 
money  borrowed;  the  damages  sustained,  upon  non-per- 
formance of  covenants ;  and  the  like.    And  the  like  pracr 
tioe  having  gained  some  footii^  in  the  courts  of  law,  th6 
statute  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16,  at  length  enacted,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  equity,  that,  in  case  of  a  bond  conditioned  for  the 
payment  of  money,*  the  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal 
sum  due  with  interest  and  tywts,  even  though  the  bond  be 
forfeited  and  a  suit  commenced  thereon,  shall  be  a  full  satis- 
faction and  discharge. 
KMsogniz-  2.  A  recog7iizcmce  is  an  obIigation*'pf  record  which  a  man 
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enters  into  before  some  eourt  of  leoord,  or  magistrate  duly 
autborised,  with  eonditioii  to  do  some  pariicukr  act ;  as,  to 
appear  at  the  assues,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  the 
like.  It  is  in  most  respects  l&e  another  bond :  the  differ* 
enoe  beingchiefly  this,  that  the  bond  is  the  ereaiioinof  a  fresh 
debt  or  obhgationde  7iatH>,ihe  reoognizanoe  is*an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  former  debt  upon  record ;  the  form  wheseof  is, 
"  that  A.  &  doth  acknoiriedge  to  owe  to  our  lord,  the  king, 
to  the  jdaintiff,  to  CD.,  or  the  like,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds ; " 
with  condition  to  be  void  on  performance  of  the  thing 
stipulated :  in  whidi  case  the  king,  the  pluntiff,  CD.,  &a,  is 
called  the  cognizee,  "  is  cwi  cognoacUur ; "  as  he  that  enters 
into  the  recognizance  is  called  the  cognizor,  **  is  qudoognoscit. 
This,  being  either  certified  to,  or  taken  by  the  officer  of  some 
courts  is  witnessed  only  by  the  record  of  that  courts  and 
not  by  the  party's  seal :  so  that  it  is  not  in  strict  prc^ety 
a  deed,  though  the  effects  of  it  are  greater  than  a  ^common  *  S.  342. 
obli^iation ;  being  idlowed  a  priority  in  point  of  payment^ 
and  landing  the  lands  of  the  cognizbr,  from  ttie  time  of  en* 
rolment  on  record.  'In  this  Province  since  the  15th  of 
August,  A.D.  1866,  bonds  to  the  Crown  do  not  bind  thepro* 
perty  of  the  obligors  to  any  greater  extent  than  bonds  be* 
tween  subject  and  subject  (a).' 

S.  A  defeazaTioe,  on  a  bond,  c^  recognizance,  or  judgment  3.Def6MftnoM.. 
recoTered,  is  a  condition,  which  when,  performed,  defeats  or 
undoes  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  defeazanoe  of  an  estate  be* 
fore  mentioned.  It  differs  only  from  the  common  condition 
of  a  bond,  in  that  the  one  is  always  inserted  in  the  deed  or 
bond  itself,  the  other  is  made  betweai  the  same  parties  by 
a  separate,  and  frequently  a  subsequent  deed.  This,  likethe 
conditions  of  a  bond,  when  performed,  discharges  and  dis* 
encumbers  the  estate  of  the  obligor. 

These  are  the  principal  species  of  deeds  ormaU^i^pais,  c^,^^ 
by  which  estates  may  be  either  conveyed,  or  at  least  affected* 

I     I    « ■  — *  III'  I    I  —» ■—  ■    I       ■■»!■■■     11  ■■!    »    ll.l    ■    I   .    t        »  I         .  .11   H        H     »   II  ■» _  II     ■      » 

(a)  8m  IUt.  Sti^.  Qnt.  e.  83. 
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Among  which  the  conveyttnees  to  uses  are  by  much  the  most 
frequent  of  any :  though  in  these,  there  is  certainly  one  pal* 
pable  defect/ the  want  of  suffident  notoriety ;  so  that  pur- 
chaaeiB  or  creditors  cannot  know  with  any  absolute  cer- 
tainty what  the  estate,  and  the  title  to  it,  in  reality  are , 
upon  whidi  they  are  to  lay  out  or  lend  their  money.  In  the 
antient  feodal  method  of  conveyance  (by  giving  corporal 
seisin  of  the  lands),  this  notoriety  was  in  some  measure  an- 
swered; but,  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  thence  are  now 
totally  defeated  by  the  introduction  of  death-bed  devises  and 
secret  conveyances :  and  there  has  never  been  yet  any  suffi- 
cient guard  provided  against  fraudulent  charges  and  incum- 
brancesij  since  the  disuse  of  the  old  Saxon  custom  of  trans- 
acting all  conveyances  at  the  county-court  and  entering  a  me- 
morial of  them  in  the  chartulary  or  ledger-book  of  some  adja- 
cent monastery^andthe  fietikire  of  the  general  r^^ister  estab- 
lished by  King  Bichard  the  First,  for  the  starrs  or  mortgages 
■*  s.  ai3.  made  to  *  Jews,  in  the  CapUula  deJudosis^  6f  which  Hovenden 
has  preserved  a  copy.  How  fer  the  establishment  of  a  like 
general  register,  for  deeds,  and  wills,  and  other  acts  affect- 
ing real  property,  would  remedy  this  inconvenience,  deserves 
to  be  well  considered.  In  Scotland,  every  act  and  event  even 
regarding  thetransmissionof  property,  is  regularly  entered  on 
record.  And  some  of  our  own  provincial  divisions,  paHicu- 
larly  the  extended  county  of  York,  and  the  populous  county 
of  Middlesex,  have  prevailed  with  the  Legislature  to  eraet 
sudi  r^fisters  in  their  several  districts.  But,  however  plausi- 
ble these  provisions  may  appear  in  theory,  it  hath  been 
doubted  by  very  competent  judges,  whether  more  disputes 
have  not  arisen  in  those  coimties  by  the  inattention  and 
emission  of  parties,  than  prevented  by  the  use  of  regiirters ; 
'and,  at  the  present  day.  even,  many  eminent  lawyers  in 
England  doubt  the  policy  of  registry  laws '  (a). 

*  f  «  ■ 

(a)  See  eyfdenue  before  the  Real  Property  Gommiuenen  of  1890,  and  Broom's 
•Gommentariee,  Vol.  2.  p.  M9. 
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OF  ALIENATION  BY  DEVISE, 


It  Beems  sufficiently  dear^  that,  before  the  conquest,  lands  Effects  of  th» 
were  devisable  by  will.  But,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  mill-  deviaes. 
tary  tenures,  the  restraint  of  devising  lands  naturally  took 
place,  as  a  branch  of  the  feodal  doctrine  of  non-alienation 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  (a).  And  some  have  ques- 
tioned whether  this  restraint  (which  we  may  trace  even  from 
the  ancient  Germans)  was  not  f  otmded  upon  truer  principles 
of  policy,  than  the  ^wer  of  wantonly  disinheriting  the  heir 
by  will,  and  transferring  the  ^tate,  through  the  dotage  or 
caprice  of  the  ancestor,  froo^Riose  of  his  blood  to  utter 
strangers.  For  this,  it  is  alleged,  maintained  the  balance  of 
property,  and  prevented  one  man  from  growing  too  big  or 
powerful  for  his  neighbours ;  since  it  rarely  happens,  ^  that  *S.  374. 
the  same  man  is  heir  to  many  others,  though  by  art  and 
management  he  may  frequently  become  their  devisee.  Thus 
the  ancient  law  of  the.  Athenians  directed  that  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  should  always  descend  to  his  children ;  or,  on 
failure  of  lineal  descendants,  should  go  to  the  collateral  re- 
lations: which  had  an  admirable  effect  in  keeping  up  equality, 
and  preventing  the  accumulations  of  estates.  'And  in  France 
and  some  other  countries  at  the  present  day  the  power  to 
disinherit  by  wiU  is  limited.'  '  But  when  Solon  made  a  sHght 
alteration,  by  permitting  testators  (though  only  on  failure 
of  issue)  to  dispose  of  their  |lands  by  testaments,  and  devise 
away  estates  from  the  collateral  heir,  this  soon  produced  an 
excess  of  wealth  in  some,  and  of  poverty  in  others ;  which  . 
by  a  natural  progression*,  first  produced  popular  tumults  and 

■  ii»  iiii  .1.,,  .        . 

{a)  See  b.  57,  p.  85. 
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diflsensions ;  and  these  at  length  ended  in  tyraimy,  and  tiie 
utter  extinction  of  liberty ;  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  total  subversion  of  their  state  and  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  now  seem  hard,  on  account  of  some  abuses 
(which  are  the  natural  consequent  of  free  agency,  when 
coupled  with  human  infirmity),  to  debar  the  owner  of  lands 
from  distributing  them  after  his  death  as  the  exigence  of  his 
family  affairs,  or  circumstances,  may  perhaps  require.  And 
thispower.if  prudently  managed,  hath  with  us  apeculiar 
propriety ;  by  preventing  the  very  evil  which  resulted  from 
Solon'0  institution^  the  too  great  accumulation  of  property ; 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  succession 
by  primogeniture,  to  which  the  Athenians  were  strangeis. 
Of  this  accumulation  the  ill  eflSscts  were  severely  felt  even  in 
the  feodi^l  times :  but  it  should  always  be  strongly  discour- 
aged in  a  commercial  count^whose  welfare  depends  on  the 
number  of  moderate  fortunes  engaged  in  the  extension  of 
trade.  /The  accumulation  which  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few 
proprietors  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  a  view  to  a  remedy.' 
The  feodal  re-  However  this  be,  we  find  that,  by  the  common  law  of 
•*^»*^*^°  England  since  the  conquest,  no  estate,  greater  than  for  term 
of  years,  could  be  disposed  of  by  testament ;  except  only  in 
Kent^and  in  some  ancient  burgh8,and  a  few  particular  manors, 
where  their  Saxon  immunities  by  special  indulgei^ce  subsisted. 
*Sec.  375.  And  though  the.  feodal  restraint  on  alienations  *  by  deed 
vanished  very  early,  yet  this  on  wills  continued  for  some 
centuries  after :  from  an  apprehension  of  infirmity  and  im- 
position on  the  testator  in  extremis,  which  made  such  devises 
suspicious.  Besides,in  devises  there  were  wanting  thatgeneral 
notoriety  and  public  designation  of  the  successor,  which  in 
descents  is  apparent  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  the 
simplicity  of  the  common  law  always  requires  in  every  trans- 
fer and  new  acquisitioa  of  property. 
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But  when  eodesiastical  ingenaity  had  invented  the  doc-  Ubw  were  de- 
trine  of  naes  as  a  thing  distinct  from  the  land,  uses  b^an  Uie  statnte'of 
to  be  devised  very  frequently,  and  the  devisee  of  the  use  b/wuiezLff 
could  in  Chancery  compel  its  executioiL    For  it  is  observed  ^ tlwS^wmi 
by  GSlbert  that,  as  the  Popish  clergy  then  generally  sat  in  JHS^f^^ 
the  Ckmrt  of  Chancery,  they  considered  that  men  are  most  ^^^^^e- 
Ubeiil  when  they  can  enjoy  their  possessions  no  longer,  and 
therefore  at  their  death  would  choose  to  dispose  of  them  to 
those,  who,  according  toUia  superstition  of  the  times,  would 
intercede  for  their  happinees  in  another  world.    *  One  mode 
adopted  was — to  enfeoff  another  to  such  uses  as  the  feoffor 
should  by  his  last  will  appoint,  and  afterwards  to  exercise 
the  power  of  appointment  by  devise  to  superstitious  uses, 
tending  to  alienation  in  mortmain,  a  practice  which  by  rea- 
son of  the  ingenuity  of  the  religious  bodies  interested  in  up^ 
» holding  such  devises,  the  legH^ure  had  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  (a).'   But  when  the  Statute  of  Uses  had  annexed 
the  possession  to  the  use,  these  uses,  being  the  very  land  it* 
self,  became  no  longer  devisable :  which  might  have  occa« 
sioned  a  great  revolution  in  the  law  of  devises,  had  not  the  Butthegutute 
Statute  of  Wills  been  made  about  five  years  after,  viz.,  32  ?if  e^pSSi 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  1.  explained  by  84  and  36,  Hen.  VIU.  c  6^^^^^«»j^ 
which  enacted  that  all  persons  beincf  seised  in  fee-simple  ^  ^>  allowed 

*^  ®  *      persons  seised 

(except  feme-coverts,  infants,  idiots,  and  persons  of  nonsane  ]^^  limpie 

*  .       ,     .         (with  some  ex- 

memory)  might  by  will  and  testament  in  writmg  devise  to  oeptions)  to 

devise  certttixL 

an^^  other  person,  except  to  bodies  corporate,  two-thirds  of  portions  of 
their  lands,  t^iements,  and  hereditaments,  held  in  chivalry* 
and  the  whole  of  those  held  in  socage :  which  through  the 
alteration  of  tenures  '  into  socage,'  by  the  statute  of  Charles 
the  Second  (6),  amounted  to  the  whole  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, except  their  copyhold  tenements. 

Corporatums  were  excepted  in  these  '  enabling '  statutes.  Devises  to  oor- 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  mortmain ;  but  by  construction*  SSltaWe*^ 


(a)  Ante,  p.  2CS.  (6)  AtUe,  sec  269,  p.  293. 


uses. 
♦S.376. 
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\^       /of  the  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  it '  was '  held,  that  a  devise  to  a 
corporation  for  a  charitable  use  '  was '  valid,  as  operating  in 
the  nature  of  an  appovntmeTU,  rather  than  of  a  bequest. 
/   *  It  has  been  explained  (a)  that  so  far  as  r^jards  devisesof 
/  lands  and  tenements,  and  bequests  of  money,  to  be  laid  out 
/    thereon,  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Elusabeth  is  virtually 
\    repealed  by  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36  (b),  and  that  under 
\  certain  circumstances  by  Provmoial  legislation  devises  of 
land  for  religious  and  other  purposes  may  be  made.' 
Contingent  *  It  has  also  been  explained  that  contvngent  and  eoaeoutory 

^  iTVtereste  and  mere  possilnlities  were  not  assignable  at  com* 

mon  law,  but  that  an  assignment  for  value  was  upheld  and 
enforced  in  equity ;  and  that  contingent  and  executory  in- 
terests were  devisable  by  will  under  the  Statute  of  Wills,  as 
also  possibilities,  if  coupled  with  an  interest,  or  the  person 
to  be  benefited  were  ascertained  (o).  It  has  also  been  men-  < 
tioned  that  rights  ofeTvt/ry,  on  disseisin,  and  of  action,  were 
Rights  of  en-   neither  assignable  nor  devisable  at  common  law.     These  in- 

s^hviLQ.  terests  and  rights  are  also  now  transferrable  ajb  law  and  by 
o.  c.  106.        ^  g  Q  jQg  ^^  ^  devised.' 

With  regard  to  devises  in  general,  experience  soon  shewed 
how  difficult  and  hazardous  a  thing  it  is,  even  in  matters  of 
public  utility  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  the  common  law ; 
which  are  so  nicely  constructed  and  so  artificially  connected 
together,  that  the  least  breach  in  any  one  of  them,  disorders 
for  a  time  the  texture  of  the  whole.  Innumerable  frauds  and 
emi.  perjuries  were  quickly  intoduced  by  this  parliamentaiy 
method  of  inheritance ;  for  so  loose  was  the  construction 
made  upon  this  Act  by  the  courts  of  law,  that  bare  notes  in 
the  hand- writing  of  another  person  were  allowed  to  be  good 
wills  within  statute.  To  I'emedy  which  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  and  Perjuries,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  'now  repealed,  as  to 

(a)  8.  274,  p.  298.  (b)  Ab  to  the  construction  of  this  Act  and  oonveyanoes 
in  mortmain,  ses  Corbyn  ▼.  Frtneh,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  Bl.  Prop.  456,  and  notes  and 
ante.        (c)  AnU,  8>  175,  p.  248 ;  s.  290,  p.  312. 
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that  portion  of  it  relating  to  wills/  directed  that  all  deviseft 
oi  lands  and  tenements  should  not  only  be  in  writing,  but 
idgned  by  the  testator,  or  some  other  person  in  his  pres^ice, 
and  by  his  express  direction ;  and  be  subscribed,  in  his  pres- 
ence, by  three  or  four  credible  witnesses. 

'  Where  a  will  of  lands  situate  here  is  executed  out  of  this 
Province  the  lex  loei  rei  sUxb  governs ;  whilst,  aa  to  person- 
alty, the  lex  domicilii  prevails/ 

'  The  Statute  of  Charles  required  that  the  witnesses  should  witneises  to 
be  credible,  and  though  as  to  this  the  statute  of  WilUam  was  ^**^^^*- 
silent,  yet  it  was  held  (a)  that  the  requirements  of  the  former 
statute  continued.  In  one  case,  decided  under  the  Statute  of 
Charles,  but  afterwards  over-r^led  as  to  crediiorB  as  wrongly 
decided,  the  judges  would  not  allow  any  legatee,  nor  by  con- 
sequence,a  creditor' where  the  legacies  and  debts  were  chatged 
on  the  real  estate,  to  be  a  competent  witness  to  the  devise, 
as  being  too  deeply  concerned  in  interest  not  to  wish  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  will ;  for,  if  it  wore  established,  he  gained 
a  security  for  his  legacy  or  debt  f rem  the  real  estate,  whereas 
otherwise  he  had  no  claim  but  on  the  personal  assets.  This 
determination,  however,  alarmed  many  purchasers  and  credi- 
tors, and  threatened  to  shake  most  of  the  titles  in  the  king- 
dom that  depended  on  devises  by  will.  For,  if  the  will  was  at- 
tested by  a  servant  to  whom  wages  were  due,by  theapothecary 
or  attorney  whose  very  attendance  made  them  creditors,  or 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish  who  had  any  demand  for  tithes 
or  ecclesiastical  dues  (and  these  are  the  persons  most  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  testator's  last  illness),  and  if,  in  such  case, 
the  testator  had  charged  his  real  estate  with  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  the  whole  will,  and  every  disposition  therein,  so 
far  as  related  to  real  property,  were  held  to  be  utterly  void. 
This  occasioned  the  statute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  6,  which  restored  25  Geo  II  c 
both  the  competency  and  the  credit  of  such  legatees,  by  de-  Ju  J^JJ^^^ 


n  tses. 


[a)  Byan  t.  Devereux^  26  U.  C.  R.  100 ;  we  LiUU  v.  AUanan,  28  U.  C.  B. 
337 ;  the  case  of  gift  to  an  mmeoeMary  third  witness  being  void. 

26 
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daring  void  all  beneficial  legacies,  devises,  estates,  interests, 
gifts,  or  appointments  of  or  affecting  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  given  to  witnesses,  and  thereby  removing  all  possi- 
bility of  their  interest  affecting  their  testimony.  The  same 
statute  likewise  established  the  competency  of  creditors,  by 
directing  the  testimony  of  all  such  cr^^Jitors  to  be  admitted, 
but  leaving  their  credit  (^like  that  of  all  other  witnesses)  to 
be  considered,  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  by  the 
*  8. 37&  Court  *  and  jury  before  whom  such  wUl  shall  be  contested. 
'  As  this  Act  did  not  extend  to  a  devise  or  bequest  to  the  hus- 
band or  wife  of  an  attesting  witness,  so  as  to  avoid  it,  it  was 
held  that  the  witness  was  still  not  a  credible  witness  as  being 
interested  indirectly  in  upholding  the  will  and  gift  made  by 
it.  Thus,  if  the  husband  were  a  witness,  and  the  will  made 
provision  for  his  wife,  he  was  not  a  competent  witness.  The 
R  S.  O.  c.  106,  s.  17,  is  much  as  the  Act  of  Qeoige,  but  it  ex- 
tends expressly  to  vacate  the  provision  for  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  attesting  witness;  and  declares  by  s.  18,  that  a  cre- 
ditor attesting,  or  the  husband  or  wife  attesting  of  a  creditor, 
shall  be  a  competent  witness.' 

Another  inconvenience  was  found  to  attend  this  new  me- 
thod of  conveyance  by  devise ;  in  that  creditors  by  bond  and 
other  specialties,  which  affected  the  heir,  provided  he  had 
assets  by  descent,  were  now  defrauded  of  their  securities,  not 
having  the  same  remedy  against  the  devisee  of  their  debtor. 
To  obviate  which,  the  statute  3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  14,  hath  pro- 
vided, that  all  wills  and  testaments,  limitations,  dispositions, 
and  appointments  of  real  estates,  by  tenants  in  fee-simple,  or 
having  power  to  dispose  by  will,  shall  (as  against  such  credi- 
tors only),  be  deemed  to  be  fraudulent  and  void :  and  that 
such  creditors  may  maintain  their  actions  jointly  against 
both  the  heir  and  the  devisee  (a). 
'  The  important  subject  of  exeouiory  devises,  and  the  indul- 


(a)  Sm  Vankauffhnet  ▼.  Bott,  7  U.  C.  B.,  846,  oommented  on  in  Ifymai  t. 
AMerrp,  12  G.  P.  U.  C.  339. 
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gence  shewn  them  in  allowing  creation  and  existence  of  es- 
tates by  modes  which  could  not  be  effected  by  deed,  was  be- 
fore treated  of  (a) ;  as  also  the  restraint  placed  on  perpetuities 
in  wills  (6).    It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Imperial  \ 
Statute  39  &  40  Oeo.  Ill,  c.  98,  sometimes  known  as  the   \ 
Thelluson  Act,  whicli»prohibits  the  i^Msumulation  of  the  in-  J 
come  of  property  beyond  a  prescribed  period  (c),  is  not  vy 
force  here  (d)/ 

'  The  subject  of  devises  by  will  is  one  which,  to  be  fully 
treated  of,  would  require  very  much  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  it  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  which  treats  of  so 
many  subjects  on  the  law  of  real  property.  We  shall  there- 
fore treat  as  briefly  of  the  present  law  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  106, 
as  we  have  of  the  old  law,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  realty 
a^  distinct  from  personalty,  bequests  of  which  are  often  gov- 
erned by  different  rules  from  those  which  prevail  as  to 
realty/ 

'  The  first  three  sections  of  B.  S.  O.  c.  106  (e),  are  taken  from 
the  Act  of  4,  William  lY.,  and  they  refer  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  coming  in  of  that  Act  and  of  the  Act  of  36  Vic, 
which  repealed  the  Act  of  William .'  Varies  from 

*  Section  3. — ^The  important  variance  between  this  section  aSSprov.  Act. 
and  the  law  in  force  under  the  present  Act  must  be  borne  ®'  v*<^*<>"*' 
in  mind,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  by  reason  of  this  variance, 
the  cases  on  the  later  •  Act,  hereafter  treated  of,  do  not 
apply  here.  Under  it,  every  will  speaks  fix>m  the  death 
of  the  testator,  unless  intention  to  the  contrary  appear. 
]Jnder  the  Consolidated  Act,  c.  82,  the  burden  of  proof,  so 
to  speak,  is  the  other  way,  and  after  acquired  real  estate 
did  not  pass  unless  such  an  intention  appeared.' 

'A  will  of  lands  under  the  Statute  of  Wills  of  Henry  was  By  the  former 
considered  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  testament,  as  of  a  ocnad  not  mm 
conveyance  declaring  the  uses  to  which  the  land  should  be  fiSSolS?^^ 

(«)  Sees.  172, 173,  p.  245.  (6)  Seo.  174,  p.  246.  (c)  Stephen,  Com.,  toL  1, 
p.  M6.    (<i)  AfU€,  oh.  2.     (c)  See  Stotute  in  Appendix. 
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subject  (a) ;  and  a  testator  could  no  more  devise  freehold  real 
estate  to  be  acquired  after  his  will  than  he  could  or  now  can, 
(except  under  R.  S.  O.  a  98)  convey  at  law  by  instrument 
inter  vivos  in  anticipation  of  acquisition  (b).    The  will  as  to 
freeholds  spoke  from  its  date,  and  was  only  valid  as  to  then 
acquired  freeholds,  though  it  should  es^ressly  profess  to  deal 
with  after  acquired  property.' 
PenoxuJ  M-       '  Personal  estate^  including  chattels  real,  was  not  governed 
after  the  wiu  by  the  same  rules  as  freehold  interests,  and  might  pass 
^**      though  acquired  after  the  will.    There  was,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction as  regards  chattels  real,  and  also  as  between  a  gene- 
Bequest  of     nLl  and  a  specific  bequest.    Thus,  a  bequest  of  "  all  my  lease- 
leaBehoTds"     hold  estates,  "|?nma  fcusie,  and  in  the  absence  of  anything 
SS^oST''*  fiom  which  the  contrary  could  be  inferred,  spoke  from  the 
date  of  the  will,  and  did  not  include  fifter-aoquired  lease- 
holds, or  a  renewed  lease,  unless  there  was  an  intention  ap- 
^        parent  to  that  effect  (c).' 
Under  geneni^   '  ^t  has  been  held  that  under  a  general  devise  of  *'  all  my 
myi^  ee-    i^^  ^^^  personal  estate"  the  Consolidated  Stiitute  would 
acquired^.  ^^^  operate  to  cany  after  acquired  freeholds  (d). 
^  wiifnot     <  Section  4.— The  language  of  section  30  is  much  as  in  this 

Rambles  aec  section. 
tion^O. 

The  former  Under  the  old  law  a  devise  to  A,  simply,  would  pass  no 
more  than  a  life-Q3tate,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  testator 
intended  to  devise  a  larger  or  other  estate.  By  this  s^tion 
the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted,  and  on  such  devise  the  fee 
or  whole  estate  of  the  devisor  will  pass,  unless  intention  to 
the  contrary  appears  (e).      It  will  be  for  those  who  con- 

(a)  Doe  d.  Baker  v.  Ctark,  7  U.C.  R.  44. 

(6)  That  a  deed  may  operate  by  way  of  eetoppel,  and  the  estoppel  be  fed  on 
the  acqoisition  of  the  estate  does  not  preclude  the  above  statement. 

(e)  Jamei  v.  Dean,  11  Ves.  390. 
•     id)  WhaUUjf  v.  WhoikUy,  14  Grant  430,  M^wat,  V.  C,  din, ;  Plumb  v. 
McOannon,  32  U.  C.  R.  8.      See  also  Oibion  v.  Oibton,  1  Drew.  62,  per  Kin- 
dersley,  V.  C. 

(e)  ^arreUr,  Farrell,  26  XT.  C.  R.  652,  as  to  an  indefinite  devlse'paiBing  the 
fee,  and  the  drcumstanoes  which  favour  snoh  construction. 
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tend  for  a  restrieled  effect  of  the  will  to  make  out  the 
intention.  ^ 

The  Act  only  apcdies  to  estates  and  intereste  existing  in  "nke  Act  does 

^     ^^  ^^        not  apply  to 

ihe  testator,  and  not.  those  first  created  by  the  will.     Thus,  states  created 
a  devise  to  A  of  a  rent  charge  held  by  the  testator  in  fee  will  will,  as  on  de- 
pass  the  fee ;  but  if  the  testator  devise  to  A  an  annuity,  and  nuity  to  A 
chai)3[e  it  on  his  land,  A  will  take  but  a  life-interest  (a).        ^y  of  zmit 

The  principles  and  rules  of  construction  which  govern  un-  J**^'         ^ 
der  the  old  law  in  determining  as  to  whether  a  fee  or  life-  y^erein  be- 

^  fore  the  Act 

estate  only  passes,  are  yet  importaat  in  ambiguous  willa  indefinite  de- 

vise  would  be 

£ven  before  this  Act  an  indefinite  devise  would  be  enlarged  enlarged  to  a 

fee 

to  a  fee  by  the  imposition  of  a  charge,  however  small,  on  the 
perBon  of  the  devisee^  as  on  a  devise  to  A  "he  paying  my 
debts :"  or  in  the  quantum  of  the  estate  devised,  as  cot  a  de-  ^ 
vise  of  lands  to  A,  **  my  debts  being  paid  thereout : "  but  not 
if  the  lands  were  first  expressly  charged,  and  the  devise  were 
merely  subject  to  the  charge  (6).  So  also,  if  there  were  a 
a  gift  over  on  the  devisee  dying  under  a  specified  age  (c)  ;  or 
under  age  and  without  issue  (d),' 

'  As  respects  execution,  the  variance  between  the  statutes  Variance  be- 
of  Charles  and  of  William  is  this :  that  by  the  former,  the  will  of  Gbaries  and 
must  have  been  attested  andj  subscribed  in  presence  of  the 
teetcUor  bythree^  or  four  oredible  witnesses,  who  need  not  have 
subscribed  or  attested  in  presence  of  each  other,  or  at  one 
and  the  same  time :  ,the  latter  statute  is  silent  as  to  the 
cxedibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  execution  in  the  presence 
of  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  is  as  valid  as  if  in  the 
presence  of,  and  attested  by  three  witnesses ;  and  it  is  suf ^ 
ficient  if  such  witnesses  subscribed  in  presence  of  each  other,  | 
without  subscribing  (as  required  by  the  Statute  of  Charles)^  ;  ^  /^ 
in  the  presence  of  ths  testator. 


s<rK^. 


J 


(a)  NiMiU  V.  Hckwku^  10  Hare  342 ;  Jteay  y.  Jtaio^iiMOn,  7  Jur.  N.  8.  lia 
(6)  l>Of  <i.  AetmitT.  AietftfV,  6£aet,87,  96,  fcr  Le  Blano,  J. ;  JDoed  /ftin«  v. 

OnrUck,  14  M.  ft  W.  698,  iier  Parke,  B. ;  BwrUm  ?.  Fown^  3  K.  ft  J.  170 ; 

UlffiHU  V.  AmM,  14  U.  C.  B.  296. 
(c)  Bwk  ▼.  AnnxM^  U  Hare,  322  ;  Frogmortan  v.  ffolpday,  3  Burr.  1618  ;  J>oe 

WhiU  ▼.  Cundall,  9  East  406.  {d)  Toovejf  t.  Ba$9eU,  10  East  460/ 
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WitneiMs  Notwithstanding  the  Act  of  William  was  sDent  as  to  the 

iUe  as  under  '  Credibility  of  the  witnesses,  that  qualification  still  continued 
*•  *^  "  to  be  requisite  as  under  the  Act  of  Charles  (a)/ 
Bt  of  FrmudB  *  The  statute  of  Charles  was  not  impliedly  repealed  by 
md?^^  .  that  of  William  (h).  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  a  will  in- 
^^SSer  valid  as  not  complying  with  the  latter  is  valid  if  it  complies 
nfflMT  ^^  ^^®  former.    In  a  late  case  (c)  the  court  went  further. 

Can  the  two  and  held  in  effect  that  the  statutes  were  cumulative,  and 
gamftted,  ao  might  be  read  together,  and  so  that  a  will  invafid  under 
vaUd  under  either  statute  taken  singly  might  be  supported  on  their  joint 
i^^S^Tmav  authority.    Thus  a  will  executed  in  the  presence  of  two 

S^thdr^jo^^  witnesses  who  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but 
^^  not  in  the  presence  of  each  other  has  been  held  sufficient. 

The  authors  do  not  presume  to  question  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  court,  but  they  deem  it  right  in  a  matter 
of  such  impoitance  to  refer  to  the  language  of  Draper,  C.  J. 
in  a  subsequent  case ;  alluding  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
Crawford  v.  Cv/rragh,  he  says  "  I  advisably  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  of  concurrence  in,  or  dissent  from,  that 
decision.  I  have  not  arrived  at  any  positive  conclusion  upon 
it"  (d)/ 

Mode  of.exe-  '  By  section  12,  every  will  of  realty  or  personalty,  except 
as  named  in  s.  14,  must  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  by  the 
testator,  or  by  some  other  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direc- 
.  tion,  and  such  signature  must  be  made  or  acknowledged  by 
'  the  testator,  in  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses  present  at 
the  time,  and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and  subscribe  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator ;  but  no  form  of  attesta- 
tion is  requisite.' 

Atteitotion.  '  The  attestation  clause  need  not  shew  that  the  requisites  of 
the  statutes  have  been  complied  with,  and  whether  shewn 
or  not,  proof  of  due  execution  must  be  given    Due  execu- 

Premmption   tion  may  however  be  presumed :    and  possession  by  the 

of  due  ezecu- 

tion* 

(a)  B^n  V.  Devereux,  26  U.  C.  R.  107.    (6)  Cfrai^rd  v.  Owrroffh^  15  C.P. 

U.C.  55.    (c)  Crawford  v.  Ourragk,  iupra,    [d)  Simn  v.  Dtvertux,  26  U.C.  R.  107- 
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devisee  for  a  lengiJiened  period  (in  one  case  16  years)  in 
those  claiming  under  the  devise,  coupled  with  evidence  that 
the  witnesses  are  dead,  or  do  not  remember,  and  especially  if 
the  possession  were  with  the  knowledge  of  the  heir-at-law^ 
are  matters  from  which  due  execution  may  be  inferred  (a)/ 

*  In  the  Court  of  Probate  in  England  it  has  been  held  that 
maxim  omnia  rite  ease  acta  will  to  a  limited  extent  apply, 
even  though  the  witnesses  should  not  remember  all  the  facts 
requisite  to  the  due  execution,  and  the  attestation  clause 
should  be  informal  (b).  The  same  court  also,  where  the  wiU 
on  its  fSace  appeared  to  have  been  duly  signed,  granted  pro* 
bate,  though  the  witnesses  denied  their  signatures,  on  being 
satisfied  by  other  evidence  of  due  execution,  and  that  the 
denial  of  the  witnesses  was  wilfully  untrue  (c)  :  but  if  the 
witnesses  deny  due  execution,  and  there  be  no  evidence  re- 
butting their  testimony,  and  their  veracity  is  not  impeached, 
the  court  will  not  pronounce  for  the  will,  though  the  attes- 
tation clause  shew  due  execution  {^* 

'  S.  6. — It  will  be  observed  that  this  section  does  not,  in 
terms,  exclude  an  infant,  and  says  nothing  as  the  mode  of 
execution  or  attesting.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
concluding  words  of  the  section  '^  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
she  were  sole  and  unmarried "  override  the  whole  section, 
or  will  be  transposed  so  as  to  follow  the  word  **  might  *'  in 
the  early  part  of  the  section  (e) :  though  even  if  that  were 
the  construction  it  would  not  warrant  testamentary  disposi- 
tion by  an  infant. 

_  « 

Probably  grandchildren  are  not  included  in  the  words 
*'  child  or  children  issue  of  any  marriage,"  notwithstanding 
the  word  *'  child  "  in  a  statute  or  will  may  include  a  graud- 


(a)  Crawfordy,  Ourragh,UC.  P.  U.  C.  fi6;  aee  also  IJami.  Wills.  3  ed.  79. 
(h)  VnmicoMber,  ButUr,  13  W.R.  392;  Bees,  in  the  goodn  of,  34  L.  J.  Prob.  68. 
(e)  Mwen  ▼.  Oibaon,  14  W.  R.  901.       (d)  Croft  v.  Crofi,  4  Swa.  k  T.  10. 
(e)  See  IMih  HI.  Prop.  SUIs.  2S2,  284. 
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child,  and  the  word  '*  issue/'  unless  controlled  by  the  context, 
always  does  (a). 

It  does  not  seem  dear  whether  one  or  more  of  several 
children  could  be  excluded  in  favour  of  one  or  more  (b): 
probably  such  exclusion  could  be  had. 

It  is  presumed  that  by  the  words  "  separate  property  "  is 
meant  only  property  which  is  separate  by  force  of  the  Act 
from  which  this  section  is  taken.  Con.  Stat.  c.  73,  R.  S.  O. 
ch.  125,  and  not  property  settled  by  deed  or  will  to  separate 
use,  which  a  manied  woman  ooold;  independently  of  the 
Acts  revised,  dispose  of  by  will  as  a  feme  90U  in  any 
way  (c)/ 

*  S.  8. — ^The  days  therein  referred  to  are  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  being  first  made  by  the  Ajct  of  32  Y. 
in  the  sections  mentioned.' 
wm  of  mai^        '  S.  9. — ^It  will  be  observed  that  a  manied  woman  has  by 
ried  woman.    ^^  ^^^  capacity  to  dispose  of  her  realty  and  personalty 

Her  limited  capacity  under  s.  6  has  ceased.' 
Iniaat  '  S.  11. — ^Elxcludes  infiuits.  A  will  made  by  an  infant  does 

not  become  valid  by  his  attaining  majority,  notwithstanding 
s.  26  provides  that  a  will  shall  speak  as  though  made  imme- 
diately before  death. 

Under  the  old  law  a  male  of  fourteen  and  female  of  twelve 
years  might  make  a  will  of  personalty  (cQ :  this  power  has 
now  ceased  by  this  section,  which  in  the  case  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  dying  under  age,  unmarrie<f  ,  without  issue^  might 
operate  somewhat  harshly.' 
Pow«n  of  '  S- 1 3- —  Seems  not  to  apply  where  the  power  authorixes  an 

appointiiMnt  aj^ointment  by  deed  or  writing  only,  and  does  not  in  terms 
extend  to  appointment  by  will  or  testamentary  writing  (e) ; 
and  if  the  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  deed  or  writing  under 
hand  and  seal,  a  will  executed  with  only  the  formalities  re- 
quired by  this  Act  will  not  sujBice  (/).' 

(a)  Note  a,  «upr»,  see  reniArks  there  on  p.  284  m  to  8. 17  of  Con.  Stftt 

(6)  Muniro  y.  BmaH,  26  Graat  37.    (e)  AfiU  p.  SIS.    (d)  Smith  BL  k  Per.  Prop. 

(e)J[kUiird  v.  Samptim,  4  De  O.  M.  k  6.  224.      (/)  Shelfoid  SUti,  p.  512. 
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'  S.  14. — ^The  service  must  be  active.  The  Legislature  con*  Soidien  and 
template  the  ease  wherein  the  testator  would  in  all  proba^ 
bility  be  inopa  oanaiUi  as  to  professional  advioe.  The  pri- 
vilege is  confined  to  those  on  an  expedition,  and  the  will  of 
a  soldier  quartered  in  barracks  at  home,  or  in  the  colonies, 
must  conform  to  this  Act.  The  term  '^  mariner  or  seaman  " 
does  not  exclude  any  one  in  Her  Majesty's  navy,  though 
superior  of  the  ship.  Those  in  the  Merchants'  service  are 
within  this  section  (a)/ 

'  S.  20  is  governed  by  s.  8.  and  so  does  not  apply  when  the 
testator  died  before  1st  January^  1869« 

As  a  general  rule  marriage  of  a  man  coupled  with  birth  The  former 
of  issue  impliedly  revoked  his  will  made  before  marriage, 
and  the  mere  marriage  of  a  woman  was  a  revocation  of  her 
will. 

In  England  it  has  been  held  that  a  void  marriage,  as  with  ^®i3jP^"?*^ 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  after  the  Imperial  Act  of  5  &  6  cf^ed  wife's 

*  sifter  no  revo' 

William  lY.,  c.  54,  which  n^akes  such  marriage  void^  will  cation. 
not  revoke  a  wiU  (b).  Though. this  Act  has  been  held  not 
to  apply  to  the  colonies  still  it  was  in  the  same  case  con- 
sidered that  such  a  marriage  here  is  void,  though  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  for  the  purpose  of  bastardizing 
issue,  it  cannot  be  called  in  question  after  the  death  of  the 
parties  (c). 

The  Act  provides  that  marriage  shall  not  revoke  the  will, 
where  it  is  made  in  exercise  of  a  power,  when  the  estate 
appointed  would  not  pass  to  the  testator's  heir,  executor  or 
administrator,  or  next  of  kin ;  for  the  only  effect  of  annulling 
such  a  will  would  be,  not  to  vest  the  property  in  the  new 
fisunily  of  the  testator,  but  to  carry  it  over  to  the  persons 
entitled  in  default  of  appointment. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  property,  in  de&ult  of 
appointment,  rmist  go  to  the  new  family  should  there  be  any, 

(a)  CoUard  ▼.  Sampton,  4  De  6.  M.  &  6.  224.     (6)  Mette  v.  MeUe,  1  Swa.  & 
Trist.,  416b      (e)  Hodgim  v.  MeNtU,  9  Grant,  905 ;  and  see  vnU^  p.  140. 
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but  only  that  it  may ;  for  if  a  man  have  a  general  power  of 
appointment  with  a  limitation  in  default  of  appointment  to 
himself  in  fee,  and  having  a  son  by  his  first  marriage,  make 
his  will  and  marry  again,  his  will  wiU  be  revoked ;  and  yet 
if  he  die  intestate  the  estate  will  descend  to  the  son  by  the 
first  marriage,  in  exclusion  of  the  issue  by  the  second  (a)/ 
BevocAtioii  by  *  S.  SI. — ^A  revocation  impliedly  took  place  on  marriage  of  a 
comrtukoes.  testator  and  birth  of  issue,  and  this  case  is  provided  for  by 
s.  20 ;  but  implied  revocation  was  not  confined  to  this  case 
Thus  in  Johnston  v.  Johnston  (6)  it  was  held  that  a  will 
made  by  a  married  man  having  several  children,  was  re- 
voked by  subsequent  birth  of  other  children  left  unprovided 
for,  aided  by  other  circumstances  clearly  concurring  to  show, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  that  the  will  should 
not  operate.  S.  21  meets  such  a  case  as  this.' 
OldUw  as  to       S.  26. — ^Under  the  old  law  the  fi:eneral  rule  was  that  if  a 

revcxmtion  by 

impUoatioii.     testator  seised  of  a  freehold  estate  devised  his  whole  interest, 

and  then  aliened  the  same  to  the  extent  of  such  interest, 

revoked  by     the  will  was  revoked :  but  if  the  alienation  were  not  to  the 

^     extent  of  the  whole  interest,  as  if  a  testator  seised  in  fee 

unlen  oonvey.  should  have  demised  for  life  or  a  less  estate,  the  revocation 

SSiiilnte-  *  ^*^  P^  tanto  only,  and  the  devisee  would  have  taken  sub- 

wrt  only.       jg^^  ^  ^^  devise.   Though  a  conveyance  of  a  freehold  estate 

were  for  no  definite  object,  it  revoked  a  previous  devise . 

thus,  if  the  lands  devised  should,  after  the  will,  have  beed 

convoyed  to  the  testator's  use  for  life  with  remainder  to  his 

right  heirs,  so  that  it  merely  operated  to  revest  the  fee,  the 

devise  was  revoked.    Even  an  ineffectual  conveyance  had 

the  same  effect 

Revocation         A  contract  for  sale,  unless  such  whereof  specific  perform- 

2^,      e  new  ^^^  would  not  be  enforced,  will  now  as  formerly,  as  regards 

the  beneficial  interest,  be  a  revocation  of  a  prior  devise  of 

the  lands  sold,  and  the  unpaid  purchase  money  will  go  to  the 


(a)  Bug.  RL  Frof^  Stete.,  34a    (6)  1  PhaUim,  447. 
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executor  or  next  of  kin  entitled  to  have  the  contract  carried  on  oontraot  or 
out  for  their  benefit,  but  the  legal  estate  will  go  to  the  de- 
visee  (a).    If  however  the  contract  have  been  abandoned 
the  property  will  now  pass  under  the  will  contrary  to  the 
former  law  (6).' 

'  S.  26. — Under  this  section  on  a  general  devise  under  the  wmipenkB 
expression  "  all  my  real  and  personal  estate,"  property  ac-  '"^^  ^^^ 
quired  after  the  making  of  the  will  will  pass  (c),  though  in 
strictness  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  property  is  in  the  words 
of  the  act  comprised  in  the  will. 

As  to  personal  estate,  except  chattels  real  (d),  the  general 
rule  before  the  Act  was  that  a  will  spoke  from  death  of  tes- 
tator. 

Though  the  will  is  to  speak  from  the  death  of  the  testator  Wfli  of  minor- 
still  it  would  seem  clear  that  a  will  made  by  a  minor  who  majority 
dies  after  majority  is  not  valid.  ^ 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  objects  of  the  testator^s  Act  dow  not 
bounty,  trho  are  to  take  the  real  and  personal  estate  given  ^^^t6»- 
by  the  will,  but  only  to  the  real  and  personal  estate  comprised  **'"^«*»^*y- 
in  the  will.    A  testator  bequeathed  the  income  arising  from 
certain  funds  to  A,  a  widow,  for  life  or  until  her  marriage, 
and  after  her  death  or  marriage,  which  should  first  happen, 
he  gave  the  principal  amongst  her  childreu  by  two  former 
husbands :  A  married  again  between  the  date  of  the  will  and 
the  death  of  the  testator,  and  he  was  aware  of  her  marriage: 
it  was  held  that  A  was  not  entitled  to  the  income  of  the 
funds,  butihat  the  gift  on  her  decease  or  marriage  came  into 
immediate  operation  («). 

Under  this  section,  questions  arise  on  gifts  under  such 
expressions  as  ''my  stock"  and  "the  stock  which  I  have 
bought ;"  the  former  woidd  pass  all  or  any  stock  held  by 


(a)  Farrar  v.  SaH  of  Winterlon^  5  Be*.  1 ;  1  Jann.  Wills,  3  ed.  168  ;  Sng. 
&M.2  9±:M;Mi»nY.Sai$beel^U;  Ford  Y.  IkF^mim,  90  B^  72.  (6)  Sng. 
Vend.  14  ed.  19L  (c)  Oibion  t.  Oibmm,  1  Drew.  62.        {d)  AnU,  pw  4€8^ 

(€)  BuOoek  V.  BenneU,  24  L.  J.  c.  d97,  7  Do.  0.  M.  ft  O.  2S3. 
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testator  at  his  death,  but  it  would  seem  that  by  the  latter 
expression,  the  bequest  would  be  confined  to  such  stock  as 
testator  had  bought  and  held  at  the  time  of  his  will ;  and 
the  same  also  on  a  bequ^t  under  the  woords,  *'  the  stock  I 
now  hAveJ" 

'  S.  27. — ^If  a  devisee  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  a 
kf^pae  takes  place,  except  in  the  cases  named  in  sections  34 
and  35.  A  lapse  is  not  prevented  by  the  devise  being  to  the 
devisee  and  his  heirs ;  for  these  latter  words  are  mere  words 
of  limitation,  shewing  the  estate  to  be  taken.  We  shall  a^zain 
refejT  to  the  doctrine  of  lapse  in  considering  sections  34  and 
35, 
A  residuary  devise  under  the  former  law  was  regarded  as 
wtypin^erty  & spedfic  devise  of  such  lands  as  the  testator  then  had  which 
'  dfi^T]^  *  ^^  ^^  ^^^  disposed  of  by  his  will,  and  such  lands  only  would 
have  l«pB»d.    p^^  jjy  ^]jg  residuary  devisa    This  was  a  consequence  of 

regarding  the  will  as  a  present  conveyance  (a).  If  therefore 
a  testator  seised  of  Blac.kacre  and  Whiteacre,  devised  the 
former  to  A  and  the  residue  of  his  lands  to  B,  and  A  died 
in  the  Hfetime  of  the  testator,  whereby  the  devise  to  him 
lapsed^  B  would  still  not  take  Blackacre.  The  same  doc- 
trine applied  on  the  devise  to  A  failing  by  his  disclaimer, 
or  the  illegality  of  the  devise  as  contrary  to  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  the  o^le  against  perpetuities,  or  otherwise.  The 
Act  now  expressly  provides  that,  unless  intention  to  the  con- 
trary appear,  the  subject  matter  of  the  devise  which  fiedls 
shall  be  included  in  the  residuary  devise.  It  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  this  accords  with  the  general  intention  of 
a  testatpr  who  perhaps  has  dic^sed  of  the  bulk  of  laige  pro- 
perty to  others  than  the  residuary  devisee,  and  shewn  but 
slight  intention  of  benefiting  him.' 
*S,  28. — In  the  absence  of  a  bequest,  leaseholds,  being  per- 
Leaseboids.     souslty,  pass  to  the  personal  representatives  on  death  of  the 


(o)  1  Jar.  on  WiUs,  drd  Ed.  610. 
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lessee.  Undertheoldlaw^ifatestatordied,  seised  of  an  estate  in 
fee  simple,  and  possessed  of  leaseholds,  and  he  simply  devised 
all  his  lands  and  tenements',  the  leaseholds  did  not  pass  ;  but 
if  he  had  no  lands  but  leaseholds,  then  they  would  pass,  in 
order  that  some  effect  should  be  ^ven  to  the  will' 

'  S.  29. — ^The  old  law  has  been  thus  stated  by  Lord  St  Powen  to 
Leonards  (a) :  "  It  is  already  settled  that  a  general  devise  or  "PP^™*- 
bequest  will  not,  independently  Of  the  late  statute,*  operate 
as  an  esiecution  of  a  power ;  but  it  is  also  settled  that  where 
a  testator  disposes  of  real  estate,  not  having  any  other  than 
what  is  subject  to  the  power,  he  is  in  such  cases  to  be  taken 
as  dealing  with  that  estate ;  and  that  as  to  both  realty  and 
personalty,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  particular  property  is  referred  to,  the  testator  intended 
to  deal  with  that  property,  the  disposition  will  be  a  valid 
execution  of  the  power." 

Under  the  new  law  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  intention  to 
exercise  the  power,  is  the  reverse  of  the  old  law.  This  section 
is  confined  to  general,  and  does  not  extend  to  special  or  lim- 
ited, powers.  Thusa  powerto  appoint  to  children  is  not  within 
the  Act  (6)  :  only  a  power  to  appoint  by  will  is  within  this 
section.  By  the  joint  effect  of  section  26  and  this  section* 
a  will  may  operate  as  aa  execution  of  all  general  powers 
vested  in  the  testator  after  making  the  will  (c).' 

'S.  30. — ^The  language  of  the  old  Act  of  4  Wm.  IV,  is  much  General  de- 
as  in  this  section,  except  that  here  the  words  "  without  words  whoEwtate. 
of  limitation"  are  introduced. 

Before  that  Act  a  devise  to  A,  simply,  would  pass  no  more 
than  a  life-estate,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  testator  in- 
tended to  devise  a  larger  or  other  estate.  By  this  section 
the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted,  and  on  such  devise  the  fee  or 
whole  estate  of  the  devisor  will  pass,  unless  intention  to  the 

(a)  Lake  v.  Currie,  2  De  6.  M.  ft  G.,  547.    (6)  CUfVti  v.  Audry,  12  Beav.  604. 
(c)  Patch  ▼.  Shore,  2  Dr.  ft.Sm.  589. 
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contrary  appears  (a).  It  will  be  for  those  who  contend  for  a 
V  restricted  effect  of  the  will  to  make  out  the  intention. 
The  Act  does  /  The  Act  only  applies  to  estates  and  interests  existing  in 
estates  created  the  testator,  and  not  to  those  first  created  by  the  will  Thus, 
^riS^M  on  de-  a  devise  to  A  of  a  rent  charge  held  by  the  testator  in  fee  will 
«imiii^  to  A  pass  the  fee ;  but  if  the  testator  devise  to  A  an  annuity 
way  of  rent  I  ^^^  Created  by  the  devise,  and  chaige  it  on  his  land,  A  will 
***'»••  *  take  but  a  life-interest  (6).'. 
Instances      ]     The  principles  and  rules  of  construction  which  sovem  un- 

whereinbeford  , 

the  Act  indefij  der  the  old  law  in  determining  as  to  whether  a  fee  or  life* 

would  be  en- /estate  only  passes,  are  yet  important  in  ambiguous  wills. 

'^'^^    *  *]•  Even  before  the  Act  of  William  an  indefinite  devise  would 

be  enlarged  to  a  fee  by  the  imposition  of  a  charge,  however 

,  small,  on  the  person  of  the  devisee,  as  on  a  devise  to  A  "  he 

{  paying  my  debts  :"  or  on  the  quantum  of  the  estate  devised' 

'  as  on  a  devise  of  lands  to  A,  "my  debts  being  paid  thereout:" 

but  not  if  the  lands  were  first  expressly  charged,  and  the 

'.  devise  was  merely  subject  to  the  charge  (c).   So  also,  if  there 

I  were  a  gift  over  on  the  devisee  dying  under  a  specified  age 

^^       !  ((2) ;  or  imder  age  and  without  issue  (e)* 

The  words         « S.31. — ^Before  this  section  became  law  the  words  "die  with- 

"  die  without 

ifwue*'  and  the  put  issue,"  and  the  like,  with  certain  exceptions,  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  context  to  vary  the  construction,  imported 
as  to  devise  of  realty,  an  indefinite  failure  of  issue  to  re- 
motest descendants,  and  was  not  confined  to  failure  of  issue 
on  the  death  of  the  person  whose  issue  was  referred  to.  Thus, 
a  devise  to  A,  or  to  A  and  his  heirs,  or  to  A  for  life,  with  a 
limitation  over  on  death  of  A  without  issue,  was  by  impli- 
cation construed  as  a  gift  to  A  and  his  descendants,  with  a 

(a)  See  FarrtU  y.  FarreU,  26  U.  G.  R.  652,  as  to  an  indefinite  deviw  passing 
the  fee,  and  die  circumstances  which  favour  such  oonstmction. 

(6)  Niehok  v.  Matoka,  10  Hare,  342 ;  Mcap  y.  Bawlituon,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  118. 

(c)  Doe  d.  Stevent  v.  SnetUng,  6  East,  87,  06,  per  JiC  BUnc,  J. ;  Doe  d.  Same 
T.  (7ai*UcA,  14  M.  &  W.  698,  per  Parke  B. ;  Bwion  v.Poioers,  3  K  A  J.170;/n- 
gallic.  ArnM,  14  Q.  B.  U.  C.  296. 

id)  Burhe  y.  Annie,  11  Hare,  232 ;  Froffmorton  y.  Bolffday^  3  Burr.  1618  ; 
Doe  Wight  v.  CunidM^  OEast,  409.    (e)  Towey\,B<meU,l(i  East, 460. 
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remainder  over  on  failure  of  dencendants.  This  was  held 
to  be  an  estate  tail,  and  was  probably  so  held  as  otherwise 
ihe  gift  would  be  void  for  remoteness  as  tending  to  perpe- 
tuity ;  an  infringement  of  a  rule  we  have  already  c^sidered. 
By  construing  the  gift  as  an  estate  tail,  however,  He  objec- 
tion as  to  remoteness  was  removed,  as  the  entail  could  be 
barred  and  converted  into  a  fee  simple,  and  so  capable  of 
alienation.  If  the  failure  of  issue  had  been  confined  to  the 
period  of  the  death  of  A,  then  he  would  have  taken  a  fee 
simple,  with  an  executoiy  gift  over  defeating  such  estate  in 
case  he  had  no  issue  living  at  his  death.  It  is  manifest  that 
such  an  estate  in  A  is  less  beneficial  than  an  estate  tail  with 
a  remainder  over,  as  the  latter  estate  can  be  barred  and  in- 
defeaaibly  conveyed,  whereas  the  former  cannot,  and  no 
certain  title  made  to  it.     There  were  many  and  difierent  I 

exceptions  to  the  rule  founded  on  the  context  of  the  will ; 
it  did  not  apply  to  personalty,  as  no  estate  tail  can  be  given 
as  to'  personalty,  and  so  the  failure  of  issue  was  confined  to     )^ 
death. 

It  is  said  (a)  to  have  been  held,  that  as  this  section  is  ex- 
pressly confined  to  the  word  "  issue,"  it  makes  no  change  in 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  ''  die  without  heirs  of  the 
body"  (6).  Where  a  testator  by  a  will,  governed  by  this 
section,  devised  to  his  daughter  "  and  her  lawful  heirs,"  ''  but 
in  case  she  should  not  happen  to  have  any  child"  then  over, 
it  was  held  she  took  a  fee  simple  with  an  executory^gif  t  \ 
over  (o).  Nor  will  the  Act  apply  if  the  woitls  are  combined 
with  others,  such  as  ''dying  under  twenty-one."  ^ 

'S.  32. — There  were  many  instances  in  which  trustees  took  Deviw  to  trus- 
no  greater  estate  than  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfor-  ^J^^^^^' 
mance  of  their  trust ;  thus,  on  devise  to  executors,  until 
debts  were  paid,  or  until  such  time  as  a  particular  sum 


(a)  Shelford  Stata.  S  ed.  631.  (6)  Rt  SaUeiy,  11  Ir.  Ch.  B.  296  ;  ffarru  v. 
Davit,  1  OoU.  416 ;  Dawton  y.  Small,  L.  R.  9,  Cba.  App.  651.  (p)  MaUhewt 
y.  Oardner,  17  Bea.  254. 
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should  be  raised  out  of  annual  rents  and  profits,  the  devisees 
took  only  an  estate  for  so  many  years  as  might  be  necessary 
to  perform  the  trust ;  now  they  take  in  such  cases  the  whole 
estate  of  testator  (a)/ 

'  S.  33. — It  was  a  rule  before  this  section,  that  where  there 
was  a  devise  to  trustees,  though  with  words  of  inheritance, 
prima  foude  the  trustees  took  by  implication  only  so  much 
of  the  legal  estate  as  the  active  purposes  of  the  trust  required. 
Thus,  on  a  devise  to  A  and  his  heirs  on  trust  to  pay  an  an- 
nuity out  of  the  annual  rents  and  profits  only,  to  B,  and 
subject  thereto  in  trust  for  C  in  fee,  A  took  the  legal  estate 
only  during  the  life  of  B  by  implication ;  under  this  secti(m  he 
.  takes  the  fee  (b).  The  question  under  wills  not  governed  by 
this  section  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  role  in 
Shelley's  case.  Thus,  on  a  devise  to  A  and  his  heirs,  in  trust 
to  receive  and  pay  the  rents  and  pro6t8  to  B  for  life,  and 
after  his  death,  in  trust  for  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  remainder  to  the  heirs  is  a  legal  or  equit- 
able remainder.  If  it  be  the  latter,  then,  as  it  coalesces  with 
the  equitable  estate  for  life,  B  takes  an  immediate  equitable 
estate  tail,  which,  as  explained  in  treating  of  such  estates, 
he  can  convert  into  an  equitable  fee  simple,  and  by  calling 
on  the  trustee  to  convey  the  legal  estate,  convey  a  legal  fee 
simple.  It  is  settled  that  under  the  rule  first  above  named, 
A,  takes  only  during  life  of  B,  that  the  remainder  to  the  heirs 
is  a  legal  remainder,  and  consequently  cannot  coalesce  with 
the  eqwUable  life  estate  and  operate  under  the  rule  in  Shel- 
ley's case  to  give  B  either  the  legal  or  equitable  fee,  and 
that  the  heir  takes  as  purchaser  the  legal  estate  in  tail  (c)* 

'  S.  S.  84,  35. — The  doctrine  of  lapse  was  before  referred  to 
(d).  Under  a  devise  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the 
word  "  heirs "  was  a  mere  word  of  limitation,  shewing  the 
estate  A.  was  to  take,  and  if  A.  died  in  the  lifetime  of  testa- 


(a)  See  Hawkins'  Wills  241 ;  Shelford  Stats.  8  ed  531.    (6)  Hawkins'  Wills, 
157.    (c)  Hawkins'  Wills,  14a    {d)  AnU,  p,  412. 
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tor,  a  lapse  took  place  notwithstanding  his  issue  were  living 
and  survived  the  testator.  The  Act  does  not  apply  U2iless  in 
cases  where  before  the  Act  there  would  have  been  a  lapse ; 
therefore,  on  gifts  tochildren  as  a  class,  the  death  of  a  child  will 
cause  no  lapse  as  to  its  share,  and  it  will  go  to  the  survivors 
(a).  Nor  does  section  35  extend  to  wills  made  in  execution  of 
special  powers  of  appointment,  as  on  a  gift  for  life,  with 
power  to  the  donee  to  appoint  by  will  among  his  children ; 
here  section  35  will  not  prevent  a  lapse  if  a  child  to  whom 
an  appointment  is  made  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  appointor, 
(b)  though  he  leave  children  alive  on  the  death  of  the  appointor. 
This  section  does  not  substitute  for  the  predeceased  donee, 
the  issue  whose  existence  is  the  event  or  condition  which 
prevents  the  lapse,  but  renders  the  subject  of  the  gift  the 
absolute  property  of  such  donee,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
disposed  of  by  his  will,  notwithstanding  his  death  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator  (c).  The  provisions  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  issue  of  a  child  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  testator 
take,  render  it  necessary,  if  this  be  not  intended,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Act  be  negatived  by  gift  over  in  case  of  death 
of  the  child  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  or  otherwise  ((£).* 

(a)  Olnejf  v.  £aU$,  3  Drew.  323.  (6)  GriffiUu  y.  GaU,  12  Sim.  364. 

(c)  Johmon  V.  Johnton^  3. Hare,  157.    (d)  Be  Mort't  truaU,  10  Hare,  178. 
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CHAPTER  XXi; 

tXTLE  BT    PBESCBIPnON,    AKD    BT  KON-CLAm  UNDER   RKV. 

STAT.   ONT.  CH.   lOS. 

'At  common  Iaw»  there  were  often  different  reiaedi69 
in  those  cases  wherein  entiy  on  lands  or  the  ouster  there- 
from, and  continuance  in  possession  thereof  by  the  ten- 
ant was  unlawfal  ob  initio,  and  those  other  cases  where- 
X  in  the   original  entry  was  lawful,  but    the  continuance 

Disoontiini-  ^  possession  subsequently  became  unlawful  Thus  there 
was  a  peculiar  remedy  in  the  case'  of  dhBcontmy^vvyie, 
which  happened  when  he  who  had  an  estate-tail  made  a 
laiger  estate  of  the  land  than  by  law  entitled  to  do.  As 
if  tenant  in  tail  made  a  feofment  in  fee  simple,  or  in 
tail,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  all  which  were  beyond  bis 
right  to  make,  as  that  extended  no  further  than  to  convey 
for  his  own  life ;  in  such  case  the  entry  of  the  feoffee  was 
lawful  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor,  but  if  after  his  death 
possession  was  retained,  it  was  an  injury  termed  a  discon- 
tinuance. *  A  feoffment,  as  before  mentioned,  formerly  passed 
the  estate  professed  to  be  granted^  by  wrong,  though  the  fe^ 
offer  had  not  in  him  the  power  to  convey  such  estate.' 

*  At  common  law  there  was,  as  there  now  is,  the  extra-judi- 
cial and  summary  remedy  of  entry  by  the  legal  owner  hav- 
ing right :  which,  as  before  explained  (a),  may  now,  so.  fitr 
as  any  civil  action  is  concerned,  be  with  as  much  force  as 
necessaiy,  but  which  may  subject  the  owner  to  an  indict- 
ment for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  proceedings  under  the 
S.  175.  statutes  as  to  forcible  entry.  *  Formerly,'  if  the  claimant 
'  were '  deterred  from  entedng  by  menaces  or  bodily  fear,  he 

^  (a)  Am  to  right  to  enter  with  ab  muoh  force  ab  neceaaary,  so  f ar  ab  regardi  a 
dvil  action.    See  p.  175. 
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*  might  *  make  c2atm,  as  near  to  the  estate  as  he  '  could/  with 
certain  forms  and  solemnities :  which  claim  was  in  force  for 
only  a  year  and  a  day.  And  this  daim,  if  it '  were '  repeated  Oontiiuiil 
once  in  the  space  of  every  year  and  day  (which  '  was  *  called 
continual  daim),  had  the  same  effect  with,  and  in  all  re- 
spects amounted  to,  a  legal  entry.  Such  an  entry  '  gave '  a 
man  seisin,  or  put  into  immediate  possession  him  that  had 
right  of  entry  on  the  estate,  and  thereby  made  him  complete 
owner,  and  capable  of  conveying  it  from  himself  by  either 
descent  or  purchase,  *  which  otherwise,  as  regards  convey^ 
ance  to  a  purchaser  at  least,  was  not  allowed ;  for  a  person 
who  was  considered  as  dispossessed  and  having  but  a  right 
of  entiy  could  not  transfer  such  right  to  another  (a).  There 
was  a  further  advantage  attendant  on  entry  as  above  or 
continual  claim,  viz. :  that  it  prevented  the  right  of  entry 
from  being  toUed  or  taken  away  by  a  descent  cast  or  dis- 
continuance, or,  if  an  action  were  brought  within  a  year 
from  entry,  from  being  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations. The  student  will  now  understand,  the  object  of 
the  Rev.  Stat.  Ont.  c.  108,  sees.  8  and  9,  under  the  first  of 
which  no  person  is  deemed  in  possession  of  .any  land  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  merely  by  reason  of  having  made 
an  entiy  thereon ;  and  under  s.  9,  no  continual  claim  on  or 
near  any  land  shall  preserve  any  right  of  entry,  or  distress, 
or  of  bringing  an  action.' 

*The  right  of  entry  '  might  have  been '  tolled,  that  is  taken    «8. 176. 
away,  by  descent     Descents,  which  'took'  away  entries, ^ghtbetoiM 
^were'  when  any  one,  seised  by  any  means  whatsoever^  of**     «»^y- 
inheritance  of  a  corporeal  hereditam^it,  died,  whereby  the 
same  descended  to  his  heir,  which  was  termed  a  descent  cast ; 
(now  abolished  as  to  its  effect  by  R  S.  0. 100,  s.  10).    In 
such  a  case,  however  feeble  the  right  of  the  ancestor  might 
be,  the  entry  of  any  other  person  who  claimed  title  to  the 

(a)  AnU  iMge  312. 
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freehold  '  was '  taken  away ;  and  he  *  could  not '  recover  pos- 
session .against  the  heir  by  this  summary  method,  but  'was' 
driven  to  his  action  to  gain  a  legal  seisin  of  the  estate.  And 
this, '  among  other  reasons/  because  the  heir  '  came '  to  the 
estate  by  act  of  law,  and  not  by  his  own  act ;  the  law,  there- 
fore protected  his  title,  and  '  would '  not  suffer  his  possession 
to  be  divested,  till  the  claimant  had  proved  a  better  right 
(o). 
Of  CMM  not  Thus  far  of  remedies  '  by  entry,*  where  the  tenant  or  oc- 
mere  entry,  cupier  of  the  land  hath  gained  only  a  raere  possession,  and 
no  apparent  shadow  of  right.  Next  followed  another  class^ 
which  '  were '  in  use  where  the  tenant  or  occupier  advanced 
one  step  nearer  to  perfection  ;  so  that  he  '  had '  in  him  not 
only  a  bare  possession,  which '  might '  be  destroyed  by  a  bare 
entry,  but  also  an  appareifU  right  of  po>ssession,  which  'could 
not  be  removed  by  mere  entry,  but  only '  by  orderly  course 
of  law ;  in  the  process  of  which  it  must  have  been  shown 
*  S  160.  that  though  he  '  had '  possession  and  therefore*  the  presump- 
tive right,  yet  there  '  was '  a  right  of  possession  superior  to 
his,  residing  in  him  who  '  brought '  ihe  action. 
By  poesessory      These  remedies  *  were  formerly '  either  by  a  writ  of  entry, 

actions,  f  ^  V 

01  an  assise ;  which  *  were  *  actions  merely  possessory ;  serv- 
ing only  to  regain  that  possession,  whereof  the  demandant 
(that  is,  he  who  sues  for  the  land,)  or  his  ancestor  '  had '  been 
unjustly  deprived  by  the  tenant  or  possessor  of  the  freehold, 
or  those  under  whom  he  claims.    They  decided  nothing  with 
which  decided  respcct  to  the  right  of  property ;  only  restoring  the  demand- 
respect  to  the  ant  to  that  state  or  situation,  in  which  he  was  (or  by  law 
^1^0  v^  ought*  to  have  been)  before  the  dispossession  committed.  But 

(a)  The  oommon  Iaw  doctrine  as  to  the  eifect  of  a  descent  cast  was  some- 
what modified  by  Stat  31  Hi  c.  33,  enacting  that  "  the  dying  seised  of  any  dis- 
seisor of,  or  in  any  lands,  Ac,  having  no  title  therein,  shall  not  be  deemed  »  des- 
cent to  take  away  the  entry  of  a  perK>n  or  his  heir,  who  had  lawful  title  of  en- 
try at  the  time  of  jthe  descent,  unless  the  disseisor  has  had  peaceable  possession 
for  five  years  next  after  the  disseisin,  without  entry  or  continual  claim  by  the 
person  entitled.*' 
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this  without  any  prejudice  io  the  right  of  ownership  ;  for, 
if  the  dispossessor  '  had '  any  legal  claim,  he  *  might '  after- 
wards exert  it,  notwithstanding  a  recovery  against  him  in 
these  possessory  actions. 

1.  The  first  of  these  possessory  remedies  *  was '  by  vrrit  0/ The  writ  of 

entry. 

entry ;  which  disproved  the  title  of  the  tenant  or  possessor, 
by  shewing  the  unlawful  means  by  which  he  entered  or  con- 
tinued possession. 

If  more  than  two  degrees  (that  is,  two  alienations  or  de- 
scents) were  past,  there  lay  no  writ  of  entry  at  the  common 
law.  For,  as  it  was  provided,  for  the  *quietness  of  men's  ♦  s  182. 
inheritances,  that  no  one,  even  though  he  had  the  true  right 
of  possession,  should  enter  upon  him  who  had  the  apparent 
right  by  descent  or  otherwise,  but  he  was  driven  to  his  writ 
of  entry  to  gain  possession ;  so,  after  more  than  two  descents 
or  two  conveyances  were  passed,  the  demandant,  even  though 
he  had  the  right  both  of  possession  and  property,  was  not 
allowed  this  poaseaaory  action ;  but  was  driven  to  his  writ  of 
right,  a  long  and  final  remedy.  *  The  writ  of  entry  was  not 
applicable  on  discontinuance  by  tenant  in  tail.' 

'  On  looking  at  s.  75  Rev.  Stat.  Oni,  ch.  51,  the  student 
will  find  a  curious  list  of  writs  now  abolished :  they  were 
writs  which  issued  in  real  actions,  sometimes  d/roiturd,  in 
which  the  right  of  property  was  tested,  sometimes  posaeswry, 
in  which  the  right  to  possession  alone  was  in  question,  and 
these  writs  afibrded  remedies  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  as  the  number  of  descents  cast,  alienations, 
deaths,  &;c.  The  legislature  have,  however,  acted  somewhat 
erroneously  in  not  continuing  in  the  Revised  Acts  the  pro- 
visions of  8.  79  of  Con.  Stat.,  c.  27,  on  the  supposed  ground 
that  those  provisions  were  effete.  Their  absence  may  un- 
justly deprive  an  owner  of  his  property,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  next  note  below.' 

♦By  these  several  possessory  remedies  the  right  of  posses-  ♦  s.  iwi 
sion  '  might  have  been '  restored  to  him  that '  was '  unjustly 
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depriyed  thereof.  But  the  right  of  poaseman  (though  it 
carried  with  it  a  strong  presumption)  '  was '  not  always  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  right  oi  property,  which  '  might '  still 
subsist  in  another  man.  For,  as  one  man  '  might'  have  the 
posaesaion,  and  another  the  right  of  pomeaaiont  which  was 
recovered  by  these  possessory  actions ;  so*  one  man  '  might ' 
have  the  right  of  poaaeaaion,  and  so  not  be  liable  to  eviction 
by  any  possessory  action,  and  another  *  might '  have  the 
right  of  properly,  which  '  could  not '  be  otherwise  asserted 
than  by  the  great  and  final  remedy  of  a  writ  of  right,  or 
such  correspondent  writs  as  '  were '  in  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  right ;  '  and  proceedings  on  them  termed  real  actions 
droUturd,  as  distinguished  from  those  possessory.'  This 
happened  principally  in  four  cases : 

1.  First,  upon  an  alienation  *  in  fee  simple '  by  tenant  in 
tail,  whereby  the  estate-tail '  was '  discontinued^  and  the  re- 
mainder or  reversion  '  was '  by  fSEtilure  of  the  particular  es- 
tate displaced,  and  turned  into  a  mere  right,  the  remedy 
'  was '  by  action  of  formedon  {aecum^JniTafdrmami  dont),  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right  (a). 


(a)  About  six  yean  a^  one  of  the  authon  was  retained  as  counsel  in  a  case 
in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  remedy  was  by  the  writ  of  formed&n,  whiefa 
he  drafted,  and  which  was  issued  aooordingly,  to  xeoover  laige  property  in  the 
Town  of  Brockville.  The  facts  were  as  follows : — A  tenant  in  tail,  then  barely 
of  age,  had  prior  to  the  Act  of  4  William  IV.,  c.  1,  abolishing  real  actions  (R. 
S..0.  c.  51,  s,  75),  enfeoffed  in  fee  simple  with  livery  of  seisin;  the  feoffee  nsade 
oonveyances  of  various  portions,  and  his  grantees  again  conveyed  to  others  :  in 
the  Idth  year  before  the  writ  of  formedon  the  tenant  in  tail  died ;  the  suit 
was  bnmght  by  the  issue  in  taiL  From  what  is  stated  in  the  test  in  this  chsp* 
ter,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  such  a  case  the  right  of  tnUrg  of  the  issue,  even  on 
death  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  is  taken  away  by  the  discontinuance  worked  by  the 
feoffment,  as  also  by  the  various  aUsnatioBS  of  the  feoffee  and  those  nlaJnring 
under  him ;  consequently  no  action  of  ejectment  could  be  brought,  as  that 
action  can  only  lie  where  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  of  entry.  When,  therefore, 
the  Aot  of  WiUian  abolished  all  writs  and  real  aotlons  to  reooTer  land,  exoept 
in  dower  and  ejectment,  there  was  excepted  from  abolition  those  writs  and  real 
actions  (Con.  Stat,  c  27,  s.  79,  which  exception  ought  to  have  been  continued^ 
applicable  to  those  eases  wherein  "  any  person  whose  ilfl^t  of  entry  to  any  land 
had  been  taken  away  by  any  descent  oast,  disoontinuanoe,  or  wairanty  **  be* 
fore  the  abolition.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  time  did  not  run 
in  farour  of  those  in  posssstten,  for  the  toMoni  given  in  ttaitiap  of  m.  26,  Sf » 
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^  2.  If  the  ownera  of  a  partdcular  estate,  4b  for  life,  in  2,  mm 
dover,  by  the  curtesy,  or  in  fee-tail,  'were'  barred  of  the {j^fJ^lS*^ 
light  of  poflseasion  by  a  recovery  had  against  them,  through  ^^^^^^T 
their  default  or  non-appearance  in  a  possessory  action.  *f^  ^  ^ 

8,  4.  Thirdly;  in  case  the  i%ht  of  possession '  were '  barred  f^fj^^^"^ 
by  a  recovery  upon  the  merits  in  a  possessory  action ;  or  i^baTv 
l^tiy>  hy  the  '  f ormen '  Statutes  of  limitations^  a  claimant  tbe  meritB  in  • 


in  fee-simple  'm^ht'  have  a  mere  writ  of  right;  which  tioxi,  mere  writ 
'  was '  in  its  nature  the  highest  writ  in  the  law,  and  '  lay '  Mnrarnmf ' 
only  of  an  estate  in  fee^simple,  and  not  for  him  who  had  a  i^om  wben 

lessestate.    This  writ '  lay '  con^rren%  with  aU  other  i«al  g't/SlS^^ 
actions,  in  which  an  estate  of  fee-simple  '  might '  be  re-  SSJ^Jil^^^. 
covered ;  and  also  after  them,  being  as  it  were  an  appeal  to 
the  mere  right,  when  judgment  had  been  had  as  to  the  pos- 
session in  an  inferior  possessory  ^action.    But  though  a  *^*^^ 
writ  of  right  *  might'  be  brought,  where  the  demandant 
'  was '  entitled  to  the  possession,  yet  it  rarely  *  was '  advis-  ^*vK^^  *1 
able  to  be  brought  in  such  cases,  as  a  m()re  expeditious  and  ^^e. 
easy  remedy '  was '  had,  without  meddling  with  the  property* 
by  proving  the  demandant's  own,  or  his  ancestor's,  posses- 
sion, and  their  illegal  ouster,  in  one  of  the  possessory  actions- 
Bat^  in  case  the  right  of  possession  '  were '  lost  by  length  of 
time,  or  by  judgment  against  the  true  owner  in  one  of  these  "Wjere  no 
inferior  suits,  there  *  was '  no  other  choice ;  this  '  was '  then 
the  only  remedy  that '  could '  be  had  (a). 


The  ctM  wu  oompromised  by  a  money  payment.  l%ere  was  a  rimilar  case  to 
tile  abore  in  England,  under  the  lan^e  state  of  the  law  aa  in  Ontario.  Bern- 
imaUm  ▼.  Cannon,  13  C.  B.  1-18. 

(a)  In  the  progress  oi  this  action  the  demandant  alleged  some  seisin  of  the 
lands  in  himself,  or  else  in  some  person  under  whom  he  claimed,  and  then  de- 
rived the  right  from  the  person  so  seised  to  himself ;  to  which  the  tenant 
'tnight'  answer  bydenjring  the  demandant's  right,  and  averring  that  he  has 
more  right  to  hold  the  lands  than  the  demandant  has  to  demand  them  :  and 
this  right  of  the  tenant  being  shown,  it  then  puts  the  demandant  upon  the  proof 
of  his  title,  in  which  if  he  failed,  or  if  the  tenant  *  had '  shown  a  better,  the  de- 
numdant  and  bis  helm  were  perpetually  barred  of  their  claim ;  but  if  he  '  could* 
make  it  appear  that  his  'was*  superior  to  the  tenant's,  he  recovered  the  land 
against  the  tenant  and  his  heirs  forever. 

It  will  be  observed  how,  havingr  abolished  the  fictitious  proceedings  in  eject- 
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'  It  will  thus  have  appeared,  that  according  to  various  cir- 
cumstances, a  person  entitled  had  to  assert  his  rights  in  va- 
rious ways ;  either  by  entry,  or  by  real  action,  mixed,  pos- 
sessory, or  droiturel,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  though  he 
failed  in  an  inferior  remedy,  he  might  yet  resort,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  to  one  superior ;  as  before  mentioned,  however,  sta- 
tutes in  early  times  imposed  a  limitation  to  the  time  yrithin 
which 'rights  •should  be  asserted,  and  remedies  applied,  which 
time  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Sixty  years  was  the  utmost  period  allowed  even  on  the  final 
remedy  by  writ  of  right,  and  this  causes  Blackstone  to  say, 
that  "  the  possession  of  land  in  fee  uninterruptedly  for  sixty 
"  years  is  a  sufficient  title  against  all  the  world,  antl  cannot 
Sixty  or  moMi/''  be  impeached  by  any  dormant  claim  whatever ;"  an  obser- 
nonmaynotHvation  now  admitted  to  be  incorrect,  for  as  said,  as  to  the 
c«nf«  . tiu<.j^j^  j^^^  ^^  j^^  g^  Leonards:  (a)  "  It  waa  poaaible  that  an 

estate  might  be  enjoyed  adversely  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  yet  at  last  be  'recovered  by  a  remainder-man ;  for  in- 


ment  in  the  names  of  John  Doe  and  Bichard  Doe,  we  have  reverted  to  a  more  am- 
ple practioe,  bearing  more  analogy  to  the  ancient  prooeedings  on  the  writ  of  right ; 
the  mode  of  trial,  however,  variefl  considerably ;  for  on  the  writ  of  right,  wager  of 
battel  and  trial  by  battel  were  allowed ;  on  which  trial  "  the  Judges  of  the 
"  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas  attended  in  their  scarlet  robes,  at  sunrise,  and  a  bar 
"was  also  prepared  for  the  learned  sergeants  at  law  ; *'  the  combat  was  had  by 
champions  for  the  litigants,  and  in  the  dvil  and  criminal  courts  they  were  clad 
in  a  species  of  armour  and  armed  with  batons  and  buckers,  though  in  the  courts 
military  they  fought  with'  sword  and  lance ;  and  in  those  courts  as  also  in  ap- 
peals of  felony,  the  parties  fought  in  person.*  The  battel  being  begun,  the  com- 
batants were  bound  to  fight  till  the  stars  appeared  in  the  evening ;  and,  if  the 
champion  of  the  tenant  could  defend  himself  till  the  stars  appeared,  the  tenant 
prevailed  in  his  cause ;  for  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  mAntain  his  gnmnd,  and 
make  it  a  drawn  battel,  he  being  already  in  possession ;  but  if  victory  declared 
for  either  party,  for  him  was  judgment  finally  given. 

Wager  of  battel  was  abolished  by  Imp.  St  59  Geo.  III.  o.  46.  The  last  case 
known  in  which  it  was  allowed,  on  a  writ  of  right,  was  in  1812,  in  a  suit  as  to 
the  Angell  property,  and  in  a  case  of  appeal  of  felony  in  1818, 1  B.  &  Aid.  405 
— wagers  of  battel  and  trial  by  battel  were  only  allowed  in  the  courts  martialt 
in  appeals  of  felony,  and  on  the  writ  of  right  in  rpal  actions.  In  other  cases, 
as  if  proceedings  were  taken  against  a  debtor  in  a  dvil  suit,  it  was  never  com- 
petent for  him  on  denying  the  plaintiff's  claim«  to  tender  to  the  plaintiff  the 
mode  of  trial  by  battel  (a)  Sugden  Stats,  p.  4. 
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stance,  suppose  an  estate  to  have  been  limited  to  one  in  tail, 
with  remainder  over  to  another  in  fee,  and  the  tenant  in 
tail  to  have  been  barred  of  his  remedy  by  the  Statutes  of 
Limitation ;  it  is  evident  that  as  his  estate  subsisted,  the  re- 
fnainder-7nan*8  right  of  entry  could  not  take  place  till  fail- 
ure of  issue  of  tenant  in  tail,  which  might  not  happen  for 
an  immense  number  of  years."  Other  instances  might  be 
put,  in  which  sixty  years'  p)08session,  pending  the  continu- 
ance of  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail  might  not  then,  or  now, 
confer  a  title  even  against  the  i&sue  in  tail,  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  treating  of  ss.  26,  27, 28,  if  the  possession  has  been 
under  some  conveyance  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  so  not 
s^ctly  adverse  (a) '  vA 

"Under  the  Stat.  4  Wm.  IV.,  Rev.  Stat.  O.  c.  51,  s.  75,  all  K«^  «d 

mixed  aotioiui 

real  and  mixed  actions  are  abolished,  except  the  writ  of  doweri  aboliihed  ex- 
of  dower  unde  nihil  habet,  and  ejectment.    A  reference  to  and  ejectment 
this  section  will  shew  the  extraordinary  actions  applicable  51,  c.  76. 
to.  the  various  positions  in  which  the  demandant  and  tenant 
might  stand  in  regard^  to  the  propert}*.    As  real  and  mixed 
actions  were  thus  abolished,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  ac- 
tions of  dower  and  ejectment,  and  as  ejectment  could  not  be 
brought  except  where  there  exists  a  right  of  entry,  the  neces- 
sity arose  for  providing  against  the  right  being  tolled  or  taken 
away  by  descent  cast,  discontinuance,  or  warranty  (6) ;  it  was 
therefore  provided  that  no  rii?ht  of  entry  or  action  should  be  s.  10  prerents 

o  ./  right  of  entry 

thereby  tolled,  R.  S.  O.  a  108,  s.  10.     Had  the  statute  not  being  tolled  by 
thus  provided  when  it  left  ejectment  as  the  only  remedy,  the  diecontina- ' 
party  entitled  might  have  been  wholly  defeated  by  the  com-  J2J^^  ^''' 
mon  law  effect  of  a  descent  cast,  discontinuance  or  warranty, 
as  before  explained.    For  instance,  quiet  possession  by  a  dis- 
seisor and  a  descent  cast  would  have  conferred  a  title,  for 
the  disseised  was  thereby  deprived  of  his  right  of  entry  (0), 
and  without  such  right  ejectment  will  not  lie.    So  again,  if 

(a)  See  ftleo  anU,  1.  191,  p.  422,  note  a.  (6)  AnU,  s.  176,  p.  419. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  422,  note  a. 
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tenants  in  tail  in  poBsession  diaeontinued  by  f  eoflhient  in  fee 

(the  tortious  effect  of  which  was  not  abolished  till  Stat.  14 

&  15  Vic  c.  7),  this  would  also  have  taken  away  the  right 

of  entry,  and  would  have  been  a  yirtoal  bar  to  those  in  re* 

mainder  and  reversion  leaving  them  without  a  remedy  (a).' 

*  A  further  object  in  the  statute  was  to  limit  actions  to  10 

years  from  the  right  accruing,  and  extinguish  the  right  itself 

ftfterwards,  except  in  certain  cases  of  diaabiUty,  and  wild 

lands ;  and  therefore  not  only  were  real  actions  abolished^ 

under  which,  as  before  explained,  under  certain  circumstances, 

only  sixty  years  would  bar  the  action,  but  it  was  enacted 

that  no  person  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  possession,  merely 

by  reason  of  having  made  an  entry,  and  that  no  continual  or 

other  claim  should  preserve  any  rights  of  making  an  entry, 

R.  S.  0.0. 108,  or  distress,  or  of  brimnnff  an  action,  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  ss.  8  & 

to  more  entry  9*    The  effect  theretofore  of  such  entry  or  claim  was,  aknong 

oUdm.  other  things,  to  give  a  new  right,  and  prevent  the  Statutes  of 

Limitations  from  ruxming  (ante,  s.  175}/ 
Doctrine  of  'Under  the  former  Statutes  of  Limitations, the  time  limited, 
poMeadon.  did  not  begin  to  run  except  from  adverse  possession,  and 
great  difficulties  occurred  in  determining  whether  the  posses- 
sion of  the  party  claiming  under  the  statutes,  was  or  was 
not  adveise  to  the  party  otherwise  entitled.  This  doctrine 
of  non-adverse  possession  is  yet  important  in  cases  of  written 
leases  under  four  dollars  excepted  out  of  s.  5,  cl.  5;  and  more- 
over, the  present  statute  cannot  be  understood  without  ad- 
^  verting  to  it.  As  a  generaj  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that 
possession  was  not  adverse  when  the  parties  claimed  under 
the  same  title ;  when  the  possession  of  one  was  consistent 
with  the  title  of  the  other ;  or  when  the  party  daiining  title 
had  never  in  contemplation  of  law  been  out  of  possession : 
the  mere  fact  of  a  tenant  remaining  in  possession  after  the 
tenancy  had  expired  was  not  deemed  an  adverse  poaseasion» 

(a)  Ante,  p.  428,  Hayes*  Con.  238. 
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poither  was  the  poBseodion  of  a  person  let  in  under  a  contract^ 
to  purchase,  though  default  were  made :  the  possession  of  one  / 
joint  tenant,  parcener,  or  tenant  in  conunon  was  deemed  the 
possession  of  the  oo*tenants  or  co-pfttceners,  so  that  eyen  the 
receipt  by  ooe  of  all  the  profits  was  not  sufficient  to  cause 
the  possession  to  be  deemed  adverse :  a  tortious  a^nal  onater " 
in  deed,  or  what  was  tantamount  thereto  (a),  was  requitite 
to  make  the  possesrion  adverse,  or  sadi  a  state  of  facts  as 
that  an  actual  ouster  would  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place ;  / 
thus,  if  the  co*tenant  not  only  received  the  whole  rents,  but 
en  being  asked  for  paym^it  of  his  co-tenant's  share,  refused 
payment  and  denied  the  right,  it  wae  held  to  be  evidence  of 
an  ouster :  so  abo  sole  possession  for  forty  years  by  one  ten- 
ant in  common  being  unexplained,  was  held  sufficient  for  a 
jury  to  presume  actual  ouster.  The  possession  of  a  relative 
of  the  heh  was  not  always  deemed  adverse  to  the  heir;  as 
when  a  man  seised  in  fee  died  leaving  two  sons,  and  the 
younger  entered  by  abatement,  the  statute  did  not  run  against 
the  heir  at  law ;  for  the  law  presumed  the  younger  son  en- 
tered, claiming  to  uj^old  and  preserve  the  title  of  the  ances- 
tor which  was  that  by  which  the  elder  son  claimed :  but  had 
the  elder  son  entered,  and  then  been  disseised  by  the  younger, 
the  possession  of  the  latter  would  have  been  adverse.' 

*  The  object  of  the  statute  was  to  do  away  wjth  the  doctrine  Object  of  the 
of  non-adverse  possession,  as  above  explained,  and  the  diffi-  away  with 
eulties  attending  it ;  and  the  general  purport  of  the  Act  is  to  ^pn-adrat^ 
make  the  statute  run  from  the  time  of  the  right  first  accruing,  p^'""^*"^^ 
whether  the  possession  were  or  were  not  adverse  according 
to  the  old  laws.    It  provided,  therefore  (a  4),  that  no  person  s.  4.   Limita 
shall  make  an  entry,  or  distress,  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  yean  &om 
any  land  or  rent,  but  within  10  years  next  after  the  first  ac-  craing.  s!iL 
OTuing  of  such  person's  own  right,  or  if  he  claims  through  an-  o^oo-tenant 
ether  from  the  first  accruing  of  the  right  of  such  other,  (clauses  2on%^tE«T** 

other. 


(a)  2Simth  1^,  oafles,  p.  561,  note,  ffth  ed,  and  p.  6S3. 
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2  &  3,  8.  4)  and  it  was  declared  that  the  possession  or  receipt 

of  the  profits  by  one  oo-parcener,  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in 

common,  should  not  be  deemed  the  possession  or  receipt  of 

8. 12.  PoMeB-  the  other  (s.  11) :  and  that  the  possession  of  or  receipt  of  the 

sion  of  young-  /»      i_  t 

erbrother.ftc,  profits  by  a  younger  brother  or  other  relative  of  the  heir  at 
heir.  l^w  should  not  be  deemed  the  posssssion  of  or  receipt  by  such 

heir  (s.  12V 
S.  4.  iHfferent     « Sec.  4. — ^The  word  reTvt  in  this  section  does  not  refer  to 

86B8eH  to  worq 

rent,  m  rent    rent  reserved  on  a  lease,  but  to  rent  payable  by  a  chaim  on 

chfttge  or  ser-  v  x    .^  ^  «? 

vice.  Nlands.    Let  us  here  at  the  outstart  allude  to  that  whidi,  un- 

less understood,  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  confusion ;  viz.,  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  retii  is  used  in  the  statute : 
sometimes  it  is  used  as  meaning  rent  reserved  or  rent  service, 
sometimes  as  a  rent  charge.  The  nature  of  these  rents  and 
the  distinction  was  before  pointed  out  (a).  In  the  interpre- 
tation clause,  s.  2,  it  is  used  in  both  senses,  and  is  expressly 
made  to  "  extend  to  all  annuities  and  periodical  sums  of 
money  charged  on  or  payable  out  of  any  land ; "  so  also  in 
d.  6,  s.  5,  where  it  is  used  to  signify  rent  charge,  except  when 
therein  lastly  spoken  of,  when  it  means  rent  reserved.  In 
s.  5,  cl.  5,  the  word  is  used  seven  times,  sometimes  in  one 
sens?,  sometimes  in  another.  Whenever  not  spoken  of  in 
that  section  as  rent  payable  or  reserved,  it  means  rent  in  the 
nature  of  a  rent  charge.' 

'  That  the  word  "  rent "  sometimes  is  used  as  in  the  sense 
of  rent  charged  on  land,  and  as  an  incorporeal  hereditament^ 
wherein  a  distinct  estate  may  exist,  and  not  in  the  sense  of 
rent  reserved,  or  rent  service  (which  is  a  mere  incident  to 
the  reversion,  and  wherein  no  estate  can  exist),  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  reference  to  sec.  5  d.  6.  That  clause  enacts 
that  "  when  any  person  shall  be  in  possession  or  in  receipt 
of  the  profits  of  any  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent,  as  tenant 
at  will,  &c. ; "  now,  a^  remarked  by  Lord  Denman  (6),  "  a 

(a)  S«08.  41,  42,  pp.  66,  67.  (6)  Doe  dem,  AnffeU  ▼.  AngOl,  9  Q.  B.  328,  p«r 
Ld.  Denman,  C.  J. ;  Grant  ▼.  EUie,  9  Bi«  &  W.  113 ;  when  there  ii  a  misprint 
of  2nd  for  3rd  section,  see  Sugden  on  Stat.  46. 
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tenant  at  will  of  land  out  of  which  rent  is  reserved,  cannot 
by  any  possible  construction  of  language  be  said  to  be  in 
receipt  of  that  rent  which  he  pays ;  he  cannot  be  tenant  at 
will  of  the  land  and  of  the  rent  also,  indeed,  no  one  can  be  ^ 
said  to  be  tenant  of,  or  have  any  estate  in,  the  rent  reserved 
by  a  lease.  The  word  rent,  therefore,  in  the  seventh  section 
(Revd.  Statute,  clause  7)  must  mean  rent  chaige ;  and  there 
is  no  ab8<dute  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  person  seised  in 
fee,  or  for  life,  of  a  rent  cbai^,  might  for  a  gross /sum  of 
money  demise  it  for  years  or  at  will  at  a  smaller  rent/'  By 
applying  the  above  remarks  to  other  sections  (as  for  instance 
cL  5,  sec.  5)  in  which  the  word  rent  is  used,  little  difficulty 
will  be  had  in  understanding  in  what  sense  it  applies.  And 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  both  a 
seisin,  and  a  disseisin,  of  a  rent  charge ;  that  in  it  there  may 
be 'a  distinct  estate  for  life  or  in  fee  (6);  and  thus  the 
statute  frequently  refers  to  land  or  rent  (meaning  rent 
chaige)  together,  and  makes  each  subject  to  the  same  rule 
under  the  same  circumstances,  since,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute  at  least,  there  is  no  difference,  inasmuch  as  an  estate 
in  fee  in  a  rent  charge  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  whilst 
the  same  estate  in  the  land  is  a  corporeal  one.' 

'Rent  reserved  on  a  lease  is  governed  by  other  sections,  as  ThoDodtionof 
hereafter  explained :  (c)  thus  s.  17  prevents  arrears,  six  years  tenant  m  to 
overdue,  being  a  charge  on  the  lands,  but  the  persoruU  ^mert  non- 
remedy  by  action  is  left.  R.  S.  O.  c.  78,  prevents  recovery  in  S^Jf  ^m^ 
a  personal  action  in  debt  on  indenture  of  demise,  or  on  the 
covenant,  after  twenty  years  from  the  time  the  particular  in- 
stalments of  rent  claimed  fall  c^ue.    But  where  the  relation- 
ship of  landlord  and  tenant  svhsists,  as  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
expired lease  in  writing,  it  has  been  decided  that  by  the     rvuX,.  - 
mere  non-payment  for  ten  years  or  more  of  the  rent  reserved,  I  ^^  ^-^ 

the  landlord  does  not  lose  his  right,  even  quoad  the  land,  to  ^  ^',^r* 

(a)  See  remarks  nnder  s.  17  poii, 

I 

I 
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recover  arrears,  when  digtrained  for  within  six  yean  after 
becoming  due  (a).     The  legal  principle  is,  that  the  rent  jb 
incident  to  the  reversion ;  and  on  expiry  of  every  day  on 
which  rent  becomes  due  under  a  deed  constituting  a  tenancy* 
whether  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  offcener,  a  right  of 
distress  accrues :  neglect  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rent  de- 
prives the  lessor  by  the  express  terms  of  s.  17,  of  all  arrears 
beyond  six  years  as  respects  his  remedy  qfioad  the  lands ; 
but  as  to  all  aocrtumg  payments,  the  right  is  constantly  re- 
newed ;  by-gone  arrears  are  lost,  but  there  can  be  no  neglect 
in  enforcing  what  is  not  due  (6).    The  landlord  may,  how« 
'  ever,  lose  his  estate  in  reversion,  and  the  rent  incident  to  it, 
in  the  case  of  a  lease  in  writing  at  94  or  more  annual  rent, 
notwithstanding  the  lease  may  be  unexpired,  by  lapse  of  ten 
^    years,  from  payment  of  rent  to  a  third  person  wrongfuUy 
On  wioDgfol  \  claiming  the  reversion  (0):    and  it  would  seem  by  such 
SetfM        mode  only  in  such  a  case :  and  that  even  wilful  refusal  to 
pay,  or  even  attornment  to  a  third  person,  not  coupled  with 
other  acts,  as  payment  to  him,  will  not  suffice  to  make  th^ 
.  statute  run  against  the  landlord  {d)' 

*  In  one  case  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (e)  thus  expresses 
himself:  "When  is  the  right  to  recover  lands  subject  to  a 
lease,  to  be  considered  as  having  accrued  ?  Not  from  the 
time  when  any  person  dealing  with  the  leases  or  dealing 
with  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  leases,  gets  possession 
and  claims  to  be  entitled  in  fee ;  but  from  the  time  when 
the  party  claiming  under  a  lease  pays  rtfnJt  to  a  party  wrong- 
fully claiming  in  reversion  immediately  expectant  on  such 
lease :  for  then  the  adverse  title  of  the  person  who  receives 
the  rent  under  such  circumstances  is  first  really  brought  into 

(a)  Ifepean  v.  Doe,  Smith  Lg.  Cams,  p.  608,  referring  to  Orani  ▼.  EUUt  9 
1£  ft  W.  118;  AnMMv,  8euUp,9R.h.  0*.  960.  See  note  (A)  Doe  r.  JENiv- 
hem,  doubted,  (ft)  ArMold  ▼.  SouUif,  9  Ho.  Ldt.  C».  per  Lord  Creawwib, 
376,  Bee  ftleo  In  re  Turner,  11  Ir.  Chan.  Bep.  (e)  See  remArki  poet  m  to  s.  5 
ol.  6.  (d)  Per  Lord  Wensleydale,  ArekJMd  ▼.  SeuUp,  iupra.  Doe  dem.  Man- 
ntofi  V.  BinghaM,  3  Ir.  L.  R.  466  doubted,  tee  Smith  Lg.  Cases,  YoL  II.,  744. 
(e)  Chadwick  y,  Broadwood,  3  Beay.  316. 
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operation  againsi  the  party  who'  claims  on  expiry  of  the 
lease." 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks  it  must  be  borne  in  \ 
mind  that  in  cases  of  tenancies  at  will,  and  of  leases  not  in  j 
writing,  the  tenant  himself  may  after  the  prescribed  period  / 
acquire  a  title  against  the  landlord/ 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  do  -f ^**<>V' 
away  with  the  doctrine  of  adverse  or  non-adverse  posses-  adTonepowM- 
sion  (a) ;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  two  excep-  two  ezoep- 
tion^Mjie  one  in  cases  of  continuous  tenancies  at  will,  under   ^^ 
d.  7L  8. 5,  as  subsequently  explained  under  that  section ;  and 
the^ther  in  cases  of  leases  in  writing  at  less  than  four 
dollars'  rent,  not  included  ins.  6^cl.  5,  and  which  latter  cases 
are  apparently  left  as  before  the  statute.' 

'The  Oown,not  being  expressly  named,  is  not  affected  by^^rawn  not 
this  statute,  except  as  regards  prescription.  Time  also  will  T***''*^ 
not  run  whilst  the  fee  is  in  the  Crown,  as  against  persons  | 
claiming  as  lessees  or  locatees  of  the  Crown  before  patent 
issued,  or  as  grantees  after  the  grant  (6).  But  in  Watson  < 
V.  Lindsay  (c),  where  one  D.  C,  being  in  possession  as 
locatee  of  the  Crown,  mortgaged  his  interest  in  1860,  and 
on  his  death  in  possession  his  widow  Mary  and  lieir-at- 
law  Angus  took  possession,  and  afterwards,  and  after  sale  by 
the  mortgagee  under  his  power  of  sale  and  his  mortgage,  the 
patent  issued  to  Mary  and  Angus  in  1875,  it  was  held  that 
the  purchaser  under  the  power  was  barred  by  the  statute, 
the  bill  being  filed  in  June,  1878 :  this  depended  on  the  R. 
S.  O.  c.  25,  s.  26,  declaring  that  any  mortgage  or  lien  by  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown  on  land  unpatented  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  and  no  other,  as  if  letters  patent  had,  before  the 
mt>rtgage  or  Iten,  been  issued  to  him  who  created  the  mort- 

(a)  Nepean  t.  l>oe,  2  M.  &  W.  910,  2  Smith  Lg.  Cmw,  476.  (()  Jomcfofi  ▼. 
Barker,  IBV.  C.  R.  690;  Ihw$eUy.Coso,l&'U,  C.  R.694;  OrtaUam  y.  Fnuer, 
24  U.  C.  C.  P.       (e)  27  Grant,  253. 
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gage  or  lien.    The  Crown  may,  however,  be  barred  under 
But  by  nuUum  the  nvUum  temvus  Act,  9  Geo.  III.  c.  16  (a). 

tittnput  Act. 

The  word  rent  in  this  section  means  rent  charge,  as  before 
explained  (6)/ 
S.  6.   Defines      'Sec.  5.  As  under  s.  4  the  time  begins  to  run  from  the  right 
denied  to  have  first  accruing,  this  scctiou  defines  when  such  right  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  first  accrued.    There  may,  however,  be  cases 
coming  under  s.  4  which  are  not  defined  in  s.  5  (c).     The 
word  rent  when  used  means  sometimes  rent  service,  some- 
times rent  charge,  as  before  explained.  , 
C.  L  In  cMes      Clause  1,  it  will  be  noticed,  applies  to  cases  of  actual  dis- 

of  disDosses' 

aion  or  discon-  possession  or  disseisin  of  the  land  or  rent  charge  of  the  per- 
poaeeuion.      SOU  in  possessiou  of  the  land,  or  entitled  to  the  charge. 
The  word  discontinvjance   i&  not  used  in   the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  mere  discontinuance  or  want  of 
possession  will  not  cause  the  statute  to  run,  unless  followed 
\   by  actual  possession  of  another  (d).     Reference  to  the  case 
given  will  show  what  amounts  to  dispossession  or  discon- 
tinuance of  possession.    Under  this  clause,  though  a  person 
dispossessed  of  laTid  has  ten  years  from  dispossession ;  yet, 
as  in  case  of  rent  charge,  it  may  be  a  less  period,  and  time 
runs  from  the  last  payment  or  receipt,  and  not  Jrom  the 
time  when  the  next  payment  thereafter  would  fall  due  and 
be  unpaid ;  thus,  if  the  rent  be  payable  annually,  the  time 
may  be  limited  to  nine  years  (e)! 
CL  2.  On  '  Clause  2  of  s.  5  applies  as  the  first,  to  estates  in  po88e8sion, 

death.  though  not  to  cases  of  dispossession;  the  case  of  a  stranger 

taking  possession  before  the  heir  or  devisee  of  him  who  dies 
seised,  will  illustrate  this  clause.  The  heir-at-law,  or  devisee, 

(a)  See  Regina  ▼.  McCormick^  18  U.  C.  R.  131,  the  rigrhts  of  the  Crown  con- 
lidered  in  this  country.  (6)  Ante  p.  428.  (c)  See  Jamet  ▼.  Salter,  3  Bing. 
N.  G.544;  Orant  ▼.  EUii,  9  U.  kW,12i;  McDonald  v.  Melntoth,  STJ,  C.B,, 
388,  per  Draper,  J.  {d)  Ketchum  y.  Mighton,  14  U.  C.  R.  99;  Doe  Cutk* 
benton  ▼  McOiUia,  2  C.  P.  U.  C.  124,  per  Sullivan,  J. ;  WdOace  v.  BewiU,  VO 
U.  C .  R.  87 ;  Smith  y.  Lloyd,  9  Ex.  662 ;  Keyte  y .  Powdl,  2  £.  &  B.  132 ;  Prinffle 
y.  Allan,  18  U.  C.  K.  575.  (e)  Per  Parke,  B.,  Owen  v.  DtBtauvoir,  16  M.  k 
W.  666. 


/ 
/ 

t 
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or  personal  representative  in  cases  of  chattels  real,  will  und^ 
this  clause  be  barred  if  they  allow  ten  years  to  pass  without 
action,  or  acknowledgment  of  title  as  provided  for  by  s.  13. 
If,  however,  the  ancestor  or  devisor  had  died  dispossessed, 
and  the  statute  had  begun  to  run  against  him,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  run  from  its  first  start,  i^inst  the  heir,  devisee,  or 
personal  representative ;  and  this,  by  force  of  clause  1,  which 
speaks  of  the  person  through  whom  he  dairna,  having  been 
dispossessed.  Sea  7  alters  the  old  law  as  to  administrators, 
and  s.  12  as  to  heirs  in  certain  cases,  to  which  allusion  will 
presently  be  made.' 

'  Clause  3  of  s.  5  is  much  the  same  as  the  2nd ;  except  that  s.  5,  oL  8.  . 
it  applies  to  the  case  of  a  person  becoming  entitled  by  an  ijght  accrued 
instrument  inter  vivos,  when  the  grantor  was  in  possession  i^  vivo!^^ 


/ 


and  the  grantee  had  not  acquired  it :  thus  if  A.  should  con- 
vey to  B.  in  fee,  and  continue  in  possession,  the  statute 
would  run  against  B.  from  execution  of  the  conveyance ;  . 

but  if  the  conveyance  had  been  to  Z.,  for  life,  remainder  to  B. 
in  fee,  and  A.  should  have  continued  in  possession,  though 
the  statute  should  have  run  against  Z.,  from  execution  of 
the  deed,  it  would  not  have  run  against  B.,  till  death  of  Z., 
and  B/s  right  would  be  governed  by  s.  11.' 

'Clause  11,  the  first  three  clauses  of  s.  5  apply  to  cases  of  CL  u.   For- 
right  to  vm/mjedvaU  possession  ;  cia/ase  11,  to  cases  of  future  apply  to  m- 
estates.    If  A.  be  tenant  for  life  with  remainder  to  B.  in  fee,  to  Albright, 
the  mere  fact  of  A.  being  dispossessed  for  more  than  10  years 
will  not  bar  B. ;  against  whom,  in  such  case,  the  statute  will 
only  run  from  A.'s  death,  when  his  estate  vests  in  possession. 
But  if  A.  had  been  tenant  for  life,  or  for  years,  under  a 
lease  in  writing,  paying  rent  exceeding  four  dollars  to  B.  as 
reversioner  in  fee,  and  C.  claiming  adversely  to  B,  in  respect 
of  such  reversion,  should  have  received  the  rent,  here  this 
eleventh  clause  will  not  apply,  and  by  clause  6  of  s.  6,  the 
statute  would  run  against  B.,  in  favour  of  C,  from  time  of  Kerenon-pay- 
his  receipt    Under  this  eleventh  clause,  the  mere  non^-pay^  S^bSr.""^ 
28 
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ment  of  rent  for  10  years  by  a  tenant  under  a  subsisting 
lease  in  writing  will  not  bar  the  reversioner,  who  will  have 
a  new  right  when  his  estate  comes  into  possession,  on  the 
determination  of  the  term  (a).    This  was  so  under  the  for- 
mer law ;  under  which  even  the  wrongful  payment  of  rent 
by  the  tenant  to  a  stranger  wrongfully  claiming  as  rever- 
sioner, did  not  as  a  general  rule  cause  the  statute  to  ran 
against  the  landlord,  or  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  enter  on 
the  determination  of  the  lease,  however  remote  from  the 
wrongful  receipt  by  the  other  claimant  (6).      This  latter 
doctrine,    however,    is   considerably    modified ;    thus,    by 
CL  5,  when     clause  5  of  s.  6,  relating  to  a  lease  in  writing  whereon  is 
ing,  rent  over  reserved  $4  rent  or  upwards,  unless  as  therein  mentioned, 
^e  racewS^    10  years  will  bar  the  landlord  as  against  a  person  wrongfully 
^^^^^      claiming  the  reversion,  and  receiving  the  rent ;  his  right  of 
Saei^l&om  ®^^^  against  such  person  will  be  deemed  to  have  accrued 
"***P*-  on  such  receipt  of  rent,  and  he  will  have  no  new  right  on 

determination  of  the  lease.  But  the  tenant  under  such  a 
lease  paying  rent  to  such  third  person  (unlike  a  tenant  un- 
der an  unwritten  lease,  or  at  will,  cUmse  6  &  7)  would  by 
this  section  acquire  no  right :  for  the  statute  only  begins  to 
run  against  the  landlord  from  the  payment  of  rent  by  the 
tenant  to  the  wrongful  claimant ;  and  when  the  landlord  is 
barred  by  10  years,  the  right  accrues,  not  to  the  tenant,  but  to 
the  person  to  whom  he  has  paid ;  for  as  between  the  tenant 
and  such  person  s.  14  applies/ 

*It  has  before  been  explained  (c)  that  the  word  rent  in 
this  clause  6  sometimes  means  rent  charge,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  demise  of  a  rent  charge,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind  to  understand  the  statute. 
If  rent  less  If  the  lease  were  in  writing,  but  at  less  than  S4  rent,  it 

.    would  seem  the  case  would  be  governed  by  the  old  law  (d), 

(a)  Doe  dem,  Davty  y.  Oxmham,  7  M.  &  W.  131 ;  Grant  ▼.  EUUy  9  M.  &  W. 
113  ;  ArMM  ▼.  SculUy,  9  H.  L.  Cases,  360 ;  Linep  v.  Ro9e,  17  C.  P.  U.  C. 
186.        (6)  See  ante,  p.  426.     (c)  Ante,  p.  428.      {d)  AnU,  p.  426. 


than  $4. 
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and  the  non-payment  to  the  landlord,  or  even  the  wrongful 
payment  to  another  claiming  as  against  the  landlord,  will 
not  bar  him  of  his  right  to  enter  on  the  determination  of  the 
lease.  The  reason  of  the  variance  between  this  and  da/use 
5  is,  that  the  rent  being  nominal,  no  great  diligence  can  be 
expected  of  the  landlord  as  to  insisting  on  it,  and  as  the 
lease  is  (under  the  clause)  in  writing,  the  terms  under  which 
the  tenant  entered  are  easily  ascertained,  at  any  rate  more 
so  than  on  a  parol  lease  as  under  clause  6.' 
'Clause  6,  of  s.  5.  Under  this,  time  will  run  against  the  land-  CL  6.  T«iuuit 

under  un- 

lord  on  an  unwritten  lease  at  the  end  of  one  year  in  the  case  written  leaM. 
of  tenancy  from  j-ear  to  year ;  or  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  the  tenancy  in  tenancies  of  a  different  nature  ;  unless  rent  ■/' 
be  subsequently  paid,  when  it  will  run  from  the  last  pay- 
ment. Under  this  clause,  unlike  cases  under  clause  5,  the 
tenant  can  acquire  a  right  against  the  landlord  by  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  which  is  a  great  alteration  on  the  old  law  as 
before  explained 

Rent  in  this  clause  sometimes  means  rent  chaise,  some- 
times rent  reserved  (a).' 

*  Clause  7,  as  to  tenancies  at  will.  The  reader  will  bear  in  CL  7.  Tenan- 
mind  that  under  certain  circumstances,  by  payment  of  rent, 
a  tenancy  at  will  may  be  converted  into  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year  (6)  ;  in  which  case  clause  6  applies.  But  where 
a  tenancy  strictly  at  will  does  exist,  this  section  consider- 
ably varies  the  old  law ;  and  now  no  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  possession  is  or  is  not  adverse ;  and  if  the  land- 
lord neglect  for  10  years  from  the  time  limited,  to  enforce 
payment  of  rent,  or  possession,  he  will  be  barred  (c),  unless 
indeed  he  can  shew  a  continuous  or  a  new  tenancy,  or  per- 
haps a  determination  within  the  10  years  of  the  old  tenancy, 
to  which  I  will  presently  allude.  A  mortgagor,  and  cedui 
que  trust,  who  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  regarded 

l{a)  Ante,  p.  42S.       (6)  Ante,  p.  167.      (e)  Doe  dem  Thompton  v.  Thompion, 
6  A.  &  £.  722. 
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as  tenants  at  will,  are  excluded  from  this  section  by  clause 
V  8,  and  their  cases  are  governed  by  other  sections. 
CMes  of  ven-       The  operation  of  this  dauae  7  may  be  of  considerable  im- 

dor  And  ven-     ,  ^^  ^  '' 

dee  under       portance  in  cases  where  a  person  is  let  into  possession  under 
aale.  ^  Contract  of  purchase  (a) ;  in  which  case  (at  least  if  there 

jl>e  no  right  of  possession  till  default  in  payment),  he  be- 
pomes  tenant  at  will,  and  this  section  applies ;  dauae  8  does 
IDot  exclude  its  application,  the  latter  only  applying  to  cases  of 
express  and  declared  trusts,  as  explained  in  treating  of  that 
'  clause.    If  there  be  a  right  of  possession  until  default,  on  a 
i  certain  named  day,  and  default  be  made,  the  vendee  can  be 
1  treated  as  tenant  at  sufferance  (b) ;  and  time  will  run  from, 
^  and  not  before  the  default,  as  then  the  vendor's  right  of 
^  entry  first  accrues ;  such  a  case  would  appear  to  be  governed 
Opention  of    by  clauee  4.  It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  opera- 
by  flLowing      tion  of  the  statute  may  be  avoided  in  both  these  instances,  as 
tenancy,^r     also  in  most  cascs  within  clatbse  7 ;  1st,  by  shewing  the  crea- 
^t^incy     tion  of  a  new  tenancy ;  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  acts 
and  conduct  of  the  parties,  irrespective  of  express  acknow- 
ledgment or  payment  of  rent :  2nd,  by  shewing  a  determina- 
tion of  the  tenancy  within  11  years  from  its  commencement, 
by  act  of  the  parties,  thereby  causing  the  running  of  the 
statute  to  cease  and  start  afresh,  notwithstanding  continu- 
ance in  possession  by  the  tenant  after  such  determination, 
during  which  he  is  tenant  at  sufferance.    It  is  admitted, 
however,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  second  mode  of  preventing 
the  strict  application  of  this  section,  and  whether,  notwitb- 
or  determina-  standincf  such  a  determination,  if  the  tenant  continued  in 

tion  within  21  °  '  ^ ,  ,.  , 

yeftnbyactvf  possession,  00  mere  ^enan^  ai  suy^eraiice,  11  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  originfid  tenancy  at  will  would  not  be 
a  bar  (c).     A  third  mode,  viz.,  evidence  only  of  mere  contiTiu- 


{a)  See  the  analogy  between  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  poH^  a. 
(6)  Ante,  p.  170.  (c)  Smith  Lg.  Caaes,  vol  2.  pp.  737  ;  BandaU  v.  SUffenh 

2  £.  &  R  641 ;  See  AUen  v.  England,  3  F.  &  F.  49. 
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ance  of  the  tenancy  has  sometimes  been  relied  on  (a);  and  the 
case  of  the  possession  having  been  that  of  a  mere  servant  or 
caretaker  (6).' 

'The  importance  will  be  seen  of  preventing  a  bar  by  either 
of  the  modes  above  mentioned,  because  thereby  the  effects 
of  the  bar  otherwise  created  by  ss.  4  &  5,  and  by  cl.  7,  in  the 
various  cases  to  which  they  apply  may  be  considerably  modi- 
fied, and  a  new  and  later  right  of  entry  spring  up,  from 
which  alone  time  will  run,  in  the  same  way  as  if  an  ac- 
knowledgment were  given  under  s.  13. 

Lord  Si  Leonards  (e)  says,  "  Where  the  tenancy  at  will  is 
by  the  act  of  the  landlord  converted  into  a  tenancy  at  suf-  ^ 
ferance,  still  the  twenty  (in  Ont.  10)  years  must  be  computed 
from  the  expiiy  of  the  first  year  after  commencement  of  the 
original  tenancy  at  will ;  but  if  a  new  tenancy  at  will  be  ' 
created  between  the  parties,  then  the  twenty  years  will  run 
from  the  expiry  of  the  first  year  of  such  new  tenancy." 

Blake;  C,  commenting  on  Doe  v.  Oroves  (d),  says :  "  It 
establishes  that  when  the  act  of  the  parties  cannot  be 
reconciled  except  with  a  rightful  holding  of  some  kind, 
and  no  other  tenancy  is  shown  and  no  rent  paid,  in 
that  state  of  things  a  jury  ought  to  presume  a  tenancy  at 
will,  which  being  found  prevents  the  operation  of  the  statute" 
(e).  The  court  in  that  case  dealt  with  the  question  of  con- 
sidering the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  parties  as  evidence  of  a 
continuous  tenancy  at  will.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  creation  of  a  new  tenancy  or  of  continuancfe,  is  one 
of  fact  for  the  jury/ 

'  If  the  question  of  bar  has  to  be  decided  on  evidence  of 
continuance  of  the  old,  or  creation  of  a  new  tenancy  at  will, 

(a)  Fo9ter  v.  Bmenon,  Grant  135  ;  lee  Sngden  SUt  2  ed.  63-04 ;  see  how- 
ever. Doe  y.  Carter,  9  A.  ft  £.  N.  S.  867,  per  Patteaon,  J. ;  lee  aLbo  note  c. 
•upro.  (6)  Doe  v.  Henderton,  3  U.  C.  Rep.  486  ;  Doe  dem,  Quin$ey  v,  Caniffe, 
5  XT.  C.  Rep.  602 ;  oommented  on  in  Foster  y,Emer9on,  tupra ;  v.  White  Bayley, 
10  C.  B.  N.  S.  227 ;  see  also  Ryan  v.  Ryan,  4  App.  Rep.  663.  (e)  Sugden 
Statatee,  1  Sd.  p.  66.  (d)  10  A.k  K  N.a  486.  (e)  Fotter  v.  Smermnj  6  Grant  146. 
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the  effect  is,  apparently  to  re-introduce  to  a  certain  eactoat 
the  doctrine  of  non-adverse  possession,  before  spoken  of, 
which  it  was  an  object  in  the  statute  to  avoid,  as  manifested 
by  the  particularity  with  which  it  defines  when  the  right  of 
entry  under  various  circumstances  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
first  accrued,  and  making  time  run  from  such  first  accruer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  cL  6,  relating  to  unwritten 
leases  from  year  to  year  or  other  period,  makes  the  statute 
run  from  the  determination  of  the  first  of  such  years  or  of 
Payment  of     such  other  period,  or  from  sujbsequent  last  payment  of  rent, 
yet  this  cL  7  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  rent ; 
it  is  presumed  however  that  such  payment  would  be  evi- 
dence of  a  continuous  or  of  a  new  tenancy  at  will/ 
CL  8.  Mortga-     'By  cl.  8  a  mortgagor  or  cestui  que  trust  is  not  to  be  deemed 
multnutisua^  tenant  at  will  to  the  mortgagee  witkm  the  meaning  of  cL  7, 
^umto  »t  ^  so  as  to  cause  the  statute  to  run  as  named  in  that  section ; 
within  cL  7.     jj^^q^  certain  circumstances  a  mortgagor  remaining  in  pos- 
session without  right  conferred  by  the  mortgage,  may,  it  has 
been  said,  be  looked  on  as  a  tenant  at  will  (a).    This  excep- 
tion as  to  cestui  que  trust  applies  only  to  express  and  de- 
clared trusts,  not  to  implied  trusts  (b) ;  as  for  instance  the 
case  of  a  vendee  let  into  possession  under  a  contract  of  pur- 
chase ;  in  which  case  the  vendor  becomes  by  the  contract 
trustee  by  implication  for  the  purchaser  (c). 

The  exception  created  by  cl.  8  out  of  cl.  7,  has  been  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  right  of  entry  of  a 
a  trustee  against  his  cestui  que  trust  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  first  accrued  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next  after  the 
conmiencement  of  the  tenancy :  and  the  exception  seems  to 
be  introducedyin  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  active 
steps  being  taken  by  the  trustee  to  preserve  his  estate  from 
being  destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  tenancy  at 
will,  by  mere  lapse  of  time  (d)* 

(a)  Ktteh  y.  HaU,  1  Smith  Lg.  C».  677.  (6)  Doe  v.  Jtoek,  4  M.  ft  Q.  dO. 

(c)  AnU,  p.  147.  {<n  Oerrard  v.  Tuck^  8  C.  B.  963. 
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'  CL  9  &  10, 8. 6.  We  now  come  to  a  right  of  entry  accruing  CL  J^*^"**- 
in  neither  mode  before  provided  f or,  but  on  forfeiture  or  *^^°^  ^° 
breach  of  condition.    Forfeitures  and  breaches  of  condition 
conferring  a  right  of  entry  may  in  most  cases  be  waived. 
Had  cL  9  stood  alone,  then  notwithstanding  waiver,  it  was 
apprehended)  proceedings  must  have  been  taken  by  the  re- 
versioner or  remainderman  within  ten  years  £rom  the  right 
accruing  on  the  forfeiture ;  the  object  of  cl.  10  was  to  modify 
this,  and  notwithstanding  forfeiture  and  consequent  right,  to 
give  a  further  right  to  the  reversioner  or  remainderman, 
and  ten  years  within  which  to  proceed,  from  the  time  at 
which  his  estate  would  have  vested  in  possession  had  no  for^  Dutinofcloiibe- 
feiture  happened.    And  here  the  distinction  must  be  borne  ent^  accruing 
in  mind  between  those  forfeitures  and  breaches  which  may  wnditi^  sab- 
be  waived,  as  conditions  i/a  deed,  of  which  the  commot  ^^db^nai 
clause  of  re-entry  in  a  lease  is  an  instance,  and  those,  where-  J^™****^®^ 
on  the  estate  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  actually  passes  over 
by  force  of  the  limitation  contained  in  the  instrument  creat-       / 
ing  it,  as  a  conditioruU  limUcUion  (a).    Thus,  if  by  convey-    ^ 
ance,  not  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  A.  should  release 
for  life  to  B.  then  in  possession,  with  remainder  to  C.  in  fee ; 
proviso  that  if  B.  does,  or  omits  to  do,  a  certain  named  act, 
the  estate  of  B.  should  be  forfeited  and  the  land  go  to  C. 
though  6.  should  be  living,  it  would  seem  that  if  B.  remain- 
ed in  possession  ten  years  after  forfeiture,  he  would  acquire 
no  right  under  the  statute,  and  C.  might  enter  on  the  death 
of  B.    And  this  doctrine  might  apply  to  every  mode  or  case 
of  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  and  reversion  thereon  (b).    But 
possibly  it  does  not  apply,  if,  by  force  of  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
the  estate  should  actually  pass  and  become  vested  in  C. ; 
thus,  if  A.  grant  to  Z.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  with  a 
proviso  that  if  B.  do,  or  omit  to  do,  a  certain  named  act,  Z. 


(a)  S.  156.  p.  180.         (6)  AMOey  v.  SaH cf  JB$mx,  L.  R.  18Eq.290;  Hayes 
Con.  voLl.p.  252; /HOtfo/ZMit  T.  AH  ^mAcfit,  2  PhU.  Oh*.  Ca.  124. 
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and  his  heirs  shall  thereon  hold  to  the  use  of  C. ;  on  the 
happening  of  the  named  event,  by  force  of  the  grant  the 
use  will  shift  and  be  executed  into  an  estate  in  possession, 
and  a  consequent  right  of  entry,  in  C,  will  accrue/ 

'Where  a  right  of  entry  has  accrued  on  forfeiture  or 
breach,  and  the  person  next  entitled  in  remainder  or  rever- 
sion desires  to  avail  himself  of  such  right  and  forfeiture 
during  the  continuance  of  the  pi»i;icular  estate  forfeited, 
without  waiting  under  clause  10  until -his  estate  comes  into 
possession,  he  must  under  this  cl.,  9  bring  his  action  within 
ten  years  from  the  forfeiture/ 
CI.  12.  Rever-  '  Clause  12.  The  object  of  clause  12  seems  to  be  to  prevent 
new  right.  *  any  doubt  that  might  have  arisen  upon  the  question, 
whether  a  person  being  in  possession  of  an  estate,  and  then 
going  out  of  possession  to  make  room  for  somebody  entitled 
to  a  sub-interest,  could  be  barred  of  the  remainder  of  his 
interest  by  that  person's  possession.  For  instance,  suppose 
A.  to  be  in  possession  of  an  estate,  subject  to  a  power 
of  leasing  vested  in  B. ;  B.  exercises  the  power,  and 
leases  for  ten  years.  Now,  in  this  case  the  12th 
clause  declares  that  the  possession  of  the  lessee  for  ten 
years  shall  not  prevent  A.'s  regress  at  their  termination,  but 
that  A.'s  right  shall  be  considered  to  have  accrued  anew  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years,  and  the  consequent  determina- 
tion of  the  lessee's  estate  (a).' 
Sec  6  c.  3.  ^\8t  Sec.  cl,  8.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 

eitate  in  poe-  12th  dause  applies  only  to  cases  where  the  owner  of  the 
i|^t  to  futrae  estate  is  disposessed  by   some  one  rightfully  claiming  a 
2J^J^  "^     particular  interest,  as,  in  the  instance  above  put,  by  one 
claiming  under  a  power ;  section  6,  clause  3,  expressly  pro- 
^  viding  that  where  a  person  having  a  particular  estate  is 

^  dispossessed  by  tvrong,  the  lapse  of  ten  years  shall  bar  not 

only  that  estate,  but  also  any  subsequent  one  existing  in 
the  same  person ;  unless  indeed  it  be  revested  by  the  entry, 

(a)  2  Sm.  Lg.  Ca  722. 
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not  of  the  person  dispossessed  or  his  representatives,  but  by 
some  one  entitled  to  an  intermediate  estate,  which,  being 
previous  to  the  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder  of  the  per- 
son dispossessed,  could  not  vest  without  causing  the  other 
to  revest.  When,  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  another,  a 
party  became  entitled  to  a  term  for  lives  and  also  to  a 
reversion  expectant  upon  its  determination,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  there  was  a 
a  merger,  but  he  did  not  take  possession,  and  the  property 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  persons  not  entitled,  and  upon  ^ 
the  last  falling  in  he  brought  ejectment,  it  was  held,  that 
even  if  there  was  no  merger,  yet  reading  clause  12 
of  section  5  and  clause  3  of  section  6  together,  the 
statute  ran  from  the  time  when  the  title  to  the  term 
accrued,  and  not  from  the  determination  of  the  term ; 
the  12th  clause  applying  only  in  cases  where  another  than 
the  termor  or  person  entitled  to  an  interest  in  possession  is 
also  ihe  immediate  reversioner  (a)/ 

*  Sec.  6  and  cL  12  of  Bee.  5.  A  reversioner  on  succeeding 
to  an  estate  in  a  case  where  time  has  begun  to  run  and  is 
running  has  the  residue  of  the  period  which  would  have 
barred  his  predecessor,  or  a  fresh  period  of  five  years; 
whichever  period  is  the  longer,  but  no  more ;  whilst  if  any 
reversioner  is  barred,  the  bar  extends  to  any  subsequent 
reversioner  who  claims  under  any  deed,  will,  or  instrument 
executed  or  taking  effect  after  the  original  dispossession 
commenced  (6)/ 

*  Sec.  7  varies  the  old  law,  for  under  it  time  would  not  S.  7.   Admin- 
run    against  the  administrator,  notwithstanding  adverse  from  death  or 
possession,  till  letters  of  administration  (c).      It  was  other- 
wise as  to  an  executor,  whose  claim  being  under  the  will 

took  from  the  testator's  death  ;  and  though  the  title  of  an 

{aj  Doe  dent.  Ball  y.  MotUedaU,  16  M.  ^  W.  689  ;  2  Sm.  I^^.  Cae.  722 ; 
Doe  T.  Liveneda$e,  U  M.  ft  W.  517.  (6)  1  Sm.  Lg.  Ca.  725.  (c)  Wool- 
leg  y.  Clark,  6  B.  ft  Aid.  744 
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administraior  on  grant  of  letters  relates  back  in  many  cases 

for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  (a)  to  the  death  of  the  intestate, 

so  as  to  enable  him  for  instance  to    sue  for  wrongful 

injury  to  goods  between  the  time  of  the  death  and  the 

grants  still  it  did  not  relate  back  so  as  to  cause  the  Statute 

of  Limitations  to  run;  that  being  to  the  prejudice  of  the 

estate/ 

:&■.  8ft9.   £f-     'Sees.  8  and  9.    Under  the  old  law  entry  or  continued 

and  con^Lj  claim  preserved  the  right  of  the  disseisee,  and  prevented 

^     *        '  time  from  running  against  him ;  this  was  before  explained 

(b\  and  is  now  abolished.' 
S.  11.  Poasee-     '  ^^-  ^^'    Before  this  it  was  settled  that  the  possession  of 
toumt  ia  com-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  tenants  W8S  the  possession  of  all,  so  as  to  pre- 
tobe pMMfl^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Statute  of  Limitations  from  running  against  those 
;8ion  of  co-ton-  q^^  Qf  possession ;  unless,  indeed,  in  cases  whidi  would 
amount  to  actual  adverse  possession  (c).     What  was  adverse 
possession  so  as  to  cause  the  statutes  to  run,  was  never  easy 
to  determine,  and  under  this  and  other  sections  the  doctrine 
of  non-adverse  possession  is  done  away  with,  and  actual 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  profits  by  one  of  such 
tenants,  though  not  adverse  under  the  old  law,  is   now 
a  bar  (d)/ 
8. 12.    Po0-        '  Sec.  12.   The  old  law  on  this  head  was  before  alluded  to, 

BOBSloil  of 

younger  bro-    and  much  the  same  observations  apply  to  this  as  to  the 

ther  or  relative  i     .         .•       > 
not  to  be  the  ^^M  SeCUOn. 

^oMemonof  <  g^  -j^g  rj^^  acknowledgment  cannot  under  this  section 
Sjis.  Ac-  \^  given  by  any  agent ;  in  which  respect  it  varies  from  secr 
snent  tions  17  and  23  as  to  acknowledgments  in  other  cases.    It 

is  for  the  judge,  not  the  jury,  to  decide  whether  a  writ- 
ing is  an  acknowledgment  within  the  statute  (e).  A  letter 
written  in  answer  to  a  claim  for  rent,  which  is  in  effect  an 
admission  that  rent  was  due,  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment 

(a)  Morgan  v.  Thowuu,  8  Ex.  302.  (6)  Ante  u,  175.  (e)  AnU  p,  427.  (cQ  Bur- 
rougha  ▼.  McCrtght^  1  Jo.  &  L.  290  ;  Mjfen  v,  Dcyle^  9  C.  P.  U.  C.  371. 
(e)  Sogden,  Statutes,  67. 


the  old  law. 
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of  the  claimant's  title.  The  signature  may  be  at  the  begin-  l>iffer«nt  sec« 
ning  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  paper  (b) :  thus, ''  I  John  Doe, 
hereby,"  &c.  The  observations  made  hereafter,  as  to  ac-  inatances. 
knowledgments  under  s.  19,  may  hare  be  referred  to.  Re- 
ference may  also  be  had  to  cases  decided  under  Con.  Stat. 
U.C.  c.  44  and  78  (K  S.O.cc.  107-117,)  in  regard  to  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned  (o);  but 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  variance  in  these  different 
statutes  and  sections,  as  to  the  agency  and  writing  requis- 
ite. An  acknowledgment  given  after  the  bar  by  the  statute 
has  arisen,  will  avail  nothing  (d)' 

*  Sec.  15;  The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  abolish  the  dis-  f;^^!^^ 
tinction  existing  under  the  old  law,  before  explained  Wj^^jwL:*^ 
between  right  of  property  and  right  of  possession.  Now,  the 
right  of  property,  can  no  longer  exist  as  a  mere  right,  or  be  of  its  effects  on 
any  avail,  unless  coupled  with  a  right  of  possession  immediate 
or  future.  Under  the  old  law,  the  remedy  alone  was  barred, 
not  the  right  extinguished ;  and  it  has  been  shovm  that  the 
party  entitled  had  various  remedies,  according  to  the  various 
stages,  or  the  state  of  this  title,  as  on  descent  cast,  recovery 
against  him  in  a  possessory  action,  on  continual  claim,  dis- 
continuance, &c. ;  and  might,  though  barred  of  his  remedies 
by  entry,  or  by  a  possessory  action,  &c,  ultimately  fall  back 
on  his  right  of  property,  and  recover  in  a  real  action  droi- 
tuiel.  At  present,  though,  till  expiry  of  the  prescribed 
period,  the  possessor  is  a  wrong-doer,  still,  when  the  clock 
strikes  the  hat  hour,  *'  the  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  make  a 
parliamentary  conveyance  of  the  lands  to^him"  (/);  and  the 
former  owner,  if  he  enter,  becomes  in  his  turn  a  wrong-doer 
as  against  the  party  in  possession  (g).    A  title  depending 


(a)  {Fundon  v.  Clcgg,  10  M.  k  W.  672.  (6)  Hdnui  v.  MaeknU,  8 C.  K N.  8. 
789.  (c)  See,  further,  Shelford  Statatea,  6th  ed.,  p^  236.  (d)  McDonald  y. 
Mclntoth,  8  U.  C.  388.  (e)  AnU,  c.  14,  p.  27L  (/)  Per  Parke  B.,  Doe  Jukee  v. 
Sumner  ;  IncorporaUd  Sodetf  v.  BieKarde,  1  Connor  ft  L.  84, 86.  iff)  11  Solmu 
▼.  Newlandi,  A.  ft  £.  44 ;  lae  Moron  v.  Jesmpp,  16  U.  C.  R.  612. 
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on  this  statute  can  therefore  now  be  forced  on  an  unwilling 
purchaser  (a).  It  would  seem  that  a  trespasser  in  possession 
has  a  devisable  interest,  and  one  that  he  can  convey,  and 
that  he  can  even  maintain  ejectment  against  another  having 
no  right  who  might  dispossess  him.     But  the  law  seems  to 
be  somewhat  unsettled  as  to  the  person  in  whom  the  legal 
title  becomes  vested  when  the  former  owner  is  barred  by- 
lapse  of  ten  years  possession  by  a  series  of  trespassers  not 
claiming  under  each  other,  and  neither  of  whom  has  had 
possession  for  the  prescribed  period  (6);  an  acknowledgment 
after  the  prescribed  period  will  avail  nothing.' 
S.  19.  Moitg*.      '  Sec.  19  bars  the  mortgagor  and  those  claiming  through 
^ol  10 yearn  ^™»  ^^  right  to  redeem,  under  the  circumstances  there  men- 
po^JJJ^^*!     tioned.    It  will  be  observed  there  is  no  exception  in  cases  of 
™|^*gJgM>a  disability  under  this  section,  as  named  in  s.  43 ;   so  that  the 
^faiowiedg.  /mortgagor  and  those  claiming  through  him,  notwithstanding 
disability,  will  be  barred  (d).     But  as  regards  persons  other 
than  the  mortgagor,  and  those  claiming  under  him,  their 
No  saving  for  rights,  of  course  in  cases  of  disability  or  otherwise,  depend 

^'  on  other  sections  (c). 
Acknowledg.  The  object  of  the  statute  in  requiring  the  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  in  writing  to  the  mortgagor  or  person  claiming 
through  him,  was  to  avoid  those  kinds  of  recognition  which 
theretofore  served  to  keep  the  equity  of  redemption  alive ; 
thus,  formerly,  a  transfer  of  a  mortgage,  to  which  transfer 
the  mortgagor  was  not  even  a  party,  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sabsistence  of  the  equity  of  redemption ;  but 
now  (the  mortgagor  not  being  a  pai-ty)  will  not  have  that 
effect,  as  not  being  made  to  him  (/).  A  direct  expression  of 
the  mortgagee's  "  being  vdlling  to  settle  if  the  party  was  of 
age ;"  or  that  the  writer  saw  no  use  in  a  proposed  meeting 

(a)  3  Dr.  k  War.  38&  (b)  2  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  p.  770;  Kipp  y.  IncarporaUd  Sf 
nod,  33  U.  C.  R.  220.  (c)  MaedUmald  v.  McIntash^^S  U.  C.  R.  388 ;  />oe  t. 
Hendentm,  8  U.  C.  R.  486.  (d)  Sugden^a  Statutes,  p.  118.  (e)  Hayes*  Con. 
27d.    (/)  Lvcaa  v.  Dennimtn,  13  Sim.  585. 


ment. 
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unless  some  party  was  ready  wiih  the  money  to  pay  him 
off*'  (a)  has  been  held  suflScient.  The  various  sections  as 
to  acknowledgment  differ,  both  as  regards  the  writing  re- 
quired and  the  agent,  as  alluded  to  in  treating  of  sec.  13. 

The  right  of  a  mortgagee  on  redemption  or  foreclo8urQ.to 
insist  on  arrears  of  interest  beyond  six  years,  which  by  sec. 
17  cease  to  be  a  charge  on  the  land,  is  alluded  to  in  con- 
sidering that  section.' 

'  Sec.  22.  The  enactment  of  this  section  became  law  after  s.  22.  Mortga- 
gee may  enter 

that  of  most  of  the  other  sections ;  it  arose,  in  England  at  or  bring  suit 
least,  from  a  doubt  expressed  (b),  whether,  in  case  the  right  from  last 
of  entry  of  a  mortgagee  accrued,  on  default  in  payment  or  ^^"^*^'- 
otherwise,  more  than  ten  years  before  the  bringing  his  action, 
he  would  not  be  barred  under  sec.  4,  notwithstanding  pay- 
ment to   him  on  account   of   principal  or  interest,  which 
might  not  be  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  title  under 
section  13,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  section  4.  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  under  this  section  an  exception  in  If  no  payment 

-  or  acknow- 

favour  of  those  entitled  to  or  claiming  under  a  mortgage  exists  ledgme&t  to 
to  the  general  rule  that  when  once  the  statute  begins  to  run  it  whenUMiight 
never  stops.    Thus,  if  the  owner  should  have  placed  a  tenant  to  haveao- 
in  possession,  as  tenant  at  will  or  otherwise,  and  the  statute  ^^   * 
should  have  commenced  to  run  in  favour  of  the  tenant 
against  the  owner,  who  should  afterwards  convey  by  way  of 
mortgage,  subsequent  length  of  possession  by  the  tenant, 
which  would,  with  the  time  lapsed  prior  to  the  mortgage, 
give  him  a  title  against  the  mortgagor,  will  not  affect  the 
mortgagee,  in  case  the  mortgagor  have  made  any  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  before  the  tenant's  title  against  him 
would  be  complete.    In  such  case  the  statute  is  construed 
literally  so  as  to  give  the  mortgagee  the  right  to  recover 
even  against  the  tenant  within  ten  years  from  the  last 


(a)  Sng.  SUts.  p.  118,  Stan^fUld  y.  Bobwn,  3  De.  G.  Mac,  k  G.  620.   (6)  Dot 
V.  WUlianu,  6  A.  ^ E.  297,  per  Patteson,  J. 
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payment,  notwithstanding  more,  than  ten  years'  possession 
by  the  tenant,  which  would  have  confenred  on  him  a  title 
against  the  mortgagor  in  case  no  mori^age  had  been  made 
(a).  Of  course,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  mortgage,  the  statute 
had,  by  complete  lapse  of  time,  entirely  extinguished,  under 
sec.  16,  the  title  of  the  mortgagor,  the  mortgagee  would  have 
no  right.  A  purchaser  of  lands  under  mortgage  paying  off 
the  mortgage  and  taking  a  conveyance  of  the  respective  in- 
terests of  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  though  not  ''  enti- 
tled to "  a  mortgage,  may  still  be  considered  as  "  claiming 
under  "  a  mortgage  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  (b). 

Unless  a  mortgagee  obtains  some  pa3anent  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  some  acknowledgment  under  section  13,  he  will  be 
barred  under  section  4,  by  ten  years  from  his  right  of  entry 
first  accruing ;  the  time  of  the  accruer  of  which  right  has 
already  been  considered  (c).' 
S.  e.  Six  years    '  Section  16  limits  recovery  of  arrears  of  dower,  and  dama- 

arrears  of  .       .  , 

dower.  gc8>  to  SIX  years. 

S.  17.  Remedy      *  Sections  17  and  23.     S.  17  relates  to  rent  and  interest  : 
interest  oon-    principal  moucys  are  governed  by  s.  23.     It  must  be  borne 
years  ^ood     in  mind  that  though  these  sections  extend  to  relieve  the 
eland.        lands;  the  person^d  remedy,  by  action,  is  continued  on 
specialty  debts  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  61,  s.  1,  for  twenty  years. 
Thus,  in  case  of  rent  reserved  under  an  indenture  of  demise 
with  a  covenant  by  the  lessee  to  pay,  rent  over  due  more 
than  six  years  cannot  bj"  s.  17  be  distrained  for,  and  the 
But  the  »er-    land  is  relieved  ;  but  the  lessee  can  be  sued  on  his  cove- 
may  stiU  con-  nant  (d),  and  twenty  years  alone  would  be  a  bar  to  such 
ywuB.  ^^         suit ;  and  the  right  of  action  may  be  kept  alive  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment as  mentioned  in  the  Act.    There  may  be 

(a)  Fwd  V.  Agavy  2  New  Rep.  366 ;  32  L.  J.  N.  S.  Ex.  269 ;  I>0€  dfc  Palm/er 
y.  Eprt,  17  Q.  B.  366.  (&)  Dot  A  BAdidey  ▼.  Mataeyy  17,  Q.B.  381 ;  see  fur- 
ther Shelford  Statutes  216 ;  Eyrt  y.  Walsh,  10  Ir.  C.  L.  Rep.  346.  (c)  See 
arUe  p.  444.  {d)  Allan  y.  McTavitk,  2  App.  Rep.  O.  278 ;  Baict  y.  O'Loane,  3 
App.  Rep.  0.,  167  ;  HunUr  y.  Nichotds,  1  Mac.  k  Gk>r.,  640. 
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much  difficulty  in  understanding  this  question,  by  reason  of 
the  wording  of  ss.  4  &  5.  Thus,  it  might  be  supposed  those 
sections  give  ten  years  for  rent  reserved ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, relate  to  such  a  rent,  which  is  a  mere  incident  to  a  re- 
version, btit  to  a  rent  wherein  a  distinct  estate  may  be  had, 
as  a  rent  charge ;  this  was  before  explained  in  treating  of 
those  sections.  Arrears  of  rent  or  interest  due  on  a  rent 
charge,  or  on  an  annuity  charged  on  the  lands,  are  instances 
imder  section  17.  A  further  cause  of  difficulty  might  arise 
from  a  supposition,  that  because  these  sections  bar  after  six 
and  ten  years  respectively,  they  do  so  for  aU  pv/rpoaea;  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  land,  but  also  the 
party  liable,  from  his  personal  liability :  and  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed, might  have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  been  left  to  the 
operation  of  this  statute  only,  but  that  the  personal  remedy 
against  the  party  liable  is  restored  by  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  61.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  s.  17  deals  only  with  the 
lomdsy  and  leaves  the  collateral  liability  on  the  covenant  un- 
touched ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  principle,  it  is  certain  the 
personal  liability  is  not  barred. 

The  right  to  interest  beyond  six  years  arrears  in  suits  to 
redeem,  and  on  sales  under  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage 
has  been  before  refe  rred  to  (a).' 

'  Section  43.  If  A.,  the  owner  in  fee,  died  in  1880,  leaving 
his  heir  under  disability,  whereon  some  third  person  should 
enter  by  abatement,  and  such  heir  should  die  under  such 
disability  at  any  time  before  1885';  here,  as  the  party  en- 
titled on  death  of  the  heir  would  have  to  bring  his  action 
within  ten  years  from  entry  of  the  abator  in  1880  (s.  5,  d. 
2)  ;  or  within  five  years  from  death  of  the  heir,  he  would  be 
barred  in  1891 :  sec.  45  (c). 

The  meaning  of  the  words  "  or  five  years  as  the  case  may 
be  *^  is  not  dear.' 

(a)  Ante,  p.  211.    (6)  Owen  v.  DeBeauvoirt  16  M.  4  W.,  667,  568.   (c)  JFarguor- 
9on  V.  Morrow,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  311. 
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S.  44.  No  ac- 
tion, Ac.,  but 
within  20 
yean. 


S.45i   Note- 
ther  time  in  . 
case  of.  succes- 
sion of  disa- 
bilities. 


Property  of 
infants. 


'  Section  44.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  evidence  of 
twenty  years'  uninterrupted  possession  is  by  reason  of  this 
section  evidence  of  a  good  title.  If  the  student  has  understood 
the  effect  of  s.  5,  ds.  11  and  12,  he  will  see  at  once,  that  as  to 
remainder-men,  and  reversioners,  and  future  estates,  twenty 
years  and  more  may  not  confer  a  title  (a).  Take  the  simple 
case  of  A.  being  tenant  for  life  with  remainder  or  reversion 
to  B.  in  fee :  assume  that  A.  in  1820  took  on  himself  to  oon- 
vey  in  fee,  and  that  his  grantee  or  those  claiming  under  such 
grantee  have  thence  had  uninterrupted  possession,  claiming 
as  owners  in  fee  till  the  present  time ;  that  A.  died  in  1875; 
it  is  manifest  B.  and  those  claiming  under  him  are  not 
barred  by  the  statute  till  1885  (by 

'  Section  45.  If  a  succession  of  disabilities  in  the  various 
heirs  successively  were  to  be  allowed,  as  in  cases  of  infancy, 
lunacy,  &c.,  the  time  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Under 
this  section  the  person  entitled,  though  under  disability,  will 
have  to  bring  his  action  within  five  years  of  the  death  of  the 
person  under  disability,  through  whom  he  claims,  to  whom 
the  right  first  accrued  (which  five  years  even  are  liable  to 
be  limited,  or  entirely  taken  away  by  the  preceding  section), 
or  within  ten  years  from  such  right  first  accruing  (c). 

In  regard  to  these  various  sections  as  to  disabilities,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that,  though  disability  when 
the  x^hi  first  accrues,  will  prevent  the  statute  from  begin- 
ning to  run,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  ordinary  bar  of 
ten  years ;  still  when  once  it  does  begin  to  run  it  never 
stops  (d)' 

'  As  regards  the  property  of  infants,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will,  in  certain  cases,  prevent  the  statutory  bar  being  set  up 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  infant :  thus  in  one  case  (e)  the  Vice- 

(a)  See  anU,  p.  433.  (6)  Cooper  v.  Bmery,  1  PhilL  C.  C.  388.  See  cases 
under  this  section ;  Doe  v.  BramtUm,  8  A  4  E.  63 ;  Ketekum  ▼.  MigkUm, 
14  U.  C.  R.  99;  Meiten  y.  Chtelep,  9  C.  P.  U.  C.  297.  (c)  Farquarwny- 
Marrow,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  3U.  {d)  Jomee  ▼.  CU^da^td,  16  U.  C.  B.  9.  (c)  QwMok 
Y; /WCA,  L.  B.  2  Bq.  415.    See  i2e  ray^or,  8  Pr.  B«p^  207. 
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Chancellor,  after  consideriiig  the  authorities,  doses  his  jiulg* 
ment  thus,  "  The  conclusion  that  I  draw  from  all  these  au- 
thorities is,  that  "s^hen  any  person  enters  upon  the  (nfopetty 
of  an  infant,  whether  the  infant  has  been  actually  in  poa-  / 
session  or  not,  such  person  will  be  fixed,  with  a  fiduciary 
position  as  to  the  infantsft  lat,  whenever  he  is  the  natural 

lationship  or  otherwise  with  the  infant  as  to  impose  on 
him  a  duty  to  protect,  or  at  least  not  prejudice  his  rights ; 
and,  3rd,  when  he  takes  possession  with  the  express  know-  / 
ledge  of  the  infant's  rights.  Indeed,  the  last  ground  is  but 
an  instance  of  the  application  of  the  general  principle  that  a 
person  entering  into  possession  of  trust  property,  with  notice 
of  the  trusty  constitutes  himself  a  trustee,  in  which  case,  un- 
less he  enters  as  a  purchaser  for  value,  and  continues  in 
possession  twenty  (now  ten)  years,  from  his  purchase,  or 
unless  the  trust  be  merely  constructive,  the  statute  will  ofier 
no  defence."    See  s.  30/ 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  allowance  for  disabilities  is  G«iieral  ntolt 
confined  to  the  person  to  whom  the  right  ^r«^  accrued,  and  as  to  disabOi- 
that  fix>m  the  moment  at  which  such  person,  being  under  ^^ 
any  disability  when  his  right  accrued,  shall  be  free  from  any 
disability,  the  five  years  allowed  will  begin  to  run,  and 
having  once  commenced  running,  will  run  on,  without  re- 
gard to  disability  which  he  may  afterwards  contract :  while, 
if  he  should  continue  to  labour  under  some  disability, 
whether  original  or  supervening,  without  a  free  interval, 
till  his  death,  the  five  years  would  begin  to  run  from 
his  death,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  next 
claimant,  and  although  such  claimant  should,  at  the  time 
when  the  right  accrues  to  him,  be  actually  under  disability ; 
and  the  right  will  be  absolutely  barred,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  although  the  person  to  whom  it  first  accrued 
should  continue  under  disability  for  the  whole  of  that  time, 
having  never,  therefore,  been  personally  able  to  assert  his 
29 
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right,  or  although  five  years  Bhoold  not  have  elapsed  since 
he  ceased  to  be  under  disability,  or  died/ 
ninrtrfttion  in     *  To  illustrate  the  matter,  let  us  suppose  A.,  donee  in  tail,  to 

CMM  of  dlt* 

Ability.  be  insane  when  his  right  accrues :  if  he  should  be  restored  tx> 

sanity,  a  term  of  five  years  fix>m  the  time  of  his  restoration, 
whether  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  accruer  of  his  right, 
shall  have  elapsed  or  not,  is  then  allowed  to  him  and  the 
issue  in  tail  (s.  43).    If  he  should  die  vnthoui  having  been 
restored,  the  issue  would  then  have  five  years  from  his  death, 
whether  the  ten  years  shall  have  elapsed  or  not  (s.  33) :  but 
if  he  should  continue  insane  for  twenty  years,  the  right 
would  be  absolutely  barred  (s.  44):  or,  if  he  should  be  re- 
stored, or,  without  having  been  restored,  should  die  at  the 
end  of,  say  nineteen  years,  the  issue,  or  he  and  the  issue, 
whether  such  issue  be  under  disability  at  his  death  or  not, 
would  have,  instead  of  five  years,  only  one  year  from  his  re- 
storation or  death.    If  A.  should  continue  insane  for  twenty 
years  :  or,  if  he  should  be  restored,  or,  wWumt  having  been 
restored,  should  die  at  the  end  of,  say  nineteen  years,  and 
the  issue,  or  he  and  the  issue,  should  n^lect  to  take  any  pro- 
ceeding within  one  year  from  such  restoration  or  death,  the 
persons  in  remainder  or  reversion,  whether  under  disability 
or  not,  would  be  absolutely  barred  (s.  26).    So,  if  A.  should 
be  restored  at  the  end  of,  say  eighteen  years,  and  die  wUhin 
two  year&  from  the  period  of  hiB  restoration :  or,  if  he  should 
continue  insane  for,  say  eighteen  years,  and  then  die,  leaving 
issue  in  tail,  which  issue  should  fail  wUhva  two  years  from 
his  death  ;  in  either  case,  the  persons  entitled  in  remainder  or 
reversion,  whether  under  disability  or  not,  woxdd  be  abso- 
lutely barred  unless  they  prosecuted  their  daim  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two  years  (s.  27).     In  the  examples  here 
given,  it  is  assumed  that  no  disability,  as,  for  instance,  of  in- 
fancy, existing  concurrently  with  A's  insanity,  when  the 
right  first  accrued,  is  of  longer  continuance ;  otherwise,  the 
determination  of  the  concurrent  disability,  last  removed. 
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must  be  subsUtated  for  his  restoration  to  sanity.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  estate  of  A.  is  a  tenancy  in  tail,  which,  as 
also  the  reversion  or  remainders  dependant  thereon,  are  cap- 
able of  bar  by  lapse  of  time  and  otherwise,  as  presently  ex- 
plained in  treating  sections  26,  27, 28/ 

'  Sections  26,27.  The  meaning  of  the  word  re7i^,here,i3  rent-  Seos.  26, 27f 
charge.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  these  pericS^S^wd 
sections  and  section  28,  the  student  should  have  some  know-  Si^STi^ibiff 
ledge  of  the  mode  of  barring  estates  tail  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  S^tu^*"* 
100,  a  subject  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  and  which  is  JS^^beKon  to 
.oonsidered  in  chapter  23.  In  order  that  these  sections  may  ™^g*jy^ 
not  be  passed  over,  the  mode  of  bar  under  that  statute  will  tinne  after  hii 

^  death  against 

be  briefly  explained  and  an  endeavour  made  to  illustrate  the  thoM  present, 
effect  of  the  Act  as  regards  tenaciee  in  tail :  some  instances 
of  its  effect  were  given  above.  On  a  gift  to  A.,  in  fee  tail, 
the  reversion  in  fee  simple  is  left  in  the  donor,  to  whom  or 
whose  heirs,  on  failure  of  the  issue  in  tail,  the  estate  will  re- 
vert, perhaps,  after  lapse  of  100  years  or  more,  if  the  rever- 
sion be  not  barred  in  the  meantime.  The  donor,  instead  of 
leaving  to  himself  the  reversion,  might  on  the  gift  grant  it 
as  a  remainder  to  B.  in  fee;  and  the  same  observations  above 
made  as  to  the  reversioner,  apply  now  to  the  remainder-man. 
So  the  donor  might  have  conveyed  to  a  tenant  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  A.  in  tail,  leaving  the  reversion  in  fee  in  himself, 
or  granting  it  by  the  same  conveyance,  as  a  remainder  to  B. 
in  fee.  Now,  in  the  two  first  instances,  the  tenant  in  tail,  by  a 
smiple  assurance  under  chapter  100  (which  we  will  not  now 
stop  to  consider),  bars  the  estates  in  remainder  or  reversion,* 
as  well  as  his  own  issue ;  but  in  the  last  instance  he  can  do  \ 
no  more  than  bar  his  own  issue,  since  by  force  of  section  10 
of  the  Disentailing  Act,  the  tenant  is  protector  to  the  eettU" 
menty  and  by  sub-sections  23  and  24,  his  consent  would  be 
requisite  to  enable  the  tenant  in  tail  to  defeat  the  ulterior 
estates  ;  which,  however,  can  be  effected  with  his  consent,  as 
provided  in  the  Act.    The  student  will  now  understand  the 
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policy  and  effect  of  these  sectioiis.  Section  26  proceeds  on  the 
simple  and  just  principle,  that  where  the  issue,  remainder* 
man,  or  reversioner,  may  be  barred  by  some  actiye  step  of 
\  the  tenant,  they  shall  equally  be  barred  by  sudi  passive  con* 
duct  on  his  part  as  would  bar  him ;  in  other  words,  as  re- 
marked by  Alderson,  B.,  the  neglect  of  the  tenant  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  disentailing  deed.  Uoder  section  27,  if  time  have 
commenced  running  against  tenant  in  tail,  it  will  continue  to 
run  on  his  death  against  all  whom  he  might  have  banred, 
notwithstanding  any  disability  they  may  be  under.  It  vrill 
be  observed  these  sections  vaiy  in  principle  from  others,  re- 
lating to  future  estates,  which,  as  before  explained,  make 
time  run  against  the  parties  entitled  to  such  estates  from  the 
time  they  become  estates  in  possession,  whereon  their  right 
of  entry  first  accrues :  in  cases  of  tenancies  in  tail,  remainder- 
men or  reversioners  whom  the  tenant  might  himself  have 
barred  have  no  such  indulgence.' 
Conveyftnoe  'It  should  be  mentioned  tliat  if  the  tenant  have  conveyed 
tail  in  fee  simple  and  then  consequently  have  afterwards  dis- 

continued possession  or  been  ejected,  time  will  not  begin  to 
run  against  the  issue  till  their  right  of  entry  on  death  of  the 
tenant,as  in  such  case  the  statute  does  not  apply,since  the  ten- 
ant has  not,  in  the  language  of  section  5,  chapter  I,  "  while 
entitled  been  dispossessed  or  discontinued  possession."  And 
again,  the  tenant  has  not,  in  the  language  of  section  26,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  "  the  right  to  make  an  entry"  as  against  his 
own  deed,  that  can  be  barred.  In  fact,  where  the  tenant 
by  his  own  conveyance  precludes  himself  from  possession,  the 
right  of  his  grantee  rests  on  the  grant  itself,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  applying  any  statutory  bar  in  his  favour  or 
for  giving  him  any  right  under  the  statute  (a)/ 
S.  28.  Time        '  Section  28.  (b)  One  of  the  chief  dangers  the  conveyancer 

will  run 

(a)  BemingUm  v.  Cannon,  12  C.  B.  1,  18 ;  IZtf  Shaver,  3  Cha.  Chamb.  379. 
(b)  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that  estates  to  take  effect  in  defeasance  of  an 
estate  tail  can  be  barred ;  as  on  limitations  to  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  with 
an  executory  gift  over  to  B.  |in  fee  pimple,  on  the  happening  of  some  name 
event. 
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on  inveBtigation  of  title  had  to  apprehend,  was  the  possibility  JJJ^*  to^Se 
of  there  being  a  dormant  right  of  a  remaindennan,  or  re-  enuiifrom the 
versioner,  dependant  on  an  estate  in  tail,  only  to  be  wakened  might  h»ve 
into  active  being  by  the  failure  of  the  issue  in  tail,  and  so 
not  barred  by  time,  whi<^h  would  only  run  from  the  tim^  of 
the  right  accruing :  thus,  there  might  have  been  a  perfect  ab- 
stract of  a  perfect  title  going  back  sixty  years  or  more,  com- 
mencing with  a  good  root  of  title,  and  yet  after  all,  there 
might  have  been  such  right  outstanding  ready  to  be  enforced 
with  ten  years  after  failure  of  the  issue  in  tail,  and  in  case  of 
disability  after  a  longer  period/ 

'  It  is  to  meet,  among  others,  such  a  case  as  the  above  that 
this  section  applies ;  and  where  there  is  an  assurance  by  ten- 
ant in  tail,  which  would  not  be  valid  to  bar  estates  to  take 

effect  after  or  in  defeasance  of  the  entail  for  want  of  consent  . 

« 

of  the  protector,  and  possession  is  had  under  such  assurance, 
time  will  run  against  those  claiming  such  estates,  from  the 
first  period  at  which  the  tenant  or  his  issue,  could  without/ 
the  consent  of  any  other  person  have  barred  such  estates.' 
Thus,  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  of  a  conveyance  to  A.  for 
life,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail,  remainder  to  C.  in  fee;  an  assur- 
ance by  B.  would,  without  the  consent  of  A.,  the  protector, 
operate  only  to  create  a  base  fee,  barring  the  issue  in  tail,  but 
not  those  claiming  ulterior  estates,  against  whom,  as  above 
mentioned,  time  would  only  run  from  failure  of  issue  in  tail. 
By  section  28,  however,  time  will  run  against  C.  from  the 
death  of  A.,  as  then  there  ceases  to  be  a  protector,  and  B., 
without  the  consent  of  any  person,  could  by  an  assurance 
then  made^have  barred  such  estate/ 

'Section^4  has  been  held  not  to  apply  on  an  ejectment  s.  4.  GMasof 
brought  by  a  mortgagee  more  than  twenty  years  after  his 
right  of  entry  accrued,  the  lands  having  been  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  Court,  referring  to  section  3,  said :  ''  that  is  a 
provision  for  protecting  the  grantees  of  the  Crown  and  their 
assigns,  as  between  them  and  strangers  usurping  the  posses- 
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sion ;  it  does  not  apply  so  as  to  relieve  the  mortgagee  from 

the  necessity  of  claiming  under  his  security  before  twenty 

•^"^  years  have  expired,  and  does  not  deprive  the  mortgagor  of 

the  protection  of  the  statute,  which  is  grounded  on  the  pre- 

sumption  of  payment"  (a).  Possession  taken,  and  afterwards 

abandoned,  by  the  person  to  whom  the  grant  subsequently 

issues,  will  not  prevent  this  section  applying  in  his  favour ; 

the  section  refers  to  "  the  grantee  of  the  Crown,"  and  his 

possession  of  the  land  granted,  and  the  possession  must  be> 

therefore,  after  patent  issued  (6).    It  will  not  apply  in  favour 

of  a  purchaser  for  taxes  overdue  (c).' 

Limitotion  of       '  The  nature  of  this  work  is  such  that  allusion  can  be  made 

801      equty.  ^^^  briefly  to  rights  and  remedies  in  equity,  and  the  law  as 

there  administered,  and  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  the  learned  commentator.  Before  the  original 
Act  of  4  Wm.  IV.  courts  of  equity,  in  aocordauoe  with  the 
maxim,  cequUas  aequitur  legem,  nevertheless  acted  on  the 
principle  enjoined  by  section  29,  though  there  was  no  posi- 
tive enactment  compelling  them  so  to  do  :  now  it  is  no  longer 
discretionary,  but  imperative  on  them/ 
Tntfta.  '  Sees.  30  and  24,  it  will  be  noticed,  apply  only  to  express 

trusts,  as  on  a  conveyance  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs  in 
trust  for  B.  and  his  heirs,  and  not  to  trusts  arising  by  impli- 
cation of  law,  or  from  circumstances.  In  cases  within  this 
section  time  will  not  run  against  the  cestui  que  trust  in 
favour  of  of  the  trustee,  or  any  one  claiming  under  him  un- 
less as  purchaser  for  value ;  but  this  section  will  not  protect 
a  cestui  que  trust  as  against  a  third  person  who  has  held 
possession  adversely  to  him  and  the  trustee.  And  where  a 
person  has  been  in  possession  under  such  circumstances  that 
a  court  of  equity  woidd  hold  him  a  trustee,  but  the  facts 
were  such  as  to  preclude  the  case  of  an  express  trust  within 

(a)  Doe  McLean  Y,  Fi^,  6U.C.IL  296.    (b)StewaHy,  Murphy,  16  U.  G.  R. 
2224.    Se«  other  caaes  on  this  aectioxL  Rob.  ft  Jos.  Digest,  p.  2126.    (c) 
y.  McDonaid,  26  U.  G.  R.  606. 
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the  meaning  of  this  section,  he  can  avail  himself  of  his  length 
of  possession  as  a  bar  to  the  true  owner/ 

'The  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind  betwe^x  what  is  a 
Toere  charge  on  the  property,  and  a  trust.  There  were  cases 
to  the  effect  that  when  a  beneficial  interest  in  property  was 
conveyed  to  a  party  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy, 
then  section  23  governed,  it  being  then  in  reality  a  mere 
charge  on  the  land ;  but  when  property  was  conveyed  to 
trustees  on  the  express  trust  that  out  of  it  a  legacy  be  paid, 
then  sec.  30  removed  the  period  of  limitation  created  by  sec. 
23  (a).  Sec.  24.  now  takes  the  cases  of  moneys  charged  and 
legacies  &c.,  though  coupled  with  an  express  trust  out  of 
the  operation  of  sec.  30  and  the  extended  time  which  might 
be  thereby  given.' 

'Sec,  33.  As  regards  acquiescence,  it  does  not  follow  that  Aoquiesoence 
because  the  statutory  period  of  bar  has  not  elapsed,  therefore 
the  court  cannot  decline  to  interfere  on  the  ground  of  acqui- 
escence or  delay  (6) ;  thus,  where  the  plaintiff  who  had  sold 
a  reversionary  interest,  sought  after  it  became  an  estate  in 
possession  and  before  the  time  fixed  as  the  statutory  bar,  to 
set  aside  the  sale,  requiring  his  vendee  to  shew  that  &it 
value  was  given,  and  did  not  account  for  the  delay,  the  bill 
was  dismissed  with  costs  (c).' 

OF  TITLE  BY  PRESCRIPTION  TO  EASEMENTS,  &C. 

'  This  is  the  only  remaining  subject  under  this  statute  that  Title  by  pre- 
we  have  to  consider ;  and  it  is  absolutely  requisite,  in  order  ^^on  Ui!w. 
to  imderstand  the  subject,  that  a  knowledge  should  be  had  of 
prescription  as  it  existed  at  common  law.    We  give  the  text 
of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  and  subsequently  the  effect  of  the 
statute.    We  shotdd  first,  however,  explain,  that  usage  from 

(a)  Per  Vankoughnet,  G.»  Tiffany  v.  ThovMon,  9  Grant,  254,  referring  to  1 
Giff.  188;  Knoxy.KeUy,  6Ir.  Eq.  R.  279;  Ywtngy.Lwd  WaUrpark,  13 Sim. 
204.  Bummt  v.  Qort,  6  H.  L.  907.  (6)  Tiffdny  y.  Thomaon,  per  Vurkonghiiet, 
C,  9  Grwt,  252.  (c)  See  p.  251  as  to  salee  of  reyerdonary  interestB,  and  that 
deficiency  of  price  of  is  no  longer  a  ground  for  letting  aride  a  sale. 
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time  imMMmorial,  which  was  at  oomnum  law  requisite  to 
establish  a  daim  by  premyription,  must  have  been  from  a 
time  anterior  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
I. :  thus,  if  evidence  were  given  of  unintermpted  user  for 
over  twenty  years,  or  otherwise  raismg  a  presumption  (as 
hereafter  explained)  in  favour  of  the  prescriptive  right,  it 
might  still  have  been  destroyed  (among  other  modes)  by 
shewing  that  the  usage  first  existed  subsequently  to  the 
accession  of  King  Richard :  and  this  explains  the  expression 
sometimes  applied  to  prescriptive  rights,  that  they  must 
have  existed /rom  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runiMik 
not  to  the  contrary.    Evidence  to  establish  the  daim  was 
not,  however,  confined  to  living  witnesses,  but  might  be 
given  in*  other  modes,  as  by  records,  &;c.    From  the  almost 
impossibility  of  direct  proof  that  such  claim  had  its  origin 
not  later  than  the  period  referred  to,  the  courts  on  evidence 
of  its  peaceable  actual  enjoyment  for  twenty  years,  or  even 
for  a  less  period  if  accompanied  by  other  presumptive  evi- 
dence, presumed  the  enjoyment  to  have  been  from  time  im* 
memorial,  so  as  to  sustain  the  claim  by  prescription.     So 
also  after  twenty  years  of  such  enjoyment,  they  presumed  a 
gromt  to  have  been  made,  on  the  right  claimed  being  set  up 
as  under  a  grant.    But  there  must  have  been^actual  usage 
du^ng  the  required  period ;  not  a  mere  daim  of  right  to.  use 
or  enjoy ;  and  it  must  have  been  as  of  right  (a),  and'free 
from  interruption,  dispute,  and  denial,  during  the  period 
relied  on  as  establishing  the  presumption :  it  must  not  have 
been  in  the  absence  or  ignorance  of  the  parties  interested 
in  opposing  the  claim  during  the  period  it  was  exercised, 
nor  under  a  grant  or  license  from  them  during  the  relied  on 
period :  such  parties  also  must  have  been  capable  of  resisting 
the  daim  during  the  period  it  was  exercised,thereforeno  right 
would  accrue  against  a  landlord,  if  during  the  period  the 


(a)  See  poet  p.  463,  e.  38  of  Stat. 
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enjojnBent  took  place,  the  tenement  were  tmder  lease :  the 
exercise  of  the  alleged  right  must  not  have  been  during 
unity  of  possession  of  the  alleged  servient  tenement  with 
the  alleged  dominant  tenement,  for  then  the  alleged  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  would  not  have  been  of  it  as  a  right,  but 
the  enjoyment  would  have  been  of  the  very  soil  itself  of  the 
alleged  dominant  tenement.  When  onee  the  claim  was  suf- 
ficiently estaUished  by  proof  of  constant  apparent  peaceable 
user  as  above  at  some  time  for  a  sufficient  period,  then  a 
oesser,  or  wrongful  interruption  of  such  user  at  a  subsequent 
period  for  a  comparatively  short  time  (say  ten  or  even 
twenty  years)  would  not  defeat  the  right  gained  by  such 
user  (a).  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  because  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter  (b)  that  to  support  a  pleading  of  a 
prescriptive  right  UTider  the  eiakUe,  it  must  be  averred  and 
proved  that  the  enjoyment  was  without  interruption,  and  so 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  suit  wherein  the  question  ; 
of  claim  may  arise  (see  sec.  87) :  In  absence  of  proof  of  this,  i 
therefore,  the  claimant  would  have  to  plead  his  preemptive 
right  as  at  comrrum  law  (c),  or  a  non-eooisti/ng  grant  of  the 
right  claimed,  which  latter  will  be  presently  explained ;  here 
remarking  that  by  the  statute  the  common  law  is  not  sup-  Three  mod%» 
erseded,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  light  (d),  and  the  claim-  °  ^' 

ant  can  and  should  carefully  frame  his  pleading  accord- 
ing to  the  way  he  can  support  his  claim,  namely  by  prescrip- 
tion at  common  law,'  under  the  statute,  or  by  non-existing 
grant/ 

'  The  prescription  claimed  and  pleaded  as  a  prescriptive 
right  at  common  law,  founded  on  immemorial  usage,  being 
liable  to  be  defeated  among  other  modes  by  a  contestant 
shewing  the  first  existence  of  such  right,  and  so,  that  the  How  defeated. 


(a)  Co.  litt.  114  b.  (6)  P«ge464,  {c)  See  form  of  a  plea  Justifying  under 
a  preecripUve  right  at  common  law,  Bullen  k  Lea.  Free.  3  ed.  p.  711»  712,  and 
caeee  and  reasons  there  given.  {<cl)  Gale  on  Easements,  5  ed.  p.  166,  s,  dS. 
Shelford  SUts.  8  ed.  p.  67. 
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user  of  it  is  not  immemorial,  it  should  be  advanced  and 
pleaded  (if  the  facts  permit)  either  by  right  acquired  under 
the  statute,  or  under  a  non-existing  grant :  for  instance,  a 
hundred  years  uninterrupted  peaceable  enjoyment  as   of 
right,  down  to  the  time  of  commencement  of  a  suit,  would 
be  insufficient,  if  advanced  as  a  prescriptive  right  at  common 
law,  on  proof  that  the  user  or  enjoyment  first  began  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  accession  of  King  Richard;  whilst  20 
years  might  suffice  under  s.  35,  if  the  enjoyment  had  been 
pleaded  under  the  statute  ;  and  the  same  period  might  also 
suffice  to  sustain  a  right  set  up  as  at  common  law  under  a 
non-existing  grant  to  which  we  will  now  refer.' 
^on-eziitixig       '  This  doctrine  of,  and  claim  imder,  an  alleged  non-exisHng 
grant  is  as  follows :  From  the  same  facts  (after  20  years' 
enjoyment),  that  a  presumption  arose  of  immemorial  usage 
80  as  to  support  a  claim  by  way  of  prescription,  there  would 
also  in  most  cases  arise  a  presumption  of  a  grant  of  the  right 
claimed ;  and  therefore,  a  claimant  could  advance  his  claim 
either  as  a  prescriptive  right,  or  by  pleading  a  grant  to  him 
frpm  a  party  entitled  to  make  such  grant.    The  latter  mode 
was  always  adopted,  when  the  claim  if  made  as  a  preacrip- 
tive  right,  could  have  been  defeated  by  shewing  when  the 
enjoyment  first  was  had ;  whereas,  by  pleading  the  right  as 
existing  by  a  grant,  if  sufficient  evidence,  as  by  20  years' 
open  constant  peaceable  user,  were  given,  establishing  the 
presumption  of  a  grant  having  been  made  of  right  of  such 
user,  then  the  non-user  prior  to  the  allied  grant,  became 
manifestly  immaterial.' 

'  In  these  cases,  the  grant  never  in  £act  existed.  The  party 
pleading  it  averred  that  it  was  lost,  and  relied  on  evidence 
of  enjojrment  as  presumptive  evidence  of  its  having  existed 
(a) ;  this  was  well  known  by  juries  as  well  as  by  judges  to 
be  mere  fiction,  and  was  introduced  and  allowed  to  temper 

(a)  See  fonn  of  plea  BuUen  k  Leake,  3rd  ed.  p.  812,  and  eaaei  and  reaeons 
ihere  given. 
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l^ 


the  rigorous  rule  which  destroyed  the  daim  if  pleaded  by 
-way  of  prescription.'  ^l 

*  This  form  of  pleading  is  yet  of  service,  for  it  will  apply, 
and  a  daim  under  a  non-existing  grant  may  be  good,  not 
only  where  a  claim  of  prescriptive  right  at  common  law  would 
fail,  but  also  where  a  daim  under  the  statute  would  fail 
by  reason  of  absence  of  enjoyment  down  to  the  time  of  swU. 
Such  absence  of  enjoyment  would  prevent  the  application  of 
the  statute,  as  it  refers  to  the  period  next  before  suit,  but  would 
not  defeat  a  daim  under  a  non-existing  grant,  nor  under  pre- 
scription at  common  law  (a)/ 

'  There  are  cases  wherein  the  right  may  be  claimed  in  any 
one  of  the  three  modes  we  have  alluded  to.  One  advantage 
of  setting  the  right  under  the  statute  is,  that  under  it  the 
right  may  be  claimed  after  the  prescribed  period,  as  absolute 
and  indefeasible,  which,  otherwise  pleaded,  is  still  an  open 
question  before  the  jury,  and  sustained  after  all  by  mere  in- 
ference of  the  grant,  or  prescription  alleged.  "  The  legislature 
must  be  taken  to  have  intended  that  where  a  defendant  can 
shew  a  prescriptive  right  such  as  the  statute  requires,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  succeed  without  the  exercise  of  any  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  jury ;  that  the  statute  should  serve 
him  as  a  kind  of  parliamentary  conveyance  of  the  easement" 
(6).  In  this  point  of  view  a  right  by  prescription  under  the 
statute  to  incorporeal  hereditaments  would  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  right  acquired  to  corporeal  hereditaments 
(c).  We  are  not  aware  that  the  question  has  ever  been  raised' 
whether  a  claim  by  prescription  at  common  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  daim  under  a  non-existing  grant,  or  under 
the  statute,  could  ever  have  been  sustained  in  this  country ; 


(a)  AnUt  p.457.  Ab  to  pleading  a  right  to  an  easement  by  non-exiBting  grant 
Where  the  right  has  been  extingnlahed  at  lome  time  by  unity  of  seimn  and  of 
poiMsnon ;  see 'Chitty*!  Pr.  Plead,  by  Peanon,  781,  and  cases ;  see  also  BUwiU 
V.  Tnoonninff,  3  A.  ft  E.  554.  (6)  MeKeeknU  y.  MeKe^,  10  IT.  C.KHe,  per 
cur.    {b)  Ante,  443. 
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here  manifestly  no  right  can  rest  on  immemorial  usage  in  the 
strict  legal  sense  put  on  those  words  (a)/ 

'  On  reference  to  the  text  books  and  the  cases  relaimg  to 
prescription,  the  words  servient  and  domvnourU  tenement  will 
be  found  to  be  frequently  used.  The  tenement  which  oonfeis 
the  right  to  the  easement,  or  in  respect  of  which  it  is  enjoyed^ 
is  called  the  dominomt  tenement,  and  the  tenement,  in  or  over 
which  the  easement  is,  enjoyed  is  called  the  aervient  tene- 
ment.' 

'  Prescription  as  governed  by  eaminon  law  rides  is  sp  oken 
of  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  as  follows: — ' 

*  A  third  method  of  acquiring  real  property  by  puFchase 
is  that  by  prescriptu/ii ;  as  when  a  man  can  shew  no  other 
title  to  what  he  claims,  and  that  he,  and  those  under  whom 
he  claims,  haveimmemorially  used  to  enjoy  it.  Concerning 
customs,  or  immemorial  usages,  in  general,  with  the  several 
requisites  and  rules  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  prove  their 
existence  and  validity,  we  inquired  at  large  in  the  preceding 
part  of  these  commentaries  (6).  At  present,  therefore,  I  shall 
only,  first,  distinguish  between  cvstom,^  strictly  taken,  and 
preecTvption ;  and  then  shew  what  sort  of  things  may  be 
prescribed  for. 

And,  first,  the  distinction  between  custom  and  prescription 
is  this :  that  custom  is  properly  a  local  usage,  and  not  an- 
nexed to  axky person;  such  as  a  custom  in  the  manor  of  Dale 
that  lands  shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son :  presmptionis 
merely  a  personal  usage ;  as,  that  Sempronius  and  his  ances- 
tors, or  those  whose  estate  he  hath,  have  used  time  out  of 
mind  to  have  such  an  advantage  or  privilege  (c).  As,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  be  a  usage  in  the  parish  of  Dale,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  parish  may  dance  on  a  certain  close,  at 
all  times,  for  their  recreation  (which  is  held  to  be  a  lawful 
usage),  this  is  strictly  a  custom,  for  it  is  applied  to  the  plaoe 


(a)  Burrowi  v.  Cairm,  2  U.  G.  B.  288.  (6)  See  voL  1,  p.  78,  Ac 

(e)  Co.  Litt  113. 
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in  general,  and  not  to  any  particular  persons :  but  if  the 
*  tenant  who  is  seised  of  the  manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  alleges    •  s.  264. 
that  be  and  his  ancestors,  or  all  those  whose  estate  he  hath 
in  the  said  manor,  have  used  time  out  of  mind  to  have  com* 
mon  of  paature  in  such  a  close,  this  is  properly  caUed. a  pres- 
cription ;  for  this  is  a  usage  annexed  to  the  person  of  the 
owner  of  this  estate.    All  prescriptions  must  be  either  in  a^    j/ 
man  and  bds  ancestors,  or  in  a  man  and  those  whose  estate  ; 
he  hath:  which  last  is  called  prescribing  in  a  que  estate.         J 

Secondly,  as  to  the  several  species  of  things  which  may,  or  inoonioreal 
may  not,  be  prescribed  for,  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  ^Lie  a^^ 
that  nothing  but  incorporeal  hereditaments  can  be  claimed  ^^^^^^on. 
by  prescription :  as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  &c.;  but  that 
no  prescription  can  give  a  title  to  lands,  and  other  corporeal 
substances,  of  which  more  certain  evidence  may  be  had.  For 
a  man  shall  not  be  said  to  prescribe,  that  he  and  his  ances- 
tors have  immemorially  used  to  hold  the  castle  of  Arundel : 
for  this  is  clearly  another  sort  of  title ;  a  title  by  corporal 
seisin  and  inheritance,  which  is  more  permanent,  and  there- 
fore more  capable  of  proof,  than  that  of  prescription.   But  as 
to  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  or  the  like,  a  man  may  be 
allowed  to  prescribe ;  for  of  thene  there  is  no  corporal  seisin» 
the  enjoyment  will  be  frequently  by  intervals,  and  therefore 
the  right  to  enjoy  them  can  depend  on  nothing  else  but  im- 
memorial usage.  2t  *  Subject  to  the  change  made  by  the  Act 
in  allowing  in  all  pleadings  allegation  of  enjoyment  as  of 
light  by  the  occupiers  of  the  tenement  in  respect  whereof 
the  claim  is  made,'  a  prescription  must  always  be  *laid  in       *s.2S5. 
him  that  is  tenant  of  the  fee.  A  tenant  for  life,  for  years,  at  PreBcription 

"^  must  always 

will,  or  a  copyholder,  cannot  prescribe,  by  reason  of  the  im-  be  laid  in  the 
,  becility  of  their  estates.    For,  as  prescription  '  at  common  fee. 
law '  is  usage  beyond  time  of  memory,  it  is  absurd  Ihat  they 
should  pretend  ifi  prescribe  for  anything,  whose  estates  com- 
menced within  the  remembrance  of  man.  And  therefore  the 
copj? holder  must  prescribe  undercover  of  his  lord's  estate 
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and  the  tenant  for  life  under  cover  of  the  tenant  in  fee* 
simple.  As  if  tenant  for  life  of  a  manor  would  prescribe  for 
a  right  of  common  as  appurtenant  to  the  same,  he  must  pre- 
scribe imder  cover  of  the  tenant  in  fee-simple ;  and  must 
plead  that  John  Stiles  and  his  ancestors  had  immemoriall^ 
used  to  have  this  right  of  common,  appurtenant  to  the  said 
manor,  and  that  John  Stiles  demised  the  said  manor,  with 
It  cumot  be  ^its  appurtenances,  to  him  the  said  tenant  for  lifa  3^  A  pres- 

foraf* 


e    its  appurtenances,  to  him  the  said  tenant  for  lifa  T^ 

~^'  ^  ^gnmt^  cription  cannot  be  for  a  thing  which  cannot  be  raised  bj 


,^^^ '  grant  For  the  law  allows  prescription  only  in  supply  of  the 
^^^  ^  ^     loss  of  a  grant,  and  therefore  every  prescription  presupposes 
a  grant  to  have  existed    Thus,  the  lord  of  a  manor  cannot 
prescribe  to  raise  a  tax  or  toll  upon  strangers ;  for,  as  such 
daim  could  never  have  been  good  by  any  grant,  it  shall  not 
That  which     ^  ff>^  ^7  prescription.   4.)  A  fourth  rule  is,  that  what  is  to 
tei^  rMord^  ^^  ^7  ^^^^^  ^^  record  cannot  be  prescribed  for,  but  must 
raiSed  for^"*  ^  claimed  by  grant,  entered  on  record ;  such  as,  for  instance, 
^tJSyL^    ^*^®  royal  franchises  of  felons'  goods,  and  the  like.  These,  not 
Kn^^»  being  forfeited  till  the  matter  on  which  they  arise  is  found 

by  the  inquisition  of  a  jury,  and  so  made  a  matter  of  record 
the  forfeiture  itself  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  inferior  title. 
But  the  franchises  of  treasure-trove,  waifs,  estrays,  and  the 
like,  may  be  claimed  by  prescription;  for  they  arise  from 
As  to  the  man-  private  contingencies,  and  not  from  any  matter  of  record.  5. 
^Swn^***"  Among  things  incorporeal,  which  may  be  claimed  by  pres- 
cription, a  distinction  must  be  made  with  r^ard  to  the  man- 
ner of  prescribing ;  that  is,  whether  a  man  shall  prescribe  in 
a  que  estate,  or  in  himself  and  his  ancestors.  For,  if  a  man 
prescribes  in  a  que  estate  (that  is,  in  himself  and  those  whose 
*S.  260.  estate  he  holds),  nothing  *ia  claimable  by  this  prescription, 
but  such  things  as  are  incident,  appendant,  or  appurtenant  to 
lands ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  daim  any  thing  as  the  con- 
sequence, or  appendix  of  an  estate,  with  «which  the  thing 
claimed  has  no  connexion  ;  but,  if  he  prescribes  in  himself 
and  his  ancestors,  he  may  prescribe  for  anything  whatsoever 
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that  lies  in  grant;  not  only  things  that  are  appurtenant^  but 
also  such  as  may  be  in  gross.  Therefore  a  man  may  prescribe, 
that  he,  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath  in  the  manor  of  Dale, 
have  used  to  hold  the  advowson  of  Dale,  as  appendant  to 
that  manor ;  but,  if  the  advowson  be  a  distinct  inheritance, 
and  not  appendant^  then  he  can  only  prescribe  in  his  ances- 
tors. So  also  a  man  may  prescribe  in  a  queestcUe  for  a  com- 
mon appwrteTicmt  to  a  manor ;  but  if  he  would  prescribe  for 
a  common  in  groeSy  he  must  prescribe  in  himself  and  his 


anee8tors.(  6,)  Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  estates  gained  by  The  mode  of 
prescription,  are  not,  of  course,  descendible  to  the  heirs  estate  by 
general,  like  other  purchased  estates,  but  are  an  exception  to  p"**^p°®"^ 
the  rule.   For  properly  speaking,  the  prescription  is  rather  to 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  a  former  acquisition  than  as 
an  acquisition  de  Tuyvo :  and  therefore,  if  a  man  prescribes  for  \ 
a  right  of  way  in  himself  and  his  ancestors,  it  will  descend  j 
only  to  the  blood  of  that  line  of  ancestors  in  whom  he  so  > 
prescribes;  the  prescription  in  this  case  being  indeed  a  species  . 
of  descent.  '  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  estates  gained  by ' 
prescription  in  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  as  distinct  from  a 
que  estate,  will  now  be  governed  by  the  present  Act  of  Descent, 
by  force  of  the  comprehensive  terms  of  the  interpretation 
clause:  and  the  fact  of  their  being  of  ancestral  descent  be 
material  only,  so  far  as  this  law  makes  the  fact  material 
of  other  estates  being  ancestral,  as  sometimes  it  does'  (a). 
If  one  prescribes  in  a  qiue  estate,  it  will  follow  the  nature  of 
that  estate  in  which  the  prescription  is  laid,  and  be  inherit- 
able in  the  same  manner,  whether  that  were  acquired  by 
descent  or  purchase;  for  every  accessory  foUoweth  the  nature 
of  its  principal. 
'  The  statute  provides  for  three  cases,  viz.,  profits  d  prendre  Thesutote 

proTiaee  by  i- 

by  s,  34,  easements  by  s.  35,  and  light  by  s.  36.  The  distinc-  34  for  jm^  d 

VTCtiwrt  •*  by  s.  • 

tion  between  easements  and  profits  d  prendre  is  this,  that  85  for 

(a)  See  chapter  22. 


mentB :  by  8.. 
36  for  Ugbt. 


^        the  lig^  to  i— iHiDti  ghnesao  right  to  any  profit  of  the  «ofl 


dttiged  with  theon:  boi  the  rigfai  totake  'aimethiiig'  oat  of 
the  100**  is  a  profit  d  pteiuirv  (a).' 
Objeetoftte       'A  oiein  objeet mthestetotewistopRTentapnMa^^iote 
*^**^^  rig^  eeqnired  bj  enjoyiiieiit  as  Bemed  in  «.  34,  85,  fitom 

bring  defeated  \fj  shewing  it  had  not  eTJated  prior  to  the 
lespeotiTe  periods  named  (6) ;  to  leaTe  it  open  to  bedefested 
in  any  other  way  as  theretofore,  but  to  render  it  abaoliite  and 
indefeasible  afier  a  more  lengthened  period  of  enjoyment, 
unless  soeh  enjoyment  were  had  by  oonsentor  agreement: 
to  place  aeecas  and  use  of  lig^t  on  a  morefsreniable  footing 
then  the  other  preseriptive  rights:  to  state  and  define  the  time 
and  the  circomstanoes  which  would  grre  a  right  by  force  of 
the  statate  in  the  eases  it  referB  to :  to  prevent  any  presump- 
tion arising  in  favour  of  a  daim  cm  proof  of  enjoyment  for 
a  less  time  than  the  prescribed  period;  and  to  vaiy  the  mode 
01  pieaoing. 
8. 34  gires  '  ^-  3^  leaves  a  'prima  fcmt  right  acquired  after  uninter- 

{(g^M  to  rupted  taking  or  enjoyment  for  thirty  years  by  a  person 
l^ait^;^^'  clsiming  right  thereto,  open  to  be  defeated  as  before  the 
y^**^  statute,  in  any  other  way  than  by  proof  it  did  not  exist 

prior  to  such  thirty  years,  and  declares  it  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible after  sixty  years,  unless  the  taking  or  enjoyment 
claimed  was  had  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly 
made  or  given  for  that  purpose,  by  deed  or  writmg. 

What  shall  not  be  deemed  an  interruption,  and  bow  the 
time  shall  be  calculated  is  mentioned  in  Beidvcm  37,  which 
will  presently  be  alluded  to,  as  also  what  is  meant  by  cJaiminjr 
right  y  which  is  again  referred  to  in  aection  40/ 
8.  37.  At  to  '  Sec,  37  provides  for  the  calculation  of  the  periods  which 
thSfitoe!^"  ^  are  to  create  the  right,  and  they  are  to  be  taken  next  before 
the  suit  or  action,  and  time  cannot  be  reckoned  with  refer* 

ence  to  the  wrongful  act  complained  of:  '*  the  Act  is  so 

* 

(a)  Manning  v.  Wa$daXd,  3  A.  ft  £.  764.         (6)  AnU,  p.  458,  m  to  mode  of 
defeating  dftims. 
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worded  that  though  there  have  been  50  years'  enjoyment,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  act  done,  that  is  no  defence,  unless  it  con- 
tinues up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit  (a)/' 
Thus  to  an  action  of  trespass  qiuare  davsum  /regit,  the  de- 
fendant in  his  plea  justified,  setting  up  a  prescriptive  right 
under  the  statute  by  user  and  enjoyment  of  a  right  of  way 
for  twenty  years  befoi'e  the  commencement  of  the  suit; 
at  the  trial  he  proved  an  uninterrupted  user  of  the  road  for 
48  years,  but  he  failed  to  give  any  proof  of  user  during  a 
period  of  fourteen  months  next  before  the  commencement  of 
the  suit ;  the  court  held  the  plea  was  not  sustained  by  the 
proof.  Parke,  B.,  remarked,  "it  is  qidte  impossible  that  acts 
of  user  should  continue  to  the  very  moment  of  action 
brought,  or  that  they  should  be  continued  to  within  a  week 
or  month  of  that  time ;  but  I  think  that,  according  to  the 
true  construction  of  the  statute,  some  act  of  that  description 
must  take  place  in  each  year  (&)/'  It  is  not  perhaps  so\ 
dear  that  an  act  of  user  must  be  shewn  in  each  year,  if  it  be  -. 
shewn  during  the  first  and  last,  with  general  evidence  of  . 
user  during  the  intermediate  times  (o).  In  such  a  case  as 
the  last,  the  defendant  should,  as  before  explained  (d),  have 
pleaded  either  a  prescriptive  right  ad;  cam/man  law,  or  a  non- 
existing  grant/ 

'  See.  37  provides,  also,  as  to  what  shall  not  be  deemed  an  intermptloD. 
interruption.  .  An  interruption  will  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  bar,  unless  acquiesced  in  for  a  year :  an  inter 
ruption  in  the  last  year  of  the  20  years,  for  example,  is  the 
same  as,  and  has  no  greater  effect  than  one  of  the  same  duration 
in  the  middle  of  the  20  years ;  therefore  an  enjoyment  of  19 
years  and  any  portion  of  another  year,  will  establish  a  right, 
provided  the  action  be  brought  for  the  obstruction,  Szc.,  be- 


(a)  Per  Parke  B.,  Ward  y.  Bobint,  15  M.  k  W.  241 :  Gftle  on  easemento, 
150.  (6)  Lowe  ▼.  Carpenter.  6  Ex.  832 ;  Baley  y.  Ennit,  10  IT.  C.  R.  404.  (c) 
Carr  v.  FoOer,  3  Q.  K  581.    {d)  AnU,  p.  457. 
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fore  the  interruption  has  continued  for  the  full  period  of  a 
year  (a)/ 
BnjoTment  m     'Ab  regards  the  meaning  of  the  words,  enjoyment  as  of 
^  right,  in  s.  38,  and  of  the  words,  enjoyed  by  any  person 

claiming  right  thereto,  in  ss.  34  &;  36,  they  mean,  "  an  en- 
joyment had,  not  secretly,  or  by  stealth,  or  by  tadt  suffer- 
ance, or  by  permission  asked  from  time  to  time  on  each 
occasion,  or  even  on  many  occasions  of  using  it ;  but  an  en- 
joyment had  openly,  notoriously,  without  particular  leave  at 
the  time,  by  a  person  claiming  to  use  it  without  danger  of 
being  treated  as  a  trespasser,  as  a  matter  of  right,  whether 
strictly  legal  by  prescription  and  adverse  user,  or  by  deed 
conferring  the  right,  or  though  not  strictly  legal,  yet  lawful 
to  the  extent  of  excusing  a  trespass,  as  by  a  consent  or  agree* 
.    ment  in  writing,  not  under  seal,  in  case  of  a  plea  for  forty 
years,  or  by  sneh  writing,  or  parol  consent   or  agreement 
contract  or  license,  in  case  of  a  plea  of  twenty  years"  (6). 
/^But  permission  for  user  does  not  in  every  case  prevent  the 
;  acquisition  of  an  easement ;  for  the  enjoyment  as  of  right  is 
-  not  to  be  confined  to  an  adverse  right,  and  enjoymNit  js^as 
"of  right  if  had  by  permission.    Whether  an  easement  can 
rbe  gained  after  user  enjoyed  by  permission,  depends  on  the 
time  when  permission  was  granted.    On  this  point  it  has 
been  laid  down  that  if  the  permission  is  given  before  the 
commencement,  and  if  it  extends  over  the  whole  period  of 
the  prescriptive  right  claimed,  the  user  is  as  of  ri^t,  and 
without  interruption,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  but 
that  it  is  otherwise,  if  permission  is  given  from  time  to  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  user  (c)/ 
8. 38  yariefl         '  8ec,  38  also  Varies  the  former  mode  of  pleading,  and  in 

former  mode 

of  pleading.       — 

(a)  Flighty,  Thomoi,  Ex.  Ch.,  14  A.  &  E.  688;  affirmed  in  HooAe  of  Lords 
8  CL  &  F.  230 ;  see  alio  per  Ld.  Campbell ,  Eaton  y.  Stoanfea  Water  Worla  Co.y. 
17  Q.  B.  272.  (b)  Per  Cur.  TiekU  v.  Broum,  4  Ad.  &  £.  382.  (c)  Kinloch  t. 
irevilU,  6  M.  &  W.  7S»;  Clay  v.  Thackerah,  9  C.  ft  P.  47. 
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cases  within  the  Act^  renders  it  unnecessary  to  prescribe  in 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  fee  (a)/ 

'  See.  35  differs  only  as  to  ^mefrom  s.  34  as  regards  the  s  36,  u  to 
different  claims  to  which  it  relates;  and  the  principles  of  the  yaries^ooiy 
decisions  under  one  of  these  sections  will  in  almost  every  ^J^  ^^^ 
case  apply  to  questions  under  the  other/ 

'  See.  86.   This  section  is  repealed  by  4<3  Via  c..  14,  s.  1  s.  36  m  to 
(6),  except  as  to  rights  acquired  by  20  years'  use  before  g^JSIer" 
the  Act.    Claims  imder  this  section  were  placed  on  a  more  t^^J^^ta. 
favourable  footing  than  those  under  the  two  prior  sections 
1st,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  defeated  at  common  law,  or  in 
any  other  way  than  on  evidence  of  enjoyment  by  consent  or 
agreement,  as  therein  named ;  2nd,  though  the  enjojonent 
must  have  been  without  interruption,  it  is  not  required  that 
it  should  have  been  by  a  person  claiming  right  thereto  ;  . 
and  absolute  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years 
creates  an  absolute  indefeasible  right,  unless  had  by  such 
consent  or  agreement.    There  is  here  no  mere  pri/nui  facie 
right  liable  to  be  defeated  as  under  sections  34  and  85,  but 
the  right  when  once  it  exists  is  indefeasible,  and  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  rights  under  the  prior  sections  after  the 
longest  periods  therein  named.' 

*  Sec.  39  prevents  any  presumption  in  favour  of  any  claim  s.  30.  Nopre- 
by  the  claimant  of  exercise  or  enjoyment  for  a  less  time  than  ^Oun  len 
such  periods ;  which  again  is  contrary  to  the  common  law  preMriMi 
rule,  whereby  a  presumption  might  frequently  be  created  by  p®'**^- 
user  for  a  less  period  than  named  in  the  Act  (0)/ 
^  Sec8.  40,  41,  k  42,  provide  for  cases  of  disability,  and  Si.  40. 41, 42, 

,         ,  Ditftbilities, 

create  exceptions.  exoeptioiu. 

The  Crown  is  included  in  the  bar  created  by  sees.  34  &  35,  Crown bamd 
unless  in  cases  of  unsurveyed  lands,  as  named  in  s.  42  (d) ;  t^n  nnleM  in 

caaeeof  nn- 

Burveyed 
(a)  Seo  ante,  p.  461.  (fr)  The  difference  in  the  viewB  taken  by  the  Im-  territory. 

peirial  and  the  Proyindal  LegialAtnrefl  is  aingnlar ;  the  Utter  have  aboliahed  all 

preacriptive  right  to  light,  the  former  place  it  on  a  more  fayonrable  footing  than 

the  preacriptiye  righta.       (c)  Ante,  p.  456.    {d)  Bowlbp  y.  Woodley,  8  U.  C.  R., 

818. 
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and  whilst,  therefore,  as  to  oorporeal  hereditaments,  time 
will  not,  under  this  statute,  run  against  the  Crown  (a),  it 
will,  as  to  rights  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  and  the  grantee 
.  of  the  Crown  will  take  subject  to  the  time  run/ 

'  This  terminates  our  view  of  the  title  by  non-claim,  and  by 
prescription,  which  has,  it  is  feared,  occupied  more  space 
than  in  a  work  of  this  general  character  should  have  been 
devoted  to  it.    We  have  treated  of  the  law  befoi^  the  stat- 
ute as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit,  and 
in  so  doing  have  the  sanction  of  Lord  St  Leonards,  who 
Neoenity  for  says :  '^  it  is  seldom  possible  to  understand  a  law  which  re- 
of  the  Uw       peals  a  former  one,  and  substitutes  new  provisions,  unless 
sutateT    ^   ^^  hsive  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  repealed."    Mr. 
Hayes  also  states  that  "  the  law  of  limitation  is  a  subject 
which  peculiarly  involves  an  inquiry  into  first  principles." 

The  student  will  have  observed  how  from  the  early  stat- 
utes of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  L  to  the  present  day,  there 
has  been  a  constant  and  growing  tendency  in  the  legislature 
to  shorten  the  period  which  confers  title,  and  decrease  the 
number  of  disabilities  which  prevent  the  operation  of  a  bar. 
Policy  of  the  I^  ^^  obviously  proper  that  some  limit  should  be  assigned 
within  which  rights  should  be  asserted ;  and  the  so  doing 
may  be  upheld  among  other  groimds,  on  that  of  pubUc  policy. 
Mr.  Williams  on  this,  remarks :  "  to  deprive  a  man  of  that 
which  he  has  long  enjoyed  and  still  expects  to  enjoy,  will 
be  generally  doing  more  harm  than  can  arise  from  forbid- 
ding  the  person  rightfully  entitled,  but  who  has  long  been 
ignorant  or  negligent  as  to  his  rights,  to  agitate  claims 
which  have  long  lain  dormant  (6)."  ' 


statute. 


(a)  AnU,  p.  453.  {h)  Rl.  Prop.  p.  484. 


\^^^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  PRESENT  LAW  OF  DESCENT  (a). 

The  Statute  of  Yictoria,  which  governs  descent  since  the  Conforaw  to 
first  day  of  January,  1852,  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  for-  statute  of  Dm- 
mcr  system,  and  is  based  on  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.     In      ^  ^°** 
many  respects,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  mode 
of  succeasion   to   personalty    under   the   Statute  of  Dis- 
tributions, which  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (b), 
is  but  a  restoration  with  some  amendments  of  the   law 
which  prevailed  before  the  Norman  Conquest.     Many  of 
the  decisions   on  that  statute,    especially    as   to  the  ad- 
vancement and  hotchpot  clauses,  may  be  applicable  to  our 
present  law  of  descent ;  but  in  applying  the  cases  the  dif- 
ference of  language  in  the  two  Acts  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
This  Act  seems  to  be  copied  almost  entirely  from  the  revised  Taken  from 
Act  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  American  decisions  ^^  ^^^ 
under  that  Act,  and  of  the  laws  of  descent  of  some  other  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  will  be  found  to  be  of  service. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  section  22,  expressly  includes  sutate  in- 
estates  pur  autre  ine,  and  does  not  include  estates-tail :  the  in  fee  simple, 
descent  of  the  latter  are  governed  therefore,  as  presently  ^utn^wtiKtet 
explained,  performam  doni.    Moreover  if  the  legal  estate  is  ^^  ^^"^  ™  ^^*' 
vested  in  a  trustee,  then,  by  section  40,  this  Act  does  not 
apply  to  effect  the  descent  of  the  legal  estate,  though  by 
section  19,  the  equitable  interest  of  the  ceatud  que  trust  will 
descend  according  to  its  provisions.     Sections   19,  20,  21, 
should  be  referred  to  before  considering  other  sections.) 

Descent  is  no  longer  as  under  the  Statute  of  William  to  No  longer 

trace  from 

puxchMer. 

(a)  The  Mithore  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  of  the  former  law  as  by 

the  lapse  of  time  since  1861,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  Statute  of  Limitations 

a  knowledge  of  that  law  is  of  little  service.  (6)  VoL  2,  p.  510. 


Bo  we  revert  to 
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be  traced  from  the  purchafler,  or  person  last  entitled ;  bat  the 
language  of  this  section  is,  that  the  real  estate  of  any  peracHi 
who  shall  die  intestate,  seUed  in  fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of 
another,  shall  descend,  &c.  The  first  question  which  sug- 
gests itself  on  the  language  of  this  section  is,  whether  we 
llw  rSr  ^^  again  referred  to  the  rigorous  common  law  rule,  whidi 
^^^1^^™  was,  that  the  descent  should  be  traced  from  the  person  lasi 
'^''^  *  actually  seised,  and  that  a  mere  seisin  in  law  did  not  suffice 

to  constitute  a  good  root  of  descent,  a  seisin  in  deed,  or  its 
According  m  equivalent,  being  requisite.  Thus  in  the  case  of  A^  an  ille- 
traced  from  gitimate  child  dying  seised,  leaving  his  wife  and  wife's 
SSS^wper  brother,  and  B.  his  son,  and  heir  at  law,  him  surviving ; 
SS^waTSe  ^^'^n^®  t^*^  B-  li^v^r  was  seised,  and  died  intestate :  here, 
penonwhoii  ^t  common  law,  as  descent  had  to  be  traced  from  A.  as  last 

totajceu  ' 

^^-5?_T?f'***  seised,  his  wife's  relations  could  never  take,  and  the  estate 
would  escheat ;  but  had  B.  entered,  his  mother  or  her  colla- 
teral relative  might  have  taken  a8  heir  to  her  son.      Under 
the  Statute  of  William,  in  such  case  there  must  always  have 
been  an  escheat,  even  though  B.  had  entered,  on  its  being 
shown  that  he  inherited,  and  that  A.  was  the  purchaser  (a). 
The  hardship  in  this  instance  was  never  removed  here,  but 
a  remedy  was  applied  in  England  by  22  &  23  Via  ch.  35. 
sec.  19.    In  such  a  case,  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  the 
question  would  be  whether  the  mother  could  take  under  the 
latter  part  of  section  27,  as  heir  to  B. ;  or  whether,  as  R 
never  acquired  seisin,  descent  would  have  to  be  traced  from 
A.  as  the  atirpa^  and  so  escheat ;  for  it  is  apprehended  thai 
in  such  a  case  the  mother  could  not  take  under  section  36, 
which  is  confined  to  the  next  of  kin  to  A.  under  the  Statute 
of  Distributions. 

Again,  suppose  A.,  the  purchaser,  to  grant  a  life  estate 
and  die  seised  of  the  reversion  in  fee,  leaving  his  son  B.,  his 
fiEither  C,  and  wife  D.,  him  surviving :  here  the  reversion 

(a)  Do€^  Blackburn  v.  Blaekbum,  I  Moo.  k  R  547,  per  Parke,  K 
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'would  descend  to  the  aoa  B. ;  but  il  he  B.  died,  pending  the 

life  estate,  (in  whidi  case  he  would  not  at  common  law,  for 

the  purposes  of  descent,  have  acquired  actual  seisin),  the 

question  would  be,  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  whether 

when  the  estate  in  reversion  became  one  in  possession  on  the 

death  of  the  life  tenant,  the  parties  dtuming,  must  take  A.  or 

B.  as  the  atirpe  of  descent  If  A.  be  taken,  then  the  estate  will 

go  to  A.'3  father,  under  the  first  part  of  section  26 ;  if  B.  be 

taken,  it  will  go  to  the  mother  of  B.  imder  section  27,  and 

not  to  his  grandfaUier. 

A  consideration  of  the  above,and  other  cases  putbefore,  will  New  Yoik 

Statute  QiMk 
show  the  importance  of  the  qnestion.    Section  22,  as  regards  utiu*. 

this  pomt,  appears  to  be  worded  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
8tatuteoftheStateofNewYork,ofl786.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  reference  to  that  statute,  says  (a),  "  the  rule  of  the  com-  Dedidoii  on. 
mon  lav  existed  in  New  York  under  the  Statute  of  Des- 
cents of  1786,  and  the  heir  was  to  deduce  his  title  from 
the  person  dying  seised.  It  had  been  repeatedly  held,  that 
during  the  existence  of  a  life  estate,  the  heir  on  whom  the 
reversioQ  or  remainder  was  cast,  subject  to  the  life  estate, 
was  not  so  seised  as  to  constitute  him  tYi6  posaeaaio  fratrit 
or  the  etirps  of  descent  if  he  die  pending  the  life  estate,  and 
the  person  claiming  as  heir,  must  claim  from  a  previous  an- 
C38tor  last  actually  seised.  If  the  estate  in  fee  had  been  ac- 
quired by  deacerU,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  have 
been  an  entry  to  gain  a  seisin  in  deed  to  enable  the  owner 
to  transmit  ft  to  his  heir ;  and  therefore,  if  the  heir  on  whom 
the  inheritance  had  been  cast  by  descent  died  before  entry, 
his  ancestor  and  not  himself  became  the  person  last  seised, 
and  from  whom  the  title  as  heir  was  to  be  deduced ;  but  the 
New  York  Revised  Statutes  have  wisely  altered  the  pre 
esieting  law  on  this  subject" 
The  wording  of  the  New  York  Revised  Statute  is :  "  Thi 

(a)  VoL  4,  wL  U,  p.  3S8l 
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real  estate  of  every  person  who  shall  die  without 
the  same  shall  descend/'  &c.  And  by  the  interpretation 
clause,  the  term  "  real  estate  "  includes  every  estate,  interest, 
or  right :  our  statute  has  adopted  this  interpretation  daiise 
(section  19),  by  which  the  term  ''  real  estate  is  to  include 
every  estate,  interest,  and  right,  legal  and  equitable,  held 
overwise  than  in  trust,  in  fee  simple,  or  for  the  life  of  an- 
other. We  have  however,  still  retained  the  word  seised  in 
section  22,  which  is  struck  out  in  the  Revised  Statute 
of  New  York. 
The  word  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  virtue  of  the  comprehen- 

with  ew^td    slve  meaning  given  to  the  words  '*  real  estate,"  actual  seisin 
cf  dicaJT**"  ^  ^^*  requisite,  and  that  the  word  seised  in  section  22  will 
be  construed  as  evUiUed  to  (a) ;  for  the  word  seievn,  in  its 
strict  sense,  is  inappropriate  to  many  rights,  interests  and 
estates,  which  are  to  descend,  and  would  therefore  receive  a 
wider  signification  appropriate  to  such  rights :  moreover  by 
section  9,  proof  of  entry  by  the  heir  is  dispensed  wiih :  still 
there  are  no  decisions  in  our  courts ;  our  statute  differs  as 
explained  above,  from  the  American ;  and  that  is  sometimes 
taken  as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  various  States  which  would 
not  be  so  taken  here.    Mr.  Washburn  (b),  after  stating  the 
rule  at  common  law  as  to  descent  of  an  estate  in  remainder 
or  reversion  dependent  on  a  freehold  estate  to  be  aa  before 
expressed,  says  in  reference  to  such  an  estate,   "  the  law  is 
changed  in  several  if  not  all  the  United  States,  and  the 
heirs  of  a  reversioner  or  remainderman  take  f^  absolutely 
as  if  their  ancestors  were  actually  seised  of  a  freehold  in  pos- 
session,  the  word  seised  being  equivalent  to  ovming  when 
applied  to  such  an  interest ;  a  remainderman  or  reversioner, 
therefore,  becomes,  a  proper  stock  of  desc  ent,  &c." ;  and  he 
refers  to  cases  in  support  of  this,  decided  under  the  Statite 
of  1786  above-named.    If  seisin  in  law,  or  mere  right  of 

(a)  Wftshbum  RL  Prop.  Vol.  3,  3rd  ed.  p.  14.  (6)  Waahbura  Rl.  Prop. 

Vol.  3, 3rd  ed.,  p.  14. 
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ownership,  suffices  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria  to  consti- 
tute a  good  sUrps  of  descent,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
then  it  is  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  Statute  of  William,  by 
which  descent  is  to  be  traced  from  the  person  last  entitled ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria, 
you  cannot  shift  the  trace  of  descent  from  the  person  last 
entitled  by  shewing  that  he  inherited,  &s  you  can  under  the 
Statute  of  William. 

The  wording  of  the  22nd  section  requires  explanation,  as  Descent  jmt 
it  is  somewhat  calculated  to  mislead.    It  enacts  that  the  ttinetpn' 
estate  shall  descend  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  person  ing  tke^dvfl' 
last   seised,  and  those  claiming  under  them,  per  stirpes,      ' 
Now,  this  expression  at  the  outset,  would  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  common  law  rule  of  succession  per  stirpes  was 
to  be  the  prevailing  feature  in  the  statute,  whereas  it  is  just 
the  reverse ;  and  it  is  the  civil  law  rule  of  succession  per 
capita  that  prevails,  and  descent  per  stirpes  only  takes  place 
as  an  exceptional  case,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Section  23  (a)  expressly  introduces  descent  per  capita  to  s.  23  intro- 
the  exclusion  of  the  former  system  of  descent  per  stirpes.  ^  capUa 
Thus  A.  dies  seised,  having  had  two  daughters,  both  dead,  ^  ^na^^^. 
in  A,'s  lifetime ;  one  of  which  daughters  left  one  son,  and  ^^  ^ 
the  other  eleven  sons:  here  instead  of  the  one  grandson 
taking  one  half,  as  Would  be  the  case  tracing  descent  per 
stirpes  as  formerly,  he  will  only  take  equally  with  the  others, 
via.,  one-twelfth.     But  it  .will  be  observed  this  rule  only  ap- 
plies when  all  taking  are  of  equal  degrees  of  consanguinity : 
otherwise  under  section  24  (b)  if  in  the  above  case,  the  but  if  lome 
mother  of  the  one  son  had  been  alive  on  the  death  of  A.,  and  equAi  and 
the  mother  of  the  eleven  sons  dead  r  here,  as  the  descendants  ^  S~. 
of  A-  are  in  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity,  the  mother  S^deMeSr  "* 
living  will  take  one  half,  and  the  eleven  sons  of  the  mother  SJ^^^y 
dead  the  other  half  between  them  all :  the  descent  is  -paxti-P^^^*^- 


(a)  See  section  post  in  appendix.    (6)  See  post  in  appendix. 
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ally  per  sti/rpea  und  partially  per  capita;  it  is  per  stirpee 
as  between  the  daughter  living  and  the  eleven  sons  of  the 
daughter  dead,  but  it  is  per  capita  as  between  such  eleven 
sons  among  themselves. 

This  mixed  system  of  descent  per  stirpes  or  per  capita, 
according  as  the  parties  entitled  are  in  equal  or  unequal 
degrees  of  consanguinity  to  the  intestate,  is  not  confined  to 
this  section,  and  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  Act.  Inheri- 
tance per  stirpes  is  admitted  when  represeTUaiion  becomes 
necessary  to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  persons  in  a  remoter 
degree,  as  for  instance  when  there  is  left  a  son,  and  children 
of  a  deceased  son,  but  when  all  are  in  equal  degree,  as  grand- 
children, representation  becomes  unnecessary,  and  would 
occasion  an  unequal  distribution,  and  all  take  per  capita  (a), 
^inttratioii  of  Take  the  following  case  in  further  illustration  of  this  24th 
"^  section :  assume  that  A.  has  three  children,  B.,  C,  and  D. ; 

that  C.  and  D.  die  in  the  lifetime  of  A.,  C.  leaving  two 
children  and  D.  four  children,  and  then  A.  dies  seised, 
intestate  :  here  B,  the  surviving  child,  will  take  one- 
third,  being  *'  such  share  as  would  have  descended  to  him 
(by  section  24)  if  all  the  children  of  the  intestate  who  have 
died  leaving  issue,  had  been  living : "  the  two  grandchildren, 
issue  of  C,  will  take  per  stirpes  quoad  their  ancestor,  viz., 
one-third,  which  they  will  divide  per  capita  between  them- 
selves, and  each  take  half  a  third  or  sixth :  and  the  four 
grandchildren,  issue  of  D.,  will  take  in  the  same  way,  per 
stirpes,  their  ancestor's  share,  one-third,  which  they  will 
divide  between  them  per  capita,  and  each  take  a  fourth 
of  a  third,  or  a  twelfth :  and  this  because  "  the  descendants 
of  each  child  (of  the  intestate)  who  shall  be  dead,  shall  in- 
herit in  equal  shares  the  share  which  their  parent  would 
have  received  if  living."  The  24th  section  applies  only  "  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  children  of  the  intestate  be  living," 

(a)  Am  to  descent  per  stirpes  and  per  capUa,  and  the  groands  on  which  they 
aeverally  reet,  see  Vinnim  on  the  Instltatee,  lib.  3,  tit.  1,  n.  6. 
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and  not  where  none  are  living,  but  have  left  deeoendants  in  - 
unequal  degrees :  the  latter  case  is  reached  by  the  2Sth  (a) 
section,  and  by  it  the  rule  prescribed  by  section  24  "  shall 
ftpply  in  every  case  where  the  deecendcmta  entitled  to  share 
shaU  be  of  unequal  degrees,  &c."    Thus,  if  in  the  case  put, 
B.,  C,  and  D.,  had  been  grand*children,  instead  of  children  of* 
A.  (their  paients  being  dead),  section  24  would  not  have  ap- 
plied to  meet  the  case,  as  no  children  of  the  intestate  would 
have  been  living  on  the  death  of  the  intestate  ;  but  by  the 
combined  action  of  sections  24  and  25,  the  esutte  would  go 
as  above  stated.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a  posthumous 
child  is  to  be  considered  as  in  ease :  that,  except  in  certain  The  half-blood 
cases,  the  half-blood  take  equally  with  the  whole  blood  in  potoh. 
the  same  degree :  and  that  a  child  who  has  been  advanced 
shall  bring,  before  participating,  his  advancement  into  hotch- 

a 

pot. 

The  coui*se  of  descent,  as  above  mentioned,  is  the  same  as  Analogy  in 
the  rule  of  succession  to  personal  property  prescribed  by  the  right  nndar 
Statute  of  Distributions  of  Charles,  under  like  circumstances,  butions. 
f.  e.,  where  an  intestate  dies  leaving  lineal  descendants  and 
no  widow :  and  even  if  there  be  a  widow,  the  Statute  (sec- 
tion   40)   expressly  reserves  the  widow  s  right  to  dower, 
which  would  be  one-third  for  life,  whilst  the  Statute  of  Dis- 
tributions gives  her  one-third  absolutely. 

Section  21  is  now  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  26th,  31st,  See  21  Inter- 
33rd,  34th  and  35th  sections  cannot  be  understood  without  ^^ooii^to 
appreciation  of  it.  These  sections  speak  of  the  estate 
^'coming  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  father,  or 
*'  mother."  as  the  case  may  be,  and  send  the  descent  towards 
the  paternal  or  maternal  line  accordingly,  preserving  a  relict 
of  the  preference  given  by  the  prior  law  to  the  blood  of  the 
purchaser.  Section  21  defines  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion in  the  prior  sections  of  the  *'  estate  coming  to  the  intes- 

m 

I 

(a)  See  the  section  in  appendix. 
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'   tate  on  the  part  of  his  father,  or  mother/'  as  including  "  de* 
vise,  gift,  or  descent  from  the  parents  referred  to,  or  from 
any  relative  of  the  blood  of  such  parents."     It  will  be  ob- 
served this  section  considerably  alters  and  enlarges  the  mode, 
t^^t^^  ®*-  by  which,  under  the  Statute  of  William,  a  person  was  con- 
mode  and      'sidered  as  taking  an  estate  ex  parte  mcUerrui^  or  patema,  as 

BenBe  of  takiiig  ^  j.  c 

by  purchate,  the  case  might  be :  he  was  before  considered  as  so  taking, 
in  those  cases  only  where  he  took  by  descent,  tracing  from 
the  paternal  or  maternal  ancestor  as  the  purchaser;  but  if 
(at  least  after  the  Statute  of  William)  he  took  by  gift  or  de- 
vise from  such  ancestor,  then  the  astate  was  not  considered 
as  descending  to  him  at  all,  but  he  took  as  purchaser,  and 
parties  claiming  on  his  death  had  to  make  themselves  heirs 
to  him  as  the  purchaser,  and  to  no  one  else,  and  if  they 
could  not,  the  estate  would  escheat.  The  change  effected  by 
the  Statute  of  Victoria  is  very  great,  as  will  be  seen  by 
considering  one  simple  and  common  case :  suppose  that  the 
Instance  of  estate  had  been  either  devised  or  given  to  John  Stiles,  by 
taid^^imr.  his  mother,  or  any  relative  of  hers ;  here  under  the  Statute 
by  Stat  Vic.  of  William,  John  Stiles  would  have  been  considered  not  as 
taking  ex  parte  Truttema  at  all,  but  as  a  purchaser ;  and  the 
result  was  that  all  the  paternal  ancestors  and  their  descend- 
ants, however  remote,  must  have  failed  before  any  maternal 
ancestor,  or  any  one  claiming  through  such  could  have  taken. 
Now,  however  in  such  a  case,  the  estate  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  descended  ex  parte  maJterna,  and  the  paternal  line 
are  excluded :  except  only  that  if  the  mother  be  dead,  and 
there  be  any  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  intestate,  or  any  of 
their  descendants,  the  father  will  take  a  life  estate ;  or  if 
the  mother  be  dead,  and  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  intestate,  or  their  descendants,  then  the  estate  will  go 
to  the  father ;  and  paternal  are  postponed  to  maternal  uncles 
and  aunts. 

Questions  may  arise  as  to  the  construction  of  section  21 
in  those  cases  where  the  intestate  has  taken  from  some  per- 
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son  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side,  who  in  turn  has  taken 
from  the  other  side,  and  the  question  would  be  which  side 
would  have  preference  in  distribution  of  the  inheritance. 
Thus,  assume  the  intestate  has  acquired  tiie  estate  by  devise,  ^'^  ^^  ^^®  ^- 

testate  having 

gift  or  descent,  from  his  mother,  who  acquired  it  in  either  of  taken  from  a 
those  modes  from  her  husband,  the  father  of  the  intestate  ;4ave,  who  has 
the  only  relatives  are  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother,  maternal  reia- 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  feLther :  tmder  ss.  31  and  3S,  ^^^' 
either  side  will  take  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  according 
to  whether  the  inheritance  is  to  be  considered  as  having  come 
to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  father,  or  of  his  mother^ 
Again,  if  in  the  case  above  supposed  there  were  brothers  of 
the  half-blood  of  the  intestate  on  his  father's  side,  would  the 
half-blood  be  excluded  under  section  36  ?  in  which  section 
however  the  words  "  ancestor ''  is  made  use  of.  Many  other 
instances  might  be  put  under  the  various  sections,  (a)  but 
the  above  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  question.  It  is  appre- 
hended, on  the  language  and  construction  of  the  Act  and  the 
American  decisions  (&),  that  in  such  cases  the  person  from 
whom  the  intestate  immediately  takes  is  the  proposUua 
who  alone  will  be  regarded,  and  that  you  cannot  change  this 
by  showing  how  the  estate  was  acquired,  as  you  can  in  cases 
of  inheritance  under  section  4  of  the  Statute  of  William. 
(R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  8.  13).  Thus  where  an  intestate  had  inheri- 
ted from  his  brother,  who  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
the  intestate  left  no  descendants,  ancestors,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  it  was  held  on  the  Kew  York  Act  and  the  sections 
therein  corriesponding  to  ss.  21,  34  and  31,  that  relatives  on 
the  side  of  the  mother  of  the  intestate  were  not  excluded  f 
in  favour  of  those  on  the  side  of  the  father  (c). 

A  further  question  is,  whether,  where  the  intestate  has  ac- 
quired an  ancestral  estate  by  gift,devise  or  descent  coming  un- 


(a)  See  remarks  under  s.  35.    (6)  Owrren  ▼.  Taylor^  19  Ohio,  36 ;  Gardner  y 
CoUim,  2  Peters,  58 ;  Sapreme  Court,  UynH  y.  PvgtUy^  33  Barb.  373 ;  JPricket 
V.  Parker,  3  Ohio  St.  391.     (c)  HyaU  y.  Pugtley,  ntpra. 
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a  26  if  no 
desoendftiitB, 
tike  father  . 
takes,  unle^ 
inheritance 
came  on  the 
part  of  the 
mdther,  &c. 


Meaning  of 
ezpresnon 
"  if  the  inher- 


dersectioii21,alieiiation  andreacquisition  by  him,  which  under 
the  old  law  would  have  made  him  a  new  stock  of  descent,  and 
also  a  purchaser,  and  deprived  the  estate  of  its  former  heredi- 
taryqualities  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side,  will  equally 
operate  under  this  Act  to  cause  all  consideration  of  the  eetate 
being  ancestral  to  be  rejected  (a).    This  question  may  arise 
in  various  shapes :  thus,  if  the  intestate  had  sold  the  estate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proceeds,  though  earmarked, 
would  go  as  personal  estate  under  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions.   If  the  proceeds  were  laid  out  in  other  real  estate, 
this  would  have  no  ancestral  quality  in  it,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  there  be  apreference  to  ancestral  pater- 
nal or  maternal  side.    It  would  seem  to  follow,  especially 
on  applying  the  former  law  (6),  that  the  result.would  be  the 
same  if  the  intestate  had  conveyed  to  some  one,  and  forth- 
with, or  at  any  time  afterwards,  obtained  a  re-conveyance  : 
and  consequently,  that  there  would  be  the  same  result  if  the 
estate  revested  tnrough  the  medium  of  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
as  on  conveyance  by  the  intestate  to  a  grantee  to  uses  to  his 
own  use.    If,  however,  the  intestate  should  not  have  made 
disposition  of  his  entire  interest,  but  merely  of  a  portion, 
leaving  a  reversion  to  come  by  act  of  law  to  himself  and  his 
heirs,  it  is  aj  prehended  that  this  reversion  would  be  imbued 
with  the  former  qualities  of  the  estate. 

The  meaning  of  blood  relationship  and  of  the  words  "  of 
the  blood  of,"  is  considered  in  treating  of  sea  35. 

Section  26.  The  first  clause  provides  that  if  the  intestate 
die  without  descendants,  the  inheritance  shall  go  to  the 
father,  if  living,  unless  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,'and  the  mother  be  living ;  what  shall 
be  the  descent  in  the  latter  event,  if  the  mother  be  living, 
is  provided  for  not  by  this  section,  but  by  section  27. 

First,  however,  should  be  explained  what  is  meant  by  the 


(a)  On  this  head  tee  American  cases,  Champlin  v.  BaidwiH,  1  Paige,  56L 
{b)  See  last  note. 
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expression  in  this  section  as  to  tbe  inheritance  coming  to  itanoe  oome  to 

intestate  on 

the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  the  mo^Aer  the  wt  of  hia 
being  livvng.  Taking  the  word  vnheritaiMie  in  the  sense  in  the  mother  b* 
which  in  reference  to  descents  it  is  frequently  used  (as  in  ^'^' 
the  7th  common  law  canon),  as  referring  to  or  as  synony- 
mous with,  course  of  descent,  or  the  descent  itself,  instead  of 
the  subject  matter  thereof,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  inheritance  as  such  can  come  to  a  child  from  a  living 
mother.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  and  others  express  the  7th 
common  law  canon  thus :  '*  in  collateral  iiriheritance,  the 
male  stocks  shall  be  preferred  to  the  female,  unless  the  lands 
have  descended  from  a  female ;"  in  sec.  26  the  word  vnheri- 
tance  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  7th 
canon,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  lands  is  there 
made  use  of;  for  the  19th  section  declares  that  the  word 
vnherUanee  shall  be  understood  to  mean  in  the  prior 
twenty-seven  sections,  "  real  estate ;"  and  the  21st  section 
declares,  that  the  words  "  where  the  estate  shall  have  come 
to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the  father  or  mother,"  shall 
be  "  construed  to  include  every  case  in  which  the  vrvherit- 
a/nee  shall  have  come  to  the  intestate  by  devise,  gift,  or  de- 
scent, from  the  parent  referred  to,  or  any  relation  of  the 
blood  of  the  parenf'  (a).   • 

This  section  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  illustrating  ingtMoe  of 
it.  Thus,  assume  John  Stiles  (&)  to  be  actually  a  purchaser  ^^  ^^ 
for  money ;  (for money  ismentioned, because  the  21st section 
as  above  explained,  has  altered  themcaningand  implication  of 
the  word  pturdiaser,  as  formerly  understood,  by  excluding 
from  it  the  case  of  a  man  taking  by  gift  or  devise  from  some 
relative  on  the  father's  or  mother^s  side)  ;  in  such  case,  on 
John's  death  without  issue,  the  father,  if  living,  would  take 


(a)  See  m  to  blood  reUtionahip  under  Axneriean  Acts,  and  that  a  father  is, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  of  the  blood  of  a  child.  Cole  v.  Batieif,  2  CtuiiB, 
C.  C.  562.  See  also  remarks  imdersec.  35  and  sec.  21.  (6)  See  Table  of  Des- 
cents nnder  the  Statute  of  William,  in  the  lat  edition  of  this  work,  at  p.  160. 
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under  the  first  clause.  The  case  of  the  iuheritanoe  coming 
ex  parte  inatema,  and  the  mother  being  living,  is  provided 
for  in  the  27th  section,  and  that  therefore  is  passed  for  the 
present,  and  the  next  clause  proceeded  to,  viz.,  the  like  case 
of  inheritance  ex  pa/rte  mcUema,  and  the  mother  being  dead, 
and  the  father  Geoffrey,  living,  and  also  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  intestate  of  the  whole  blood,  Frauds,  Oliver, 
Bridget,  and  Alice :  here  the  father  would  take  a  life  estate, 
and  the  reversion  would  go  equally  among  the  brothere  and 
sisters.  If  also  at  the  time  of  death  of  John,  his  half- 
brothers  and  sisters  ex  parte  raatema  had  been  alive,  and 
also  his  half-brothers  and  sisters  ex  parte  patema^  then, 
under  the  35th  section,  the  half-blood  ex  pa/rte  maiema 
would  have  been  entitled  equally  per  capUa  with  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood.  The  half-blood  ex 
parte  paterrui  would  not  have  taken,  if  the  estate  came 
from  a  maternal  ancestor.  Descendants  of  any  brothers  or 
sisters  deceased  would  have  taken  per  capita  and  per 
stvrpes,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  explained  in  the  29th  sec- 
tion. 
S.  26  last  Under  the  last  clause  of  the  26th  section,  if  the  estates 

tate  Game  ex    came  on  the  part  of  the  mother  (a),  and  she,  and  the  brothers 
^d  mother,  '  ft^d  sisters  of  John,  the  intestate,  [and  the  descendants  of 
Bk^iBMk?     s^^  brothers  and  sisters' were  dead,  then  the  estate  would 
dS!d,'ti!r^     go  to  the  lather,  Geoffrey.     This  latter  again  varies  from 
father  takes.    ^^  g^^  ^  ^m,  IV,,  under  which,  in  case  the  estate  really 
did  descend  ex  parte  matema,  that  is,  by  descent  to  John 
from  Lucy  his  mother,  it  would  not  go  in  fee  to  the  father, 
but  to  Andrew  Baker,  the  father  of  Lucy,  John's  mother, 
subject  to   the  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  of  John's  father, 
Geoffrey. 
Varies  from        ^his  26th  section  varies  from  the  Statutes  of  Distribu- 
butfons.  tions  in  this;   that  failing  line^  descendants,  personalty 

(a)  See  8.  21 
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goes  one-half  absolutely  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  father;  whereas  under  this  statute,  the  father  takes  all 
absolutely,  subject  to  the  widow's  right  to  one-third  for  life, 
as  dowress.  If  there  be  no  widow,  the  father  as  being  in 
the  first  degree,  takes  all  personal  estate  absolutely,  without 
regard  to  how  the  intestate  acquired  it ;  such  regard  is  had, 
however  in  the  case  of  realty,  for  if  it  came  to  the  intestate 
on  the  maternal  side,  the  father  only  takes  a  life-estate. 

Section  27  is  somewhat  explained  by  what  has  been  said  S.  27— if  n* 
in  reference  to  section  26.  It  provides  for  the  case  of  the  and  no  father 
father  being  dead,  who  otherwise  would  be  entitled  to  take  ^t^a^ther' 
the  inheritance ;  and  also  for  the  case  of  his  being  alive,  and  SSw!*'  *^^ 
yet  not  entitled  to  take  under  sea  26  by  reason  of  the  estate 
coming  ex  parte  materna,  and  the  mother  or  collateral  rela- 
tives being  alive.  Thus,  assume  that  on  John's  death 
his  father  Qeo£frey  was  either  dead,  or  not  entitled  to  take 
as  above  mentioned,  and  ihe  mother  of  John,  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  Francis,  Oliver,  Bridget,  and  Alice, 
were  alive ;  the  mother  would  take  for  life,  and  the  brothers 
and  sisters  per  capita,  and  descendants  of  deceased  brothers 
and  sisters  would  take  as  provided  for  in  the  29th  section. 
If  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descendants,  were  dead, 
then  the  estate  would  go  to  the  mother.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half-blood 
would  take  equally  with  those  of  the  whole  blood  under  the 
S5th  section ;  that  is,  if  John  were  purchaser  for  money,  all 
the  half-blood  ex  parte  paterrBa  and  materruiy  would  take 
equally  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  : 
but  if  John  got  the  estate  ex  parte  paltema  or  TruUema,  then 
the  half-blood  only  on  that  side  would  take. 

Under  the  Stat.  1  James  II.,  c.  17,  s.  7,  the  personalty  of  The  right  t* 
an  intestate  who  leaves  no  father,  wife  or  children,  will  go  uke  case.   ^ 
in  equal  shares  between  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  above  section  is  on  much  th^  same  principle,  eKcept 
that  the  mother  takes  only  a  life-estate  in  all. 
31 
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Sa.  28, 29, 30        These  sectioDS  28,  29  and  30  (a\  assume  there  are  no 

in  cases  where   ^  v  /' 

no  issue  or      lineal  descendants,  &ther,  or  mother,  and  provide  for  cases 

parents  living, 

of  descent  to  collateral  relatives,  as  brothers,  sisters,  and 
Collaterals  their  descendants,  as  next  entitled,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  shall  take.  The  mode  of  taking  hereby  presented  as 
regards  taking  per  sti/rpea  or  per  capita  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  presented  under  sections  23,  24  and  25,  in  reference 
to  children  of  intestate  and  their  descendants. 

Section  28,  if  unrestrained  by  subsequent  sections,  would 
admit  equally  all  collateral  relatives  of  equal  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity to  the  intestate,  and  to  allow  thei^f ore  uncles 
and  aunts  to  share  with  nephews  and  nieces,  if  those  classes 
were  the  only  relatives  on  death  of  the  intestate.  Subse- 
quent sections  control  and  explain  this  section  however. 
The  principle  upon  which  they  proceed  is,  that  collateral 
kindred  claiming  through  the  nearest  ancestor,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  collateral  kindred  claiming  through  a  common 
ancestor  more  remote.  The  claim  of  the  nephew  is  through 
the  father  of  the  intestate,  that  of  the  uncle  through  the 
grandfather. 
Husband  and       The  Unity  in  law  of  husband  and  wife  will  not,  it  is  ap- 

wife  may  each  •*  *  ^ 

share.  prchended,  prevent  each  taking  the  several  portions  they 

would  respectively  have  been  entitled  to  if  unmarried. 
Thus,  if  a  nephew  of  the  intestate,  son  of  his  deceased 
brother,  should  intermarry  with  his  cousin,  daughter  of 
another  deceased  brother,  niece  of  the  intestate,  and  there 
should  be  other  nephews  and  nieces,  the  husband  and  wife 
will  each  take  a  share  (6).  The  same  principle  applies  under 
section  34  as  to  uncleS  and  aimts. 

Instance  of         An  illustration  of  the  mode  of  descent  under  these  sections 

descent  uni.ei* 

these  sec«.  may  be  made  thus :  assume  John  to  have  died,  leaving  him 
surviving  only  his  brother  Francis ;  and  A.  and  B.,  two  sons 
of  his  brother  Oliver ;  and  C.   and  E.,  two    grandsons  of 

(i)  See  sections  jMwe  in  Appendix.         (6)  Knappy.  Windior,  6  Cush.  156. 
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Oliver  by  a  deceased  son  of  his,  C.  Here  all  the  claimants 
are  collateral  relatives  of  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity  to 
the  intestate,  being  one  brother,  two  nephews,  and  two  grand- 
nephews  ;  and  a  mixed  descent,  per  stirpes  and  per  capita 
takes  place ;  per  stirpes  in  dividing  between  the  unequal 
degrees,  per  capita  between  the  equal  degrees.  Thus  A. 
and  B.  between  themselves  shall  take  equally,  so  also  shall 
J>.  and  E. ;  but  taking  A.  and  B.  together  as  of  one  class,  and 

D.  and  E.  together  as  of  another  class,  they  take  unequally 
as  being  of  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity  to  the  intestate. 
The  result  of  the  above  is  that  Francis  takes  one-half;  A.  and 
B,  two-thirds,  or  each  one-thiixl  of  another  half ;  and  D.  and 

E.  one  third,  or  each  one-sixth  of  such  half ;  in  other  words, 
Francis  six-twelfths,  A  and  B.  each  two-twelfths,  and  D. 
and  E.  each  one-twelfth. 

The  mode  of  descent  prescribed  by  these  sections  agrees  ^^^^^S^** 
somewhat  with  the  prior  law,  except  that,  under  the  latter,  and  Statute 

1  1  1111**'  Dwtribu- 

the  eldest  brother  and  his  lineal  descendants  took  by  the  law  tions. 
of  primogeniture  to  the  exclusion  of  younger  brothers  and 
their  descendants,  and  it  was  only  among  females  that  equal 
divisions  took  place  :  and  the  half-blood  were  not  admitted 
as  favourably  as  now  by  section  36.  It  agrees  also  with  the 
Statute  of  Distributions,  with  these  exceptions :  1st.  That 
as  to  personalty,  the  widow,  if  any,  will  take  a  moiety  ab- 
solutely, and  the  residue  go  to  the  brothers  and  sisters ; 
whilst  as  to  realty,  the  brothers  and  sisters  now  take  all, 
subject  to  the  right  of  dower  of  the  widow,  viz.,  one-third 
for  life ;  2nd,  Under  that  statute  the  right  of  representa- 
tion is  confined  to  children,  and  imder  the  Statute  of  Victo- 
ria extended  to  descendarUs  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  de- 
ceased, of  the  intestate.  Both  statutes  also  postpone  grand- 
father and  grandmother  to  brothers  and  sisters,  though  all 
are  in  equal  degree. 

Section  31  provides  for  cases  previously  unprovided  for,       s.3i. 
viz.,  cases  in  which  the  intestate  leaves  no  issue,  or  father,  Bcemdants. 
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father,mother,  mother,  brother  or  sister,  or  their  descendants,  and  assumes 
listen,  or      the  estate  to  have  come  ex  parte  paJUma.  In  such  case,  un- 
anto,  and  eiJ  der  the  Statute  of  William,  the  estate  would  have  gone  to 
parUpaUrM,  Oeorge  Stilcs,  the  grandfather ;  and  at  common  law  would 
K^uoT^ru  ^*v®  g9^^>  iiot  to  George,  but  to  his  children,  viz.,  the  broth- 
pauma  take.   ^^  ^^^  sisters  of  the  intestate,  by  primogeniture.    The  pre- 
sent section  adheres  to  the  preference  formerly  given  to  the 
blood  of  the  purchaser,  and  sends  the  estate  also  in  the  same 
way  as  the  common  law,  except  that  it  does  not  go  by  pri- 
mogeniture, but  to  all  equally.     Under  the  second  clause  of 
this  section  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  does  not  very  distinctly 
appear  whether  the  descendants  of  such  brothers  or  sisters 
as  are  dead  take,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita,  with  the  surviv- 
ing brothers  and  sisters ;  it  would  seem  however,  that  by 
force  of  clause  3  they  would  take  per  stirpes  or  per  capita 
according  to  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before  explained  in  regard  to  children  or  brothers  of 
the  intestate,  and  their  descendants. 
Comparison         This  scction  varies,  and  those  following  vary  in  principle 
^  Distribu^    from  the  course  of  succession  under  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
^^^^  tions,  under  which  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  would 

exclude  the  uncles  and  aunts,  the  latter  being  in  the  third 
and  the  former  in  the  second  degree  to  intestate.  The  Statute 
of  Victoria,  however,  postpones  all  lineal  ancestors  beyond 
the  father  and  mother  (unless,  indeed,  they  can  take  under 
section  36) ;  and  in  preference  to  a  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother, will  give  the  estate  to  even  a  remote  descendant  of 
an  uncle  or  aimt :  a  variance  from  the  law  of  personalty, 
which  appears  at  first  sight  somewhat  harsh,  but  may  be 
justified  on  the  ground  taken  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (a),  "  that 
it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  carry  the  portions  of 
children  to  a  grandfather,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  provided  for,  and  may  probably  be  in  a  dying  condition 
and  not  war^*  '^ ;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  nature 


(a)  3  Atk.  762. 


i 
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of  the  provisions  among  children,  as  every  child  may  be 
said  to  have  spes  accreacendi. "  The  case  before  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  was,  it  is  true,  a  case  wherein  the  contest  was  between 
a  grandfather  and  a  brother  of  the  intestate,  both  of  whom 
by  the  civil  law  mode  of  computation  are  in  equal  degree  to 
the  intestate,  and  therefore  in  strictness  entitled  to  equal 
shares ;  still  the  reasoning  applies  to  uphold  the  equity  of 
this  section,  and  there  can  be  little  object  and  much  incon- 
venience in  giving  the  estate,  for  a  probably  brief  period, 
to  an  infirm  and  aged  grandsire  whose  wants  and  capacity 
to  enjoy  may  be  small,  and  on  whose  death  the  estate  might 
shortly  have  to  be  submitted  to  another  descent. 

Section  32  provides  for  cases  not  before  provided  for,  viz.,  Failing  pater 
the  case  of  no  lineal  descendants,  father,  mother,  brother,  aunts  and 

.   ,  T  .  ,  ,  .!_    •     J  J    their  deacend- 

sister,  or  uncles  or  aunts,  ex  parte  paterna,  or  their  descend-  ante,  the  ma- 
ants,  and  the  estate  coming  ex  parte  patema ;  in  such  case  ©^  Jtslo^- 
the  estate  is  to  go  to  the  uncles  and  aunts  ex  parte  ^patema,  eSat^T*^^*^ 
Thus  the  issue  of  the  maternal  grandfather  and  gandmother 
would  take.     This  is  a  great  infringement  on  the  prior  law, 
for  under  it  those  claiming  ex  parte  matema  could  never 
take  till  the  whole  paternal  line  were  exhausted. 

Section  33  provides  for  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  of        s.  as. 
father  and  mother,  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descend-  exparunS^- 
ants,  where  the  estate  comes  ex  parte  raatema.    This  is  the  uncie^^ic.^' 
same  as  provided  for  under  the   31st  and  32nd  sections,  JjJ^|°'* 
except  that  under  those  the  estate  is  assumed  to  come  ex 
parte  patema.    The  descent  under  this  section,  is  governed 
by  the  same  principle  as  under  the  31st  and  32nd,  but  as  the 
estate  comes  ex  parte  TruUema,  it  goes  first  to  uncles  and 
aunts  on  the  maternal  side  and  their  descendants,  and  if 
none,  then  to  uncles  and  aunts  on  the  paternal  side  and  their 
descendants,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita,  on  the  principles  be- 
fore mentioned,  according  as  the  heirs  are  or  are  not  in  equal 
degrees  of  consanguinity: 

Under  the  34th  section  if  the  estate  came  neither  ex  parte  jf  e^^came 

neither   ex 
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paru  pateme  patema  Or  materna,  as  if  the  intestate  were  a  purchaser 

to  ooUatends  given  on  either  side,  but  the  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants on  both  sides  take  together :  the  descendants  tak- 
ing per  stirpes  or  per  capita,  as  the  case  may  be :  a  farther 
infringement  on  the  prior  law  which  would  have  postponed 
the  maternal  relatives. 

Bight  ^der        Before  leaving  the  right  of  inheritance  of  uncles  and 

^utioM**  ftunts,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  placed  by  this  sta- 
tute, in  one  respect,  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  un- 
der the  Statute  of  Distributions ;  for  under  the  latter  they 
are,  as  in  the  third  degree,  postponed  to  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  who  are  in  the  second  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Statute  of  Victoria  postpones  them  to  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  intestate  and  their  descendantSf  whilst  as 
to  personalty  they  take  equally  with  nephews  and  nieces, 
as  being  in  the  ^me  degree. 

a  o-  In  reference  to  section  35,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the 

intestate  were  the  purchaser  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
relatives  of  the  half-blood,  both  on  the  paternal  and  mater- 
nal side  would  take  equally  with  relatives  of  the  whole 

*.    , ,   .        blood  in  the  same  degree.    This  was  a  double  infringement 

Pouble  in-  °  ® 

fringement  of  q^  the  prior  law,  since  imder  it  where  the  intestate  was 

the  old  law.  ^ 

purchaser,  the  relatives  of  the  half-blood  on  the  mother's 

side  were  postponed  until  failure  of  all  the  male  paternal  and 

female  paternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants ;  and  those 

of  the  half-blood  on  the  paternal  side  were  admitted  only 

after  failure  of  those  of  the  same  degree  of  the  whole  blood 

•        and  their  descendants :  but  under  section  35,  if  the  intestate 

were  purchaser,  and  had  brethren  of  the  half-blood  on  the 

father's  and  mother's  side,  and  a  brother  of  the  whole^blood, 

the  latter  woul^  only  share  equally  with  all  the  others. 

but  accords     '^^^^  accords  witli  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  under  which 

W^b*tion»  ^^^^  ^^  distinction  is  made  as  to  how  the  intestate  acquired 

the  property. 
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If,  however,  the  estate  came  to  the  intestate  by  descent,  ^w*  if  wtate 

came  from  an 

devise,  or  gift,  //wn  some  one  of  his  ancestors,  then  those  ancestor,  the 
who  are  not  of  the  blood  of  such  ancestor,  are  to  be  excluded  on  that  side 
from  the  inheritance ;  which  latter  rule  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  harsh  in  a  case,  for  instance,  where  the  next  heirs 
would  be  very  remote.    And  here  also  it  may  be  remarked  only  refers  to 
that  this  section  is  not  worded  as  the  other  sections  are  fJ!^an^^S«- 
when  alluding  to  estates  ex  parte  paiema  or  matema,  as  ^aJ^nU'^- 
the  case  may  be,  "  when  the  estate  shall  have  come  to  the  ^  ^  other 
intestate  on  the  part  of  the  father,"  &c.,  which  would  include,  sections  do. 
by  force  of  the  21st  section,  any  gift  or  devise  from  any  re- 
lative of  the  blood  of  the  father  or  the  mother,  but  the  sec- 
tion refers  only  to  the  estate  coming  from  an  ancestor,  and 
is  not  touched  by  section  21. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  been  held  that  the  Sense  of  word 
word  "  ancestor  "  is  not  to  be  construed  in  its  strict  sense  *"*^ 
and  that  a  younger  brother  may  be  the  ancestor  of  his  elder 
brother.    Thus,  E.  P.  purchased  certain  lands,  and  died  in- 
testate, leaving  I.  P.  and  J.  P.  his  sons  and  heirs,  and  R.,  his 
widow,  married  again.    Before  birth  of  issue  of  the  second 
marriage,  I.  P.  died  intestate,  and  without  issue ;  J.  P.  in- 
herited to  him,  and  afterwards  died  intestate  without  issue. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  issue  of  the  second  mar- 
riage.    It  was  held  that  I.  P.  was  the  ancestor  of  J.  P., 
and  that  on  the  death  of  J.  P.  his  half-brother  took  the  The  half 
moiety  descended  from  I.  P.  (a).     It  must  be  observed,  how-  ^^**^ 
ever,  that  this  decision  was  not  on  such  sections  as  the  35th 
and  21st,  which  have  in  them  the  difference  of  language 
above  pointed  out,  but  on  a  clause  regulating  descent  in 
general  terms,  as  in  section  22,  and  the  language  was,  '^  when 
any  person  shall  die  intestate  having  title,  &;c.,  which  title 
.shall  have  come  to  the  intestate  by  descent,  devise,  or  gift, 
from  any  ancestor,  such  estate  shall  descend,  &;c." 

(o)  PrkkeU  V.  Parker,  3  Ohio,  394. 
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S^rtakem re-  There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section  a  mis- 
catan  in  the  take  in  referring  to  ancestors  in  the  plural.  The  American 
Statutes  refer  only  to  the  ancestor  from  whom  the  estate  has 
come,  and  whose  blood  is  requisite  in  the  half-blood  seeking^ 
to  inherit.  It  is  manifest  that  the  following  observations 
of  a  learned  American  judge  (whose  able  judgment  on  a  sta- 
tute very  similar  to  this  is  worthy  of  great  consideration) 
apply  with  additional  force  where  ancestors  generally  are 
referred  to,  instead  of  (as  in  the  case  before  him)  the  parti- 
cular ancestor  from  whom  the  estate  has  come.  He  sa^^s^ 
(a) :  "  soaring  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  remembering  only  that 
all  mankind  are  descended  from  the  same  common  parents, 
with  the  aid  of  genealogical  tables  sufficiently  extensive, 
and  of  a  herald  who  is  master  of  his  art^  the  blood  of  the 
first  purchaser  would  have  indeed  no  bounds  but  the  veins 
of  all  mankind "  (6),  The  question  before  the  court  was 
whether,  where  the  intestate  had  inherited  from  her  mother, 
who  had  inherited  from  the  intestate's  grandfather,  the 
half-brethren  of  the  intestate,  being  children  of  her  father 
Ab  to  blood  on  his  first  marriage  with  the  intestate's  sister,  could  inherit 
oM  p.    j^  preference  to  uncles  of  the  intestate,  brothers  of  her  mo- 


(a)  Doe,  d,t  Delaplaine  v.  Jonetf  3  Halstead,  340.  See  also  as  to  half-blood» 
and  that  "  the  blood  "  of  the  ancestor  indudes  his  relations  of  the  half-blood ;  2 
Pet  68;5  Whart  477;  2  Hals.  340;  14N.Y.  Rep.  235. 

(6)  Considering  the  statistics  as  to  illegitimacy,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  th* 
Boyal  College  of  Heralds,  and  Garter,  Lyon,  and  Ulster  Kings-at-anns,  though 
aided  by  genealogical  tables  extending  to  the  first  geological  p<rriod,  would  be 
baffled  by  many  a  bar  sinister,  and  the  stem  common  law  rule,  gut  ex  damnaia 
coUu  ruucuntur  inter  libtrot  non  compuUntur,  Blackstone  states,  as  such  "  have 
no  legal  ancestors,  they  can  have  no  collateral  kindred/'  indeed,Jie  says,  "  they 
have  no  blood  in  them,"  which  remark  is  considerably  opposed  to  the  unlimited 
amount  above  ascribed  to  a  first  purchaser  by  the  learned  American  Judge  ;  a 
purchasing  bastard,  nufiius  JUitis,  being  necessarily  a  first  purchaser.  The  cun> 
sequence  is,  so  many  purchasing  bastards  there  have  been,  so  many  persons  are 
there,  who  according  to  the  common  law,  as  regards  descent  and  blood  relation- 
ship, occupy  the  position  of  our  first  parents ;  they  "have  no  legal  ancestors, 
they  can  have  no  collateral  kindred."  On  an  escheat,  also,  at  common  law,  in 
^e  case  of  an  attainted  felon,  "  the  channel  which  conveyed  the  hereditary 
blood  from  his  ancestor  to  him,  is  not  only  exhausted  for  the  present,  but  to> 
tally  dammed,  and  rendered  impervious  for  the  future,**— 2  BlackstonjB,  264. 
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ther.  The  Court  held  that  the  blood  relationship  of  the 
half-blood  to  the  intestate's  mother  could  be  made  out  by 
tracing  back  to  her  father,  the  common  ancestor. 

In  the  same  case  also  one  learned  Judge  said :  ''  if  it  be 
answered  that  the  half-blood  must  not  look  back  so  far  as 
Adam  or  Noah,  it  is  all  I  want,  for  then  some  restriction  is 
admitted  to  be  implied,  and  the  only  dispute  will  be  what 
that  restriction  is.  I  contend  for  the  restriction  of  proxi- 
mity as  established  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Act  concerning 
descents ;  such  is  a  legal  restriction,  and  will  make  the  pro- 
viso (excluding  the  half-blood  not  of  the  blood  of  the  ances- 
tor.— Eds.)  yield  us  a  sensible  and  a  practicable  rule," 

Under  a  statute  directing  that  the  "estate  shall  go  to  the 
kin  next  to  the  intestate,  of  the  blood  of  the  person  from 
whom  such  estate  came  or  descended ''  to  the  intestate,  it 
was  held  that  a  father  is  of  the  blood  of  his  daughter  within 
the  Act,  and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  intestate  would 
take  an  estate  descended  to  the  intestate  from  her  mother, 
to  the  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother  (a). 

By  section  36,  on  failure  of  heirs  under  the  preceding  s.  36,  on  fail- 
rules,  the  inheritance  is  to  descend  to  the  next  of  kin  under  the ndesun- 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  (6).  DUMbutil 

Section  37,  in  providiiig  that  an  estate  shall  descend  to  §^37^nuig 
more  than  one  as  tenants  in  common,  virtually  abolishes  ^f®^^*'*^®^* 

'  -^  parcenary. 

descent  in  co-parcenary. 

Section  40  expressly  excepts  estates  vested  in  trustees.  S.  40,  estai 

\rPflfcAn    \T\  \  i    ' 

The  whole  inconvenience  of  partible  inheritances  in  making  trustees  ex-    \  >^ 
a  title,  would  result  without  any  benefit,  if  the  Act  had  not  Se  Act.*^"* 
excepted  these  estates.    The  interests  of  the  cestuis  qui 
trust,  however,  under  section  19,  will  descend  under  the 
Act. 

The  provisions  of  sections  41,  42,  43,  44  shew  the  neces-  Ss.  41. 42, 43, 

44,  precaution 


(a)  Cole  V,  SaUeff,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  562 ;  see  also  as  to  blood  relationship,  Gard- 
ner ▼.  CoUmt,  2  Peters,  58  ;  Chaplin  v.  Baldwin  y  1  Paige,  ante,  p.  476 ;  and  as 
to  ancestral  estates,  see  remarks  under  s,  21.       (6)  Poet,  p.  495. 
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requisite  on     sitv  of  precaution  and  enquiry  as  to  advancement  on  pur- 

purchase  from 

<x>-heir.  chase  from  one  claiming  as  co-heir. 

Hfew  York  These  sections  are  those  of  the  New  York  Revised  Act 

(a),  with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  does  not  require  any 
writing  as  evidence  of  the  advancement.  The  Statute  of 
Distributions  has  somewhat  similar  provisions,  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained. 

American  de-     Under  the  Statutes  of  Descent  and  of  Distribution  of  Per- 

•   •   

sonalty  (6)  in  New  York,  the  rule  required  by  equity,  and 
that  intended  by  the  statutes,  is,  that  advancement  made  by 
real  estate  should  go  first  against  real  estate  descended,  and 
be  charged  on  the  shares  of  heirs,  and  against  those  who 
represent  those  shares ;  while  on  the  other  hand  advance- 
ments made   in   personal   estate,  or  money,  should  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  distribution  of  the  personalty,  and  be 
charged  on  the  next  of  kin  as  such  and  on  the  shares  which 
they  represent  (c). 
Do  these  sec-       It  would  seem  that  these  sections  will  not  apply  unless 
«xMp*  m  case  there  be  a  total  intestacy.    The  Act  speaks  of  the  child  of 
^totalmtes-  ^^  intestate,  and  in  strictness  a  person  cannot  be  said  to  die 
intestate  if  there  be  a  wiU,  though  part  of  his  property  be 
undisposed  of.     The  decisions  under  the  Statute  of  Distri- 
butions (d)  and  under  the  New  York  Act  (e)  go  to  shew  that 
short  of  total  intestacy  these  sections  do  not  apply. 
Bo  they  ex>         The  Act  speaks  of  the  child  of  an  intestate  being  advanced, 
<Sidren*?^  '  ^^^^  ^^'  Chancellor  Kent  does  not  consider  it  as  quite  dear 
that  this  would  extend  to  a  grandchild,  or  rather  as  regards 
the  American  Acts  he  says  that  "  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  statutes  had  been  more  explicit,  and  not  have  imposed 
on  the  courts  the  necessity  of  extending  by  construction  and 
equity  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  child,'  so  as  to  exclude  a 


(a)  See  ante,  p.  469,  as  to  this  Act.  {b)  2  Rev.  Stat.  N.  Y.,  p.  97  ;  see  ed.  by 
Denio  and  Tracey,  at  Osgoode  Hall,  vol.  2,  p.  283.  (c)  Supreme  Court,  Peny 
T.  Dayton,  31  Barb.  619;  AbboU^s  Digest,  vol  6,  p.  6.  {d)  See  Wm'k.  Exn., 
7th  ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  1499,  poti  p.  491.  (e)  5  Paige,  4M ;  Thompson  v.  Carmiehaeiy 
3  Sandf.  Ch.  120 ;  4  Kent  Com.  11th  ed.  463 ;  Abbott's  Digest,  voL  1,  p.  35. 
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gr&ndchild  who  should  come  unreasonably  to  claim  his  dis- 
tributive share  when  he  had  already  been  sufficiently  set- 
tled by  advancement "  (a).  It  may  be  gathered,  however, 
that  the  impression  of  the  learned  Chancellor  was  that  the 
word  "  child "  would  extend  to  remoter  lineal  descendants, 
and  he  refers  to  authorities  as  in  favour  of  that  view  (b) : 
if  he  did  not  express  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject,  it 
was  probably  only  by  reason  of  the  language  of  other 
American  Acts  on  the  same  subject,8ome  of  which  expressly 
extend  to  descendants,  some  to  grandchildren,  and  some  to 
issue. 

On  questions  of  advancement  the  decisions  under  the  Sta-  Difference  as 
tute  of  Distributions  hereafter  referred  to  may  be  of  service,  ment  under 
as  also  those  of  the  State  of  New  York  (c) ;  but  in  applying  tributions, 
them  the  distinction  between  this  Act  and  those  must  be  ^^^  imd'this 
borne  in  mind.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  Statute  ot  Distribu- 
tions does  not  require  there  should  be  any  expression  by  the 
intestate  or  the  child  in  writing,  and  only  applies  to  intes- 
tate faiheTBy  nor  is  it  as  express  in  its  provisions  as  section 
44 ;  the  Act  of  New  York  also  does  not  require  writing  as 
evidence  of  the  advancement. 

The  following  remarks  as  to  advancement  under  the  Sta-  Advancement, 

^  Stat  of  Dis- 

tute  of  Distributions,  treated  of  in  Williams  on  Executors  tributiona. 
(d),  may  be  of  service : — 

"  The  fifth  section  provides  that  no  child  of  the  intestate, 
except  his  heir-at-law,  who  shall  have  any  estate  in  land  by 
the  settlement  of  the  intestate,  or  who  shall  be  advanced  by 
the  intestate  in  his  lifetime  by  pecuniary  portion,  equal  to 
the  distributive  shares  of  the  other  children,  shall  partici- 
pate with  them  in  the  surplus ;  but  if  the  estate  so  given  to 

(a)  4  Kent  Com.,  11th  ed.  463.  (6)  Wyth  v.  Blaekman,  I  Vee.  Sr.  196  ; 
SoyU  V.  HamiUonf  4  Vea.  437 ;  Dtcldtiaan  ▼.  Lee,  4  Watta,  82.  But  aee  the  con- 
atniction  in  willa,  Badcliffe  t.  Buckley,  10  Vea.  195 ;  Pride  t.  Fooka,  3  De  6.  & 
J.  262 ;  Lord  Orford  v.  ChurchiU,  3  V.  &  B.  59 ;  and  aee  alao  B.  S.  O.  c  106, 
a.  6,  and  c.  125,  a.  26.  (c)  Abhott*a  Digeat,  vol  1,  p.  35 ;  Kent  Com.,  voL  4, 
11th  ed.,  p.  46L    (d)  Wmc.  Exra.,  7th  ed.  vol  2,  p.  1498. 
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such  child  by  way  of  advancement  be  not  equivalent  to  their 
shares,  then  that  such  part  of  the  surplus  as  will  make  it  so 
shall  be  allotted  to  him  or  her. 

This  just  and  equitable  provision  has  been  also  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  coUdtio  bonorum  of  the  Imperial  lanv  ; 
which  it  certainly  resembles  in  some  points,  though  it  dif- 
fers widely  in  others :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
that  with  regard  to  goods  and  chattels,  this  is  part  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  London,  of  the  Province  of  York,  and  of 
the  sister  Kingdom  of  Scotland;  and  with  regard  to  the 
lands  descending  in  co-parcenary,  that  it  has  always  been> 
and  still  is,  the  common  law  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
hotch-pot  (a)." 

''  The  statute  takes  nothing  away  that  has  been  given  to 
any  children,  however  unequal  they  may  have  been :  how 
much  soever  it  may  exceed  the  remainder  of  the  personal 
estate  left  by  the  intestate  at  his  death,  the  child  may,  if  he 
pleases,  keep  it  all ;  if  he  be  not  contented,  but  would  have 
more,  then  he  must  bring  into  hotch-pot  what  he  has  before 
received.  This  manifestly  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Act,  grounded  upon  the  most  just  rule  of  equity,  equality. 

The  provision  in  the  statute  applies  only  to  the  case  of 
actual  intestacy ;  and  where  there  is  an  executor,  and  conse- 
quently a  complete  will,  though  the  executor  may  be  de- 
clared a  trustee  for  the  next  of  kin,  thev  take  as  if  the  residue 
had  been  actually  given  to  them :  therefore,  a  child  advanced 
by  his  father  in  his  life,  or  provided  for  in  the  will,  cannot 
be  called  on  to  bring  his  share  into  hotch-pot. 

If  a  child,  who  has  received  any  advancement  from  his 
father,  shall  die  in  his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  children, 
such  children  shall  not  be  admitted  to  their  father's  distri- 
butive share,  unless  they  bring  in  his  advancement ;  since, 
as  his  representatives,  they  can  have  no  better  daim  than  he 
would  have  had,  if  living. 

(a)  AnU  p.  264. 
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A  child  advanced  in  part  shall  bring  in  his  advancement 
only  among  the  other  children ;  for  no  benefit  shall  accrue 
from  it  to  his  widow." 

The  right  of  pre-emption  given  by  sections  45,  46, 47  and  j 
48  to  those  who  successively  would  have  taken  as  heirs 
under  the  former  law,  links  this  statute  with  that  of  William, 
and  with  the  common  law.  A  knowledge  of  the  old  law 
will  continue  necessary  to  a  certain  extent  for  this  cause 
alone,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  estate  of  trustees 
will  descend  as  before  this  Act  (sec.  40),  and  that  estates-tail 
are  not  within  its  operation  (sec.  22). 

The  Act  of  New  York  has  no  such  provisions  as  in  these 
sections,  but  similai*  provisions  exist,  or  existed,  in  some 
States  of  the  Union,  as  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
and  Maryland  (a). 

By  R.  S.  0. 107  an  innovation  is  made  on  the  former  law  in 
enacting  that  where  any  corporeal  or  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment Ih  vested  in  fee  simple  as  a  bare  trustee,  it  shall  descend 
to  the  legal  personal  representatives  of  the  trustee.  The 
case  of  a  bare  trustee  may  be  instanced  by  the  position  of 
one  who  has  ceased  to  have  any  duty  to  perform,  or  as  to 
whom  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  legal  estate  should  re- 
main vested  in  him ;  as  for  instance  if  the  estate  in  fee  were 
vested  in  a  trustee  in  trust  for  a  married  woman  for  her  life, 
but  for  her  separate  use  during  her  tlien  coverture,  and  after 
her  death  on  trust  for  A.  in  fee,  here  on  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band the  trustee  becomes  a  bare  trustee. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  give  a  suvimary  of  what  has  been  SommAry  of 
explained  as  to  the  present  law  of  descent.    Assume  the  intes-  sut^^ic^ 
tate  to  be  the  purchaser,  or  that  the  estate  came  on  neither  ^^'^ 
the  paternal  nor  the  maternal  side ;  the  estate  will  descend, 
first,  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  intestate,  and  those 
claiming  under  them  per  stirpes  or  per  capita  according  to 

{a)  See  Keni*s  Com.  vol  4,  Uth  £d.  p.  423,  n,  «. 
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whether  the  claimants  are  in  equal  or  unequal  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  as  before  explained ;  and  subject  to  the  law 
of  hotch-pot,  dower,  and  curtesy.  Failing  descendants,  it 
will  go  to  the  father.  If  there  be  no  father,  but  a  mother, 
and  brothers  or  sisters,  or  descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters ; 
it  goes  to  the  mother  for  life,  and  the  remainder  to  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  (including  the  half-blood)  and  descendants 
of  such  as  may  be  dead,  jper  stirpes  or  per  capita  according 
to  the  degree.  If  there  be  no  father,  or  brother,  or  sister,  or 
descendant  of  such,  it  goes  to  the  mother.  If  no  father  or 
mother ;  it  will  go  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  descendants 
of  such,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita  (including  the  half  blood) . 
Failing  descendants,  father,  mother^  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters ;  then  uncles  and  aunts  on 
both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  take,  and  their  descendants 
per  stirpes  or  per  capita  as  the  case  may  be.  Failing  the 
last  resort,  viz.,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  their  descendants,  the 
Statute  of  Distributions  governs. 

If  the  estate  came  not  as  above  supposed,  but  by  descent, 
devise,  or  gift,  from  the  father,  or  some  relative  of  the  blood 
of  the  father  (sections  31,  21),  it  will  still  go  as  above,  but 
the  maternal  uncles  and  aunts  will  be  postponed  to  the 
paternal  uncles  and  aunts,  and  their  descendants :  should 
the  estate  have  come,  however,  from  some  paternal  ancestor 
of  the  intestate,  it  would  seem  that  in  such  case  and  in  such 
case  only,  the  half-blood  on  the  maternal  side  would  be 
entirely  exclvded  (s.  35). 

If  the  estate  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the 
motlierf  i.e.,  by  descent,  devise,  or  gift,  from  her,  or  from 
some  relative  of  her  blood  (s.  21),  there  is  more  variance : 
thus  in  such  case,  failing  lineal  descendants,  if  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  (including  half-blood;,  or  descendants 
of  brothers  or  sisters  be  living,  the  mother  will  take  for  life, 
and  the  remainder  go  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  (including 
those  of  half-blood),  and  their  descendants;  but  if  the 
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mother  were  dead>  the  father  would  take  in  her  place  for 
life,  the  remainder  going  over  as  before ;  and  it  would  be 
only  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  mother,  brothers,  or  sis- 
ters, or  descendants,  that  the  father  would  take  absolutely- 
If  there  were  a  mother  and  father,  and  no  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  descendants,  then  the  mother  would  take  in  pre- 
ference to  the  father.  Failing  father,  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters ;  the  maternal 
uncles  and  aunts  and  their  descendants  will  take  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  on  the  paternal  side,  who  only  take  on  all 
others  entitled  as  above,  being  exhausted ;  and  failing  these 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  again  governs.  The  above 
presupposes  that  the  estate  came  from  some  relative  of  the 
blood  of  the  mother,  and  not  from  the  mother  or  other 
mcUemcd  ancestor ;  for  in  the  latter  case  apparently  the 
half-blood  on  the  paternal  side  would  be  excluded  (s.  25). 

In  any  event  the  right  of  dower  attaches,  according  as 
permissible  before  the  statute,  which  gives  the  descent  sub- 
ject to  such  claim.  Tenancy  by  the  curtesy  also  was  al- 
lowed. 

The  right  of  succession  to  personal  estate  under  the  Stat-  Right  of  sue- 

-^  cession  to  per- 

ute  of  Distributions  is  governed  by  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  10  soxudty  under 
explained  by  29  Car.  II.  c.  30,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  tributions. 
the  surplusage  of  intestates'  estates  (except  femes  covert, 
which  were  left  as  at  common  law)  (a),  shall,  after  the  ex- 
i^xxy  of  one  full  year  from  the  death  of  the  intestate,  be 
distributed  in  the  following  manner :  one-third  to  the  widow 
of  the  intestate,  and  the  residue  in  equal  propi>rtions  to  his 
children,  or  if  dead,  to  their  representatives,  that  is,  their 
lineal  descendants,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita,  according  as 
the  parties  are  in  equal  or  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity 
to  the  intestate,  in  like  manner  as  they  would  inherit  real 
estates,  as  before  pointed  out  in  treating  ss.  23  &  24.     If 

(a)  See  pott,  p.  497,  as  to  sucoenion  to  a  married  woman. 
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there  are  no  children  or  legal  representatives  subsisting, 
then  a  moiety  to  the  widow,  and  a  moiety  to  the  next  of 
kindred  in  equal  degree  and  their  representatives.    If  no 
widow,  the  whole  shall  go  to  the  children.     If  neither 
widow  nor  children,  the  whole  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  and  their  representatives ; 
but  no  representatives  are  admitted  among  collaterals,  fiair- 
ther  than  the  children  of  the  intestate's  brothers  and  sisters'. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  and  children  of  deceased  brothers  and 
sisters  will  take  per  stirpes  or  per  capita  according  to  the 
degrees,  as  they  would  inherit  real  estate  as  before  men- 
tioned under  section  29.     The  right  to  take  by  representa- 
tion among  collaterals  being  confined  to  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  a  son  of  a  deceased  uncle  will  not  be  entitled  to 
share  with  an  uncle  living,  nor  a  child  of  a  deceased  nephew 
with  a  living  nephew,  nor  a  grandchild  of  a  deceased  bro- 
ther of  the  intestate  with  a  child  of  a  deceased  brother  of 
the  intestate.     The  next  of  kin  are  to  be  investigated  by 
the  same  rules  of  consanguinity  as  prevailed,  according  to 
the  computation  of  the  civilians,  and  not  of  the  canonists, 
which  the  law  of  Elngland  adopts  in  the  descent  of  real 
estates,  because  in  the  civil  computation,  the  intestate  him- 
self is  the  terminuSy  a  quo  the  several  degrees  are  numbered, 
and  not  the  common  ancestor,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
canonists :  and  therefore,  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  father, 
succeeded  to  all  the  personal  effects  of  their  children  who 
died  intestate  and  without  wife  or  issue,  in  exclusion  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased.     And  so  the  law  still 
remains  with  respect  to  the  father ;  but  by  Statute  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  17,  if  the  father  be  dead,  and  any  of  the  children  die  in- 
testate without  wife  or  issue,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mother, 
she  and  each  of  the  remaining  children  and  their  represen- 
tatives, divide  his  effects  in  equal  proportions  to  each .    When 
the  father  takes,  he  takes  all  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother. 
If  there  be  no  parents  or  children,  or  descendants  of  children 
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and  the  nearest  surviving  relations  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  grandfather  and  grandmother,  the  two  former  will  take, 
though  all  are  in  the  second,  and  therefore  equal  degree. 
Grandfather  or  grandmother  will  exclude  uncles  and  aunts, 
the  latter  being  in  the  third  degree  ;  which  is  the  reverse  of 

• 

the  present  law  as  to  realty.  Great-grandfathers  and  great- 
grandmothers  share  with  uncles  and  aunts,  all  being  in 
equal  degree.  A  grandfather  on  the  father's  side  and  grand- 
mother on  the  mother  8  side  share  equally,  dignity  of  blood 
not  being  material.  Aunts  and  nieces,  uncles  and  nephews, 
being  all  in  the  third  degree,  are  equally  entitled.  Rela- 
tionship by  marriage  gives  no  title,  except  in  case  of  the 
wife  of  the  intestate.  Relations  by  the  half-blood  take 
equally  with  those  of  the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree. 

The  above  is  now  subject  to  an  exception  as  resrards  the  R.S.O.C.  126, 

**  *-  ^  as  to  separate 

separate  personal  property  of  a  married  woman,  under  Rev.  p'^p?'^  ^' 
Stat.  ch.  125,  by  s.  25  of  which,  such  property,  on  death  of  women, 
the  married  woman  intestate,  leaving  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren, will  go  as  to  one-third  to  the  husband,  and  the  residue 
to  the  children,  and  if  there  be  no  children,  then  it  will  go 
as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  so  the  husband  could 
acquire  the  whole  as  entitled  to  administration. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  as  pointed  out,  in  considering:  the  Comparison  of 

^  ®  descent  of 

various  sections  of  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  that  the  whole  realty  and  of 

succession  to 

course  of  descent  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  rules  of  personalty, 
.succession  to  personalty  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions ; 
that  the  foimer  as  well  as  the  latter  are  based  on  the  civil 
law,  and  the  claimants  take  much  in  the  same  order  and 
computation  of  degrees ;  and  where  claimants  do  not  take 
under  the  Statute  of  Distributions  equally  with  those  in 
the  same  degree,  the  same  exceptions  exist  under  the  law 
as  to  realty.  Thus,  father,  mother,  and  children  of  an 
intestate  are  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  him, 
vLs.,  the  first  degree;  but  an  exceptio.i  to  the  rule  that  all 
in  equal  degrees  share  equally,  exists  both  as  to  personalty 
32 
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and  realty  in  favour  of  the  children,   who  take  priority 
without  any  distinction  as  to  the  half-blood  (unless  in  case  of 
real  estate  which  has  come  from  a  lineal  ancestor,  section  35); 
and  in  each  case  they  and  their  descendants  ts^ke  per  stirpes 
or  per  capita,  according  to  whether  they  are  all  in  equal  or 
unequal  degrees ;  a  system  quite  unknown  to  the  common 
law.    Again,  failing  the  father  and  descendants,  the  mother, 
being  the  only  remaining  person  in  the  first  degree,  would 
have  taken  all,  but  by  the  Statute  of  James  (there  being^ 
no  widow),  she  is  to  take  an  equal  share  absolutely  with 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate,  and  their  children: 
and  the  Statute  of  Victoria  proceeds  on  the  same  principle, 
and  gives  the  realty  to  the  mother /or  life,  and  the  remain- 
der to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descendants.    As  to 
those  in  the  second  degree,  viz.,  grandfathers,  grandmothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  same  rule  and  the  same  exception 
to  it  exists  as  above  alluded  to ;  they  are  all  in  equal  degrees, 
and  yet  the  brothers  and  sisters  take  priority.     So  again, 
neither  as  to  personalty  or  realty  will  one  or  more  brothers 
or  sisters,  as  nearest  in  degree,  exclude  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  or  sister,  as  more  remote  in  consanguinity : 
no  distinction  is  made  by  reason  of  age,  sex,  or  blood  (unless, 
indeed,  as  to  the  latter  in  case  of  an  ancestral  estate)  :  and 
the  peculiar  mode  of  taking,  sometimes  per  stirpes  and  some- 
times per  capita,  pervades  both  systems,  and  applies  in  like 
cases :  there  is  also  the  same  law  of  hotch-pot  with  but 
trifling  variation.     The  rights  as  to  realty  of  the  widow  or 
husband  of  an  intestate  cause  no  great  variance,  at  least  in 
principle  ;  they  take  interests  in  the  realty  under  the  same 
circumstances  that  they  would  in  personalty,  though  the 
value  of  the  interest  may  differ.     Thus,  the  widow  by  ex- 
press reservation  of .  her  right  in  the  statute  of  Victoria, 
takes  her  dower  or  one-third  for  life  in  realty  ;  and  in  per- 
sonalty she  takes  the  same  proportion  absolutely  if  there  are 
lineal  descendants,  and  if  none,  then  one-half  absolutely 
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So  the  husband  might  take  under  similar  reservation  as  ten- 
ant by  the  curtesy,  the  whole  of  the  realty  for  life ;  whilst, 
as  to  personalty,  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  he  will 
under  Rev.  Stat.  eh.  125,  receive  one-third  ahsolviely,  and 
the  residue  will  go  to  the  children  in  the  same  manner  as 
personalty  of  a  husband  would  be  distributed  between 
widow  and  children,  and  if  no  children  he  will  take  all 
absolutely. 

The  variance  seems  chiefly  to  consist  in  this :  that  the  Variance, 
Statute  of  Victoria,  when  the  inheritance  is  derived  by  the 
intestate  from  a  relative,  gives  preference  in  certain  instances 
to  the  blood  of  such  relative,  as  may  be  exemplified  by  its 
excluding  the  half-blood  (if  the  estate  have  been  derived 
from  an  ancestor),  and  postponing  the  uncles  and  aunts  (if 
derived  from  a  relative),  on  the  side  on  which  the  inherit- 
ance is  not  derived ;  and  in  giving  also  the  father  only  a 
life-estate,  if  the  property  came  on  the  maternal  side,  where 
he  would  otherwise  take  the  fee :  whilst  a»  to  personalty  no 
regard  is  paid  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  property.  Again^ 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  are  excluded  as  to  realty, 
unless  they  can  take  under  s.  26 ;  whilst  as  to  personalty, 
they  are  only  postponed  to  those  in  the  same  degree,  viz., 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  share  in  the  same  class  with  those 
of  the  third  degree,  viz.,  uncles  and  aunts.  Furthermore, 
as  to  realty,  the  right  of  representation  is  extended  to  de- 
scendants  of  collaterals,  as  of  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and 
aunts ;  whilst  as  to  personalty,  it  extends  only  to  children 
of  one  class  of  collaterals,  viz.,  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  intestate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  sometimes  the  Statute  of  Victoria  sometimeB  a 
gives  a  life  estate  in  the  wJiole  and  remainder  over,  whilst  the  the  Swe  i^- 
Statute  of  Distributions  in  like  circumstances  give  only  a  ^Sn^'a^Sl^* 
proportion  or  share  of  the  whole,  but  absolutely :  the  prin-  JS^Tm  to 
ciple  still  LS  the  same :    the  same  parties  take,  and  are  per-  ^^— ^'  * 
haps  equally  benefited,  though  in  a  difierent  mode,  for  the  »**^«<«'y- 
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absolute  right  to  a  proportion  may  be  worth  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  life  estate  in  the  whole.  The  Statute  of 
Distribution,  dealing  much  with  personalty  qui  ipso  U8u> 
conaumitur,  could  give  no  life-estate,  such  a  dealing  ^with 
such  personalty  would  be  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  it  (a),  whereas  no  such  difficulties  present 
themselves  in  giving  a  life-estate  in  realty:  and  such  a 
course  has  the  advantage  over  giving  a  share  absolutely, 
that  the  estate  is  ultimately  preserved  more  entire.  The 
27th  section  affords  an  illustration  of  this ;  it  gives  the 
mother  an  estate  for  life  in  all,  whilst  the  Statute  of  Jame^ 
gives  her,  in  like  circumstances  (and  there  being  no  widow^) 
a  moiety  absolutely  in  personalty,  the  other  moiety  going  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate. 

Having  now  shewn  the  close  resemblance  of  the  present 
law  of  descent  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  it  remains  to 
remark  that  it  would  appear  we  have  as  to  realty  reverted 
to  a  ''restoration  with  some  refinements  and  regulations, 
of  our  old  constitutional  law,  which  prevailed  as  an  estab- 
lished right  and  custom  from  the  time  of  King  Canute." 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone  as  to  the  Stat- 
ute of  Distributions  (6). 

The  Descent  of  Estatea  Tail  is  unaffected  by  the  Statutes 
of  William  and  Victoria,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  for 
as  it  is  regulated  per  formam  doni  and  the  statute  de  donis 
conditionalilms,  and  as  descent  has  to  be  traced  to  the  first 
purchaser,  or  donee  in  tail,  the  common  law  maxim  seisina 
facit  atipitem  does  not  apply  (c),  nor  consequently  is  there 
any  exclusion  of  the  half-blood,  for  the  issue  in  tail  are  al- 
ways of  the  whole  blood  of  the  donee  (d).  Other  common 
law  rules  still  govern,  and  therefore  primogeniture,  and  the 
preference  of  males  to  females  still  prevail  in  the  case  of  an 

{a)  S«e  Wms.  Pen.  Prop,  as  to  the  rights  and  remedies  in  eqnity  of  one 
entitled  in  remainder  after  a  life  interest  given  in  chattels  which  ipto  utu 
non  eoniumuntur.    (6)  2  Black.  Com.  516.    (c)  3  Rep.  41.    {d)  8  T.  R.  2ia 
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estate  tail  general,  as  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  the  body. 
When,  however,  the  limitation  is  to  a  man  and  the  heirs 
male,  or  heirs  female  of  his  body,  the  descent  can  only  be 
traced  to  and  through  heirs  male  in  the  first  case,  and  heirs 
female  in  the  other ;  so  that  on  a  gift  in  tail  male,  if  the 
donee  die  leaving  two  sons,  and  the  elder  enter  and  die 
leaving  a  daughter,  the  second  son,  or  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  will  next  take. 

The  principles  of  the  feudal  system  governed  the  com-  ^°^f*™^**  •' 
mon  law  rules  of  descent.     'It  was  from  the  person  last  ous  grades  of 

desoent. 

actually  seised,  and  so  ready  and  present  at  the  call  of 
his  lord  to  render  the  feudal  services,  and  not  from  the  per-  Feudal  Sya- 
son  last  entitled  merely,  as  under  the  Act  of  William,  that 
descent  was  to  be  traced.  Again,  the  lineal  ancestor  never 
took ;  a  i-ule  founded  probably  on  the  feudal  principles  that 
the  ancestor  would  be  unfit  for  the  military  service,  on  the 
condition  of  which  the  estate  was  granted ;  it  was  only  by  a 
fiction  of  law  that  collateral  ancestors  were  allowed  to  take. 
So  also  the  strict  feudal  rule,  which  required  the  collateral 
heir  to  be  of  whole  blood  of  the  purchaser,  excluded  entirely 
the  collateral  kinsman  of  the  half-blood  as  heir  to  the  per- 
son last  seised.  Again,  attainder  so  far  corrupted  the  blood, 
that  descent  could  not  be  traced  from  or  through  the  person 
attainted  :  nor  was  this,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  harsh,  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  middle  ages,  when  fealty  and  allegi- 
ance were  all-important.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
necessity  of  many  of  the  rules  founded  on  the  feudal  sys- 
tem had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  such  rules  were  not  only  un- 
necessarily harsh  and  unjust,  but  unsuited  to  modem  times ; 
hence  the  changes  effected  by  the  Statute  of  William.  The 
implied  condition,  dum  bene  se  gesserit,  on  grant  to  the  vas-  Change  by 
sal,  had  no  longer  the  importance  it  had  in  feudal  times ;  Uam  in  feudal 
and  so  the  corruption  of  blood  consequent  on  attainder  was 
abolished.  The  importance  which  the  common  law  attached 
to  actual  possession  had  passed  away,  and  hence  the  more 


Changes  by 
Act  of  Victo- 


im. 
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just  rule  was  introduced,  of  not  excluding  as  the  stock  of 
descent,  the  person  last  entitled,  merely  because  he  did  not 
acquire  actual  seisin ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  the 
person  last  entitled,  was  sufficient  to  enable  descent  to  be 
traced  from  him  as  stirps,  unless  indeed  he  inherited.  Mili- 
tary service  had  ceased  to  exist  as  the  conditix)n  of  tenure  of 
an  estate,  and  with  it  consequently  was  abolished  the  rule 
excluding  the  lineal  ancestor.  So  again,  on  principles  of  na- 
tural justice  and  equity,  the  half-blood  were  not  excluded^ 
and  the  land  not  escheated  rather  than  the  half-blood  should 
take,  as  not  being  of  the  blood  of  the  pui*chaser,  but  such 
hal£-blood  were  favourably  admitted^to  the  inheritance. 

While  changes,  however,  were  effected  by  the  Statute  of 
William,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  by  no  means  so  radi- 
cal as  those  effected  by  the  Statute  of  Victoria :  in  fact  most 
of  the  common  law  rules  still  continued.  Thus,  the  law  of 
primogeniture  continued  among  males ;  the  pi^ference  also 
of  males  to  females ;  the  law  of  coparcenary ;  the  represen- 
tation by  lineal  descendants  ad  infinitum  of  their  ancestor, 
or  descent  per  stirpes;  and  the  preference,  to  a  certain  extent, 
given  to  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser,  since,  for  instance, 
if  the  person  last  entitled  inherited,  though  from  his  mother 
(the  purchaser),  the  heir  would  be  sought  for  on  failure  of 
lineal  descendants  among  the  maternal  in  preference  to  the 
paternal  line  of  the  person  so  last  entitled. 

During  the  third  period,  governed  by  the  Statute  of  Vic- 
toria, from  the  1st  January,  1852,  an  entirely  different  sys- 
tem will  be  found  to  prevail :  a  system  based  on  the  civil, 
instead  of  the  feudal  law.  Every  trace  of  the  latter  ceases 
to  exist  (except  a  partial  relic  of  the  preference  given  to 
the  blood  of  the  purchaser  in  cases  of  the  half-blood,  and 
uncles  and  aunts),  and  lands,  as  regards  their  descent,  are 
placed  on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as  chattels ;  primogen- 
iture is  abolished ;  females  take  equally  with  males  in  the 
same  degree  ;  descent  per  capita  prevails  in  the  place  of  de- 
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scent  per  stirpes  ;  the  half-blood  ajre  admitted  equally  with 
the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree  (unless  in  case  of  an  an- 
cestral estate,  and  the  half-blood  not  being  of  the  blood  of 
the  ancestor) ;  and,  as  though  the  more  fully  to  sweep  away 
the  former  law,  the  Statute  of  Distributions  is  to  govern  in 
cases  not  specifically  provided  for.  The  existence  of  each 
particular  system  during  the  three  epochs  into  which  the 
subject  has  been  divided,  may  be  referred  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  and  of  the  age  in  which  such  system 
existed  or  exists,  though  perhaps  in  that  respect  both  the 
Statutes  of  William  and  Victoria  might  have  been  passed  at 
earlier  periods. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.  • 

CONVEYANCES  BY  TENANTS  IN  TAIL,  UNDER  REVISED 
STATUTES  OF  ONTARIO,  C.  100. 

Necessity  for       *  CONVEYANCES  by  tenants  in  tail,  whereby  the  estate  tail, 
^mecmode    ^^^  ^^  estates  to  take  effect  after,  or  in  defeasance  of  the 
oo^^**fine  or  samc,  are  barred,  are  governed  now  solely  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  100. 
warranty.        Before  considering  this  statute,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  former  mode  of  bar 
by  levying  a  fine,  or  the  suffering  a  recovery,  or  by  warranty  ; 
not  so  much  because  these  modes  ever  prevailed  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  Province  (in  fact  there  are  but  one  or  two 
records  of  fines  at  Osgoode  Hall),  as  for  the  reasons  that  the 
former  modes  elucidate  the  present  mode  of  bar,  and  the  re- 
ports and  text  books  constantly  allude  to  warranties,  fines 
and  recoveries,  as  methods  of  conveying  not  only  estates 
tail,  but  also  many  other  estates  and  interests,  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  which,  therefore,  the  student  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  ignorant.     As  a  warrant  for  this  course,  more- 
over, there  is  the  sanction  of  a  very  learned  writer,  who, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  real  property  equalled 
by  few  in  his  time,  is  as  pre-eminent  as  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
himself  for  the  elegance  of  style,  and  the  originality  of  ex- 
pression, with  which  he  has  contrived  to  impart  that  know- 
ledge, and  "  place  a  polish  on  the  rugged  science  of  law."    In 
reference  to  the  English  disentailing  Act  he  says:      "This 
statute  consults  the  old  law,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  appre- 
ciate or  expound  its  provisions  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  settlement,  and  an  acquaintance,  more  intimate, 
with  those  assurances  which  the  statute  has  superseded; 
with  their  various  uses  and  modes  of  operation,  their  learn- 
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ing,  and  their  language  (a)."  We  have,  however,  very  much 
abridged  the  text  of  the  learned  commentator,  as  also  the 
remarks  made  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.' 

'  The  principles  of  the  law  relating  to  warranties  were  Warrantiw, 

^  ®  how  abolished. 

never  clear  (6);  and  as  by  9  Vic.  c.  11,  and  R.  S.  O.  c.  100, s. 
2,  all  warranties  by  tenants  in  tail  are  abolished,  and  the 
statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1  (R  S.  0.  s.  61)  deprived  a  warranty 
of  the  power  to  defeat  a  right  of  entry  or  action,  and  by  s. 
78  deprived  also  the  party  wbhing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  the  warranty,  of  the  writs  requisite  so  to  do,  we 
shall  enter  but  shortly  into  this  matter/ 

By  the  feodal  constitution,  if  the  vassal's  title  to  enioy  implied  ww- 
the  feud  was  disputed,  he  might  vouch  or  call  the  lord  or  mon  law. 
donor  to  warrant  or  insure  his  gift,  which  if  he  failed  to  do, 
and  the  vassal  was  evicted,  the  lord  was  bound  to  give  him 
another  feud  of  equal  value  in  recompense.  And  so,  by  our 
ancient  law,  if,  before  the  statute  of  quia  emptoreSj  a  man 
eneofied  another  in  fee,  by  the  feodal  verb  dedi,  to  hold  of 
himself  and  his  heirs  by  certain  services,  the  law  annexed  a 
warranty  to  this  grant,  which  bound  the  feofibr  and  his  heirs, 
to  whom  the  services  (which  were  the  consideration  and 
equivalent  for  the  gift)  were  originally  stipulated  to  be 
rendered.  '  It  was  on  these  principles  that  the  word  "  grant" 
in  a  conveyance  in  fee  was  supposed  to  imply  a  covenant  for 
title ;  but  all  doubt  on  that  point  is  removed  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  By  R.  S.  o.  c 

_,-  _  ,  _  ,  „  98,  a  g^nt  or 

98,  s.  6,  which  enacts  that  neither  the  word  "  grant     nor  exchiuige 
"exchange  "  shall  create  any  warranty,  or  right  of  re-entry,  ranty  or  right 
or  covenant  by  implication,  unless  where  so  enacted  by  ^  "*®'*"y- 
statute.     The  Provincial  Act  leaves  to  the  word  "give"  its' 
former  eficct ;  whilst  the  Imperial  statute  8  &  9  Vic.  c.  106,  j    ;  ^ 
to  much  the  same  efiect  as  the  Provincial  statute  extends  to 
such  word  as  well  as  to  "  grant"  and  "  exchange." '    And  so 
even  at  this  day,  on  a  gift  in  tail  or  lease  for  life  rendering 

(a)  Hayes  on  Conveyancing,  5  ed.  p.  13L       (6)  1  WiU.  73  per  Willes,  C.  J. 
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rent,  the  donor  or  lessor  (to  whom  the  rent  is  payable),  are 
Word(feTO«c  Abound  to  warrant  the  title  (a).     'The  word  "  demise"  in  a 
nant  for  quiet:  lease  implies  a  covenant  during  continuance  of  the  lessors 
'  title  for  quiet  enjoyment  against  all  the  world,  unless  such 
covenant  by  implication  be  taken  away  by  an  express  cove- 
^  nant  as  to  the  enjoyment  (6). 
Express  *  As  stated  by  Blackstone,  (c)  a  tenant  in  tail  in  possession 

might  *  without  the  forms  of  a  fine  or  recovery,  in  some  cases 
--<  make  a  good  conveyance  in  fee  simple  by  superadding  a 

wammty  to  his  grant,  which  barred  his  own  issue,  and  such 
of  his  heirs  as  were  in  remainder  or  reversion. 
Fines.  A  fi/ae  was  one  of  those  methods  of  transferring  estates  of 

freehold  by  the  common  law,  in  which  livery  of  seisin  *  was* 
not  necessary  to  be  actually  given;  the  supposition  and 
acknowledgment  thereof  in  a  court  of  record,  however  fic- 
titious, inducing  an  equal  notoriety.  But,  more  particularly, 
a  fine  may  be  described  to  *  have  been*  an  amicable  compo- 
sition or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by 
leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices ;  whereby  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion became,  or  'were'  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of  one 
of  the  parties.  In  its  original,  it  was  founded  on  an  actual 
suit,  commenced  at  law  for  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land 
or  other  hereditaments  ;  and  the  possession  thus  gained  by 
such  composition  was  found  to  be  so  sure  and  effectual,  that 
fictitious  actions  were  every  day  commenced,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  same  security. 

A  fine  is  so  called  because  it  puts  an  end^  not  only  to  the 
suit  thus  commenced,  but  also  to  all  other  suits  and  contro- 
versies concerning  the  same  matter. 


(a)  Davidson  Concise  Free  26.  (6)  ^nte,  p.  367. 

(c)  Vol.  2,  pp.  302,  303,  and  as  published  in  the  first  edition  p.  327  of  this 
work.    See  further  as  to  warranties,  372  A.  by  Butler,  n.  2  by  Hovenden. 

(  )  Express  warranties  in  a  deed  were,  to  the  effect  that  the  oonve3dng  party 

would,  for  himself,  and  his  heirs  forever,  warrant  the  lands  to  the  grantee  and 

his  heirs ;  such  forms  were  used  occasionally  in  old  deeds  of  conveyuioe  in  this 
Province. 
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The  mode  of  levying  a  fine  was  as  follows :  1.  The  party  Mode  of  levy- 
to  whom  the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  commenced  an  action 
at  law  4gainst  the  other,  generally  by  a  writ  of  covenant 
reed,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a  supposed  agreement  or 
covenant  that  the  one  should  convey  the  lands  to  the  other 
on  breach  of  which  agreement  the  action  was  brought.  *  This 
is  one  of  the  writs  expressly  named  and  abolished  by  4  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  1,  R.  S.  O.,  c.  51,  together  with  other  real  and  mixed 
actions.' 

2.  Then  follows  the  leave  to  agree  the  suit,  **  lioeTitia  con- 
cordandi*'  for  the  defendant  knowing  himself  to  be  wrong 
was  supposed  to  make  overtures  to  the  plaintiff,  who  accepts 
them. 

3.  Next  comes  the  concord,  or  agreement  itself;  which 
'was'  usually  an  acknowledgment  from  the  deforciants  (or 
those  who  keep  the  other  out  of  possession,)  that  the  lands 
in  question  'were'  the  right  of  the  complainant.  And  from 
this  acknowledgment,  or  recognition  of  right,  the  party  levy- 
ing  the  fine  is  called  the  cognizor,  and  he  to  whom  it  is 
levied  the  cognizee.  This  acknowledgment  must  'have 
been'  made  either  openly  in  Court,  or  before  certain  judges 
or  commissioners  bound  by  statute  to  take  care  that  the 
cognizors  be  of  full  age,  sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison. 
If  there  'were'  any  feme-covert  among  the  cognizors,  she 
'was'  privately  examined  whether  she  'did'  it  willingly  and 
freely,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husband.  'Our  statutes 
authorizing  conveyances  by  married  women  enjoined  till 
lately  similar  examination,  not  now  required.' 

By  several  statutes  still  more  solemnities  'were'  super-  ProciamatioD. 
added,  in  order  to  render  the  fine  more  universally  public, 
and  less  liable  to  by  levied  by  fraud  or  covin ;  '  among  other 
things  all  proceedings  were  directed  to  be  enrolled  of  record, 
and  read,  and  proclamation  thereof  made  in  open  court 
during  the  four  succeeding  terms.' 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  force  and  effect  of  a  fine.    The  Force  and 

effect  of  a  fine.. 
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common  law  is  very  forcibly  declared  by  the  Statute  1^ 
Edw.  I.  in  these  words.    "  And  the  reason,  why  such  solem- 
nity is  required  in  the  passirg  of  a  fine,  is  this :  because  the 
fine  is  so  high  a  bar,  and  of  so  great  force,  and  of  a  nature 
so  powerful  in  itself,  that  it  precludes  not  only  those  inrhich 
are  parties  and  privies  to  the  fine,  and  their  heirs,  but  all 
other  persons  in  the  world, '  termed  in  law  8trav(fer8 '  -who 
are  of  full  age,  out  of  prison,  of  sound  memory,  and  i^ithin 
the  four  seas,  the  day  of  the  fine  levied ;  unless  they  put  in 
their  claim/'     *  The  claims  had  to  be  made  and  prosecuted 
within  certain  specified  periods  with  allowances  for  dis- 
abilities, and  as  to  those  in  remainder  or  reversion  within 
five  years  from  their  becoming  entitled  to  possession.' 
Thejparties         But  in  order  to  make  a  fine  of  any  avail  at  all,  it '  vras ' 
£!7mu8t  have  necessary  that  the  parties  should  have  some  interest  or  es- 
tateS'/rw!     ^^  of  'freehold  (a)  by  right  or  by  wrong'  in  the  lands  to 
*^^'  be  affected  by  it  j  else  it  were  possible  that  two  strangers,  by 

a  mere  confederacy,  might,  without  any  risk,  defraud  the 
owners  by  levying  fines  of  their  lands ;  for  if  the  attempt 
'  were '  discovered  they  *  could '  be  no  sufferers,  but  only  remain 
in  statu  quo :  whereas,  if  a  tenant  for  life  levied  a  fine,  it 
""*-  /      was '  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  his  estate  to  the  remainder- 

>  man  or  reversioner,  if  claimed  in  proper  time.  And  thus 
much  for  the  conveyance  or  assurance  by  fine ;  which  not 
only  '  bound  '  the  grantor  himself,  and  his  heirs ;  but  also  all 
mankind,  whether  concerned  in  the  transfer  or  no,  if 
they  failed  to  put  in  their  claims  within  the  time  allotted 
by  law. 


Common 
recoveries. 


Their  nature. 


IV.  *  Another '  species  of  assurance  by  matter  of  record 
*  was '  a  com'mon  recovery,  I  am  now  to  consider,  first,  the 
Tiature  of  a  common  recovery,  and,  secondly,  its  force  and 
effect 

1.  And,  first,  the  nature  of  it.     A  common  recovery  is  so 


(a)  Davies  y.  Lowndes,  5  B.  N.  C.  172. 
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far  like  a  fine,  that  it  *  was '  a  suit  or  action,  either  actual  or 
fictitious  and  amicable ;  and  in  it  the  lands  '  were '  recovered 
against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold ;  which  recovery,  being  a 
supposed  adjudication  of  the  right, '  bound '  all  persons,  and 
*  vested '  a  free  and  absolute  fee-simple  in  the  recoveror.  A 
recovery,  therefore  '  was '  in  the  nature  of  an  action  at  law, 
not  immediately  compromised  like  a  fine,  but  carried  on 
through  every  regular  stage  of  proceeding. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  Edwards  to  be  tenant  ii^ 
tail  in  possession,  and  desirous  to  suffer  a  common  recovery,, 
in  order  to  bar  all  entails,  remainders,  and  reversions,  and  to 
convey  the  same  *in  fee-simple  to  Golding.  To  effect  this,. 
Golding  is  to  bring  an  action  against  him  for  the  lands ;  and 
he  accordingly  sues  out  a  writ,  called  d^prcecipe  quod  reddat^ 
In  this  writ  the  demandant  Golding  alleges  he  has  title,  and 
that  the  defendant  Edwards  (here  called  the  tenant  to  the 
p^XBci'pe)  has  no  title :  whereupon  the  tenant  appears,  and 
calls  upon  one  Morland,  who  is  supposed,  at  the  oiiginal 
purchase,  to  have  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant ;  and 
thereupon  he  prays  that  Morland  may  be  called  in  to  defend 
the  title  which  he  so  warranted.  This  is  called  the  voucher y 
vocatio,  or  calling  of  Morland  to  warranty ;  and  Morland  is- 
called  a  vouchee.  Upon  this,  Morland,  the  vouchee,  appears,, 
is  impleaded,  and  defends  the  title, '  and  afterwards  aban- 
dons the  defence.'  Whereupon  judgment  is  given  for  the 
demandant,  Golding,  now  called  the  recoveror,  to  recover  the 
lands  in  question  against  the  tenant,  Edwards,  who  is  now 
the  recoveree:  and  Edwards  has  judgment  to  recover  of 
Morland  lands  of  equal  value, '  to  descend  to  the  issue  in  tail 
on  the  former  title,'  in* recompense  for  the  lands  so  warranted 
by  him,  and  now  lost  by  his  default ;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  doctrine  of  warranty  mentioned  before.  This  is  called 
the  recompense,  or  recovery  in  value.  But  Morland  having 
no  lands  of  his  own,  being  usually  the  cryer  of  the  court 
(who,  from  being  frequently  thus  vouched,  is  called  the  com- 
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mon  vouchee),  it  is  plain  that  Edwards  has  only  a  nominal 
recompense  for  the  lands  so  recovered  against  him  by  Geld- 
ing ;  which  lands  are  now  absolutely  vested  in  the  said  re- 
coveror  by  judgment  of  law,  and  seisin  thereof  is  delivered 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.    So  that  this  collusive  recovery 
operates  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  conveyance  in  fee^imple, 
from  Edwards,  the  tenant  in  tail,  to  Golding,  the  purchaser. 
Double       The  recovery  here  described  is  with  a  single  voucher  only ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  with  double,  treble,  or  farther  vouchers, 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  require.      And  indeed  it 
'  was  *  usual  always  to  have  a  recovery  with  double  voucher 
at  the  least :  '  the  tenant  in  tail  first  '  conveying  an  estate 
of  freehold  to  any  indifferent  person,  against  whom    the 
prcecipe  was  brought,  *  who  was  a  mere  friendly  nominee  of 
the  tenant  in  tail,  and  was '  termed  tenant  to  the  prascij>e,  or, 
to  the  writ  of  entry  (See  Rev.  Stat.  100,  ss.  17, 18, 19) ;  and 
then  he  vouched  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouched  over  the 
common  vouchee.    For  if  the  recovery  be  had  against  the 
tenant  in  tail,  it  bars   only   such   estate  in  the   premises 
of  which  he  is  then   actually  seised;  whereas  if  the  re- 
covery be  had  against  another  person,  and  the  tenant  in 
tail   be  vouched,  it  bars  every  latent  right  and   interest 
which  he  may  have  in  the  lands  recovered.     If  Doe,  there- 
fore, be  made  tenant  of  the  freehold  in  possession,  and  Ed- 
wards be  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder,here  Doe  doth  first  vouch 
Edwards  and  then  Edwards  vouches  Morland,  the  common 
vouchee,  who  is  always  the  last  person  vouched,  and  always 
makes  default :  whereby  the  demandant  Golding,  recovers 
the  land  against  the  tenant  Doe,  and  Doe  recovers  a  recom- 
pense  of  equal  value  against  Edwards,  the  first  vouchee,  who 
recovers  the  like  against   Morland   the  common  vouchee, 
against  whom  such  ideal  recovery  in  value  is  always  ulti- 
mately awarded.     *  If  a  tenancy  for  life,  not  being  at  a  rent, 
or  other  freehold  estate  in  posseasion  preceded  the  estate 
tail,  then,  as  the  action  had  always  to  be  brought  against 
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the  first  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold,  the  tenant  in  tail 
could  not  without  his  aid  and  assent,  and  his  lending  him- 
self to  the  fictitious  proceedings  suffer  a  recovery.     Often 
this  aid  was  refused.     The  tenant  of  the  first  estate  of  free- 
hold thus  was  protector  of  the  ultimate  reversion  and  re- 1 
mainders,  if  any.    The  protectorship  of  a  settlement  under  Protectonhip 
the  Statute  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  protectorship  as  above. '    **    *°^* 
If,  however,  the  first  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold  was  a 
leasee  for  life  at  a  rent,  then  by  14  Geo.  II  c.  20,  those  en-  j 
titled  to  the  next  freehold  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion  1 
might  make  a  good  tenant  to  the  prascvpe  or  writ  of  entry  i 
as  defendant.     And  this  again  is  recognised  by  section  14 
of  the  disentailing  Act,  under  which  lessees  for  life  are  ex- 
cluded from  protectorship  of  the  settlement,  and  by  s.  16, 
the  person  next  entitled  to  be  protector  becomes  protector.' 

The  supposed  recompense  in  value  is  a  reason  why  the  Supposed  re- 

compense  to 

issue  in  tail  is  held  to  be  barred  by  a  common  recovery ;  for,  issue  in  tail, 
if  the  recoveree  should  obtain  a  recompense  in  lands  from 
the  common  vouchee  (which  there  is  a  possibility  in  con- 
templation of  law,  though  a  very  improbable  one,  of  his 
doing),  these  lands  would  supply  the  place  of  those  so  re- 
covered from  him  by  collusion,  and  would  descend  to  the 
issue  in  tail, '  and  would  be  assets ;  on  which  principle  a 
warranty  was  a  bar.*  This  reason  will  also  hold  with  equal 
force,  as  to  most  remainder  men  and  reversioners ;  to  whom 
the  possibility  will  remain  and  revert,  as  a  full  recompense 
from  the  reality,  which  they  wei-e  otherwise  entitled  to :  but 
it  will  not  always  hold  ;  and  therefore,  as  Pigott  says,  the 
judges  have  been  even  astuti  in  inventing  other  reasons  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  recoveries. 

2.  The  force  and  efect  of  common  recoveries  may  appear,  Force  and  ef- 
from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  an  absolute  bar  not  only  to  coveiy. 
all  estates  tail,  but  of  remainders  and  reversions  expectant 
on  the  determination  of  such  estates.     So  that  a  tenant  in 
tail  '  might'  by  this  method  of  assurance,  convey  the  lands 
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held  in  tail  to  the  recoveror,  absolutely  free  and  discharged 
^f  all  conditions  and  limitations  in  tail,  and  of  all  remain- 
ders  and  reversions.  But  by  statute  34  and  35  Hen.  YIII 
c.  20,  no  recovery  had  against  tenant  in  tail,  of  the  king  s 
gift,  whereof  the  remainder  or  reversion  is  in  the  king,  ahal, 
bar  such  estate  tail,  or  the  remainder  or  reversion  of  the 
Grown.  And  by  the  statute  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  20,  no  woman 
after  her  husband's  death,  shall  suffer  a  recovery  of  lands 
settled  on  her  by  her  husband,  or  settled  on  her  husband 
and  her  by  any  of  his  ancestors :  *  provisions  still  recognised 
by  sections  4,  5  and  6,  of  our  disentailing  Act.'  And  by  a 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  no  tenant  for  life,  of  any  sort,  can 
suffer  a  recovery,  so  as  to  bind  them  in  remainder  or  rever- 
sion, (a). 
I>eedfltoiead  *  Deeds  often  declared  the  uses  or  parties  to  be  benefited 
OT^eciare  the  |jy  ^jj^  ^^  qj.'  recovery  as  the  circumstances  might  require 

in  case  the  cognizee  or  recoveror  desired  limitations  other 
than  simply  to  himself  to  his  own  use.     If  made  previously 
to  the  fine  or  recovery,  they  were  called  deeds  to  lead  the 
uses ;  if  subsequently,  deeds  to  declare  them ;    as  for  in- 
stance to  the  use  of  the  recoveror  for  life,  then  to  A  in  fee.' 
Change  effect-     *  Notwithstanding  that  Blackstone  and  others  lamented  the 
nXt^^n''*  state  of  the  law,  it  was  not  till  the  statute  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c. 
^ii^Vhere.  7*»  ^^^^  »  change  was  effected  in  England,  nor  here  till  the 
^*"f^^^      statute  9  Vic.  c.  11.     In  fact  it  would  seem  that  there  was 

Wm.  IV.  c.  1, 

there  was  no    ^  time  in  this  Province  during  which,  so  far  as  regards  the 

power  to  bar  °  '  ° 

any  entail.  absence  of  all  power  to  unfetter  an  estate-tail,  and  bar  the 
reversioner  or  remaindermen,  we  had  retrograded  to  the 
period  between  the  passing  of  the  statute  de  donis  and  the 
decision  in  Taltariim*8  case  (6).     Doubts  have  been  expressed 


(a)  14  Eliz.  c.  8. 

(6)  That  this  was  as  above  stated,  appears  from  this,  that  as  explained  (p  504) 
the  virtue  of  a  warranty  was  taken  away  by  4  William  IV.,  ch.  1,  Rev.  StaL  c. 
103,  8.  10,  and  o.  51,  s.  75,  and  the  power  to  levy  a  fine  or  suffer  a  re- 
covery, which  could  only  be  in  a  real  action,  was  taken  away  by  4  Wm.  IV.  c 
1,  Rev.  Stat.  o.  51,  s.  75,  abolishing  all  real  and  mixed  actions  excepting  dower 
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as  to  whether  fines,  recoveries,  or  warranties,  ever  were  in  Fineeandre- 

covenes  ever 

force  in  this  Province ;  it  is  thought,  however,  the  writs  and  in  force  here? 
proceedings  requisite  to  their  validity  were  so  introduced 
with  the  English  law,  with  other  writs,  as  for  instance  the 
writs  in  dower;  in  fact  certain  of  them  were  expressly 
named  and  abolished  by  the  Provincial  Statute  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  1 ;  and  the  statute  9  Vic.  c*  11,  Rev.  Stat.  c.  100,  consti- 
tutes  as  protector  in  certain  cases  **  the  person  who  before 
the  4th  Wm.  IV.  would  have  been  the-proper  person  to  have 
made  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ  for  suf- 
fering a  recovery."  Warranty  clauses  were  not  uncommon 
in  Canada  in  old  deeds  and  lately  the  record  of  a  fine  was 
found  at  Osgoode  Hall,  in  a  case  in  which  the  title  actually 
depended  on  the  sufiiciency  of  the  fine.  If  these  proceedings 
were  never  more  general  here,  it  was,  it  is  imagined,  because 


apd  ejectment.  Thus  the  proceedings  requinte  to  adopt,  acoording  to  the  oircum- 
stancee  {pott  p.  520)  to  transfer  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee  simple  were  taken 
away,  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  Stat.  9  Vic.  c.  11,  that  the  power  so  to  transfer 
again  existed.  This  was  by  reason  of  the  Provincial  following  the  Imperial 
Legislature  partially  only,  and  without  sufficient  consideration  ;  the  Imperial 
Legislature  by  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  27,  s.  36  abolished  real  actions,  and  by  s. 
39  warranties,  but,  considering  the  effect  of  so  doing,  in  the  same  session  they 
passed  the  Disentailing  Act ;  our  Legislature  by  4  William  FV,  c.  1,  adopted  the 
Imperial  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV,  but  not  considering  its  full  effect,  omitted  to  pass  a 
Disentailing  Act  A  further  instance  was  giyen  of  a  difficulty  that  may  arise 
from  a  similar  cause  in  regard  to  Con.  Stat,  c  91.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  fines  and  recoveries  were  thus  abolished  by  the  Stat,  of  Wm.  ;  they  could 
only  be  had  in  actwU  suits,  for  the  Stat,  of  Fines  18  Ed.  I,  s.  4  provides  ex- 
pressly as  to  a  fine  that  it  shall  not  be  had  without  an  original  writ  issued,  and 
if  a  recovery  were  suffered  without  an  original  writ  it  was  voidable  (Cruise  Dig. 
voL  5,  ed.  4,  p.  273).  These  actions  were  real  actions ;  the  writ  which  issuedin 
the  suit  wherein  a  recovery  was  had  was  usually  the  writ  of  entry  in  the  nature 
of  an  astUe  tur  disteUin  in  the  poit.  Booth  R.  1,  Actions,  176  (Cruise  Digest 
tupra),  and  as  before  mentioned  (ante  p.  507)  that  whereon  a  fine  was  usually 
levied  was  the  writ  of  covenant  real,  both  which  writs  are  expressly  named  in 
the  Act,  and  abolished  with  all  other  real  and  mixed  actions  except  dower  and 
ejectment.  The  Legislature  on  passing  the  Disentailing  Act  would  appear  to 
have  considered  that  fines  and  recoveries  were  thus  abolished,  see  Rev.  Stat. 
a.s.  17, 18, 19  ;  they  did  not  abolish  them  by  that  Act,  though  Uiey  did  refer  to 
the  effect  of  a  warranty  by  tenant  in  tail  and^dedared  it  void,  s.  2  ;  in  fact  if 
these  actions  were  not  virtually  abolished  by  the  Stat  of  Wm.,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  they  are  abolished  at  all.  See  also  Hayes  Con.  p.  138,  as  to  the 
effect  of  abolishing  real  actions. 
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there  was  little  neoeasity  for  their  application ;  for  so  far  as 
regards  estates-tail,  there  were  but  few  created ;  and  as  re- 
gards conveyances  by  married  women  of  the  lands  of  which 
they  were  seised,  and  their  contingent  right  to  dower,  which 
in  England  were  affected  by  fine,  our  legislature  in  early 
times  provided  different  modes  of  assurance :  still  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  43rd  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  enabling  manied 
women  to  convey  their  real  estate,  recites  that  no  express 
provision  was  then  made  for  levying  lines  in  this  Province.' 
'  The  statute  9  Vic  c.  11,  B.  S.  0.  c.  100,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Imp.  Stat.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered (a). 

toUoii!"***^'*  Sec.  1  interprets  the  various  words  and  expressions  used 
in  the  Act. 

S.  3  givw  Sec,  3,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  to  actual  tenants  in  tail 

power  to  bar  ,     ,  ^ 

ontail.  (in  which  term  is  included  by  s.  1,  tenants  whose  estates  are 

divested  and  turned  to  a  right)  greater  power  than  they 
theretofore  possessed ;  for  a  tenant  in  tail  in  contingency,  or 
one  whose  estate  by  some  previous  act,  as  by  feoffment  of 
his  ancestor  or  discontinuance  (6),  was  divested,  though  not 
barred,  could  not  have  suffered  a  recovery.  It  is  not  only 
the  issue  in  tail  who  can  be  barred,  and  all  estates  to  take 
effect  after  the  determination  of  the  estate,  including  thus, 
remainders  and  reversions,  but  also  all  estates  to  take  effect 
in  defeasance  of  the  estate  tail ;  and  therefore  an  executory 
or  shifting  limitation  over,  after  an  estate  tail,  to  take  effect 
in  defeazance  thereof,  and  not  await  its  regular  determina- 
tion by  failure  of  issue,  can  be  barred  :  thus,  if  land  be  lim- 
ited by  way  of  use,  or  of  devise,  to  A.  in  tail,  but  if  B.  should 
return  from  Rome  to  B.  in  fee,  the  conveyance  of  A.  under 
the  statute  will  defeat  the  executory  interest  or  estate ;  and 
this  was  so  before  the  statute  on  a  recovery  suffered  by  A 
(c).    The  saving  clause,  and  subsequent  excepting  clauses, 

(a)  See  the  Statute  in  the  Appendix.         (6)  AnU,  p.  418.    (c)  Soff.  Stirt. 
193 ;  Hayes'  Convg.  135. 
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wiU  be  presently  considered.  The  hax  to  the  issue  in  tail 
&nd  those  in  remainder  or  reverHion,by  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions, has  been  considered  in  treating  of  that  statute. 

The  mode  of  conveyance  requires  careful  attention,  for,  as 
presently  shown«  defects  are  incutable  by  the  aid  at  least  of 
A  court  of  equity.' 

'  Sep.  29  requires  that  every  disposition  shall  be  by  deed,  s*  89^od«of 

QlffpOHUOB* 

and  shall  not  rest  merely  in  contract,  though  evidenced  by 
deed,  whatever  the  consideration:  still,  as  afterwards  ex- 
plained (a),  a  contract  or  imperfect  conveyance  by  the  ten- 
ant may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit  for  specific  per- 
formance against  him,  though  not  against  his  issue.  The 
exclusion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  rectify 
errors  and  otherwise  under  this  and  sea  36  is  treated  of 
under  that  section.  The  conveyance  by  a  married  woman  Mwriod 
tenant  in  tail,  has  to  conform  as  to  concurrence  therein  of 
her  husband  and  otherwise  with  Rev.  Stat  c.  127,  as  to  con- 
veyances by  married  women.  Again,  every  disposition  by 
the  tenant  has  to  be  made  by  some  one  of  the  assurances 
(not  being  a  will)  by  wl^ch  he  could  have  disposed  of  the 
property,  "if  his  estate  had  been  an  estate  at  law  in  fee 
simple  absolute,"  instead  of  a  fee  taU :  Mr.  Hayes  (6)  says  the 
words  of  the  statute  must  be  thus  interpreted ;  '*  as  if  an 
estate  in  fee  absolute  occupied  the  very  place  of  the  estate 
tail."  The  nature  of  the  conveyance  depends  as  well  on  the 
nature  of  the  property  or  subject  to  be  affected,  as  on  the 
quantity  of  interest  or  estate  therein  :  thus,  if  the  subject  be 
incorporeal,  as  a  rent  charge,  though  the  tenant's  estate  in 
it  be  immediate,  or,  if  the  subject  be  corporeal,  and  the  ten- 
ant's estate  in  it  be  not  immediate,  as  a  contingent  remain- 
der, the  conveyance  should  not  be  by  way  of  lease  and  re- 
lease, which,  as  such,  in  the  first  case  would  be  ineffectual, 
and  in  the  latter  case  at  least  inappropriate,  to  pass  the 

(a)  jNMt,  528,  n.  ft.        (6)  GoDTg.  5  ed.  166. 
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estate,  if  a  fee  simple  absolute  occupied  the  place  of  the  fee 
tail.    Again,  to  the  sufficiency  of  an  assignment  of  a  inere 
equitable  interest   recognisable  .only  in   equity   (a),   as   a 
general  rule,  any  form  of  words  or  instrument  for  valid 
consideration   sufficient  to*   shew   the   intent  will  suffice, 
and  the   technical  rules    which    would  govern  the  con- 
veyance at  law  in  case  the  interest  conveyed  had  been  a 
legal  instead  of  an  equitable  estate  will  not  prevail ;  but 
this  will  not  hold  good  now  in  cases  coming  within  this  sec- 
tion :  thus,  if  lands  are  limited  to  the  use  of  A.  in  fee  in  trust 
for  B.  in  tail  with  remainders  over,  a  disposition  in  fee  by 
A.  of  his  equitable  estate  tail  in  order  to  operate  under  the 
statute  at  least  (6),  as  a  conveyance  of  the  equitable  fee 
simple,  must  not  only  be  by  deed,  but  by  such  a  deed,  and 
so  worded,  as  would  suffice  at  law,  and  "  by  which  such 
tenant  in  tail  could  have  made  the  disposition  if  his  estate 
were  an  estate  at  law  in  fee  simple  absolute,"  instead  of  a 
mere  equitable  estate  tail.     In  every  case  since. the  Stat.*  14 
&  15  Vic,  Rev.  Stat.  Orit.  c.  98  s.  2,  by  which  corporeal  as 
well  as  incorporeal  hereditaments  lie  in  grant,  it  will  be  safer 
in  all  cases  to  adopt  that  mode  of  conveyance,  as  it  has  a 
broader  effect  than  any  other  (e).' 
S.  30,  regiitry      <  Sec,  80.     No  assurancc  by  the  tenant  operates  under  this 
Act  unless  registered  within  six  months  after  execution ;  but 
although  not  so  registered  it  will  take  effect  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  would  be  valid  at  common  law,  and  so  pass  the 
life  estate  of  the  tenant  in  tail  (d).    Leases  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years  from  the  date,  or  from  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months  from  date,  whereon  a  rack-rent,  or 
five-sixths  of  a  rack-rent  is  reserved,  are  excepted  from 
necessity  of  repstry.    This  varies  from  the  Registry  Act  as 
regards  the  necessify  of  registry  of  a  lease,  in  this,  that  the 
latter  is  silent  as  to  the  rent,  and  requires  to  obviate  the 

(a)  Ante,  ■.  343.     (b)  See  post,  528,  n.  &.,  as  to  enforcing  a  valid  conveyaaoe. 
(c)  AnU,  s.  317,  p.  353.     [d)  Dumble  v.  Joknton,  17,  C.  P.  U.  C.  9. 


purpose. 
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necessity  of  registry  that  actual  possession  go  with  the  lease. 
The  Imp.  Act,  s.  74,  enacts  expressly  that  the  instrument, 
when  enrolled  in  Chancery  (for  which  here  registry  is  sub- 
stituted) shall  relate  back  as  to  its  effect  to  the  time  of  ex- 
ecution, on  which  head  our  statute  is  silent  (a).' 

'Sec.  9  relates  to  dispositions  for  a  limited  purpose:  it  can  be  Sec-  ?.  Dja- 

*■  r      r  poaitiona  by 

understood  by  bearing  in  mind  that  when  a  mortgage  or  other  ^»y  of  mort- 

/  °  ^   °  gage,  or  for 

conveyance  is  made  for  a  particular  purpose,  so  soon  as  that  other  limited 
purpose  is  accomplished,  then  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
in  equity  at  least,  the  property  conveyed,  or  what  may  be 
left  of  it  after  the  purpose  is  satisfied,  results  back  and  stands 
as  before  the  conveyance  made.    Thus,  in  the  simple  case  of 
a  mortgage  by  husband  and  wife  of  her  estate  without  more, 
the  resulting  interest  is  to  the  wife  as  her  property  ;  and 
so  also  it  would  have  been  with  a  tenant  in  tail  conveying  for 
some  limited  or  particular  purpose  in  exercise  of  a  power 
given  him,  the  resulting  interest  would  have  been  to  him  as 
tenant  in  tail ;  but  under  this  section,  if  tenant  in  tail  con- 
vey any  ftedwld  interest  (other  than  pour  autre  vie),  for  / 
any  limited  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  by  way  of  mortgage  (6),  1 
or  in  trust  to  sell  and  raise  a  sum  of  money,  the  beneficial  ' 
interest  results  to  the  tenant,  not  as  tenant  in  tail,  but 
absolutely,  and  discharged  of  the  entail  to  the  extent  of  the 


(n)  Would  the  instrumbnt  be  held  here,  after  registry,  to  oelate  back  to  its 
execution  by  analogy  to  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  which  is  inoperative  by  27 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16,  unless  enrolled,  but  when  enrolled  relates  back  to  its  execu- 
tion :  the  question  is  not  unimportant,  as  in  the  case  of  conveyance  by  a  rever- 
sioner tenant  in  tail,  and  rent  falling  due  between  the  time  of  conveyance  and 
registry.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  sale  re- 
lates back  because  it  is  a  collateral  act  required  by  statute,  and  theretofore  the 
instrument  was  perfect  without  it,  and  no  necessity  for  enrolment  arose  from  its 
nature  ;  whilst  in  the  conveyance  by  tenant  in  tail,  the  statute  which  creates 
the  right  to  conv6y,  makes  it  conditional  on  registry.    Shelford  St.,  357  n.  p. ; 

2  Ves.  St.  79. 

[b)  See  Be  DoUen^  4  Cha.  Cham.  Kepts.  36,  in  which  case  a  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  if  the  mortgage  provided  that  on  payment  it  should 
be  void,  instead  of  as  usual  in  £ngland  that  the  mortgagee  would  reoonvey  it.  It 
was  held,  however,  afterwards  that  the  statement  in  the  text  was  correct.    Be 

c.  Rep.  242. 
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estate  created,  notwithstanding  any.  intention,  express  or 
implied  to  the  contmry.  If,  however,  the  estate  created  and 
conveyed  be  pour  autre  vie,  or  for  years,  or  there  be  merely 
an  interest,  charge  or  incumbrance  created,  without  a  term 
of  years,  or  greater  estate  for  securing  the  same,  then,  such 
interest  charge,  or  incumbrance  in  the  one  case,  or  estate  in 
the  other,  will  bar  to  the  extent  only  of  satisfying  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created,  and  the  rasulting  beneficial 
interest  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  entail  (a)* 
Sec.  7.  Power      '  Sec.  7.  Before  thestatute,a  tenant  in  tail,  who  had  by  fine 

toienlarge  base  .       ^  ^  "^ 

fees.  levied  barred  his  own  issue,  but  not  the  remainder-man  or 

reversioner   (which  as  before  explained,  he  could  not    d'» 

absolutely  and  immediately  by  fine  (/>),  and  had  thereby 

converted  the  estate-tail  into  a  base  fee,  retained,  ami  the 

issue  in  tail  also  inherited,  the  privilege  of  defeating   the 

remainders  and  reversion,  by  consenting  to  be  vouched  in  a 

recovery.     This  section  provides  now  for  the  enlargement  of 

Sec.  24.  ^^^  base  fee,  and  the  defeazance  of  the  ulterior  estates  (c)  : 

S^Itector^L-    ^^^  ^^  there  be  a  protector,  then  by  sec,  24,  his  consent  will 

quiaite.  ^  requisite  to  enlarge  the  base  fee.'  . 

Sec.  28.  -    '  Sec,  28  provides  that  when  the  base  fee  and  the  remainder 

meeting  the  ^^  reversion  in  fee  meet,  the  base  fee  shall  not  merge,  but  be 
v^rXn^n^fee  ^^^^^  enlarged.  Some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  oi' merge r 
IteaA^oihems^^'^^^i^^^^^^  ^  appreciate  this  section  (seep.  250):  we  will 
merged.  ^qj.q  merely  state  that  by  the  operation  of  that  doctrine  as 

a  general  rule  when  two  estates  unite  in  the  same  person  in 
the  same  right,  the  lesser  is, merged  in  the  greater,  and  the 
effect  is,  that  such  pei-son  being  deemed  to  hold  thereafter 
under  the  greater  estate,  holds  subject  to  charges  or  incum- 
brances existing  therecm  at  the  time  of  merger,  and  can- 
not set  up  the  former  lesser  estate  which  is  merged  and  hixa 
ceased  to  exist,  as  a  shield  against  the  incumbrances.  In 
illustration  of  the  above  and  of  the  object  of  the  statute, 


(a)  Hayes' Convg.^184.  (h)  Ante,  p.  506  (c)  Hayes'  Convg.  185,  186. 
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let  118  first  take  a  case  before  the  statute.    Suppose  A.  to 
have  been  tenant  in  tail  with  reversion  in  fee  to  B.«  and  that 
B.  should  have  incumbered  his  reversion  to  more  than  the 
value  perhaps,  of  the  fee-simple  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  afterwards  A.  should  acquire  such  reversion 
so  incumbered  from  B.;  this  acquisition  would  not  prejudice 
A/s  estate  in  tail  or  his  issue ;  for,  as  presently  explained,  no 
merger  of  that  estate  occiurs  under  the  ordinary  rule,  by 
reason  of  an  exception  thereto  applicable  in  the  case  of  an 
estate  tail  being  owned  by  the  same  person  who  should  own 
the  remainder  or  reversion  in  fee ;  and  consequently  A.  or 
his  issue  might  enjoy  the  entail  as  long  as  issue  continued, 
^free  from  the  incumbrances.     But,  if  at  any  time  A.,  or  any 
of  his  issue,  tenants  in  tail,  instead  of  sifffering  a  recovery, 
.  which  would  have  been  the  proper  course  as  conveying  a 
nefw  fee-sim/pUf  created  a  hose  fee  by  fine  to  his  own  use  in 
fee^  then,  in  case  the  party  so  creating  such  base  fee  was 
then  entitled  to  such  incumbered  reversion,  a  merger  would 
take  plaoe ;  the  former  tenant  in  tail  would  hold  only  under 
the   reversion  in  fee,   and  as  such  subject  to  the  incum- 
brances ;  for  the  exception  preventing  a  merger  of  an  estate 
tail  did  not  extend  to  prevent  a  merger  of  a  base  fee.     An 
estate  tail  did  not  merge  in  the  reversion  in  fee  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statute  de  donis;  as,  if  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  by  acquiring  the  fee  to 
merge  the  estate  tail,  and  thus  bar  the  issue ;  but  the  same 
reasons  did  not  apply  to  prevent  a  base  fee  from  merging, 
there  being  no  issue  in  tail  to  be  protected,  the  base  fee 
going  to  heirs  general.    One  object  of  this  section  was  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  merger  under  the 
above  and  other  circumstances  ;  another  object,  was  to  pre- 
vent like  cpnsequences  in  cases  where  after  the  statute  a 
base  fee  only  should  be  created  by  some  disposition  to  be 
made  under  it,  and  the  person  entitled  to  the  base  fee  should 


\ 
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be  entitled  to  or  subsequently  acquire  the  remainder  or  re- 
version in  fee  (a).' 
ErtateinBtrict     '  Before  considering  the  office  of  the  pirateetor,  it  is  neces- 
how  foTiperiy  saty  to  Call  attention  to  the  nature  of  an  estate  in  dri<^ 
Mrred  and      Settlement,  as  also  to  the  modes  in  which  it  was  formerly  and 
^  ^    '        is  now  preserved  and  defeated.    Limitations  on  a  strict  set- 
tlement were  before  explained  (b) ;  we  will  therefore  here 
merely  state  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  has  always 
been  to  preserve  the  property  inalienable  for  as  long  a  period 
as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  particular  family  or  class  of 
persons  in  whose  favour  the  limitations  are  made ;  in  short, 
to  revert,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  state  of  the  law  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  the  statute  de  donia.    The  mode 
adopted  has  long  been  thus :  assuming  A.,  unmarried,  to  be 
the  person  in  whose  family  the  property  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  will  be  Umited  to  him  for  life,  with  remainders  to  his  first 
and  other  sons  unborn  successively  in  tail,  with  remainder 
over  in  fee,  and  trustees  are  interposed  to  preserve  the  con- 
tingent remainders  to  the  sons.    The  limitations  of  course 
will  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  as 
whether  A  had  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  sons  living,  for 
if  so,  they  will  not  be  made  to  take  in  tail,  but  for  lif  e>  with 
remainder  to  their  issue  in  tail.    The  above  simple  case, 
however,  will  serve  our  purpose ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  with 
reference  to  what  has  been  before  mentioned  as  to  the  mode 
of  bar  by  warranty,  fine,  or  recovery,  that,  prior  to  the  sta- 
tute, till  one  of  the  issue  next  entitled  in  tail  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  no  complete  bar  could  have 
taken  place;  for  the  tenant  for    life  could  not  by    war- 
ranty, or  fine,  or    recovery,  bar  those    in  remainder  or 
reversion;  at  least    a  fine  was  no  absolute    bar,  except 
by  non-claim ;  the  tenant  in  tail,  in  possession,  or  in  re- 
mainder, could  not  by  warranty  bar  his  issue  or  the  rever- 

(a)  Hayes  GonveyanciDg,  187.  (6)  AnU  p.  244,  ■.  17L 
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sioner,  nor,  if  in  remainder,  before  his  estate  came  into  pes- 
session  bar  remaindermen  ;  the  fine  of  tenant  in  tail 
in  possession,  though  it  would  bar  his  own  issue,  did  not 
necessarily  bar  the  subsequent  remainders  except  in  case  of 
non  daim,  and  the  fine  of  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder  did 
not  bar  them  even  by  non  claim  (a).  In  short,  the  only 
mode  by  which  an  indefeasible  fee-simple  could  be  created 
was  by  a  recovery  ;  and  to  efiect  this  it  was  requisite  that 
the  tenant  for  life  and  tenant  in  tail  of  full  age  next  in  re- 
mainder should  concur.  For  the  recovery  suffered  by  tenant 
for  life  alone  was  void  (p.  512),  and  no  recovery  could  be 
suffered  by  tenant  in  tail  alone,  as  the  tenant  for  life  was 
the  part/seised  of  the  freehold,  and  it  was  against  him 
therefore  only  that  the  necessary  proceedings  could  be  had, 
and  he  again  was  required  to  vouch  the  remainderman  in 
tail  on  a  supposed  warranty  :  the  tenant  for  life,  there- 
fore, protected  the  entail,  and  by  withholding  his  con- 
currence prevented  its  alienation.  A  protectorship  is  still  The  office  of 
preserved  by  the  statute  in  analogy  to  the  above.  It  will  be  the  analog  of 
observed,  also,  that  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  when  thepre^^ 
the  remainder  in  tail  became  an  estate  tail  in  possession,  the  ^,^^ 
tenant  in  tail  could  make  a  tenant  to  the  prc»npe,and,by  being 
vouched  in  a  recovery,  convey  a  fee-simpla  To  obviate  this 
power  of  destroying  the  entail,  the  usual  mode  was  for  the 
father  (the  tenant  for  life),  when  his  eldest  son  arrived  at 
full  age,  to  join  him  in  a  recovery  and  re-settle  the  property, 
giving  the  father  an  estate  for  life  with  remainders  for  life 
to  the  eldest  son,  and  in  tail  to  the  issue  of  such  eldest  son 
a  further  remainder  to  the  second  son  for  life,  remainder  in 
tail  to  his  issue,  and  so  on  with  each  son  m  ease  and  his 
issue.  By  these  means  the  power  of  defeating  the  entail 
was  postponed  for  one  generation  beyond  the  former  settle- 
ment ;  for  under  that,  the  eldest  son,  whilst  tenant  in  re- 

(a)  Hayes*  Gonvg.  139. 
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mainder,  could  have  by  fine  bound  his  own  issue,  and  when 
his  remainder  tame  inta  possession^  by  a  recovery  have 
barred  his  issue  and  all  remainders ;  but  under  the  re-set- 
tlement  he  and  all  his  brothers  in  esse  take  as  tenants  for 
life,  and  the  first  who  take  as  tenants  in  tail  are  grandchil- 
dren. This  is  the  mode  still  adopt'Od ;  the  re-settlement 
taking  place  by  means  of  a  conveyance  under  the  statute  in^ 
stead  of  by  a  recovery.' 
The  protector  '^'  ^^-  ^^^  protectoT  of  the  aettlement,  as  a  general  role, 
meSr  '^^^^  subject  to  exception  in  particular  oases,  is  the  person  to 
whom  is  given  by  the  same  settlement  creating  the  entail, 
the  prior  beneficial  estate,  or  the  first  of  several  piior  bene- 
ficial estates,  such  estate  being  still  subsisting,  and  not  less 
than  one  for  years  determinable  on  a  life  or  Uves,  or  a  greater 
estate,  not  being  for  years.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
prior  estate  must  be  aubaisting  and  under  the  aame  settle- 
ment ;  for,  if  created  by  some  other  conveyance  than  the 
settlement,  the  owner  will  not  be  protector,  and  the 
tenant  in  tail  is  not  restrained  from  conveying  a  fee  simple, 
or  exercising  the  other  powers  given  to  him  by  the  Act.  The 
ofiice  of  protector  subject  to  the  exceptions'under  ss.  17  &  18 
is  a  personal  one,  and  continiies  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tector should  cease  by  alienation  or  otherwise  to  be  owner 
of  such  prior  estate  ;  s.  15  also  expressly  excludes  assigns 
under  like  exceptions.  Thus,  if  the  limitations  be  to  A.  for 
life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  remainder  over  in  tail ;  although 
A.  should  convey  his  life  estate  voluntarily,  or  be  deprived 
of  it  by  his  bankruptcy  or  otherwise,  he  would  still  con- 
tinue  to  be  protector  for  his  life,  provided  the  life  estate 
formerly  his  continued  to  subsist ;  but  if  that  estate  should 
merge  or  be  surrendered,  and  thus  cease  to  sulmat,  A.  would 
cease  to  be  protector.  Thus,  if  the  life  estates  of  A.  and  B., 
being  both  legal  estates,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same 
person,  the  life  estate  of  A.  would  be  extinct,  and  he  would 
cease  to  be  protector.    If  therefore  A.  should  have  disposed 
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of  hiB  life  estate,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  procure  his 
consent  without  ascertaining  that  such  estate  is  actually 
subsisting ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the   legal 
owner  for  the  time  bein^B^  of  such  estate,  by  his  act  in  merg- 
ing or  surrendering  the  estate  to  deprive  A.  of  the  protec- 
torship, and  promote  B.  to  the  office.    The  ownership  of  a 
mere  equitable  or  benefieial  estate  will  qualify  for  the  pro- 
tectorship ;  it  is  not  requisite  the  estate  should  be  a  l^al 
one;  indeed  bare  trustees  by  s.  15  are  as  to  settlements  made 
after  1st  July,  1846,  expressly  excluded,  and  moreover  the 
word  "  estate  "  in  this  section  and  throughout  the  Act,  is  by 
s.  1.  made  to  extend  to  an  estate  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law. 
Thus,if  onany  settlementsubsequentto  1st  July,  1846,  (a)  lands 
be  limited  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  B.  in 
trust  for  B.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  C.  in  tail,  remainder  to 
D.  in  fee,  the  protector  would  be  B.  the  owner  of  the  equit- 
able estate,  and  not  A.  in  whom  the  legal  estate  is  vested  (6). 
This  is  a  variation  from  the  old  law,  under  which  the  trustee 
as  the  party  to  be  tenant  to  the  prsecipe  was  protector. 
One  of  the  grounds  for  excluding  a  dowress  as  protector* 
whilst  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy  is  admitted,  is  that  the  for- 
mer is  only  interested  partially,  viz.,  to  the  extent  of  one 
third,  whilst  the  other  takes  all,  for  life  (c)J 

*  Sec,  11.  When  several  are  owners  of  the  estate  constitut-  gee.  u.  Joint 
ing  the  office,  each  is  protector  as  to  his  share.'  owner*. 

'  Sec,  14  may  be  thus  exemplified  :  lands  are  settled  on  A. 
for  life,  with  power  to  appoint  and  lease  for  lives,  or  for 
years  determinable  on  lives,  with  remainder  in  tail,  and 
remainder  over  ;  A.  appoints  and  leases  under  the  power  to 
B.  for  life,  or  for  99  years  determinable  on  a  life,  reserving 
rent ;  here,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  appoint- 
ments operate  (c2),  the  estate  of  B.  inserts  itself  in  the  settle- 

{a)  See  remarkB  as  to  thii  date  under  as.  15  ft  191  (b)  Sngden  Statatet,  2  ed. 
215,  21S.  Hayea  con.  5  ed.  174.  (c)  lit  Hep.  of  Real  Prop.  CommksioneTS^ 
pp.  32, 33w    ((/)  Hayes  con.  5  ed.  vol.  2.  n.  to  Vnc  15,  and  ante  p.  509. 
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ment  prior  to  tiie  estate  of  A. ;  but  the  protectorship  15  by 
this  section  denied  to  B.  and  remains  in  A«  A  case  of  this 
kind  in  which  ihb  estate  of  B.  is  created  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  appointment  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
case  of  A  conveying  or  assigning  bis  estate,  in  which  latter 
event  B.  as  assignee  would  still  be  excluded,  not  under  this 
section,  but  under  section  15,  and  A  by  force  of  s.  10,  and 
not  by  force  of  this  section,  still  continues  protector  as 
further  explained  under  section  16/ 

*  Sees,  15, 17, 18, 19.  Certain  persons  are  excluded  from 
being  protectors,  as  lessees  at  a  rent  (see  ante  p.  511),  bare 
trustees,  heirs,  executors  and  alienees  save  those  excepted  (a)/ 


HiBtakesin  as.      (a)  It  nuiiy  be  proper  here  to  point  out  a  mistake  which  oocun  in  aeotioiB 
15  &  19.  15  ^  19  of  tiie  Revised  Act,  and  also  in  the  oorresponding  aectionfl  of  tiie  Im- 

perial Act,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  save  the  student  the  nseleoe  labour  of 
endeATooring  to  reconcile  thoee  eectionfl.    Section  27  of  the  Impeiial  Act  ezoepts 
the  case  thereafter  provided  for  of  trustees  under  a  settlement  made  on  or 
before  dlst  December,  1833,  the  day  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  whilst  sec- 
tion 31  which  intended  to  provide  for  the  excepted  ease,  provides  for  the  case 
of  a  settlement  made  before  passing  of  Act,  namely,  28th  August,  1833.    That 
this  is  a  mistake  is  clear,  but  the  effect  is  not  so  dear  ;  Sugden  (a)  and  Chitty ' 
(b)  quoting  Sugden,  saying  that  section  31  will,  in  connection  with  section  27 
be  extended  to  31  December  1833  ;  Hayes  (o)  and  Shelf  ord  (d)  adopting  the 
contrary  view.    The  like  mistake  has  been  carried  into  the  Provincial  Act,  ex- 
cept that  whilst  section  16  refers  to  1st  July  1840  (Ihe  time  of  ooming  into 
force  of  the  original  Provincial  Act),  section  19  refers  to  1st  January,  1834, 
the  period  when  the  st.  4  William  IV.  c,  1,  virtually  abolishing  fines  and  recover- 
ies came  into  force.    It  would  seem  that  the  Imperial  Legidature  when  they 
excluded  bare  trustees  from  being  protectors  still  desired  not  to  interfere  with 
existing  vested  rights,  and  not  displace  from  being  protectors,  trustees  who  as 
the  parties  to  make  the  tenant  to  the  pracipCf  were  such  under  s«^ements 
made  before  the  Act  shotild  come  into  operation  ;  when  therefore  they  excluded 
bare  tnistees  from  being  protectors  by  section  27,  leaving  by  section  22  (section 
10  Bevised  Statutes)  as  before  explained,  the  party  equitably  entitled  to  the 
estate  oonfecring  the  office  to  be  protector,  they  excepted  in  section  27  (exdud- 
ing  trustees)  cases  of  settlements  made  before  the  time  of  operation  of  the  Act, 
and  intended  by  section  3^  to  continue  trustees  as  protectors  under  settlements 
made  up  to  that  time.    It  was  just  they  should  be  so  continued,  and  necessary 
to  perfect  the  doing  so  (considering  section  27)  that  section  31  should  have  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  the  operation,  instead  of  the  time  of  the  passing  the  Act, 
4ad  possibly  therefore  in  the  Imperial  Act  the  time,  28th  Augwt,  188S,  may  bs 


(a)  Sugden  Statutest  2  ed.    219.     (b)  Chitty  Statutes,  vol  2,  p.  92,  n.  5. 
(o)  Hayes  con.  5  ed.  519.    (d)  Shelford  Statutes,  7  ed.  p.  355,  n.  k 
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*  Sec.  16.  Where  the  owner  of  the  prior  estate  is  disquali-  §^- 16.  Wh«k 

*  *  there  udisqu*- 

fied  as  protector,  the  owner  of  the  next  prior  estate  is  the  Ufication. 
protector,  not  being  disqualified.  A  question  suggests  itself 
under  this  section  taken  in  connection  with  s.  15,  whether 
where  the  protector  has  assigned  his  estate,  the  protector- 
ship will  not  pass  over  to  the  owner  of  the  next  qualifying 
estate,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  assignor  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10.  Thus,  if  under  the  settlement  A.  be 
tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  remainder  to  C.  in 
tail,  remainder  to  D.  in  fee,  and  A.  should  aliene  his  life  estate 
to  Z. ;  the  question  would  be  whether  s.  16  would  apply  to 
transfer  the  protectorship  to  B.,by  reason  of  Z.  the  owner  of 
the  prior  estate  being  excluded  by  section  15  from  the  pro- 
tectorship as  being  an  assignee  It  would  seem  the  word  ^ 
"assign  "  has  been  somewhat  unnecessarily  inserted  in  s.  15,. 
for  the  practical  effect  of  a.  10  alone  isto  exclude  an  assig- 
nee ;  sectioir  10  will,  it  would  seem,  be  left  to  operate  in  the 
above  instance,  and  not  be  overridden  by  ss.  15  &  16,  con- 
sequently A. would  continue  protector  (a).' 

read  3l8t  December,  18^  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  lame  reaeons 
exist  here  for  doing  this  violence  to  language,  for  the  grounds  fail  on  which  it 
may  be  supported  in  England.  Section  15  of  the  Provincial  Act  excluding 
trustees  except  those  under  settlements  made  before  the  1st  July  1S46  (when 
the  original  Act  came  into  force),  whilst  section  19  continues  tmsteee  as  protec- 
tors under  settlements  made,  not  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  thatJLct  (18th 
May,  1846)  as  In  the  Imperial  Act,  but  to  a  period  long  anterior,  namely,  the 
1st  July,  1834.  It  seems  to  us  the  Provincial  Liegislature  had  a  sufficient  ob- 
ject in  fixing  this  date,  and  that  it  can  well  be  supported  ;  for  as  before  ex- 
plained, subsequently  to  July,  1834,  when  the  statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1  came 
into  force,  an  estate  tail  could  not  be  barred,  at  least  the  ulterior  remainders  or 
reversion  could  not  be  defeated  by  the  tenant  in  tail,  even  though  there  should 
be  no  protector  *;  and  this  being  so,  there  was  no  necessity  after  1st  Joly  1834, 
to  appoint  a  protector,  for  there  was  nothing  to  protect  against.  The  result 
would  be  that  in  settlements  made  here  subsequent  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  set- 
tlors must  be  supposed  to  have  acted  quite  Independently  of  any  Idea  of  a  pro- 
tector, and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  statute  being  read  as  continuing 
trustees  as  protectors  down  to  1st  July  1846,  when  the  settlors  themselves 
never  intended  them  to  be  so  ;  In  fact  it  might  be  a  positive  hardship  and  un- 
just to  give  to  such  persons  such  an  important  office,  and  certainly  there  would 
be  no  such  hardship  as  above  alluded  to  under  the  Imperial  Act. 
(a)  Hayes  oon.  173.  6  ed. ;  8ug.  Statutes.  2  ed.  217. 
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Comtof  cSm^  *  ^'  ^^'  ^^  certain  cases  of  incapacity  of  the  protector,  as 
<5«T«^  be  lunacy,  infancy,  conviction  for  treason  or  felony,  or  if  it  be 
uncertain  whether  living  or  dead,  or  if  the  settior  declare 
that  the  person  who  otherwise  would  be  protector  shall  not 
be,  and  appoint  none  others  ;  or  there  be  a  prior  estate  con- 
ferring the  office,  but  from  any  cause  no  protector,  then  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  protector. 
8«c  20.  Pow-      Sec,  20.  The  settlor  may,  on  the  settlement  creatimr  the 

ertoiettlerto  m  '•    i  i.  ^ 

appoint  protec-  entail,  appomt  any  person  or  persons,  not  exceedmg  three, 
and  not  being  aliens,  to  act  as  protectora  in  lieu  of  the  per- 
son otherwise  protector,  with  power  of  substitution. 
Sec.  21.  Deeds  Sec.  21.  The  deed  by  which  a  protector  is  appointed  under 
ton  to  be  le-  such  power,  or  relinquishes  office,  is  to  be  registered,  and 
^  ^such  person,  otherwise  protector,  may  be  one  of  the  persons 

to  be  appointed  by  the  settlor  as  above. 
Sec  31.  Con-     S$c.  31.  The  Consent  of  the  protector  may  be  contained  in 
Mnt  of  protec-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^yy  which  the  tenant  disposes,  or  be  by  distinct 

deed,  executed  on  or  at  any  time  before  the  day  qf  the  exe- 
cution of  such  deed  of  the  tenant,  otherwise  the  consent  is 
void. 
Sec.  32.  '  See.  32.  And  the  consent  to  disposition  by  the  tenant  is 

qnJified^'    ^  ^  deemed  absolute  and  unqualified,  unless  the  protector 
lev,  ftc.  refers  to  the  deed  of  disposition  by  the  tenant,  and  confines 

the  consent  to  such  disposition. 
Sec.  33.  Irre-       Sec.  33.  The  consent  once  given  is  irrevocable. 

vocftble 

Sec  35.  Re-        ^'  ^^-  Consent  given  by  deed  distinct  from  the  deed  of 
2^**  '^■"    disposition  is  void,  unless  registered  at  or  before  the  time  of 

registry  of  the  latter.  «^ 
Sec  37.  Sec,  37.  Consent  is  given  according  to  this  section  when 

the  Court  of  Chancery  is  protector. 
Sec  25.  Pro-       ^*  26.  The  discretion  of  the  protector  in  giving  or  with- 
frwfrwi^n-  drawing  consent  is  absolute,  and  a  court  of  equity  cannot in- 
^™*^^    terfere  with  it :  but  the  remaindermen  and  reversioner  are 

conaent.  ' 

precluded  from  entering  into  any  agreement  on  any  con- 
sideration with  the  protector  to  induce  him  to  withhold  his 
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consent  fron  barring  their  estates.    It  would  appear,  how-  Sec.  26.  Bn- 
ever,  that  with  the  tenant  in  tail  the  protector  may  make  tenant  •Jt^ 
any  bargain  he  pleases  for  his  own  benefit :  for,  although  as  ^^^nt  ^ 
a  general  rule»  a  person  having  a  power,  ba,  for  instance,  of 
appointing  an  estate  among  such  one  of  several  as  he  may 
think  proper,  or  of  doing  or  not  doing  a  certain  act  for  ano- 
ther's benefit,  can  make  no  bargain  for  his  own  benefit  with 
the  person  in  whose  favour  he  exei^ises  such  power  as  a 
condition  for  so  doing,  it  is  by  sec,  26  declared  that  no  such 
rule  shall  apply  as  between  the.  protector  and  the  tenant.' 

'  Sec,  36.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  dispositions  are  made  dec.  86.  Courts 
and  consents  given,  and  proper  registry,  great  caution  is  re-  ciudeff^^nT" 
quisite ;  for  as  against  the  issue  in  tail  and  the  protector  all  f^^eddve^ 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  taken  away  as  to  specific  ^po«*»on«. 
performance  of  a  contract,  or  supplying  defects  in  any  dis- 
position by  the  tenant  or  consent  by  the  protector,  neither 
of  which  are  to  be  valid  in  equity  unless  also  valid  at  law ; 
and  sec,  29  is  much  to  the  same  efiect.  In  reference  to  this 
clause  Mr.  Hayes  (a)  remarks,  ''  there  was  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  after  the  Legislature  should  have  abolished  the 
ancient  solemnities  and  conferred  upon  tenants  in  tail  .the 
power  of  conveying  as  if  seized  in  fee-simple,  without  any 
other  ceremonies  than  sealing,  delivery,  and  registry,  equity 
might  be  induced  to  enforce  the  mere  contract  of  a  tenant  in 
tail,  founded  on  valuable  or  meritorious  consideration,  just 
as,  in  the  cfise  of  a  settlement  to  such  uses  as  A.  shall  by 
deed  enrolled  in  chancery  within  six  months  after  the  exe- 
cution appoint,  and  in  default  of  appointment  to  uses  in 
strict  settlement,  equity  would  certainly  supply  in  favour  of 
a  purchaser,  wife,  child,  or  creditor,  the  non-observance  of 
the  prescribed  formalities."  Parties  are  left  to  the  result  of 
their  own  want  of  care  rather  than  that  litigation  with  its 
attendant  uncertainty  and  expense  should  result ;  nothing 


(a)  Conveyancing,  p.  163. 
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can  be  supplied,  if  for  instance  the  instrument  be  not  a  deed, 
nor  registered  in  proper  time,  equity  cannot  set  it  up.  Not- 
withstanding the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  vendor 
may  be  compeUed  to  specifically  perform  and  to  make  a  new 
valid  conveyance  (though  not  the  issue  or  the  protector)  (a), 
for  his  contracts,  as  indeed  also  his  conveyances,  according 
to  the  old  law,  retain  whatever  efficacy  they  had  there- 
under. The  operation/ of  this  section  is  somewhat  relieved 
•  against  by  sec.  27.' 
8«x  27  relieves     '  Sec.  27  would  somewhat  protect  against  the  exclusion 

M  to  effect  of.     ^  .     ,  ,  ,. 

•ec.  36.  of  equitable  relief  by  section  36  in  cases  of  void  disposi- 

tions or  consents ;  for,  under  it  voidable  estates  created  by 
tenant  in  tail  under  a  settlement  in  favour  of  a  purchaser, 
are  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  disposition  under  the  Act, 
(other  than  by  lease  not  requiring  registry),  unless  the  same 
be  to  a  purchaser  for  value  without  express  notice.  This  is 
to  a  certain  extent  in  analogy  to  the  former  law,  under 
which,  if  tenant  in  tail  created  an  estate  or  charge  defeasible 
by  the  issue,  and  then  levied  a  fine,  or  suffered  a  recovery, 
its  <efiect  was  to  confirm  such  estate  or  charge  as  against 
those  claiming  under  the  fine  or  recovery  (6).  Whether 
this  section,  27,  will  relate  to  voidable  estates  created  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  is  perhaps  not  quite  clear  (c). 

The  operation  of  the  Registry  law  here  probably  caused 
the  exclusion  of  section  74  of  the  Imperial  Act,  giving 
priority  to  the  deed  first  duly  enrolled.,  • 

plies  to  equit-      '  Sec,  1.  The  Act  applies  to  equitable  as  well  as  legal  entails. 

Sea  ^  Adkap-      ^'  ^9  applies  the  Act  to  |money,  or  land  which  is  to  be 

piles  to  money,  ^ 

(a)  Sngden  Statatas,  226 ;  Peart  v.  Duncombe,  7  Hue,  24 ;  Chraham  v.  Grm- 
ham,  6  Qnuit,  372. 

(6)  Shelfoid  SUtutes,  328  n.  g.  5th  ed.  (c)  The  Imperial  Act  has  in  it  after 
the  words  "  Acm  created,"  the  words  '*  or  shall  hereafter  create  f  so  also  had 
the  original  Provincial  Act  of  9  Via :  the  Con.  Stat,  had  in  it  the  word  "  al- 
ready/' before  **  created."  The  Interpretation  Act,  Rev.  Stat  c.  1,  s.  8,  pro- 
vides as  to  the  Statntes|that  "  the  law  shall  be  considered  as  always  speskiiig, 
and  whenever  any  matter  or  thing  is  expressed  in  the  jntHnt  tense*  the  same  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  as  they  arise,"  ftc. 
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converted  into  entailed  estate :    this  happens  when  trustees  ortoknd  to 

* -^  be  oonrerted 

are  directed  to  invest  money  in  land,  which,  when  purchased,  mto  entailed 
is  to  be  settled  in  tail  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  party ;  or 
to  sell  land,  and  invest  the  .produce  in  like  manner.  With 
respect  to  trusts  of  this  description,  tlie  Act  provides  that  all 
the  clauses  it  contains  shall  be  applicable,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  to  the  moneys  or  lands  so  to  be  invested, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  apply  to  the  lands  to  be 
purchased,  supposing  the  same  to  be  actually  purchased  and 
settled  conformably  to  the  trust :  but  when  the  trust  fund 
consists  of  leasehold  estate,  or  of  money,  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  to  the  person  in  whose  favour,  or  for  whose  benefit  the 
disposition  is  to  be  made,  as  personal  estate  :  and  any  dispo- 
sition of  such  estate  by  the  intended  tenant  in  tail  must  be 
made  by  mere  deed  of  assignment,  registered  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lie  within  six  months  after  execution' 

'  Lastly,  let  us  mention  the  eocceptions  in«  the  Statute.         Ezoeptfonfi 
Sec.  8  excepts  from  the  powers  given  by  the  Act,  the  issue  Sec.  8.  iBtae 
inheritable  to  an  entail  in  expectancy ;  thus,  A  being  tenant  pectancy :  no 
in  tail,  his  eldest  son  cannot  convey  under  the  Act.     In  this  underthe  Act 
respect  the  Act  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  old  law,  by 
which  at  law  even  an  expectant  heir  in  tail  could  bar  his 
issue :  and,  although  by  Stat.  14  &  15  Vic,  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  Nor  under 

Jtv.   D.   via    C*  90 

contingent  and  future  interests,  and  possibilities  coupled 
with  an  interest  may  be  conveyed,  yet  the  Act  provides  that 
it  shall  not  extend  to  defeat  or  enlarge  an  estate-tail  (a). 
Sec.  4  excepts  women,  tenants  in  tail,  within  the  Stat.  11  Sec.4.Wom6n, 

,  tenants  m  tail, 

H.  VII.,  unless  disposition  by  them  be  with  the  assent  re-  ^provigUmc 
quired  by  that  Act.  It  was  the  practice  at  one  time,  on 
marriage,  to  settle  an  estate  jointly  on  the  husband  and  wife 
in  tail,  or  to  the  husband  for  life,  remainder  to  the  wife  for 
life,  remainder  to  the  issue  in  tail ;  and  the  Statute  was 
passed  to  prevent^  her  barring  the  entail  after  her  husband's 


VITU 
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(a)  Ante,  p.  248. 
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death,  when  the  property  was  originally  of  the  purchase  or 
inheritance  of  the  husband,  or  the  gift  in  tail  of  his  ances- 
tors. It  also  extended  to  discontinuances,  warranties,  or  re- 
coveries of  such  property  by  women,  tenants  in  dower,  or  for 
life.  The  Revised  Statute  only  extend  to  tenants  in  tail, 
under  settlements  prior'  to  the  Stat.  9  Vic,  after  which  the 
Hen.  VII.  ceased  to  apply  by  sec.  5. 
Sec.  6.  Entails  See,  6  excepts  tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
tiie  Crown.^  extinct,  and  those  within  the  Stat.  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII., 
which  applied  in  cases  where  the  entail  was  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  {a)! 

'  This  closes  our  view  of  conveyances  by  tenants  in  tail 
under  the  Act  of  Victoria.  The  Stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  28, 
under  which  tenants  in  tail  can  grant  cei*tain  leases  binding 
on  the  issue,  but  not  on  those  in  remainder  or  reversion,  is 
probably  superseded  by  the  modern  Act,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  a  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  or  not  exceeding 
three  lives,  being  granted,  which,  if  for  some  defect  it  could 
not  take  effect  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  might  yet  .be 
upheld,  if  conformable  to  the  Statute  of  Henry.' 


(a)  AnUf  p.  512. 
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CAP.  C. 

An  Act  reipectiiig  the  Assurance  of  Estates  TaiL 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Auembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wherever  the  words  and  expressions  following  occur  in  this  Act,  interpretation  of 
they  shall  be  construed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  : —  words. 

**  Lands  "  shall  extend  to  advowsons,  rectories,  messuages,   lands,  «« Liod*.** 
tenements,  rents  and  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  and  whether  corpo- 
real or  incorporeal,  and  any  undivided  share  thereof ; 

"  Estate  '*  shall  extend  to  an  estate  in  Equity  as  well  as  at  Law,  and  "  Betate." 
shall  also  extend  to  any  interest,  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in,  upon 
or  affecting  lands  either  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  and  shall  also  extend  to 
any  interest,  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in,  upon  or  affecting  money 
subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  ; 

''Base  fee  "  shall  mean  exclusively  that  estate  in  fee  simple  into  "Base  fee.** 
which  an  estate  tail  is  converted  where  the  issue  in  tail  are  barred, 
but  persons  claiming  estates  by  way  of  remainder  or  otherwise  are  not 
barred  ; 

'*  Estate  tail,  '*  in  addition  to  its  usual  meaning^  shall  mean  a  base  ''Eitatetaii." 
fee  into  which  an  estate  tail  has  been  converted  ; 

''  Actual  tenant  in  tail  "  shall  mean  exclusively  the  tenant  of  an  es-  **  Aotoal  tenant 
tate  tail  which  has  not  been  barred,  and  such  tenant  shall  be  deemed  ^  ^*^*'* 
an  actual  tenant  in  tail,  although  the  estate  tail  may  have  been  di- 
vested or  turned  to  a  right. 

'*  Tenant  in  tail "  shall  mean,  not  only  an  actual  tenant  in  tail,  but  "Tenant  in 
also  a  person  who,  where  an  estate  tail  has  been  barred  and  converted  ^"^'^ 
into  a  base  fee,  would  have  been  tenant  of  such  estate  tail  if  the  same 
had  not  been  barred  ; 

''  Tenant  in  tail  entitled  to  a  base  fee  **  shall  mean  a  person  entitled  "  "^^^  *"  >" 
to  a  base  fee,  or  to  the  ultimate  beneficial  interest  in  a  base  fee,  and  *^V^^*  °*'* 
who«  if  the  base  fee  had  not  been  created,  would  have  been  actual  ten- 
«ot  in  tail ;  and 

'*  Money  subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  "  shall  in-  "  Money  eubjeet 
dude  money,  whether  raised  or  to  be  raised,  and  whether  the  amount  JJ^  *^l5?*f" 
thereof  be  or  be  not  ascertained,  and  shall  extend  to  stocks  and  funds,  lamf/'        ^ 
and  real  and  other  securities,  the  produce  of  which  is  directed  to  be 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  lands  to  be  purchased  with 
such  money  or  produce  shall  extend  to  lands  of  any  tenure  out  of  On- 
tario, where  such  lands  or  any  of  them  are  within  the  scope  or  mean- 
ing of  the  trust  or  power  directing  or  authorizing  the  purchase. 

2.  Every  assurance  already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  whether  SetHenank 
by  deed,  will.  Private  Act  of  Parliament  or  Act  of  the  Legidature,  or 
•otherwise,  by  which  lands  heretofore  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
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entailed,  or  agreed  or  directed  to  be  entailed,  ahall  be  deemed  a 
■ettlement. 

Appolntmmi  in  3.  Every  appointment  made  in  exerciae  of  any  power  contained  in 
TOWOTMon^/  any  settlement,  or  of  any  other  power  aritin((  out  of  the  power  con- 
•^ttemeDtT'  *     tained  in  any  settlement,  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  snch  aettle- 

ment,  and  the  estate  created  by  such  appointment  shall  be  considered 

as  having  been  created  by  such  settlement. 

Settlement  by        4.  Where  any  such  settlement  is  made  by  will,  the  time  of  the 
intJko^f^Mth'  death  of  the  testator  shall  be  considered  the  time  when  such  settlement 
'  was  made. 

^rorUo.  5.  But  those  words  and  expressions  occurring  in  this  section,  to 

which  more  than  one  meaning  is  to  be  attached,  shall  not  have  the 
different  meanings  given  to  them  by  this  dause  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  anything  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construc- 
tion.   C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  8.  1. 

Ertfl^  tail  and       2.  All  warranties  of  lands  made  or  entered  into  hj  any  tenant  in 

theraon,'nir*^  t«il  thereof,  shall  be  absolutely  void  against  the  issue  in  tail,  and  all 

longer  barrable  persons  whose  estates  are  to  take  effect  after  the  determination  or  in 

by  warranty.  defeasance  of  the  estate  tail.     C.  S.  H,  C.  c  83,  s.  3. 

Power  to  dJipoee  3  Every  actual  tenant  in  tail,  whether  in  possession,  remainder, 
oMands  in  fee  contingency  or  otherwise,  may  dispose  of,  for  an  estate  in  fee  simple 
ieM^rtate»^&a.  absolute,  or  for  any  less  estate,  the  lands  entailed,  as  against  all  per- 
sons claiming  the  lands  entailed  by  force  of  any  estate  tsll  vested  in  or 
which  might  be  claimed  by,  or  which,  but  tor  some  previous  Act, 
would  have  been  vested  in,  or  might  have  been  claimed  by,  the  person 
making  the  disposition,  at  the  time  of  his  making  the  same,  and  also 
as  against  all  persons,  including  Her  Maiesty,  Her  fleirs  and  Succes- 
sors, whose  estates  are  to  take  effect  after  the  determination,  or  in 
defeasance  of  any  such  estate  tail ;  saving  always  the  rights  of  all  per- 
sons in  respect  of  estates  pri<^r  to  the  estate  tail  in  respect  of  which 
such  disposition  is  made,  and  the  rights  of  all  other  persons  except 
those  against  whom  such  disposition  is  by  this  Act  authorised  to  be 
made.    C.  8.  U.  0.  c.  83,  s.  4. 

Power  of  dinxMi-  4.  Where,  under  any  settlement  made  before  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
ezerdMd^y  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  any  woman  is  tenant  in  tail 
women  tonanu  of  lands  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  eleventh  year 
inUM,expr<h-  of  the  reign  cf  His  Majesty  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  entitled 
vinoM  wn,  Ac.  <<  (j^ain  alietuUionit  made  by  the  wife^  of  the  lands  of  htr  deeecued  Aim- 

band,  skdU  be  void"  the  power  of  disposition  hereinbefore  contained  as 
11  Hen. VII.  C.20.  (^  g^ch  lands  shall  not  be  exercised  by  her,  except  with  such  assent  as^ 

if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  would,  under  the  provisions  of  the 

said  Act  of  King  Henrv  the  Seventh,  have  rendered  valid  a  fine  or 
'  common  recovery  levied  or  suffered  by  her  of  such  lands.     G.  S.  U.  C. 

c.  83,  s.  6. 

S' yf?*  ^^  ^^       ^-  Except  as  to  lands  comprised  in  any  settlement  made  before  the 
leiMaied?*    '      eighteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  the 
said  Act  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  Henry 
the  Seventh  shall  be  of  no  force  in  Ontcurio.     0.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  6. 

Power  of  6.  The  power  of  disposition  hereinbefore  contained  shall  not  extend 

SSndto  oerSun  ^  *«nants  of  estates  tail,  who,  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirty-fourth 
tenaiiia  in  tau.  ^^^  thirty -fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  Henry  the 
84-6  Hen.  ViiL  Eighth,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  embar  feigned  recovery  of  lands  wherein  the 
c  ao.  King  is  in  reversion,"  or  by  any  other  Act  are  restrained  from  barring 
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their  estates  tail,  or  to  tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct. 
C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  83,  8.  7. 

7.  In  every  case  in  which  an  estate  tail  in  any  lands  has  been  barred  f^?  ^  ^^9^ 
Slid  converted  into  a  base  fee,  the  person  who,  if  such  estate  tail  had  the  ri^hti'of  ^ 
not  been  barred,  would  have  been  actual  tenant  in  tail  of  the  same  certain  penone. 
lands,  may  dispose  of  such  lands  as  against  all  persons,  including  Her 

Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors,  whose  estates  are  to  take  effect 
after  the  determination,  or  in  defeasance  of  the  base  fee  into  which  the 
estate  tail  has  been  converted,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  base  fee  into  a  fee 
simple  absolute  ;  saving  always  the  rights  of  all  persons,  in  respect  of 
estates  prior  to  the  estate  tail  which  has  been  converted  into  a  base  fee« 
and  the  rights  of  all  other  persons,  except  those  against  whom  such 
disposition  is  by  this  Act  authorized  to  be  made.  0.  S.  U.  G.  c.  83, 
8.   8. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  enable  any  person  to  dispose  laue  inheritable 
of  any  lands  entailed  in  respect  of  any  expectant  interest  which  he  may  °^^  ^^timci 
have  as  issue  inheritable  to  any  estate  tail  therein.     G.  S.  U.  0.  ^^        ^ 

c.  83,  s.  9. 

9.  If  a  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  makes  a  disposition  of  the  same,  under  Extent  of 
this  Act,  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  for  any  other  limited  purpose,  then  I*{^S1nuu^ 
such  disposition  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  estate  thereby  created,  be  by  way  of 

an  absolute  bar  in  Equity,  as  well  as  at  Law,  to  all  persons  as  against  ™^'^!?^»''  \?L 
whom  such  disposition  is  by  this  Act  authorized  to  be  made,  notwith-  ^^xwe. 
standing  any  intention  to  the  contrary  expressed  or  implied  in  the  deed 
by  which  the  disposition  is  effected  ;  but  if  the  estate  created  by  such 
disposition  is  only  an  estate  pur  aiUre  vie,  or  for  years,  absolute  or  de- 
terminable, or  if,  by  a  disposition  under  this  Act  by  a  tenant  in  tail  of 
lands,  an  interest,  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  is  created  without  a 
term  of  years  absolute  or  determinable,  or  any  greater  estate  for  secur- 
ing or  raising  the  same,  then  such  disposition  shall,  in  Equity,  be  a 
bar  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  mortgage, 
or  to  such  other  limited  purpose,  or  to  such  interests,  lien,  charge  or 
incumbrance,  notwithstimding  any  intention  to  the  contrary  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  deed  by  which  the  disposition  is  effected.  G.  S.  U. 
G.  c.  83,  s.  10. 

10.  If  at  the  time  there  is  a  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  under  a  settle-  The  owner  of  the 
ment,  and  there  is  subsisting  in  the  same  lands,  or  any  of  them,  under  ^"^i^^^^a^^ 
the  same  settlement,  any  estate  for  years,  determinable  on  the  drop-  S^ent  prior  to 
ping  of  a  life  or  lives,   or  any  greater  estate  (not  being  an  estate  for  aneatatetail 
years)  prior  to  the  estate  tail,  then  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  the  2!ttieinent*Sbe 
prior  estate,  or  the  first  of  such  prior  estates,  if  more  than  one,  then  the  protector  of 
subsisting  under  the  same  settlement,  or  who  would  have  been  so  if  no  **>«  settlement, 
absolute  disposition  thereof  had  been  made  (the  first  of  such  prior  es- 
tates, if  more  than  one,  being,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  deemed 

the  prior  estate,)  shall  be  the  protector  of  the  settlement,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  lands  in  which  such  prior  estate  is  subsisting,  and  shall,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  the  owner  of  such  prior  estate,  ^ 
although  the  same  may  have  been  charged  or  incumbered,  either  by 
the  owner  thereof  or  by  the  settlor,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  and  al- 
though the  whole  of  the  rents  and  profits  are  exhausted,  or  are  required 
for  the  payment  of  the  charges  and  incumbrances  on  such  prior  estate, 
and  although  such  prior  estate  may  -have  been  absolutely  disposed  of 
by  the  owner  thereof,  or  by  or  in  oonsequence  of  the  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency  of  such  owner,  or  by  any  other  act  or  default  of  such 
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owner ;  and  an  estate  by  the  ciirtesy  in  respect  of  the  estate  tail,  or  of 
any  prior  estate  created  by  the  same  settlement,  shall  be  deemed  a  prior 
estate  under  the  same  settlement,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  ; 
and  an  estate  by  way  of  resulting  use  or  trust  to  or  for  the  settlor, 
shall  be  deemed  an  estate  under  the  same  settlement,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause  ;  and  an  estate  by  way  of  resulting  use  or  trust  to  or 
for  the  settlor,  shall  be  deemed  an  estate  under  the  same  settlement, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.     0.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  11. 

EMh  of  two  or  11.  Where  two  or  more  persons  are  owners,  under  a  settlement 
"orio^^S  to  "'"^^^^^^  *^®  meaning  of  this  Act,  of  a  prior  estate,  the  sole  owner  of 
beOte'tole pro-  which  estate,  if  there  had  been  only  one,  would  in  respect  thereof  haye 
prietor  m  to  hia  been  the  protector  of  such  settlement,  each  of  such  persons,  in  respect 
'^^"'^  of  such  undivided  share  as  he  could  dispose  of,  shall,  for  all  the  pur- 

poses of  this  Act,  be  deemed  the  owner  of  a  prior  estate,  and  shall  in 
exclusion  r»f  the  other  or  others  of  them,  be  the  sole  protector  of  such 
settlement,  to  the  extent  of  such  undivided  share.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83, 
s.  12. 

When  a  married  12.  Where  a  married  woman  would,  if  single,  be  the  protector  of  a 
^uSrS»  Seoro-  B®t^6™®°*  i^  respect  of  a  prior  estate,  which  is  not  thereby  settled  or 
toetor,  and  agreed,  or  directed  to  be  settled  to  her  separate  use,  she  and  her  hus- 
^^«n  she  and  band  together  shall,  in  respect  of  such  estate,  be  the  protector  of  such 
u«etherSall  be  settlement,  and  shall  be  deemed  one  owner:  but  if  such  prior  estate  has 
protector.  by  such  settlement  been  settled  or  aspreed,  or  directed  to  be  settled  to 

her  separate  use,  then  she  albne  shall,  in  respect  of  such  estate,  be  the 
protector  of  such  settlement.     0.  S.  U.  0.  c.  83,  s.  13. 

Ai  to  eetatet  13.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  lease  hereinafter  provided  for,  where  an 

J^jJJJJ^^y '       estate  is  limited  by  a  settlement,  by  way  of  contirmation,  or  where  the 

aetUement         settlement  merely  has  the  effect  of  restoring  an  estate,  in  either  of 

those  cases,  such  estates  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  far  as 

regards  the  protector  of  the  settlement,  be  deemed  an  estate  subsisting 

imder  such  settlement,    0.  S.  U.  0.  c.  83,  s.  14. 

Ab  to  leasee  at        14.  Where  a  lease  at  a  rent  is  created  or  confirmed  by  a  settlement, 
|i  J^*i^J^  ^^  the  person  in  whose  favour  such  lease  is  created  or  confirmed,  shall 

not,  in  respect  thereof,  be  the  protector  of  such  settlement.  C.  S.  U. 
C.  c.  83,  s.  15. 

Except  in  the  15.  No  woman  in  respect  of  her  dower,  and  (except  in  the  case, 
?ufltee(Vi9i  no  l^o^ei^*^*^'^  provided"  for,  of  al)are  trustee  under  a  settlement  made  on 
bare  trustee,  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
tenant  in  dower,  \ax)  no  bare  trustee,  heir,  executor,  administrator  or  assign,  in  respect 
«*e^  to  be  pro-  ^£  ^^^  estate  taken  byliim  aTsuch  bare  trnsfee,  heir,  executor,  admin- 
istrator or  assign,  shall  be  the  protector  of  a  settlement  C.  S.  U.  G. 
c.  83,  s.  16. 

Who  shall  be  the     16.  Where  under  any  settlement  there  is  more  than  one  estate  prior 

Sbe  oRiier  of*^  ^  '^  estate  tail,  and  the  person  who  is  the  owner  within  the  meaning 

prior  estate  is,     of  this  Act,  of  any  such  prior  estate,  in  respect  of  which,  but  for  the 

by  the  last  two    jj^q  last  preceding  clauses,  or  one  of  them,  he  would  have  been  the 

duded!!  *^~        protector  of  tiie  settlement,  is  by  virtue  of  such  clauses,  or  either  of 

them,  excluded  from  being  the  protector — ^then  the  person  (if  any)  who, 

if  such  estate  did  not  exist,  would  be  tlie  protector  of  the  settlement, 

shall  be  such  protector.     0.  {3.  U.  G.  c.  83,  s.  17. 

Whew  to  the  37,  Where,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
ponttonof  an  hundred  and  forty -six,  an  estate  under  a  settlement  had  been  disposed 
estate  before  the  of,  either  absolutely  or  otherwise,  and  either  for  valuable  consideration 
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or  not,  the  person  who  in  respect  of  such  estate  would,  before  the  iirst  lit  July,  1846, 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  have  JJUij^^'\Jiuit 
been  the  proper  person  to  have  made  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  to  the  writ»f 
or  other  writ  for  suffering  a  common  recovery  of  the  lands  entailed  by  entry  in  » 
such  settlement,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  estate  which  con-  thTprotoOor.'^ 
ferred  the  right  to  make  the  tenant  to  such  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ, 
be  the  protector  of  such  settlement.     C.  S.  U.  G.  c.  83,  s.  18. 

18.  Where  any  person  having,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  one  where  in  the 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  either  for  valuable  consideration  ^Jj^tion  of  % 
or  not,  disposed  of,  either  absolutely  or  otherwise,  a  remainder  or  re-  rever«lononor 
version  in  fee  in  any  lands,  or  created  any  estate  out  of  such  remainder  j*^**"iSlJ  ^^ 
or  reversion,  would,  under  this  Act,  if  this  clause  had  not  been  inserted,  tenant  to  'the^ 
have  been  the  protector  of  the  settlement  by  which  the  lands  were  writ  of  entry  in 
entailed  in  which  such  remainder  or  reversion  is  subsisting,  and  thereby  Seethe  ^Sector 
be  enabled  to  concur  in  the  barring  of  such  remainder  or  reversion, 

which  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  become  such  protector : 
then  the  person  who,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to 
have  made  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ  for  suffering  a 
common  recovery  of  such  lands,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
estate  which  conferred  the  right  to  make  the  tenant  to  such  writ  of 
entry  or  other  writ,  be  the  protector  of  such  settlement.  C.  S.  U.  0. 
c,  83,  8.  19. 

19.  Where,  under  any  settlement  of  lands  made  before  the  first  day  Where  a  bare 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  person  t«wt«ei  «c. 
who,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  would  have  been  the  proper  per- 
son to  make  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ  for  suffering 

a  common  recovery  of  such  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  barring  any  estate 
tail  or  other  estate  under  such  settlement,  is  a  bare  trustee,  such 
trustee  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  estate  conferring  on  him 
the  right  to  make  the  tenant  to  such  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ,  be  the 
protector  of  such  settlement.     C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  83,  s.  20. 

20.  Any  settlor  entailing  lands  may  appoint,  by  the  settlement  by  Power  to  any 
which  the  lands  are  entailed,  any  number  of  persons  in  es8e,  not  ex-  ^^i^i^^^SL^ 
ceeding  three,  and  not  being  aliens,  to  be  protector  of  the  settlement,  ^^    ^^ 

in  lieu  of  the  person  who  would  have  been  the  protector  if  this  clause 
had  not  been  inserted,  and  either  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  tiie 
period  for  which  such  person  might  have  continued  protector ;  and, 
by  means  of  a  power  to  be  inserted  in  such  settlement,  to  perpetuate, 
during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  period,  the  protectorship  of  the 
settlement  in  any  one  porson  or  number  of  persons  in  esse,  and  not 
being  an  alien  or  aliens,  whom  the  donee  of  the  power  thinks  proper, 
by  deed,  to  appoint  protector  of  the  settlement,  in  the  place  of  any  one 
person,  or  number  of  persons,  who  may  die,  or  by  deed  relinquish  his 
or  their  ofiice  of  protector  ;  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed 
shall,  in  case  of  there  being  no  other  person  then  protector  of  the  set- 
tlement, be  the  protector,  and  shall,  in  case  of'  there  being  any 
other  person  then  protector  of  me  settlement,  the  protector  jointly 
with  such  other  person  ;  but  the  number  of  the  persons  to  compose 
the  protector  by  virtue  or  means  of  any  such  appointment,  shall  never 
exceed  three.     C.  S.  U.  C .  c.  83,  s.  21. 

21.  Every  deed  by  which  a  protector  is  appointed  under  a  power  in  Deeds  appoint 

a  settlement,  and  every  deed  by  which  a  protector  relinquishes  his  ^fjESSSS*  ^ 
officOj  shall  be  void  unless  registered  in  tho  Registry  ofiice  of  the      '^'^^ 
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county  or  other  RegiBtration  Division  wherein  the  lands  referred  to  tie, 
within  six  months  after  the  execution  thereof  ;  and  the  person  who, 
but  for  the  last  preceding  clause,  would  have  been  sole  protector  of  the 
settlement,  may  be  offe  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed  protector  under 
that  clause,  if  the  settlor  thinks  fit,  and  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  settlor,  act  as  sole  protector,  if  the  other  persons  coustituting 
the  protector  have  ceased  to  be  so  by  death  or  relinquishment  of  the 
office  by  deed,  and  no  other  person  has  been  appointed  in  their  place. 
C.  8.  U.  C.  c  83,  s.  22. 

The  Court  of  22.  If  any  person,  protector  of  a  settlement^  is  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  of 

Sr'protector  uf  ^^^ound  mind,  and  whether  he  has  been  found  such  by  inquisition  or 
luoAtic,  4c.  not,  then  the  Court  of  Chancery  shall  be  the  protector  of  such  settle- 
ment, in  lieu  of  the  person  who  is  such  lunatic  or  idiot,  or  of  unsound 
mind  as  aforesaid ;  or,  if  any  person,  protector  of  a  settlement^ 
is  convicted  of  treason  or  felony  ;  or,  if  any  person  not  being 
the  owner  of  a  prior  estate  under  a  settlement,  is  protector 
of  such  settlement,  and  is  an  infant ;  or,  if  it  is  uncertain 
whether  such  last  mentioned  person  is  living  or  dead — then  the 
Court  of  Chancery  sliall  be  the  protector  of  such  settlement,  in 
lieu  of  the  person  convicted  as  aforesaid,  or  o*f  the  person  who  is  an 
infant,  or  whose  existence  cannot  be  ascertained  as  aforesaid ;  or,  if 
any  settlor  entailing  lands  declares,  in  the  settlement  by  which  the 
lands  are  entailed,  that  the  person  who,  as  owner  of  a  prior  estate 
under  such  settlement,  would  be  entitled  to  be  protector  of  the  Bettle> 
'  ment,  shall  not  be  such  protector,  and  does  not  appoint  any  person  to 

be  protector  in  his  stead,  then  the  said  Court  of  Chancery  shall,  as  to 
the  lands  in  which  such  prior  estate  is  subsisting,  be  the  protector  of 
the  settlement  during  the  continuance  of  such  estate ;  or,  if  in  any 
other  case,  there  is  subsisting  under  a  settlement  an  estate  prior  to  an 
estate  taD  under  the  same  settlement,  and  such  prior  estate  is  sufficient 
to  qualify  the  owner  thereof  to  be  protector  of  tKe  settlement,  and 
there  happens  at  any  time  to  be  no  protector  of  the  settlement  as  to  the 
lands  in  which  the  prior  estate  is  subsisting,  the  said  Court  of  Chancery 
shall,  while  there  is  no  such  protector,  and  the  prior  estate  is  subsist- 
ing, be  the  protector  of  the-  settlement  as  to  such  lands.  C.  S.  U.  C. 
0.  83,  6.  23. 

^teetor*'w«*  *     ^^'  ^^  **  *^®  ^'°^®  when  any  person,  actual  tenant  in  tail  of  lands 

intent  raquMte  Under  a  settlement,  but  not  entitled  to  the  remainder  or  reversion  in 

to  eoAbie  an       fee  immediately  expectant  on  the  determination  of  his  estate  tail,  is 

t^^  onlate  a"^  desirous  of  making  under  this  Act  a  disposition  of  the  lands  entailed, 

Utfirinr  Mtote       there  is  a  protector  of  such  settlement,  then  the  consent  of  such  pro- 

than  a  bate  fee.  tector  shall  be  requisite  to  enable  such  actual  tenant  in  tail  to  dispoee 

of  the  lands  entailed  to  the  full  extent  to  which  he  is  hereinbefore 

authorized  to  dispose  of  the  same ;  but  such  actual  tenant  in  tail  may, 

without  such  consent,  make  a  disposition  under  this  Act  of  the  lands 

entailed,   which  shall  be   good  against  all  persons  who,   by  force 

of   any    estate    tail  vested  in  or  jvhich  might  be  claimed  by,    or 

which  but  for  some  previous  act  orVefault  would  have  been  vested  in 

or  might  have  been  claimed  by,  the  person  making  the  disposition  at 

the  time  of  his  making  the  same,  may  claim  the  lands  entailed.     C.  S. 

U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  24. 

Where  a  baee  fee  24.  Where  an  estate  tail  has  been  converted  into  a  base  fee,  in  such 
LilfcouMmt^''  case,  so  long  as  there  is  a  protector  of  the  settlement  by  which  the  es- 
quiilte  to  the  ex-  tate  tail  was  created,  the  consent  of  such  protector  shall  be  req/oisite 
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to  enable  the  person  who  would  have  been  tenant  of  the  estate  tail  if  eroMny  *»*  »^ 
the  same  had  not  been  barred,  to  exercise,  as  to  the  lands  in  respect  of  Sto^""*  dtapoel- 
which  there  is  such  protector,  the  power  of  disposition  hereinbefore 
contained.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  25. 

25.  Any  device,  shift,  or  contrivance  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  The  motactor  to 

control  the  protector  of  a  settlement  in  giving  his  consent,  or  to  pre-  ^tStH^^SJ^^ 

...      .*^  -  .        ,.       t^ii^j*         ••       •  5a    control  to  the 

vent  him  in  any  way  from  using  his  absolute  discretion  m  regard  to  exercise  of  hia^ 

his  consent,  and  also  any  agreement  entered  into  by  the  protector  of  a  power  of  oon- 
settlement  to  withhold  his  consent,  shall  be  void  ;  and  the  protector  of  "^^"'K* 
a  settlement  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  trustee  in  respect  of  his  power 
of  consent ;  and  a  Court  of  Equity  shall  not  control  or  interfere  to  re- 
strain the  exercise  of  his  power  of  consent,  nor  treat  his  giving  consent 
as  a  breach  of  trust.     0.  S.  U.  C*  c.  83,  s.  26. 

26.  The  rules  of  Equity  in  relation  to  dealings  and  transactions  be-  Certain  rules  of 
tween  the  donee  of  a  power  and  any  object  of  the  power  in  whose  JSpiSb^tween 
favour  the  same  may  be  exercised,  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  deal-  the  protector  and 
ings  and  transactions  between  the  protector  of  a  settlement  and  a  tenant  *  tenant  ]n  tail. 
in  tail  under  the  same  settlement,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  protector 

giving  his  consent  to  a  disposition  by  a  tenant  in  tail  under  this  Act. 
C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  83,  B.  27. 

27.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  under  a  settlement  has  created  ^^l^'^'^l^ » 
in  such  lands,  or  any  of  them,  a  voidable  estate  in  favour  of  a  pur-  {„  tai/in  favour 
chaser  for  valuable  consideration,  shall  afterwards,  by  any  assurance  of  a  purchaeer 
other  than  a  lease  not  requiring  enrolment,  makes  a  disposition,  under  ^baraurat^Sis- 
this  Act,  of  the  lands  in  which  such  voidable  estate  has  been  created,  poaition  of  such 
or  any  of  them,  such  disposition,  whatever  its  object  may  be,  and  ^^'S^^jSj.*^ 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  estate  intended  to  be  thereby  created,  ^^  notiS^inat 
shall,  if  made  by  the  tenant  in  tail  with  the  consent  of  the  protector  a  purchaser  for 
(if  any)  of  the  settlement,  or  by  the  tenant  in  tail  alone,  if  there  be  no  ^5^^^***®"* 
such  protector,  have  the  eflfect  of  confirming  such  voidable  estate  in 

the  lands  thereby  disposed  of  to  its  full  extent  as  against  all  persons 
except  those  whose  rights  are  saved  by  this  Act ;  but  if,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  disposition,  there  is  a  protector  of  the  settlement,  and  such 
protector  does  not  consent  to  the  disposition,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  is 
not  without  such  consent  capable  under  this  Act  of  confirming  the 
voidable  estate  to  its  full  extent,  then  such  disposition  shall  have  the 
effect  of  confirming  such  voidable  estate  so  far  as  such  tenant  in  tail 
would  then  be  capable  under  this  Act  of  confirming  the  same  without 
such  consent ;  but  if  such  disposition  is  made  to  a  purchaser  for  valu- 
able consideration,  not  having  express  notice  of  we  voidable  estate, 
then  and  in  such  case  the  voidable  estate  shall  not  be  confirmed  as 
against  such  purchaser  and  the  person  claiming  under  him.  C.  S.  U. 
C.  c.  83,  s.  28. 

28.  If  a  base  fee  in  any  lands,  and  the  remainder  or  reversion  in  fee  Base  fees  when 
in  the  same  lands,  were  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  JJSjJjJiate^  **** 
eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  or  at  any  time  since  have  been,  or  after  reyerdons  en- 
this  Act  takes  effect  are  united  in  the  same  person,  and  there  is  no  in-  ^^IF^  ^"'^f!!^ 
termediate  estate  between  the  base  fee  and  the  remainder  or  reversion,  **  *>«»nirn»CTKod. 
then  the  base  fee  shall  not  merge,  but  shall  be  ipso  facto  enlarged  into 

aa  large  an  estate  as  the  tenant  in  tail,  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
tector, if  any,  might  have  created  by  any  disposition  under  this  Act,  if 
BTich  remainder  or  reversion  had  been  vested  in  any  other  person.  C. 
S.  U.  C.c.83,s.29. 
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Tenant  in  tall         29.  Every  dispoBition  of  lands  under  this  Act  by  a  tenant  in  taO 
poStianby*d«ed  t^®'^®**^  shall  be  effected  by  some  one  of  the  assurances  (not  being  a 
but  not  by  will    will)  by  which  such  tenant  in  tail  could  have  made  the  dispoaitioa  if 
or  contract,  and  hig  estate  were  an  estate  at  Law  in  fee  simple  absolute  ;  but  no  diapo- 
wotunTuoder    si^io^^  by  a  tenant  in  tail  shall  be  of  any  force,  either  at  Law  or  in 
The  Married        Equity,  under  this  Act,  unless  made  or  evidenced  by  deed  ;  and  no 
22S?AcL**^     disposition  by  a  tenant  in  tail  resting  only  in  contract,  either  expreaa 
or  implied,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  supported  by  a  valuable  or  meri- 
torious consideration  or  not,  shall  bo  of  any  force  at  Law  or  in  £qaitj 
under  this  Act,  notwithstanding  such  disposition  is  made  or  evidenced 
by  deed ;  and,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  making  the  disx>osition  is  a  married 
woman ,  any  deed  executed  by  her  for  effecting  the  disposition  shall  be 
Rev.  Stat,  c  127.  made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  **  The  Married  Woman  s 
Heal  Estate  Act.''    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  ss.  30  &  43  ;  36  Y.  c.  18,  s.  3. 

Every  assurance  30.  No  assurance  by  which  any  disposition  of  lands  is  effected  under 
ti5i* except  a"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^7  *  tenant  in  tail  thereof  (except  a  lease  for  any  term  not 
leaaa  not  exceed-  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  snch  lease, 
not  ^^  ^^  **'i2  **'  ^ro™  *^y  ti"***  ^o*  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such 
nu>nth8ata rack-  lease,  where  a  rent  is  thereby  reserved,  which,  at  the  time  of  granting 
rent,  or  five-  guch  a  lease  is  rack-rent,  or  not  less  than  five-sixth  parts  of  a  rack-rent) 
renS!^  be  iooH  ^^^^  have  any  operation  under  this  Act  unless  it  is  registered  in  the 
perative  unless    Registry  Office  of  the  County  or  other  Registration  Division  wherein 

regristered  within  ^^^  lands  referred  to  lie,  within  six  months  after  the  execution  thereof. 
.U  months  (,    g    y   ^   ^   g3^  ^  3j 

Consent  of  pro-       31.  The  consent  of  the  protector  of  a  settlement  to  the  disposition 

t^aaraS  or  a'^    Under  this  Act  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  shall  be  given  either  by  the  same 

distinct  deed,      assurance  by  which  the  disposition  is  effected,  or  by  a  deed  distinct 

from  the  assurance,  and  executed  either  on  or  at  any  time  before  the 

day  on  which  the  assurance  is  made,  otherwise  the  consent  shall  be 

void.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  32. 

If  by  distinct  32.  If  the  protector  of  a  settlement  gives  his  consent  to  the  dispo- 

deemed*unquail-  "i^*^*^  ^^  *  tenant  in  tail  by  a  distinct  deed,  it  shall  be  considered  that 
fled  uniees  other- such  protector  has  given  an  absolute  and  unqualified  consent,  unless 
wise  expressed,    j^  ^hq^  deed  he  refers  to  the  particular  assurance  by  which  the  dispo- 
sition is  effected,  and  confines  his  consent  to  the  disposition  thereby 
made.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  33. 

Protector  not  to  33.  The  protector  of  a  settlement,  who,  under  this  Act  has  given  his 
consent**^  consent  to  the  disposition  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  shall  not  revoke  such 

consent     G.  8.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  34. 

A  married  wo-  34.  Any  married  woman,  being,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  her 
man  protector.     }i,i8band,  protector  of  a  settlement,  may,  under  this  Act,  in  the  same 

manner  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  give  her  consent  to  the  disposition 

of  a  tenant  in  tail.     G.  S.  U.  G.  c.  83,  s.  35. 

Consent  by  35,  Xhe  consent  of  a  protector  to  the  disposition  of  a  tenant  in  tail 

void"unims  shall,  if  given  by  a  deed  distinct  from  the  assurance  by  whidi  the  dis- 
registered  with  position  is  effected  by  the  tail,  be  void,  unless  such  deed  is  registered 
asBuiauM  ^^  *^®  Registry  Office  of  the  County  or  other  Registration  Division 

wherein  the  lands  referred  to  lie,  either  at  or  before  the  time  of  the 
registration  of  the  assurance.    0.  S.  U.  0.  c.  83,  s.  36. 

Equitable  36.  In  cases  of  disposition  of  lands  under  this  Act  by  tenants  in  tail 

theCoorts"  ^'  thereof,  and  also  in  cases  of  consents  by  protectors  of  settlements  to 
excluded  from  dispositions  of  lands  under  this  Act  by  tenants  in  tail  thereof,  the 
^^diroa^ti^'^^^  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  shall  be  altogether  excluded,  either 
in  taufetc.  °^  On  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  for  a  valuable  or  meritorious  considera- 
tion, or  not,  in  regard  to  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  and  the 
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supplying  of  defects  in  the  execution  either  of  th^  powers  of  disposition 
given  by  this  Act  to  tenants  in  tail,  or  of  the  powers  of  consent  given 
by  this  Act  to  protectors  of  settlements,  and  the  supplying  under  any 
circumstances  of  the  want  of  execution  of  such  powers  of  disposition 
and  consent  respectively,  and  in  regard  to  giving  effect  in  any  other 
manner  to  any  act  or  deed  by  a  tenant  in  tail  or  protector  of  a  settle- 
ment, which,  in  a  Court  of  Law,  would  not,  but  for  the  provisions 
conferring  equitable  jurisdiction  on  Courts  of  Law  enacted  by  "  The  86  V.  c  8. 
Administration  of  Jiisiiee  Act  of  1873,"  and  re-enacted  in  these  Re- 
vised Statutes,  be  an  effectual  disposition  or  consent  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act ;  aiid  no  disposition  of  land  under  this  Act  by  a  tenant 
in  tail  thereof  in  Equity,  and  no  consent  by  a  protector  of  a  settle- 
ment to  a  disposition  of  land  under  this  Act  by  a  tenant  in  tail  thereof 
in  Equity,  shall  be  of  any  force,  unless  such  disposition  or  consent 
would,  in  case  of  an  estate  tail  at  Law,  be  an  effectual  disposition  or 
consent  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  for  the 
provisions  aforesaid.     C  S.  U.  C.  c.  83^  s.  37. 

37.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  protector  of  when  the  Court 
a  settlement,  such  Court,  while  protector  of  such  settlement,  shall,  on  of  Chancery  mAy 
motion  or  petition  in  a  summary  way  by  a  tenant  in  tail  under  such  d?^!^iti^^by  a 
settlement,  have  full  power  to  consent  to  a  disposition,  under  this  Act,  tenant  in  tail. 
by  such  tenant  in  tail ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  by  such  tenant  J^ere  M*are 

in  tail ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  by  such  tenant  in  tail  upon  thought 
such  motion  or  petion  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  approved  oeoessary. 
of  by  the  said  Court,  and  the  said  Court  may  make  such  orders  in  the 
matter  as  may  be  thought  necessary  ;  and  if  such  Court,  in  lieu  of  any 
such  person  as  aforesaid,  is  the  protector  of  a  settlement,  and  there  is 
any  other  person  protector  of  the  same  settlement  jointly  with  such 
person  as  sioresaid,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  disposition  by  the 
tenant  in  tail,  though  approved  of  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  valid, 
unless  such  other  person,  being  protector  as  aforesaid,  consents  thereto 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  consent  of  the  protector  is  by  this  Act  re- 
quired to  be  given.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  38. 

38.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  protector  Order  of  the 
of  a  settlement,  no  document  or  instrument,  as  evidence  of  the  con-  ^^^fj^be**"' 
sent  of  such  protector  to  the  disposition  of  a  tenant  in  tail  under  such  evidence  of 
settlement,  shall  be  requisite  beyond  the  order  in  obedience  to  which  consent. 

the  disposition  has  been  made.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  39. 

39.  Lands  to  be  sold,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  or  of  any  other  Mode  of  disposi- 
tenure,  where  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof  is  subject  to  be  **°w*^^^ 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  settled,  so  that  any  person,  if  fnvMted  in  lands, 
the  lands  were  pnrchssed,  would  have  an  estate  tail  therein,  and  also  to  be  entailed, 
money  subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  settled,  so 

that  any  person,  if  the  lands  were  purchased,  would  have  an  estate  tail 
therein,  uiall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  treated  as  the  lands 
to  be  purchased,  and  be  considered  subject  to  the  same  estates  as  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  would,  if  purchased,  have  been  actually  subject 
to ;  and  all  the  previous  clauses  in  this  Act,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  shall,  in  the  case  of  lands  to  be  sold  as  aforesaid,  being 
either  freehold  or  leasehold,  or  of  any  other  tenure,  apply  to  such 
lands  in  the-  same  manner  as  if  the  lands  had  to  be  purchased  with  the 
money  to  arise  from  the  sale  thereof  were  directed  to  be  freehold,  and 
were  actually  purcharsed  and  settled  ;  and  shall,  in  the  case  of  money 
subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  so  settled  as  afore- 
said, apply  to  such  money  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  money  were 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  lands,  and  such 
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lands  were  actually  purchased  and  settled ;  except  that  in  evorv 
where  under  this  clause  a  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  leasehold  lands 
for  years  absolute  or  determinable,  so  circumstanced  as  aforesaid,  or  of 
money  so  circumstanced  as  aforesaid,  such  leasehold  lands  or  money 
shall,  as  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  or  for  whose  benefit  the  dispo- 
sition is  made,  be  treated  as  personal  estate,  and  the  aaaunoice  by 
which  the  dinposition  of  such  leasehold  lands  or  money  is  effected  shall 
be  an  assignment  by  deed,  which  shall  hnve  no  operation  under  this 
Act  unless  rmstered  in  the  Registry  Office  of  the  County  or  other 
Registration  division  in  which  tlw  lands  therein  referred  to  lie,  withio 
six  months  after  the  execution  thereof.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  a.  40. 


CAP.  CV. 


Short  tiUe. 


H 


An  Act  regpeeting  (he  Dueent  of  Real  Property, 

£R  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 


1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  '<  7%e  Real  Estate  Succeuion  Act"* 

«  «  «  «  « 


DMcenta  sinoe 
the  Ist  January, 
1852. 


Interpretation 
as  to  sections 
82  to  4a. 

**  Real  esUte." 


"Inheritance." 


Interpretation 
^M  to  sectiona 
22  to  48. 


Interpretation 
tm  to  sections 
:22  to  48. 


DS8CBNTS  ON  AND  AFTER  IST  OF  JANUARY,    1852. 

18.  The  twenty-seven  sections  numbered  from  twenty- two  to  forty- 
eight,  both  included,  shall  apply  retrospectively  to  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  inclusive,  and 
also  prospectively,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  construed  aa  if  the 
same  had  been  passed  on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two.     0.  S.  U.  0.  c.  82,  s.  22. 

19.  In  the  said  twenty-seven  sections  of  this  Act  numbered  from 
twenty-two  to  forty-eight,  both  inclusive — 

1.  **  Real  Estate  "  shall  be  construed  to  include  every  estate,  inter- 
est and  right,  legal  and  equitable,  held  in  fee  simple  or  for  the  life  of 
another  (except  as  in  the  fortieth  section  is  excepted)  in  lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments  in  Ontario,  but  not  such  as  are  determined 
or  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  intestate  seised  or  possessed  there- 
of, or  so' otherwise  entitled  thereto,  nor  to  leases  for  years  ;  and 

2.  *'  Inheritance,''  as  therein  used,  shall  be  understood  to  mean  real 
estate  as  herein  defined,  descended  or  succeeded  to,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  twenty-seven  sections.     0.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  50. 

20.  Whenever  in  the  said  sections,  numbered  from  twenty-two  to 
forty-eight,  both  included,  any  person  is  described  as  living,  it  shall  be 
understood  that  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate 
from  whom  the  descent  or  succession  came,  and  whenever  any  nerson 
is  described  as  having  died,  it  shall  be  understood  that  he  died  before 
such  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  61. 

21.  Wherever  in  any  of  the  said  sections  the  expressions  "  where 
the  estate  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the  father  *'  (or  "  mo- 
ther "),  as  the  case  may  be,  are  used,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to 
include  every  case  where  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  by  de- 
vise, gift  or  descent  from  the  parent  referred  to,  or  from  any  relative 
of  the  blood  of  such  parent.    0.  S.  U.  0.  c  82,  «.  52. 
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22.  Wherever  any  person  dies  seiied  in  fee  Bimple  or  for  the  life  of  How  rtai  estau 
another  of  any  real  estate  in  Ontario,  without  having  lawfully  devised  dyiSr*onpoiNSt«r 
the  same,  sndh  real  estate  shall  descend  or  pass  by  way  of  succession  iit  Annary, 
in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : —  ^^2>  Bbaii 

firstly.  To  his  lineal  deecendamts,  and  those  claiming  by  or  under  ^*'^°°- 
them,  per  aiirpea  ; 

Sec&ndly.  To  his  father  ; 

Thirdly,  To  his  mother  ;  and 

Fourthly.  To  his  collateral  relatives. 
subject  in  all  cases  to  the  rules  and  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed. 
C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  82,  s.  23. 

23.  If  the  intestate  leaves  several  descendants  in  the  direct  line  of  As  to  descend- 
lineal  descent,  and  all  of  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  such  intes-  J^|^^^*^  . 
tate,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  such  persons  in  equal  parts,  sKoguinUy.^" 
however  remote  from  the  intestate  the  common  degree  of  consangui- 
nity may  be.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  24. 

24.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  children  of  such  intestate  are  living  if  some  diildren 
and  any  one  or  more  are  dead,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  ^J^^^^^[^ 
children  who  are  living,  and  to  the  descendants  of  such  children  as  ^^^  itfue. 
have  died ;  so  that  each  child  who  is  living  shall  inherit  such  share  as 

would  have  descended  to  him  if  all  the  children  of  the  intestate,  who 
have  died  leaving  issue,  had  been  living  ;  and  so  that  the  descendants 
of  each  child  who  is  dead  shall  inherit  in  equal  shares  the  share  which 
their  parent  would  have  received  if  Hving.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c  82.  s.  25. 

25.  The  rule  of  descent  prescribed  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  8«me  rule  m  to 
apply  in  every  case  where  tiie  descendants  of  the  intestate,  entitled  to  S^iif  ^|^!^i^ 
snare  in  the  inheritance,  are  of  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity  to  defpreee  of 
the  intestate,  so  that  those  who  are  in  the  neareat  degree  of  consan-  con^uiguinlty. 
guinity  shall  take  the  shares  which  would  have  descended  to  them, 

had  all  the  descendants  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  who  had 
died  leaving  issue,  been  living,  and  so  that  the  issue  oi  the  descend- 
ants who  have  died,  shall  respectively  take  the  shares  which  their 
parents,  if  living,  would  have  received.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  26. 

26.  In  case  the  intestate  dies  without  lawful  descendants  and  leav-  if  the  intestate 
ing  a  father,  then  the  inheritance  shall  go  to  such  father,  unless  the  ^^^t^J^^ht 
inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  such  tZtw,  mother? 
mother  is  Hving  ;  and  if  such  mother  is  dead,  the  inheritance  descend-  Ac. 

ing  on  her  part  shall  go  to  the  father  for  life,  and  the  reversion  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  and  their  descendants,  according 
to  the  law  of  inhezitance  by  collateral  relatives  hereinafter  provided  ; 
and  if  there  are  no  such  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants 
living,  such  inheritance  i^all  descend  to  the  father.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82, 
S.27. 

27.  If  the  intestate  died  without  descendants  and  leaving  no  father,  if  there  be  no 
or  leaving  a  father  not  entitled  to  take  the  inheritance  under  the  last  father  entitled 
preceding  section,  and  leaving  a  mother  and  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the  ^  "^^®^^^* 
defloendants  of  brothers  or  sisters,  then  the  inheritance  shall  descend 

to  the  mother  during  her  life,  and  the  reversion  to  such  brothers  or 
tiBters  of  the  intestate,  as  are  living,  and  the  descendants  of  such  as 
are  dead,  according  to  the  same  law  of  inheritance  hereinafter  pro- 
vided ;  and  if  the  intestate  in  such  case  leaves  no  brother  or  sister,  nor 
any  descendant  of  any  brother  or  sister,  the  inheritance  shall  descend 
to  the  mother.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  28. 
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Suooeaiioii  of; 
brothen  and 
■istan  Mid  their 
daeoeDdanto. 


As  to  sQeh  dM- 
oendanta  in  un- 
equal  degrees. 


If  there  be  no 
heir  under  the 
preceding  sec* 
tions. 


And  if  there  it  28.  If  there  ifl  no  father  or  mother  capable  of  iaheriting  the  osUte, 
n^r^^^'w!'"''  ^!  ^^'^^^  descend  in  Ihe  cases  hereinafter  specified  to  the  collateral  rela- 
tives of  the  intestate  ;  and  if  there  are  several  of  such  relatives  all  of 
equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  intestate,  the  inheritanoe  shall 
descend  to  them  in  equal  parts,  however  remote  from  the  intestate  the 
common  degree  of  consanguinity  may  be.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  a.  29. 

29.  If  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  are  living,  the  in- 
heritance shall  descend  to  such  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  if  any  one 
or  more  of  them  are  living  and  any  one  or  more  are  dead,  then  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  and  every  of  them  who  are  living,  and  to  the  des- 
cendants of  such  brothers  and  sisters  as  have  died,  so  that  each  brother 
or  sister  who  is  living  shall  inherit  such  share  as  would  have  descended 
to  him  or  her,  if  all  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  intestate  who  have 
died  leaving  issue  had  been  living,  and  so  that  such  descendants  shall 
inherit  in  equal  shares  the  share  which  their  parent,  if  living,  would 
have  received.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  30. 

30.  The  same  law  of  inheritance  prescribed  in  the  Isat  section  shall 
prevail  as  to  the  other  direct  lineal  descendants  of  every  brother  and 
sister  of  the  intestate,  to  the  remotest  dei^ee,  wherever  such  descen- 
dants ara  of  unequal  degrees.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  31. 

31.  If  there  is  no  heir  entitled  to  take  under  any  of  the  preceding 
thirteen  sections,  the  inheritance  if  the  same  came  to  the  intestate  on 
the  part  of  his  father,  shall  descend : 

Firstly. — To  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  of  the  intestate  in 
equal  shares,  if  all  are  living  ; 

Secondly. — if  one  or  more  are  living,  and  one  or  more  have  died 
leaving  issue,  then  to  such  brothers  and  sisters  as  are  living,  and  to 
the  descendants  of  such  of  the  said  brothers  and  sisters  as  have  died — 
in  equal  shares  ; 

Thirdly.— 'U  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  have  died,  then  to  their 
descendants  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  inheritance  shall  descend  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  0.  c  82,  s.  32. 

32.  If  there  be  no  brothen  or  sisters,  or  any  of  them,  of  the  father 
of  the  intestate,  and  no  descendants  of  such  brothers  or  sisters,  then 
the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother 
of  the  intestate,  and  to  the  descendants  of  such  of  the  said  brothers 
and  sisters  as  have  died,  or  if  all  have  died,  then  to  their  descendants, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  33. 

Further  provi-  33.  In  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  fifteen  next  preceding  seo- 
oune^onUir****  tions,  where  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  on  wie  part  of  his 
mother's  aide,  mother,  the  same,  instead  of  descending  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  intestate's  father,  and  their  descendants,  as  prescribed  in  the 
thirty-first  section,  shall  descend  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  in- 
testate's mother,  and  to  their  descendants  as  directed  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding section  ;  and  if  there  are  no  such  brothers  and  sisters  or  des- 
cendants of  them,  then  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  brothen 
and  sisters,  and  their  descendants,  of  the  intestate's  father,  as  before 
prescribed.     C.  S.  U.  G.  c.  82,  s.  3i. 

If  it  came  34.  In  cases  where  the  inheritance  did  not  come  to  the  intestate 

S^ervTno"  ^     ^^  *^®  P*'*  ^^  either  the  father  or  the  mother,  the  inheritance  shall 
mother'8/ide.     descend  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  both  of  the  father  and  mother  of 


Further  provi- 
•aion. 
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the  intestate  in  equal  shares,  and  to  their  descendants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  35. 

35.  Relatives  of  the  half  blood  shall  inherit  equally  with  those  of  Half  blood  to 
the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  descendants  of  such  rela-  ^^hotobioo^ 
tives  shall  inherit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  descendants  of  the  whole 
blood,  unless  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  by  descent,  devise 
or  gift  from  some  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  in  which  case  all  those  who 
are  not  of  the  blood  of  such  ancestor  shall  be  excluded  from  such  in- 
heritance.    G.  S.  U.  0.  c.  82,  s.  36. 

1^6.  On  failure  of  heirs  under  the  preceding  rules,  the  inheritance  in  omm  not 
shall  descend  to  the  remaining  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate,  according  ^3  q^  |^'' 
to  the  rules  in  the  English  Statute  of  Distribution  of  Personal  Estate,  c.  10,  ao'd  so' 
C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  82,  s.  37.  ,  Cw.  11.  e.  8, 

'  to  apply. 

37.  Wherever  there  is  but  one  person  entitled  to  inherit  according  co-hein  to  uke 
to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  and  following  sections  of  this  Act,  ^  t^Dants  in 
he  shall  take  and  hold  the  inheritance  solely  ;  and  wherever  an  in-  ^'^'"^°* 
heritance,  or  a  share  of  an  inheritance,  descends  to  several  persons 

under  such  provisions,  they  shall  take  as  tenants  in  common,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  rights.     0.  S.  U.  0.  c.  82,  s.  38. 

38.  Descendants  and  relatives  of  the  intestate  begotten  before  his  DMoendantsjEo., 
death,  but  bom  thereafter,  shall  in  aU  cases  inherit  in  the  same  man-  ^iSteaute^^to*** 
ner  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  intestate  and  had  inherit.      ' 
survived  him.     0.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  39. 

39.  Children  and  relatives  who  are  illegitimate  shall  not  be  entitled  iiiagitiniate  per- 
to  inherit  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.     0.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  ^^^^  ^ 

«.  40. 

40.  The  estate  of  the  husband  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  or  by  a  wi-  Curteay. 

dow  as  tenant  in  dower,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  ^JSJ^^Jy  deed 
the  last  preceding  twenty-two  sections  of  this  Act,  nor  shsdl  the  same  or  will,  excepted, 
affect  any  limitation  of  any  estate  by  deed  or  will,  or  any  estate  which, 
although  held  in  fee  simple  or  for  the  life  of  another,  is  so  held  in 
trust  for  any  other  person,  but  all  such  estates  shall  remain,  pass  and 
descend,  as  if  the  last  twenty-two  sections  of  this  Act  numbered  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-nine,  both  included,  had  not  been  passed.  C.  S.  U. 
0.  c.  82,  s.  41. 

41 .  If  any  child  of  an  intestate  has  been  advanced  by  the  intestate  Casea  of  children 
by  settlement,  or  portion  of  real  or  personal  estate,  or  both  of  them,  ![J^JjJ\  ^^**° 
and  the  same  has  been  so  expressed  by  the  intestate  in  writing,  or  so  ae^onent/eta 
acknowledged  in  writing  by  the  child,  the  value  thereof  shall  be 
reckoned,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  only,  as  part  of  the  real  and 

personal  estate  of  such  intestate  descendible  to  his  heirs,  and  to  be 
distributed  to  his  next  of  kin  according  to  law  ;  and  if  such  advance- 
ment is  equal  or  superior  to  the  amount  of  the  share  which  such  child 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased,  as  above  reckoned,  then  such  child  and  his  descendants  shall 
be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  in- 
tesUte.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  42. 

42.  If  such  advancement  is  not  equal  to  such  share,  such  child  and  ^  auch  admK- 
his  descendants  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  so  much   only   of  the  ™^,     "^ 
personal  estate,  and  to  inherit  so  much  only  of  the  real  estate,   as  is 

sufficient  to  make  all  the  shares  of  the  children  in  such  real  and 
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penonal  estate  and  advanoement  to  be  equal,  as  nearly  as  can  be  esti- 
.4  mated.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  i.  43. 

Value  of  pro-        43.  The  value  of  any  real  or  personal  estate  so  advanced  shall  be 

P'^yj^J™y'f  deemed  to  be  that,  if  any,  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  child 

^^  by  any  instrument  in  writing,  otherwise  such  valud  shall  l>e  estimated 

according  to  the  value  of  Uie  property  when  given.     C.  S.  U.  G.  c. 

82,  s.  44. 

Edaoatinn,  etc.,  44.  The  maintaining  or  educating,  or  the  giving  of  money  to  a  diild, 
not  advauce-  without  a  view  to  a  portion  or  settlement  in  life,  shall  not  be  deemed 
'^'^  an  advancement  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act    0.  S.  U.  C.  c 

82,  s.  46. 

Aa  to  the  par-        45.  The  parties  authorised  to  make  partition  of  any  such  estate 

th^oartf  ^ter*  *<5^^^"K  *^  ^*^  •^•^^  receive  from  any  of  the  persons  entitled  to  a 

M^S^^     "  share  of  such  real  estate,  an  offer  or  proposition  to  purchase  the  share 

eaute  aubject  to  or  shares  of  the  other  parties  interested  therein,  giving  the  preference 

partition.  ^  ^^^^  person  who  would  have  been  heir-at-law  thereto,   had   the 

eighteenth  and  following  sections  of  this  Act  not  been  passed  ;  and 

next  after  such  heir-at-law,  giving  such  preference  to  the  several 

persons  successively  who  would  have  been  such  heir-at-law,  had  the 

said  last  mentioned  sections  of  this  Act  not  been  passed,  and  had  those 

persons  preceding  them  respectively  in  the  series  of  such  preference 

been  dead  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c 

82,  s.  46. 

particuiaraof  46.  The  parties  so  authorized  to  make  such  partition  shall  certify 
^hJ^  rtifl2*S!  P^rtid^ly  to  the  Court  in  which  proceedings  for  a  partition  are 
£e  Court.  commenced  or  pending,  the  particulars  of  such  offer  or  proposition  to 

purchase,  the  nature,  quantity  and  value  of  the  estate  or  share  pro- 
posed to  be  purchased,  and  whether  they  advise  such  offer  or  proposi- 
tion to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  and  their  reasons  therefor.  0.  8.  U. 
C.  c.  82,  s.  47. 

Anv  Court  47.  Any  Court  authorized  to  make  partition  of  real  estate  may 

^1^^^'^Im^      direct  a  sale  of  the  same  if  it  thinks  it  right  so  to  do,  upon  the 
mayd£e!^aade.  application  of  any  of  the  parties  beneficially  interested  therein,  giving 
fnvin«  prefer-  *  however  the  preference  at  all  times  to  the  person  who  would  have 
raop  to  the  heir-  \^qqj^  h^q  heir-at-law  to  such  real  estate  had  the  eighteenth  and  follow- 
ing sections  of  this  Act  not  been  passed,  and  after  such  heir-at-law, 
then  giving  such  preference  to  the  several  persons  successively  who 
would    have    been    such  heir-at-law,   had  the  said  last  mentioned 
sections  of  this  Act  not  been  passed,  and  had  those  persons  preceding 
them  respectively  in  the  series  of  such  preference  been  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  a  48. 

l^rroa  on  which  48.  Every  such  preference  shall  be  upon  and  subject  to  such  terms, 
preferenoe  to  be  security  and  conditions  as  the  Court  thinks  it  right  to  direct  C.  S. 
given.  ^  Q  ^  g2,  s.  49. 

CAP.  CVI. 
An  Act  respecting  WUU, 


H 


EK  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  :— 


Short  tiae.  1.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  ba  **  The  WiLU  Act  of  Ontario.^' 
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WILLS  BEFORE  IST  JANUABT,    1874. 

2.  In  the  three  next  succeeding  sections  of  this  Act  numbered  three  «  lumL" 
to  five  inclusive,  the  word  ''Und     shall  extend  to  messuages,  and  all 
other  hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  to  money 

to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  chattels  and  other  per- 
sonal property  transmissible  to  heirs,  and  also  to  any  share  of  the 
same  hereditaments  and  properties,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  any  estate 
of  inheritance,  or  estate  for  any  life  or  lives,  or  other  estate  transmis- 
sible to  heirs,  and  to  any  possibility,  right  or  title  of  entry  or  action, 
and  any  other  interest  capable  of  being  inherited,  and  whether  the 
same  estates,  possibilities,  rights,  titles  and  interests,  or  any  of  them, 
are  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder  or  contingency.  C.  S.  U.  G. 
c.  82,  s.  U. 

3.  Where  a  will  made  before  and  not  re-executed,  republished  or  Eitotas  Mquind 
revived  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ^^^^  ^«  making 
seventy-four,  by  any  person  dving  after  the  sixth  day  of  March,  one  ^*he wiUwCre 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  contains  a  devise  in  any  form  tuch  intooUoa  is 
of  words  of  all  such  real  estate  as  the  testator  dies  seised  or  possessed  ^zprened. 

of,  or  of  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  such  will  shall  be  valid  and  effec- 
tual to  pass  any  land  acquired  by  the  devisor  after  the  making  of  such 
will,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  title  thereto  had  been  acquired  be- 
fore the  making  thereof.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  U  ;  «ee  36  Y .  c.  20,  ss. 
2&46. 

4.  Wherever  land  is  devised  in  any  such  will  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  a  dtrim  of  land 
considered  that  the  devisor  intended  to  devise  all  such  estate  as  he  was  '^^^  ^  ^*|^  ^ 
seised  of  in  the  same  land,  whether  in  fee  simple  or  otherwise^  unless  2u7e^  thetMH 
it  appears  upon  the  face  of  suph  will  that  he  intended  to  devise  only  utor  had  in  the 
an  estate  for  life,  or  other  estate  less  than  he  was  seised  of  at  the  time  ^^^i^^tmt- 
of  making  the  will  containing  such  devise.  C.  S.  V,  C.  c.  82,  s.  12 ;  tioniaexpresMd. 
see  30  y.  c.  20,  ss.  2  &  46. 

6.  Any  will  affecting  land  executed  after  the  sixth  day  of  March,  WitneMes  need 


1834,  and  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1874,  in  the  presence  of  and  ^^  tabMribe  in 

attested  by  two  or  more  witnesses,  shall  have  the  same  validity  and  n^  vnu^. 

effect  as  if  executed  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  three  witnesses ; 

and  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  such  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  in 

presence  of  each  other,  although  their  names  were  not  subscribed  in 

presence  of  the  testator.      C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  13 ;  see  36  V.  c  20,  ss. 

2<&46. 

6.  After  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1859,  and  before  the  first  day  of  Will  by  married 
January,  1874,  every  married  woman  might,  by  devise  or  bequest  exe-  4thMay^860*° 
onted  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  neither  of  whom  was  and  let  January, 
her  husband,  make  any  devise  or  bequest  of  her  separate  property,  real  i^** 

or  personal,  or  of  any  rights  therein,  whether  such  property  was 
acquired  before  or  after  marriage,  to  or  among  her  child  or  children 
issue  of  any  marriage,  and  failing  there  be  any  issue,  then  to  her  hus- 
band, or  as  she  may  see  fit,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  sole  and 
unmarried.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  16. 

WILLS  APTKB  IST  JAKUAKY,    1874. 

7.  Unless  herein  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the  subsequent  sec-  Commencement 
tions  of  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  will  made  before  the  first  day  jJ*y^J***°  *' 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  but  every 

35 
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Imii.  Act  1  V.  e. 
90,  I.S4. 


ApplicatioD  of 
MCtloni  20-22, 
26  and  96. 


Interpretation 
dauae. 

Imp.  Act  1  V. 
c.  26«  a.  1. 

•*  Will.- 


t* 


Will  re-exeouted  or  re-publlBhed,  or  reyived  by  any  oodidl,  shall,  far 
the  parposes  of  the  said  sections,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  at  which  the  same  was  so  re-executed,  re-published  or  reTived. 
36  V.  c.  20,  s.  2. 

8.  The  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  twenty-fifth,  and 
twenty-sixth  sections  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  will  of  any  per- 
son who  was  dead  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  but  shall  apply  to  the  wUl  of  every  person  who 
has  died  since  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1868,  or  who  dies  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act.     32  V.  c.  8,  s.  6. 

9.  In  the  construction  of  the  sections  numbered  ten  to  thirty-eight 
inclusive  in  this  Act. 

(1.^  ''  Will "  shall  extend  to  a  testament,  and  to  a  oodicU,  and  to  an 
appointment  bv  will,  or  by  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  will  in  exercise 
of  a  power,  and  also  to  a  disposition  by  will  and  testament,  or  devise, 
of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  any  child,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  passed  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  entitled  **Ah 
12 Oar.  XL  c.  24.  Act  for  taking  away  the  U<mrt  of  Wards,  and  liveries  and  tenures  in 
capite,  and  by  knighfs  service  and  p^irveyance,  and  for  settling  a  revenue 
upon  His  Majesty  in  lieu  thereof*  and  to  other  testamentary  disposi- 
tion ; 

Real  eetate.**  (2.)  "  Real  estate  "  shall  extend  to  messuages,  lands,  rents,  and 
hereditaments,  whether  freehold  or  of  any  other  tenure,  and  whether 
corporeal,  incorporeal  or  personal,  and  to  any  undivided  share  there- 
of, and  to  any  estate,  right,  or  interest  (other  than  a  chattel  interest) 
therein ; 

(3.)  *'  Personal  estate  "  shall  extend  *to  leasehold  estates  and  other 
chattels  real,  and  also  to  moueys,  shares  of  government  and  other  funds, 
securities  for  money  (not  being  real  estates),  debts,  choses  in  action, 
rights,  credits,  goods,  and  all  other  property  whatsoever  which  by  law 
devolves  upon  Uie  executor  or  administrator,  and  to  any  share  or  in- 
terest therein  ; 

(4.)  Person  "  and  *'  Testator,"  shall  include  a  married  woman ; 

(5.)  '*  Mortgage''  shall  include  any  lien  for  unpaid  purchase  money, 
and  any  charge,  incumbrance,  or  obligation  of  any  nature  whatever 
upon  any  lands  or  tenements  of  a  testator  or  Intestate.  36  V.  c.  20,  a 
4  ;  35  V.  c.  16,  s.  2. 

10.  Every  person  may  devise,  bequeath,  or  dispose  of  by  will,  exe- 
cuted in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  all  real  estate  and  personal 
estate  which  he  may  be  entitled  to,  either  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  which,  if  not  so  devised,  bequeathed,  or  dis- 
posed of,  would  devolve  upon  his  heirs  at  law,  or  upon  his  executor  or 
administrator;  and  the  power  hereby  given  shall  extend  to  estates  pur 
autre  vie,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  any  special  occupant  thereof,  and 
whether  the  same  be  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament ;  and  also 
to  all  contingent,  executory,  or  other  future  interests  in  any  real  or 
personal  estate,  whether  the  testator  be  or  be  uot  ascertasAed  as  the 
person  or  one  of  the  persons  in  whom  the  same  may  respectively  be- 
come vested,  and  whether  he  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  instrument 
by  which  the  same  were  respectively  created,  or  under  any  disposition 

fUghta  of  entry,  thereof  by  deed  or  will,  ana  also  to  all  rights  of  entiy  for  conditions 
broken  and  other  rights  of  entry,  and  also  to  such  of  the  same  estates, 


"  PerK>nal 
ertate." 


"  Perwn." 
♦•Taatafcor.- 

'*  Mortgage." 
Imp.  Act  80-81 

V.  c.  eo,  B.  2. 

Power  to  dis- 
poaeof  all 
property. 

Imp.  Act  1  V. 
c  20,  B.  8. 

Pur  autre  vie. 


Contingent 
interests. 
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intereftts  and  rights  respectively,  and  other  real  and  personal  estate,  as  Vropm^ 
the  testator  may  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithstand-  ^^|!u  *'^^ 
ing  that  be'may  become  entitled  to  the  same  subsequently  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  wilL     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  6. 

11 .  No  will  made  by  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  wiili  bj  infimta 
ahaU  be  vaUd.     36  V.  c  20,  s.  6.  l"^^^ ,  ^ 

'  Irap.  Act  1 V. 

12.  Ko  will  shall  be  valid  unless  it  is  in  writing,  and  executed  in  ^  ^  "*  ^* 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  sismed  at  the  f '^^^'V  y 
foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  pre-  ^Si^ «.  o. 
aence,  and  bv  his  direction  ;  and  such  signature  shall  be  made  or  ac- 
knowledged by  the  testator,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnesses  shall  attest  and  shall 
flubscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator ;  but  no  form  of  attes-  AttafUtion. 
tation  shall  be  necessary. 

2.  Every  will,  so  far  only  as  regards  the  position  of  the  signature  of  |^^^?^i« 
the  testator,  or  of  the  person  signing  for  him  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  y^'^^Sita.l. 
deemed  to  be  valid,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  if  the  signature  is 
ao  placed,  at,  or  after,  or  following,  or  under,  or  beside,  or  opposite  to 
the  end  of  the  will,  that  it  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  wiU  that  the 
testator  intended  to  give  effect  by  such  signature    to  the  writing 
aigned  as  his  will ;  and  no  such  will  shall  be  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  signature  does  not  follow  or  is  not  immediately  after 
the  foot  or  end  of  the  will,  or  by  circumstance  that  a  blank  space 
intervenes  between  the  concluding  words  of  the  will  and  the  signa- 
ture,  or  by  the  circumstance  that  the  signature   is  placed  among 
the  words  of  the  testimonium  clause,  or  of  the  clause  of  attestation, 
or    follows,  or  is  after,  or  under  the  clause  of  attestation,  either 
with  or  without  a  blank  space  intervening,  or  foUows,   or  is  after, 
or  under,  or  beside  the  names  of  one  of  the  names  of  the  subscribing 
witnesses,  or  by  the  circiunstances  that  the  signature  is  on  a  side, 
or  page,  or  other  portion  of  the  paper  or  papers  containing  the  will, 
whereon  no  clause  or    paragraph  or  disposing  part  of  the  will  is 
written  above  the  signature,  or  by  the  circumstance  that  there  appears 
to  be  sufficient  space  on  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  side  or 
page  or  other  portion  of  the  same  paper  on  which  the  will  is  written  to 
contain  the  signature  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the  above  circumstan- 
ces shall  not  restrict  the  generality  of  the  above  enactment ;  but  no 
signature  under  this  Act  shall  be  operative  to  give  effect  to  any  dispo- 
sition or  direction  which  is  underneath,  or  which  follows  it,  nor  shall 
it  give  effect  to  any  disposition  or  direction  inserted  after  the  signa- 
ture was  made.    36  V.  c.  20,  s.  7. 

13.  No  appointment  made  by  will,  in  exercise  of  any  power,  shall  be'Appointmenta 
valid,  unless  the  same  is  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required  ;  ^  ^Trdaol^ 
and  every  will  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required  shall,  so  far  imp.  Act  i  v. 
as  respects  the  execution  and  attestation  thereof,  be  a  valid  execution  c.  ^i  ■- 1** 
of  a  power  of  appointment  by  will,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly required  that  a  will  made  in  exercise  of  such  power  shall  be 
executed  with  some  additional  or  other  form  of  execution  or  solemnity. 

36  V.  c.  20,  s.  8. 

14.  Any  soldier  being  in  actual  military  service,  or  any  mariner  or  wnia  of  penoft- 
seaman  being  at  sea,  may  dispose  of  his  personal  estate  as  he  might  *|^  of  toldien 
have  done  before  the  passing  of  this  Act.    36  V.  c.  20,  s.  9.  i^^!^y. 
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Publloation 
nuiiMMBaiy. 
Imp.  Act  1  V 
c  86,  a  18. 
WUl  not  inTftUd 
if  witnMS 
interMted. 
Imp.  Aet  1  V. 
c  26,  B.  14. 

Gifts,  etc., 
to  witneaa 
invftlid. 
Imp.  Aet  1  v. 
c  26,  ■.  16. 


Creditora  oom- 

Gt«nt  wltnenef. 
ip.  Act  1  V. 
c.  26,  B.  16. 


Executor  com- 
petent witness. 
Imp.  Act  1  V. 
c.  26,  B.  17. 


Revocation  by 
marriage. 
Imp.  Act  1  y. 
c  26,  8.  18. 


No  revocation 
by  change  in 
circumstances. 
Imp.  Act  1  V. 
c.  26,  8. 19. 
How  only  will 
can  be  revoked* 
Imp.  Act  1  V. 
c  26,  8.  20. 


Obliterations, 
interlinea- 
tions, etc 
Imp.  Act  1  y. 
C  26,  s.  21. 


16.  Eveiy  will  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required  slikll  be 
ralid  without  any  other  publication  thereof.     36  V.  c.  20,  a.  10. 

16.  If  any  person  who  attests  the  execution  of  a  will  is,  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  thereof,  or  becomes  at  any  time  afterwards,  ineomp^ 
tent  to  be  admitted  a  witness  to  prove  the  execution  thereof,  sach  wiU 
shall  not  on  that  account  be  invaUd.     36  Y.  a  20,  s.  11. 

17.  If  any  person  attests  the  execution  of  any  will,  to  whom  or  to 
whose  wife  or  husband,  any  beneficial  deyise,  legacy,  estate,  interest, 
gift  or  appointment  of  or  affecting  any  real  or  personal  eatate  (other 
than  and  except  charges  and  other  directions  for  the  payment  of  any 
debt  or  debts)  is  thereby  given  or  made,  such  devise,  legacy,  estate, 
interest,  gift,  or  sppointment  shall,  so  far  only  as  ooncemaanch  person 
attesting  the  execution  of  such  will,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  audi 
person,  or  any  person  claiming  under  such  person  or  wife  or  husband^ 
be  utterly  null  and  void,  and  such  person  sc  attesting  shall  be  admit- 
ted as  a  witness  to  prove  the  execution  of  such  will,  or  to  prove  the 
validity  or  invalidity  thereof,  notwithstanding  such  deviae,  I^acy, 
estate,  interest,  gift  or  appointment  mentioned  in  such  wilL  36  v . 
c.  20,  s.  12. 

18.  In  case  by  any  will  any  real  or  personal  estate  is  charged  with 
any  debt  or  debts,  and  any  creditor,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  any 
creditor  whose  debt  is  so  charged  attests  the  execution  of  such  will, 
such  creditor,  notwithstanding  such  charge,  shall  be  admitted  a  wit- 
ness to  prove  the  execution  of  such  will,  or  to  prove  the  validity  or 
invalidity  thereof.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  13. 

19.  No  person  shall,  on  account  of  his  being  an  executor  of  a  will, 
be  incompetent  to  be  admitted  a  witness  to  prove  the  execution  of 
suce  will,  or  a  witness  to  prove  the  validity  or  invalidity  thereof.  36 
V.  c.  20,  8.  14. 

20.  Every  will  shall  be  revoked  by  the  marriage  of  the  testator^ 
except  a  will  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment  where 
the  real  or  personal  estate  thereby  appointed  would  not,  in  default  of 
such  appointment,  pass  to  the  testator's  heir,  executor  or  administra- 
tor, or  the  person  entitled  as  the  testator^s  next  of  kin  under  the  St-at- 
ute  of  Distributions.  32  V.  c.  8,  s.  3 ;  35  V.  c.  15,  s.  3 ;  36  V.  c.  20. 
s.  15.     {See  section  eight  of  this  Act) 

21.  No  will  shall  be  revoked  by  any  presumption  of  an  intention,  on 
the  ground  of  an  alteration  in  circumstances.  32  V.  c.  8,  s.  4  ;  36  T. 
c.  20,  s.  16.     (See  nection  eight  of  this  Act) 

22.  No  will  or  codicil,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  revoked  other- 
wise than  as  aforesaid,  or  by  another  will  or  codicil  executed  in  man- 
ner hereinbefore  required,  or  by  some  writing  declaring  an  intention 
to  revoke  the  same,  and  executed  in  the  manner  in  which  a  will  is 
hereinbefore  required  to  be  executed,  or  by  the  burning,  tearing,  or 
otherwise  destroying  the  same,  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in 
his  presence  and  byms  direction,  with  the  intention  of  revoking  the 
same.  32  Y.  c.  8,  s.  5  ;  36  V.  c.  20,  s.  17.  {See  aectum,  eight  of  this 
Act) 

23.  No  obliteration,  interlineation  or  other  alteration  made  in  any 
will  after  the  execution  thereof,  shall  be  valid  or  have  any  effect,  ex- 
cept BO  far  as  the  words  or  effect  of  the  will  before  such  alteration  are 
not  apparent,  unless  such  alteration  is  executed  in  hke  manner  as  here- 
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inbefore  is  roquired  for  the  execution  of  the  will ;  but  the  wilT,'  with 
such  alteration  as  parb  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  executed, 
if  the  signature  of  the  testator  and  the  sabecription  of  the  witnesses 
«re  made  in  the  ma^n  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  will  opposite  or 
near  to  such  alteration,  or  at  the  foot  or  end  of,  or  opposite  to,  a  me- 
morandum referring  to  such  alteration,  and  written  at  the  end  or  in 
«ome  other  part  of  the  will.    36  V.  c.  20,  s.  18. 

24.  No  will  or  codicil,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  has  been  in  any  ReirivaL 
vianner  revoked,  shall  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  the  re-execution  ^"K'^^^' 
thereof,  or  by  a  codicil  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required,  and  ^ 
ahowing  an  intention  to  revive  the  same  ;  and  where  any  will  or  codi- 
cil whidi  has  been  partly  revoked,  and  afterwards  whoUy  revoked,  is 
revived,  such  revival  shall  not  extend  to  so  much  thereof  as  was  re- 
voked before  the  revocation  of  the  whole  thereof,  unless  an  intention 

to  the  contrary  is  shown.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  19. 

25.  No  conveyance  or  other  act  made  or  done  subsequently  to  the  No  act  m  to  pro- 
execution  of  a  will,  of  or  relating  to  any  real  or  personal  estate  therein  JJ*^-lnfS***  *" 
comprised,  except  an  act  by  which  such  will  is  revoked  as  i^oresaid,  ^ent  opention 
ahall  prevent  the  operation  of  the  will  with  respect  to  such  estate,  or  of  the  vUl  m  to 
interest  in  such  real  or  personal  estate,  as  the  testator  had  power  to  fn  ullJJtSJf^/ijSi. 
dispose  of  bv  will  at  the  time  of  his  death.    32  V.  c.  8,  s.  2  ;  36  Y.  c.  Act  i  v.  c.'  26,  a. 
20,  s.  20.     (See  8e/ition  eight  of  this  Act.)  ^' 

26.  Eveiy  will  shall  be  construed,  with  reference  to  the  real  and  per-  wm  to  speak 
sonal  estate  comprised  in  it,  to  speak  and  take  effect  as  if  it  had  been  ^^ leti  v 
executed  immediately  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  con-  c  £,  a.  24. 
trary  intention  appears  by  the  will.     32  V.  c.  8,  s.  1  ;  36  V.  c.  20,  s. 

131.     {See  section  eight  of  thi$  Act.) 

27.  Unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will,  such  real  estate  Laneed  deviae  to 
or  interest  therein  as  is  comprised  or  intended  to  be  comprised  in  any  •injj^into 
devise,  in  such  will  contained,  which  fails  or  becomes  void  by  reason  of  i^p.*A^iv.  & 
the  death  of  the  devisee  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  by  reason  of  26,  i.  26. 
such  devise  being  contrary  to  law,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  taking  ef- 
fect, shall  be  included  in  the  residuary  devise  (if  any^  contained  in  such 

wUl.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  22. 

28.  A  devise  of  the  land  of  the  testator,  or  of  the  land  of  the  testa-  Leaeohoida, 
tor  in  any  place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  person  mentioned  in  his  ^'^^^ 
Will,  or  otherwise  described  in  a  general  manner  and  any  other  general  deviae.   imp. 
devise  which  would  describe  a  leasehold  estate,  if  the  testator  had  no  Acti  v. o. 2(\ 
freehold  estate  which  could  be  described  by  it,  shall  be  construed  to  "* 
include  his  leasehold  estates,  or  any  of  them  to  which  such  description 

will  extend  (as  the  case  may  be),  as  well  as  freehold  estates,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  23. 

29.  A  general  devise  of  the  real  estate  of  the  testator,  or  of  the  real  ^?^  s^  ^ 
estate  of  the  testator  in  any  place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  person  ^^^J^ty 
mentioned  in  his  will,  or  otherwise  described  in  a  general  manner,  shall  over  which 

be  construed  to  include  in  any  real  estate,  or  any  real  estate  to  which  ***,JJ^o*JJ5Lolnt 
such  description  will  extend  (as  the  case  may  be),  which  he  may  have  Emp.  Act^lT.  & 
power  to  appoint  any  manner  he  may  think  proper,  and  shall  oper-  26,  a.  27. 
ate  as  an  execution  of  such  power,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
by  the  will ;  and  in  like  manner  a  bequest  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
testator,  or  any  bequest  of  personal  estate  described  in  a  general  man- 
ner, shall  be  construed  to  include  any  personal  estate,  or  any  personal 
estate  to  which  such  description  will  extend  (as  the  case  may  be),  which 
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h»  may  have  power  to  appoint  in  any  manner  he  may  think  propo; 
and  shall  operate  as  an  execution  of  such  power,  unless  a  oontrazy  in- 
tention appears  by  the  wilL     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  24. 

GeaenideviM        30.  Where  any  real  estate  is  devised  to  any  penon  without  any  words 

wtato'inrthe*  of  limitation,  such  devise  shall  be  comitrued  to  pass  the  fee  aimple,  or 

land  deviled.  other  the  whole  estate  or  interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dis- 

imp^  A^i  v.  pQge  of  by  will,  in  such  real  estate,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 

c  a6...S8.  ^y  ^j^^  ^jjj     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  26. 

Import  of  words  31.  In  any  devise  or  bequest  of  real  or  personal  estate,  the  words 
J^J y*^^*  ^  " die  without  issue,"  or  ''die  without  leaving  issue,"  or  ''have  no 
effe^'.  ^imp.  ^  issue,"  or  any  other  words  which  import  either  a  want  or  failiire  of  issue 
Act  1 V.  c.  so,  of  any  other  person  in  his  lifetime,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  an 
"*  ^'  indefinite  failure  of  his  issue,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  want  or 

failure  of  issue  in  the  lifetime  or  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  snch  per- 
son, and  not  an  indefinite  failure  of  his  issue,  unless  a  contrary  inten- 
Proviw.  tion  appears  by  the  will,  by  reason  of  such  person  having  a  prior  estate 

tail,  or  of  a  preceding  gift  being,  without  any  implication  arising  from 
such  words,  a  limitation  of  an  estate  tail  to  such  person  or  iaaue,  or 
otherwise  :  but  this  Act  shall  nut  extend  to  cases  where  such  words  as 
aforesaid  import  if  no  issue  described  in  a  preceding  gift  be  bom,  or  if 
there  be  no  issue  who  live  to  attain  the  age,  or  otherwise  answer  the 
description  required  for  obtaining  a  vested  estate  by  a  preceding  gift  to 
such  issue.     26  Y.  c.  20,  s.  26. 

When  devise  32.  Where  any  real  estate  is  devised  to  a  trustee  or  executor,  auch 

executors?*!!  ^®^^®  ^^*^^  ^  Construed  to  pass  the  fee  simple,  or  other  the  whole  es- 
pess  whole  estote  tate  or  interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dispose  of  by  will  in 
of  testator.  such  real  estate,  unless  a  definite  term  of  years  absolute  or  determin- 
2?  w»?^  ^'  ^  *^^®»  or* an  estate  of  freehold,  is  thereby  given  to  him  expressly  or  by 
implication.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  27. 

When  devise  33.  Where  any  real  estate  is  devised  to  a  trustee  without  any  express 

shiai^MMrth  liniitation  of  the  estate  to  be  taken  by  such  trustee,  and  the  beneficial 
whole  ertste*  interest  in  such  real  estate,  or  in  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  thereof, 
hejrond  what  is  jb  not  given  to  any  person  for  life,  or  such  beneficial  interest  is  given 
Se*torust.'*imp.  ^  *"y  person  for  life,  but  the  purposes  of  the  trust  may  continue  be 
Act  1  v.  c.  S6,  '  yond  the  life  of  such  person,  such  devise  shall  be  construed  to  vest  in 
'*  ^^'  such  trustee  the  fee  simple  or  other  the  whole  legal  estate  which  the 

testator  had  power  to  dispose  of  by  will  in  such  real  estate,  and  not  an 
estate  determinable  when  the  purposes  of  the  trust  are  satisfied.  36 
V.  c.  20,  s.  28. 

When  devises         34.  Where  any  person  to  whom  any  real  estate  is  devised  for  an  es- 

^iSu^^lapse     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  estate  in  guotsi  entail,  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator, 

Imp.  Act  1  vT'    leaving  issue  who  would  be  inheritable  under  such  entail,  and  any  such 

«,  siB,  B.  88.         issue  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  such  devise 

shall  not  lapse,  but  shall  take  effect  as  if  the  death  of  sudi  person  had 

happened  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary 

intention  appears  by  the  will.    36  V.  c.  20,  s.  29. 

Gifts  to  issne  35.  Where  any  person,  being  a  child  or  other  issue  of  the  testator, 

on*teetat«'lr"*  ^  whom  any  real  or  personal  estate  is  devised  or  bequeathed  for  any 
death,  shall  not  estate  or  interest  not  determinable  at  or  before  the  death  of  such  per- 
1*PM.  Imp.  Act  son,  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  -leaving  issue,  and  any  of  the 
1  y.  c.  ao,  s.  8S,  jgg^Q  q£  gy^  person  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator, 
such  devise  or  bequest  shall  not  lapse,  but  shall  take  effect  as  if  the 
deatii  of  such  person  had  happened  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
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testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  wilL    36  V.  a  20, 
a.  30. 

36.  Where  any  person  has  died  since  the  31st  day  of  December,  Mortgas:e  debte 
1865,  or  hereafter  dies  seised  of  or  entitled  to  any  estate  or  interest  in  ^]^£2^^^ 
any  real  estate,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  or  is  charged  with  the  Undi. 
the  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  j°^P-  a^  17-18 
such  person  has  not,  by  his  will  or  deed  or  other  document,  signified    *  ^ 
any  contrary  or  other  intention,  the  heir  or  devisee  to  whom  such  real 
estate  descends  or  is  devised  shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  the  mortgage 
debt  discharged  or  satisfied  out  of  the  personal  estate,  or  any  other 
real  estate  of  such  person ;  but  the  real  estate  so  charged  shall,  be- 
tween the  different  persons  claiming  through  or  under  the  deceased 
person,  be  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  mortgage  debts  with 
which  the  same  is  chained,  every  part  thereof  according  to  its  value 
bearing  a  proportionate  part  of  the  mortgage  debts  charged  on  the 
whole  thereof.     29  V.  c.  28,  s.  33  ;  36  V.  c.  20,  s.  31. 

(2).  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  afiect  or  diminish  any  right  of-  ProTiso. 
the  mortgagee  on  such  real  estate  to  obtain  full  payment  or  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mortgage  debt,  either  out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  per- 
son so  dying  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  ;  and  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  aJQTect  the  rights  of  any  person  claiming  under  or  by  virtue  of  any 
will,  deed,  or  document  made  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four.  29  V.  c.  28,  s.  33 ;  36  V. 
a  20,  s.  31. 

37.  In  the  construction  of  any  will  or  deed  or  other  document  to  Ctontequeiioe  of 
which  the  next  preceding  section  of  this  Act  relates,  a  general  direc-  J^JJJJj^  J£^ 
tion  that  the  debts  or  that  all  the  debts  of  the  testator  shall  be  paid  be  paid  out  of 
out  of  his  personal  estate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  declaration  of  an  P®"^^^^*   ^ 
intention  contrary  to  or  other  than  the  rule  in  the  said  section  con-  }^l  4fs.^ 
tained,  unless  such  contrary  or  other  intention  is  further  declared  by 

words  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  referring  to  all  or  some  of 
the  testator's  debts  or  debt  charged  by  way  of  mortgage  on  any  part  of 
his  real  estate.     35  V.  c.  15,  s.  1 ;  36  Y.  c.  20,  s.  32. 

38.  The  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  described  in  the  Schedule  Acta  rapMied. 
to  this  Act  (except  as  far  as  the  same  relate  to  any  wills  to  which  the 

seventh  and  following  sections  of  this  Act  do  not  extend)  are,  and 
shall  continue  to  be,  repealed  to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  the 
said  Schedule  mentioned ;  but  such  repeal  shall  not  revive  any  Act  or 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  them,  nor  shall  the  said  repeal  prevent 
the  application  of  any  of  the  said  Acts,  or  of  any  Act  or  provision  of 
law  formerly  in  force,  to  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  anterior  to 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  said  Acts,  and  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise apply.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  46. 
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SCHEDULE. 


Acts  Rzpkalkd. 


Hen.  8,  cftp.  1. 


34  1  35  Hen.  8,  cap.  5. 


29  Car.  2,  cap.  3. 


4  &  5  Anne,  cap.  16. 


14  Geo.  2,  cap.  20. 


25  Qeo.  2,  cap.  6. 


Title  of  Acts  Repealed. 


Extent  or  Rxpeai. 


The  Acts  of  Wills.  Wanls  and 'The  whole 
PrimerSeizins,  whereby  a  man  j 
may  devise  two  parts  of  his 


The  Bill  concerning  the  expla 
nation  of  Wills. 

An  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
Frauds  and  Perjuries. 

An  Act  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  and  the  better  ad- 
vancement of  justice. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  law  con- 
cerning Common  Recoveries, 
and  to  explain  and  amend  an 
Act  made  in  thetwentv-ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Kine 
Charles  the  Second,  intitulea 
"  An  Act  for  the  prevention 
of  Frauds  and  Perjuries.** 

An  Act  for  avoiding  and  putting 
an  end  to  certain  doubts  ana 
questions  relating  to  the  at 
testation  of  Wills  and  Codi- 
cils concerning  real  estates  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,  and  in  His 
Majesty's  colonies  and  plan 
tations  in  America. 


The  whole  Act. 


Sections  5, 6,  12,  19.20, 
21  &  22. 

Section  14. 


Section  9. 


The  whole  Act. 


Short  title. 
Interpntatioa. 


Uad. 


CAP.  cvm. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Limitation  of  Suits  relating  to  Real  Property j  and 

the  time  of  prescription  in  certain  cases. 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legiala- 
tive  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,** 

2.  The  words  and  expressions  hereinafter  mentioned,  which,  in  their 
ordinary  signification  have  a  more  confined  or  a  different  meaning,  shall 
in  this  Act,  except  where  the  nature  of  the  provision  or  the  context  of 
the  Act  excludes  such  construction,  be  interpreted  as  follows,  that  is  to 
say: 

(1.)  **  Land  "  shall  extend  to  messuages^md  all  other  hereditaments, 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  to  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
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purchftse  of  land  (and  to  chattels  and  other  personal  property  transmis- 
sible to  heirs),  and  also  to  any  share  of  the  same  hereditaments  and 
properties  or  any  of  them,  and  to  any  estate  of  inheritance,  or  estate 
}or  any  life  or  lives,  or  other  estate  transmissible  to  heirs,  and  to  any 
possibility,  right  or  title  of  entry  or  action,  and  any  other  interest  cap- 
able of  being  inherited,  and  whether  the  same  estates,  possibilities, 
rights,  titles  and  interests,  or  any  of  them,  are  in  possession;  reversion, 
remainder  or  contingency ; 

(2.)  '''Assurance  "  shall  mean  any  deed  or  instrument  (other  than  a  **Aa8un«oe.- 
will)  by  which  any  land  may  be  conveyed  or  transferred  at  Law  or  in 
Equity ;  and 

(3.)  *'Rent"  shall  extend  to  all  annuities  and  periodical  sums  of  "Rent*' 
money  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  49. 

3.  This  Act  shall  commence  and  be  deemed  to  have  taken  effect,  and  CommenoeineBt 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  and  ®'  *^*  ^®** 
section  twenty-two  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  and  chaptered  seven,  to  have  been  repealed,  on  and 

after  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  eight  hundrea  and  seventy- 
seven,  as  respects  any  person  who,  on  and  for  twelve  months  continu- 
ously after  the  twenty-first  dav  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  resided  without  this  Province,  and  is  a  person 
entitled  to  make  an  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  an  action  or  suit  to  re- 
cover any  land  or  rent ;  or  so  resident,  is  a  mortgagor,  or  person  entitled 
to  redeem  within  the  meaning  of  the  nineteenth,  twentieth  or  twenty-, 
first  sections  of  this  Act ;  or  so  resident  is  a  person  entitled  to,  or  claim- 
ing under  a  mortgage  within  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-second  section  ; 
or  BO  resident  is  a  person  entitled  to  bring  an  action,  suit,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding within  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-third  section  ;  or  so  resident 
as  a  person  entitled  to  an  action  suit  or  other  proceeding  within  the 
meaning  of  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  this  Act ;  or  so  resident  is  a 
person  claiming  an  estate,  interest  or  right,  to  take  effect  after  or  in 
defeasance  of  an  estate  tail  within  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-eighth 
section  ;  or  so  resident  is  a  person  entitled  to  demand  dower ;  and  ex- 
cept as  respects  the  persons,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  in  this 
section,  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  and  taken  effect 
and  the  said  Acts  to  have  been  repealed  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  16. 

LAND  0&  BENT. 

4.  No  person  shall  make  any  entry  or  distress,  or  bring  any  action  No  land  or  rent 
or  suit,  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  but  within  ten  years  next  after  the  ^J^^JSSn  le? 
time  at  which  the  right  to  make  such  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  such  years  after  the 
action  or  suit,  first  accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he  claims  ;  right  ot  action 
or  if  such  right  did  not  accrue  to  any  person  through  he  claims,  then  i^^Act,  s-4 
within  ten  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make  such  w.iV.  c27,  •.£; 
entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  such  action  or  suit,  firat  accrued  to  the  ^~^  ^'  ^  ^^*  ^ 
person  making  or  bringing  the  same.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  1. 

5.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act,  the  right  to  make  an  entry  or  dis-  ^'^'l^^  ^^^ 
tress,  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to^^flmM- 
to  have  first  accrued  at  such  time  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned :  crued. 

(1.)  Where  the  person  claiming  such  land  or  rent,  or  some  person  Ondlipowewlon 
through  whom  he  claims,  has,  in  respect  of  the  estate  or  interest  daimed,  i^^^j^^' 
been  in  possession  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  in  re-  ' 
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oeipt  of  such  rent,  and  has,  while  entitled  thereto,  been  dupoaened, 
or  has  diioontinued  such  possession  or  receipt,  then  such  right  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  of  such  dispossession  or  discon- 
tinuance of  possession,  or  at  the  last  time  at  which  any  sucli  i»ofits  or 
rent  were  or  was  so  received.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c  88,  s.  2  (1). 

On  AlMitcinent  or     (2.)  Where  the  person  claiming  such  land  or  rent  claims  the  estate  or 

imp!^Act,  3-4  w.  ^^^^  o^  some  deceased  person  who  continued  in  such  posseesion  or 

IV.  c.  27,  a.  8.  '  receipt,  in  respect  of  the  same  estate  or  interest,  until  the  time  of  his 

death,  and  was  the  last  person  entitled  to  such  estate  or  interest  who 

was  in  such  possession  or  receipt,  then  such  right  shall  be  deemed  to 

have  first  accrued  at  the  time  of  such  death.     C.  S.  U.  G.  a  88,  a.  2(2). 

On  aiionfttlon.  (3).  Where  the  person  claiming  such  land  or  rent  claims  in  respect  of 
iy.'c.^i!~8.  ^^  estate  or  interest  in  possession,  granted,  appointed,  or  otherwise  as- 
sured by  any  instrument  other  than  a  will  to  him  or  some  person  through 
whom  he  claims,  by  a  person  being  in  respect  of  the  same  estate  or  in- 
terest, in  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  or  in  zeceipt 
of  the  rent,  and  no  person  entitled  under  such  instrument  has  been  m 
possession  or  receipt,  then  such  right  shall  be  deemed  to  hare  first  ac- 
crued at  the  time  at  which  the  person  claiming,  as  aforesaid,  or  the  per- 
son through  whom  he  claims,  became  entitled  to  such  poaseaaion  or 
receipt  by  virtue  of  such  instrument     C.  S.  U.  G.  c.  88,  s.  2  (3). 

Ai  to  imds  not  (4.)  In  the  case  of  lands  granted  by  the  Crown  of  which  the  grantee* 
provS.  "'  ^^*  heirs  or  assigns,  by  themselves,  their  servants  or  agents,  have  no* 
taken  actual  possession  by  residing  upon  or  cultivating  some  portion 
thereof,  and  in  case  some  other  person  not  claiming  to  hold  under 
such  grantee  has  been  in  possession  of  such  land,  such  possession 
having  been  taken  while  the  land  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  then  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  grantee  or  such  person  claiming  under  him 
while  entitled  to  the  lands  had  knowledge  of  the  same  being  in  actual 
possession  of  such  other  person,  the  lapse  of  ten  years  shall  not  bar  the 
right  of  such  grantee  or  any  person  claiming  under  him  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion  for  the  recovery  of  such  land,  but  the  nght  to  bring  an  action  shall 
ProTiso.  y^  deemed  to  have  accrued  from  the  time  that  such  knowledge  was  ob- 

tained :  but  no  such  action  shall  be  brought  or  entry  made  after  twenty 
years  from  the  time  such  possession  was  taken  as  aforesaid.  27-8  V. 
a  29,  s.  1 ;  38  V.  c.  16,  s.  16. 

Whan  rent  (5. )  Where  any  person  is  in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  any 

JJJ2JSSd"iSy  i«£l  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent  by  virtue  of  a  lease  in  writing,  by  which 

in  writing  hM     a  rent  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  four  dollars  or  upwards  is  re- 

nSSved^X*"^^^  served,  aiid  the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  has  been  received  by  some 

right  to  aomie    person  wrongfully  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  land  or  rent  in  rever- 

at  the  time  the  gion  immediately  expectant  on  the  determination  of  such  lease,  and  no 

fuSy  received?*^"  Payment  in  respect  of  the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  has  afterwards 

Imp.  Act,  s-4'w.  been  made  to  the  person  rightfully  entitled  thereto,  the  right  of  the  per- 

IV.  c  27, 8. 9.      gon  entitled  to  such  land  or  rent,  subject  to  such  lease,  or  of  the  person 

through  whom  he  claims  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an 

action  after  the  determination  of  Quch  lease,  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 

first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which  the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  wss 

first  so  received  by  the  person  wrongfully  claiming  as  aforesaid,  and  no 

such  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  upon  the  determination 

of  such  lease  to  the  person  rightfully  entitled.    G.  S.  0.  G.  c.  88,  s.  10. 

No  penon  alters  (6.)  Where  any  person  is  in  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  of 
yewtoVe«rto  ^^^  ^t^d,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  or  other 
hm  any  right     period,  without  any  lease  in  writing,  the  right  of  the  penon  entitled 
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Bubjeot  thereto,  or  of  the  person  through  whom  he  elaims,  to  make  an  but  from  the  end. 
entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  or  birt^pSinent 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  determination  of  the  first  of  rant. 
«>f  such  years  or  other  periods,  or  at  the  last  time  when  any  rent  pay-  I?5y^®*»27^  8 
able  in  respect' of  such  tenancy  was  received  (whichever  last  happened).         '  ^     *^'  ^ 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  9. 

(7.)  Where  any  person  is  in  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  of  in  the  case  of  a 
any  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent,  as  tenant  at  will,  the  right  of  the  ^e^St^iii 
X>erson  entitled  subject  thereto,  or  of  the  person  through  whom  he  be  deemed  to 
claims,  to  midiie  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  ^^*  *d*y*ne** 
such  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  either  at  the  year.  imp.  Act, 
determination  of  such  tenancy,  or  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next  2-4  w.  iv.  c.  27, 
after  the  commencement  of  such  tenancy,  at  which  time  such  tenancy  "*  ^' 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  determined.     C.  S.  U.  G.  c.  88,  s.  7. 

(8.)  No  mortgagor  or  cestui  que  inist  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tenant  at  Oa«e  of  mortgra- 
will  within  the  meaning  of  the  next  preceding  sub-section  to  his  mort-  J^^  *****"*  ^^^ 
gagee  or  trustee.     C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  88,  s.  8. 

(9.)  Where  the  person  claiming  such  land  or  rent,  or  the  person  incaae  of  for- 
through  whom  he  claims,  has  become  entitled,  by  reason  of  any  f orfci-  '?*"'^Sj  ^""^ 
ture  or  breach  of  condition,  then  such  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  jn,^  ^ct,  8-4 
first  accrued  when  such  forfeiture  was  incurred  or  such  condition  w.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  8. 
broken.    C.  S.  U.  C.  o.  88,  s.  2  (6). 

(10.)  Where  any  risht  to  make  an   entry  ordistress,  or  to  bring  an  Where  advaotace 
action  or  recover  any  land  or  rent,  by  reason  of  any  forfeiture  or  breach  Sot*3lienby** 
of  condition,  has  first  accrued  in  respect  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  ramainder-man, 
reversion  or  remainder,  and  the  land  or  rent  has  not  been  recovered  i»«  **JJ*\,5*^v  * 
by  virtue  of  such  right,  the  right  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  hfs^estate  comet 
bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  into  poamaiion. 
first  accrued  in  respect  of  such  estate  or  interest  at  the  time  when  the  w^'i^^'MTi  4 
same  became  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession,  as  if  no  such  forfeiture  •  •    *  •  • 

or  breach  of  condition  had  happened.     C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  88,  s.  4. 

(11.)  Where  the'*estate  or  interest  claimed  is  an  estate  or  interest  in  in  case  of  future 
reversion  or  remainder,  or  other  future  estate  or  interest,  and  no  person  ^^  *  ^a 
has  obtained  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  w!^iv.  c!27,8.3. 
the  receipt  of  such  rent,  in  respect  of  such  estate  or  interest, then  such 
right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which  such 
estate  or  interest  became  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession.     0.  S.  U. 
C.  c,  88,  s.  2  (4). 

(12.)  A  right  to  make  an  entry  or  a  distress,  or  to  brine  an  action  or  Provisions  for 


a  suit,  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  ac-  SJates.*"*^*" 
crued,  in  respect  of  an  estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder,  or  imp.  Act,  8-4 
future  estate  or  interest,  at  the  time  at  which  the  same  became  an  es-  ]S[*iY;  ^-  ?j'-$- 
tate  or  interest  in  possession,  by  the  determination  of  any  estate  or  *  '    ' 

estates  in  respect  of  which  such  land  has  been  held  or  the  profits  thereof 
or  such  rent  have  been  received,  notwithstanding  that  the  person  claim- 
ing such  land  or  rent,  or  some  person  through  whom  he  claims,  has,  at 
any  time  previously  to  the  creation  of  the  estate  or  estates  which  have 
determined,  been  in  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such 
land,  or  in  receipt  of  such  rent.    38  V.  o.  16,  s.  2. 

6.  If  the  person  last  entitled  to  any  particuhuwBstate  on  which  any  Time  limited  as 
future  estate  or  interest  was  expectaiit  has  not  been  in  possession  or  ^ilT^r^^^' 
receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  in  receipt  of  such  rent,  at  the  tiUed  to  the 
time  when  his  interest  determined,  no  such  entiy  or  distress  shall  be  i*rti<*»''»'  «*»*• 
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oatAf  pooessioa,  made,  and  no  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought,  by  any  person  be- 
«^*  i™P-  Aoi,  '  coming  entitled  in  possession  to  a  future  estate  or  interest,  out  within 
87-8  V.C.67,*.  2.  ^j^  years  next  after  the  time  when  the  right  to  make  an  entry  or  dis- 
tress, or  to  bring  an  action  or  suit  for  the  recovery  of  such  land  or 
rent,  first  accrued  to  the  person  whose  interest  has  so  determined,  or 
within  five  years  next  after  the  time  when  the  estate  of  the  person  be- 
coming entitled  in  possession  has  become  vested  in  possession,  which- 
ever of  those  two  periods  is  the  longer.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  3. 

The  case  of  bar  (2.)  Tf  the  right  of  any  person  to  make  such  entry  or  distress,  or  to 
•nd^ofrsuSS?  bring  any  such  action  or  suit,  has  been  barred  under  this  Act,  no  per- 
qaent  interest  SOU  afterwards  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  land  or  rent  in  re- 
*^t"f*"tr  ■P®ct  of  any  subsequent  estate  or  interest  under  any  deed,  will,  or  set- 
ete.,  Mcrue/to  tlement  executed  or  taking  effect  after  the  time  when  a  right  to 
owner  of  parti-  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  or  suit,  for  Uie  re- 
ta^  Act^S7-8  oov®'7  o^  ■'^ch  land  or  rent,  first  accrued  to  the  owner  of  the  partienlar 
V.  c.  67, 8. 2.       estate  whose  interest  has  so  determined  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  any 

such  entry  or  distress,  or  bring  any  such  action  or  suit,  to  recover 

such  land  or  rent.     32  Y.  c.  16,  s.  4. 

When  the  right  (3. )  Where  the  right  of  any  person  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to 
TOMessionis^^  bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent  to  which  he  has  been  en- 
barr^,  the  right  titled  for  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession,  has  been  barred  by  the 
«'  the  8ame  per-  determination  of  the  period,  hereinbefore  limited,  which  is  applicable 
ertatee  shaii'iaao  ^  ^^^^  CAM,  and  suoh  person  has,  at  any  time  during  the  said  period, 
•he  barred.  been  entitled  to  any  other  estate,  interest,  right  or  possibility,  in  rever- 

w*^y^^^*8.  ^^^9  remainder  or  otherwise  in  or  to  the  same  land  or  rent,  no  entry, 
2o!  '        distress  or  action  shall  be  brought  by  such  person,  or  any  person. 

claiming  through  him,  to  recover  such  land  or  rent  in  respect  of  auch 
other  estate,  interest,  right  or  possibility,  unless  in  the  meantime  anch 
land  or  rent  has  been  recovered  by  some  person  entitled  to  an  estate, 
interest  or  right  which  has  been  limited  or  taken  effect  after  or  in  de- 
feasance of  such  estate  or  interest  in  possession.  G.  S.  U.  C.  c  88,  s.  48. 

•^B  i^^^l^tra-  7.  ipoT  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  administrator  claiming  the 
Ve  obtained^he  ^^^  or  interest  of  the  deceased  person  of  whose  chattels  he  has  been 
estate  without  appointed  administrator,  shall  be  deemed  to  claim  as  if  there  had  been 
^l^^^'d?-'  no  interval  of  time  between  the  death  of  such  deceased  person  and  the 
eeaeed.  &4  w.     grant  of  the  letters  of  administration.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c  88,  s.  6. 

TV     <*    97    ■   A. 

A  mere  entry         ^'  ^^  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  any  land 

not  to  be  deemed  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  merely  by  reason  of  having  made  an 

fS"**^*;"^-         entry  thereon.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  11. 
Jdem  a.  10.  •^  ' 

No  right  to  be        ^>  No  Continual  or  other  claim  upon  or  near  any  land  shall  preserve 

preserved  by       any  right  of  making  an  entry  or  distress,  or  of  bringing  an  action.    C. 

oontintial  chum,    c    TT    n    «    qq    -    i  o  a     » 

Idemt.  11.  ^-  tl.  O.  c.  8»,  S.  12. 

No  deeoent,  war-  10.  No  descent  cast,  discontinuance  'or  warranty,  which  has  hap- 
^^"^^ri^ht  of  P®^®<1  o^  ^^11  made  since  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
entry  of  act?on.  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  which  may  hereafter  happen  or  be  msAe, 
Idem  8. 89.  shall  toll  or  defeat  any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  27,  s.  80. 

JJJ^J^^ner.  ^^*  Where  any  one  or  more  of  several  persons  entitled  to  any  land 
Ac,  not  to  be  *  or  rent  as  coparcenep,  joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  have  been 
S*  oST*"*?"  ^'  ^  possession  or  receipt  of  the  entirety,  or  more  than  his  or  their  un- 
Act,  s-4  w.  lY^'  divided  share  or  shares  of  suoh  land,  or  of  the  profits  thereof,  or  of 
C..S7,  ■.  12.         such  rent,  for  his  or  their  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
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« 

or  penons  other  than  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  other  share 
or  shares  of  the  same  hind  or  rent,  such  possession  or  receipt  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  been  the  possession  or  receipt  of  or  by  such  last 
mentioned  person  or  persons,  or  any  of  them.     C.  S.  U.  G.  c.  88. 

B.  13. 

12.  Where  a  relation  of  the  persons  entitled,  aa  heirs,  to  the  pos-  Po«eMion  of  re- 
session,  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  any  land,  or  to  the  receipt  of  any  the^po8M»ic^  of 
rent,  enters  into  the  possession  or  receipt  thereof,  such  possession  or  the  hein.  idem 
receipt  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  possession  or  receipt  of  or  by  the  "•  ^^ 
persons  entitled  aa  heirs.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c  88,  s.  14. 

13.  Where  any  aoknowledfi^ment  of  the  title  of  the  person  entitled  ^*"^^^!fe 

.  ij  1.1.        V'  iv  V  A»  'X'         ment  In  writing 

to  any  land  or  rent  has  been  given  to  him  or  his  agent  in  writing,  given  to  the  per- 
aigned  by  the  person  in  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  •ou  entitled  or 
land,  or  in  the  receipt  of  such  rent,  such  possession  or  receipt  of  or  by  JlJuJSiient^^ 
the  person  by  whom  such  acknowledgment  was  given  shidl  be  deemed,  poaeasion  or  r«- 
according  to  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  to  have  l^n  the  possession  or  ^'p^  ict^S^  w 
receipt  of  or  by  the  person  to  whom  or  to  whose  agent  such  acknow-  ly.^'e.  S]%,\i,' 
ledgment  was  given  at  the  time  of  giving  the  same,  and  the  right  of 
Bucm  last  mentioned  person,  or  of  any  person  claiming  through  him,  to 
make  an  entry  or  distress  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or 
rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  and  not  before  the  time 
at  which  such  acknowledgment,  or  the  last  of  such  acknowledgments, 
if  more  than  one,  was  given.    0.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  15. 

14.  The  receipt  of  the  rent  payable  by  any  tenant  from  year  to  ''^^J*"'  **"* 
year,  or  other  lessee,  shall,  as  against  such  lessee  or  any  person  claim-  ^{^  of^profltlT 
ing  under  him,  but  subject  to  the  lease,  be  deemed  to  oe  the  receipt  imp.  Act,  3-4  w. 

•of  the  profits  of  the  hind  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.    C.  S.  U.  C.  ^'  c «.  s.  85. 
c.  88,  s.  17. 

16.  At  the  determination  of  the  period  limited  by  this  Act  to  any  At  the  end  of 
person  for  making  an  entry  or  distress,  or  bringing  any  action  or  suit,  l^juJa^the 
the  right  and  title  of  such  person  to  the  land  or  rent,  for  the  recovery  right  of  the 
whereof  such  entry,  distress,  action  or  suit  respectively  might  have  i»rtyo'J*^P<*- 
been  made  or  brought  within   such  period,   shall  be   extinguished.  Snguiihed  imp 

C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  16.  Act,  3-4  w.  IV. ' 

c.  27,  B.  34. 
ARBBABS  OF   DOWBK,   KENT,    AKD  INTEREST. 

1 6.  No  arrears  of  dower,  nor  any  damages  on  account  of  such  arrears,  No  arrearB  id 
shall  be  recovered  or  obtained  by  any  action  or  suit  for  a  longer  period  **?JJ5edfOTmOTe 
than  six  years  next  before  the  commencement  of  such  action  or  suit,  than  six  years. 
C.  8.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  18.  Idsms,  41. 

17.  No  arrears  of  rent,  or  of  interest  in  respect  of  any  sum  of  money  No  arrears  of 
charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land  or  rent,  or  in  respect  of  any  JS^be^recowred 
legacy,  or  any  damages  in  respect  of  such  arrears  of  rent  or  interest,  for  more  than 
sludl  be  recovered  by  any  distress,  action  or  suit,  but  within  six  years  ^i^^^  Jv ^' 
next  after  the  same  respectively  has  become  due,  or  next  after  any  ac-  ^^  ^t    '     '^' 
knowledgment  of  the  same  in  writing  has  been  given  to  the  person  en- 
titled thereto,  or  his  agent,  signed  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same 

waa  payable,  or  his  agent.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  19. 

18.  Where  any  prior  mortgagee  or  other  inci^brancer  has  been  in  Exception  in  fa- 
possession  of  any  land,  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  thereof,  within  one  IJI2nt*moitgIwee 
year  next  before  an  action  or  suit  is  brought  by  any  person  entitled  to  when  a  prior 

a  subsequent  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  on  the  same  land,  the  P^'^*^  ^^ 

slon.  /Mills. 42. 
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person  entitled  to  such  subsequent  mortgage  or  incumbrance  may  re- 
cover in  such  action  or  suit  the  arrears  of  interest  which  have  become 
due  during  the  whole  time  that  such  prior  mortgagee  or  incnmbraneer 
was  in  such  possession  or  receipt  as  aforesaid,  although  such  time  may 
have  exceeded  the  said  term  of  six  years.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  a.  20. 

MORTQAOBS. 

Mortgagor  to  be       19.  Where  a  mortgagee  has  obtained  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the 

barred  at  end  of  profits  of  any  land  or  the  receipt  of  any  rent  comprised  in  hia  mart- 

the  tixM^wSX     R^®«  ^^^  mortgagor,  or  any  person  claiming  through  him,  shall  not 

the  mortfn«««     bring  any  action  or  suit  to  redeem  the  mortgage,  but  within  ten  years 

^^^  P<^"^B"|^°    next  after  the  time  at  which  the  mortgagee  obtained  such  poaseaaion 

^Titter,  ackaow-  or  receipt,  unless  in  the  meantime  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  of 

ledirment.  the  title  of  the  mortgagor,  or  of  his  right  to  redemption,  haa  been 

iV-^^on^J^'  given  to  the  mortgagor  or  some  person  claiming  his  estate,  or  to  the 

anifsT-SV.  c.  67,  agent  of  such  mortgagor  or  person,  signed  by  the  mortgagee,  or  the 

*•  7-  person  claiming  through  him  ;  and  in  such  case  no  such  action  or  suit 

shall  be  brought,  but  within  ten  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  each 

acknowledgement,  or  the  last  of  such  acknowledgments,  if  more  than 

one,  was  given.    38  V.  a  16,  s.  8. 

Acknowiedff-  20.  In  case  there  are  more  mortgagors  than  one,  or  more  persons 

menuo  one^  ^^j^q  one  claiming  through  the  mortgagor  or  mortgagors,  such  acknow- 
gora.  ]mp!?ct,  ledgement,  if  s^iven  to  any  of  such  mortgagors  or  persons,  or  hia  or 
8-4  w.  iv.  c.  27,'  their  agent,  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  same  had  been  given  to  all 
■■  ^  such  mortgagors  or  persons.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  8, 

Acknowledge  21.  In  c«se  there  are  more  mortgagees  than  one,  or  more  persona 

Mvend^xnori^  ^*^  ^^^  claiming  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  mortgagee  or  mortgagees, 
g«68.  Imp.  Act  such  acknowledgment,  signed  by  one  or  more  of  such  mortgagees  or 
»-4  w.  IV.  c.  27,  persons,  shall  be  effectual  only  as  against  the  party  or  parties  signing  aa 
aforesaid,  and  the  person  or  persons  claiming  any  part  of  the  mortgage 
money  or  land  or  rent  by,  from,  or  under  him,  or  them,  and  any  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  to  any  estate  or  estates,  interest  or  interesta,  to 
take  effect  after  or  in  defeasance  of  his  or  their  estate  or  estatea,  in- 
terest  or  interests,  and  shall  not  operate  to  give  to  the  mortgagor  or 
mortgagors  a  right  to  redeem  the  mortgage  as  against  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  any  other  undivided  or  divided  part  of  the  money 
or  land  oz  rent ;  and  where  such  of  the  mortgagees  or  persona  afore- 
said as  have  given  such  acknowledgment  are  entitled  to  a  divideil  part 
of  the  land  or  rent  comprised  in  the  mortgage  of  some^estate  or  interest 
therein,  and  not  any  ascertained  part  uf  the  mortgage  money,  the 
mortgagor  or  mortgagors  shall  be  entitled  to  redeem  the  same  divided 
part  of  the  land  or  rent  on  payment,  with  interest,  of  the  part  of  the 
mortgage  money  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the 
mortgage  money  as  the  value  of  such  divided  part  of  the  land  or  rent 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  land  or  rent  comprised  in  the 
mortfirage.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  10. 

Mortgagee  may        22.  Any  person  entitled  to  or  claiming  under  a  mortgage  of  land, 
ff  toiiywuiTirom  may  make  an  entry  or  bring  an  action  at  Law  or  suit  in  Equity  to  re- 
last  payment      cover  such  laiid,  at  any  time  within  ten  years  next  after  the  last  pay- 
bup.  Act  w.  IV.  j^Q^i  q(  uny  part  or  the  principal  money  or  interest  secured  by  such 
mortgage,  although  more  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  at 
which  the  right  to  make  such  entry,  or  bring  such  action  or  suit  first 
accrued.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  12. 
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23.  Ko  action  or  suit  or  other  proceeding  shall  bo  brought  to  recover  Mon«y  cbuged 
sny  sum  of  money  secured  by  any  mortgage,  judgment,  or  lien,  or  iJE51Siee"to  be* 
otherwise  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land  or  rent,  at  Law  or  dM^^  tAtisfled 
in  Equity,  or  any  legacy,  but  within  ten  years  next  after  a  present  <^t  the  end  of  ten 
right  to  receive  the  same  accrued  to  some  person  capable  of  giving  a  tarMt  nJd  or  ac- 
discharge  for,  or  release  of  the  same,  unless  in  the  meantime  some  iraowiedgroeot 
part  of  the  principal  mtmey,  or  some  interest  thereon,  has  been  paid,  ^^^  ^^  writing 
or  some  acknowledgment  of  the  right  thereto  ^has  been  given  in  writ-  imp.  AdtTS-/^ 
ing  signed  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  is  payable,  or  his  agent,  iv- &  je?,  a.  40 : 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto  or  his  agent ;  and  in  such  case  no  action  IJ^J^^'*  ^'  ^  *^' 
or  suit  or  proceeding  shail  be  brought,  but  within  ten  years  after  such 

ament  or  acknowledgment,  or  the  last  of  such  pa}rments  or  acknow- 
jments,  if  more  than  one  was  made  or  given.    38  V.  c.  16,  s.  J 1 . 

24.  No  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding  shall  be  brought  to  recover  Time  for  rvcovei- 
any  sum  of  money  or  legacy  chiurged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land  ^  cbM^  *nd 
or  rent,  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  and  secured  by  an  express  trust,  or  to  t^Mtnot  to  be 
recover  any  arrears  of  rent  or  of  interest  in  respect  of  any  sum  of  money  enlarged  by  ex^ 
or  legacy  so  charged  or  payable  and  so  secured,  or  any  damages  in  re-  KJJiJii'JIJjJ '^' 
Bpect  of  such  arrears,  except  within  the  time  within  which  the  same  imp.  Act  37%  y. 
would  be  recoverable  if  there  were  not  any  such  trust.  38  V.  c  16,  s.  13.  ^  ^7,  a.  10. 

DOWBB. 

25.  No  action  of  or  suit  for  dower  shall  be  brought  but  within  ten  Action  of  dower 
years  from  the  death  of  the  husband  of  the  doweress,  notwithstanding  ^.^.  *>ro"irht 
any  disability  of  the  doweress  or  of  any  person  claiming  under  her.  y^^B. 
38  V.  c.  16,  s.  14. 

BAR  OF  ESTATES  TAIL.  Wbere  period  of 

limitation 
elaneed  asalnst  a 

26.  Where  the  right  of  a  tenant  in  tail  of  any  land  or  rent  to  make  tenant  in  tail  to 

all  entry  or  distreas  or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  same,  has  been  ^  ^^^5^ 
barred  by  reason  of  the  same  not  having  been  made  or  brought  within  a|2ln8t  t^w 
the  period  limited  by  this  Act,  no  such  entry,  distress  or  action  shall  whose  rights  he 
be  made  or  brought  by  any  person  claiming  any  estate,  interest  or  SSi/^Ymp 
right  which  such  tenant  in  tail  might  lawfully  have  barred.     C.  S.  U.  Act  8-4  w.  iv.  c 
C.  c.  88,  8.  28.  •  27, 8.  21. 

27.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  any  land  or  rent  entitled  to  recover  Tenn  eiapeed  in 
the  same  has  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited  by  this  ing'^he'iife  o"'^~ 
Act,  no  person  claiming  any  estate,  interest  or  right  which  such  ten-  the  tenant  to  be 
ant  in  tail  might  lawfully  have  barred  shall  make  an  entry  or  distress  ^^"^^u 

or  bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  but  within  the  period  ^^Imo  rigMaThe 
during  which,  if  such  tenant  in  tail  had  so  long  continued  to  live,  he  couict  have 
might  have  made  such  entry  or  distress  or  brought  such  action.     0.  S.  it^X^^t  8-4 

U.  C.  C.  88,  S.  29.  W.lV.  c27,«.22. 

28.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  any  land  or  rent  has  made  an  assur-  in  caMs  of  pos- 
ance  thereof,  which  does  not  operate  to  bar  the  estate  or  estates  to  take  ^nion  under  en 
effect  after  or  in  defeasance  of  his  estate  tail,  and  any  person  is  by  vir-  teu!inu?tau,^ 
tue  of  such  assurance,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  thereof,  or  at  any  which  shall  not 
time  afterwards,  in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  dersJ^JieySiS 
in  the  receipt  of  such  rent,  and  the  same  person. or  any  other  person  be  barred  at  the 
whosoever  (other  than  some  person  entitled  to  such  possession  or  re  2^°!^*"  ^JJIJ 
ceipt  in  respect  of  an  estate  which  has  taken  effect  after  or  in  defeas-   at  which\£e  al^ 
ance  of  the  estate  tail)  continues  or  is  in  such  possession  or  receipt  for  burance,  if  then 
the  period  of  ten  years  next  after  the  commencement  of  the  time  at  •^•c***«^»  would 
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have  bamd  which  such  assurance,  if  it  had  then  been  exiecuted  by  such  tenant  in 
^"'acu  8-4  ^^^*  ®'  *^®  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  his  estate  tail  if 
w.^iv.  c  87,  a.  Bu^^  assurance  had  not  been  executed,  would,  without  the  consent  of 
28,  and  82-8* V.  any  other  person,  liave  operated  to  bar  such  estate  or  estates  as  afore- 
c.  67,  a.  6.  said,  then,  at  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  ten  years,  such  aaaorance 

shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  have  been  effectual  as  against  any  person 
claiming  any  estate,  interest,  or  right  to  take  effect  after  or  in  defeas- 
ance of  such  estate  tail.    38  V.  c.  16,  s.  7. 

LIMITATION   OF   SUITS    IK    EQUITY. 
No  Bult  in  equity 

after  the  t^e  29.  No  person  claiming  any  land  or  rent  in  Equity  shall  bring  any 
tS*if  **^liSSd°  t  *"*^  *^  recover  the  same  but  within  the  period  during  which,  by  virtue 
law,  miffht  have  ^^  ^^®  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  he  might  have  made  an  entry 
brought  an  oT  distress,  or  brought  an  action  to  recover  the  same  respectively,  if  he 
Imp*  Act  8-4  w  ^*^  heen  entitled  at  Law  to  such  estate,  interest  or  right,  in  or  to  the 
IV.  c.  67,  s.  0.      same  as  he  claims  therein  in  Equity.     C.  S.  U.  G.  c.  83,  s.  31. 

In  caaes  nf  ex-  30.  Where  any  land  or  rent  is  vested  in  a  trustee  upon  any  express 
S3S  ah2^  't*  *^™"^»  *^®  right  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  or  any  person  claiming  through 
bedeemed  to  l^un  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  trustee,  or  any  person  claiming  through 
have  accrued  him  to  recover  such  land  or  ]rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  ac- 
auce  ^a^pur-  ^"^©^1  according  to  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  at  and  not  before  the  time 
chaaer.  at  which  such  land  or  rent  has  been  conveyed  to  a  purchaser  for  a  vain- 

Imp.  Act,  8-4     fi\y\Q  consideration,  and  shall  then  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  only  as 
8. 26.  '  ^     '       against  such  purchaser  and  any  person  claiming  through  him.    C.  S.  U. 
0.  c.  88,  s.  32. 

In  oases  of  fraud  31.  In  every  case  of  a  concealed  fraud,  the  right  of  any  person  to 
****  ^wbUsMhe  ^ri'^g  *  *"**  ^^  Equity  for  the  recovery  of  any  land  or  rent  which  he  or 
fraud  remains  any  person  through  whom  he  claims  may  have  been  deprived  by  such 
concealed.  fraud  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  and  not  before  the  time 

w!!¥vfa  27,  ^^  which  such  fraud  was  or  with  reasonable  diligence  might  have  been 
8.  '20.        '        first  known  or  discovered.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  33. 

Unlets  in  the  32.  Nothing  in  the  last  preceding  section  contained  shall  enable  any 

oue  of  »^<^  owner  of  lands  or  rents  to  have  a  suit  in  Equity  for  the  recovery  of 

tor  i^ue  '^^  8^ch  lands  or  rents,  on  account  of  fraud,'against  any  bona  fide  purchaser 

without  notice,  for  valuable  consideration,  who  has  not  assisted  in  the  commission  of 

w!^'vf c!*2f^  such  fraud,  and  who,  at  the  time  that  he  made  the  purchase,  did  not 

a.  26.          '  know,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  34. 

Saving  the  Juris-  33.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  interfere  with 
dictiun  of  equity  any  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity  in  refusing  relief  on  the 
ScqlliesSBnce^or'  ground  of  acquiescence,  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  whose  right  to 
otherwise.  bring  a  suit  is  not  barred  by  virtue  of  this  Act.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c  88, 

Imp  Act.  8-4       g^  35, 


W.  IV..C.  27. 
B.27. 


PRBSCRIFnON   IN   CASBS  OF  EASEMENTS. 


CerUlu  claims  34.  No  claim  which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  the  Common  Law,  by 

dofeatedTby  custom,  prescription  or  grant,  to  any  profit  or  benefit  to  be  taken  or 

ahowinir  only  enjoyed  Irom  or  upon  any  land  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  Her 

*hat  the  enjoy-  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  lay  person  or  body  cor- 

mors  thiui^so  porate,  except  such  matters  or  things  as  are  hereinafter  specially  pro* 

vcars  990.  vided  for,  and  except  rent,  and  services,  shall,  where  such  profit  or 

w  ^iy^a'Ti"^  benefit  has  been  actually  taken  and  lmi joyed  by  any  person  claiming 
s.  i. 
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right  thereto,  without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  thirty  Tears, 

be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  profit  or  benefit  was 

first  taken  or  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  penod  of  thirty  years, 

but  nevertheless  such  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  which 

the  same  is  now  liable  to  be  defeated  ;  and  when  such  profit  or  benefit 

has  been  so  taken  and  enjoyed  as  aforesaid  for  the  full  period  of  sixty 

years,  the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  un-  indafeMibie  if 

less  it  appears  that  the  same  was  taken  and  enjoyed  by  some  consent  •°i<Kr^  over  flo 

or  agreement  expressly  made  or  giyen  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writ-  '**"* 

ing.     C.  S.  U.  G.  c.  88,  s.  36. 

35.  No  claim  which  may  lawfuUy  be  made  at  the  Common  Law  by  Right  of  w«y  or 
custom,  prescription  or  grant,  to  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  to  any  J3«ItedbTi£o^ 
water-course,  or  the  use  of  any  water  to  be  enioyed,  or  derived  upon,  ini^  only  that  u^ 
over  or  from  any  land  or  water  of  oar  said  Ladv  the  Queen,  Her  Heirs  began  more  than 
or  Successors,  or  being  the  property  of  any  ecdesiastical  or  lay  person  f^pf^^^t^  w. 
or  body  corporate,  when  such  wa^  or  other  matter  as  herein  last  before  iv.  c.  n,  i.  2. 
mentioned  has  been  actually  enioyed  by  any  person  claiming  right 

thereto  without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  shall 
be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  way  or  other  mat- 
ter was  first  enjoyed  at  anjr  time  prior  to  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
but,  nevertheless,  such  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  indefeaslbio  if 
which  the  same  is  now  liable  to  be  defeated,  and  where  such  way  or  •"Joy***  <>▼»  ^ 
other  matter  as  herein  last  before  mentioned  has  been  so  enjoyed  as  ^**"' 
aforesaid  for  the  full  period  of  forty  years,  the  right  thereto  sliall  be 
deemed  absolute  and  mdefeasible,  unless  it  appears  the  same  was  en- 
joyed by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  given  or  made  for  that 
purpose  by  deed  or  writing.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c  88,  8.  37. 

36.  Where  the  access  and  use  of   lights  to  or  for  any  dwelling  aoom  and  um  of  ^     J  . 
house,  workshop  or  other  building  has  been  actually  enjoyed  there-  2f  y^Sdiw!^^*'^^/^'^^-^^*^- 
with  for  the  full  period  of  tvrenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  «ibfe.                     / 
thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it  appears  imp-  ^^^^^*i/k>  i/  • 

that  tiie  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  ^^'  «•  71,  •.  a.     i^  {/(^^  (^  j^ 
made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing.    C.  8.  U.  C.  c.  88,  ^ 

•.38. 

37.  Bach  of  the  respective  periods  of  years  in  the  last  three  preced-  ^2ih?c^rSIL 
ing  sections  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  period  ^  and  what  acu 
next  before  some  suit  or  action  wherein  the  claim  or  matter  to  which  only  shall  be  an 
such  period  wj»tes  was  or  is  brought  into  question ;  and  no  act  or  {S?^£iX. 
other  matter  aball  be  deemed  an  mterruption  within  the  meamng  of  imp.  Act  t^  w. 
the  said  thxiee  sections,  unless  the  same  has  been  submitted  to  or  ac- 1^*  c  rua.  i. 
ouiesced  in  for  one  year  after  the  party  interrupted  has  had  notice 

tnereof ,  and  of  the  person  "^if^Tig  or  authorizing  the  same  to  be  made. 
C.  S.  U.  0.  c.  88,  s.  39. 

3&  In  all  actions  upon  the  case  and  other  pleadings  wherein  the  What  aUegation 
the  party  claiming  may  now  by  law  allege  his  right  generally,  without  SLtoSfSaU  be 
averring  the  existence  of  such  right  from  time  immemorial,  such  gene-  luflident. 
ral  allegation  shall  still  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  if  the  same  is  denied,  |mp-  Act  ^ V- 
all  and  every  the  matters  in  the  four  next  preceding  sections  of  this     •  ^  t^*  ■*  *• 
Act  mentioned  and  provided,  which  are  applicable  to  the  case,  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  to  sustain  or  rebut  such  allegation ;  and  in  all  What  proof  ad> 
pleadings  to  actions  of  trespass  and  in  all  other  pleadings  wherein  it  J^^'j^  ^j. 
would  formerly  have  been  necessary  to  allege  the  right  to  have  existed  legation.^ 
from  time  immemorial,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  enjoyment 
thereof  as  of  right  by  tiie  occupien  of  the  tenement  in  respect  whez^of 

36 
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the  same  ii  olaimed,  for  and  dnxing  gnch  of  the  periods  mentioiied  ia 
thia  Act  aa  ace  i^plioable  to  the  case,  and  without  claiming  in  the  name 
or  right  of  the  owner  of  the  fee  aa  waa  naually  done  ;  and  if  the  other 
party  intenda  to  rely  on  any  proviao,  exception,  inoapaci^,  diaabiHtyy 
contracti  agreement  or  other  matter  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  on 
any  cauae  or  matter  of  fact  or  of  hiw,  not  inoonaiBtent  with  the  simple 
fact  of  enjovmenty  the  same  shall  be  speciaUy  alleged  and  set  forth  in 
answer  to  the  allegation  of  the  party  claiming,  and  shsll  not  be  receiTed 
in  eyidenoe  on  any  general  traverse  or  denial  of  sach  idlegation.  C. 
8.  U.  C.  0.  88,  s.  40. 

j^iprarampaoii  39.  In  the  several  cases  mentioned  in  and  provided  for  by  thia  Act, 
pnot  of  ai^r-  o^  olaima  to  li^ts,  ways,  water-courses  or  other  easements,  no  pre- 
ment  tor  a  icai  sumption  shall  DC  allowed  or  made  in  favour  or  support  of  any  dkim 
S^bed  bytb^  upon  proof  of  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  right  or  matter  daimed 
Act.  for  any  less  period  of  time  or  number  of  years  tlum  for  such  period  or 

IS^  ^?  ^'\^'  number  mentioned  in  this  Act  aa  is  applicable  to  the  case  and  to  the 
iv.c.7i,i.fl.     nature  of  the  claim.    C.  8.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  41. 

DIBABILITIX8  ASt>  SZOBPTIOKB. 

1. — In  oasM  of  EasemtnU, 

Tima  durtng  40.  The  time  during  which  any  person  otherwise  capable  of  reaiaiiiii^ 

omUd  JotMt^not  ^^7  ^'^'^  ^  ^^7  ^^  ^®  matters  mentioned  in  the  thirty-fourth  to  the 

to  be  impntad     thirty-ninth  sections  inclusive  of  this  Art,  is  an  infant,  idiot,  non  eon^ 

■s^inAt^m.       ooB  mentUf  or  tenant  for  life,  or  during  which  an  action  or  suit  has 

rt!c.  71,  aTr.     "^^  pending  and  haa  been  diligently  prosecuted  until  abated  by  the 

death  of  any  party  or  partiea  thereto,  uudl  be  excluded  in  the  oompu* 

tation  of  the  peribd  in  said  sections  mentioned,  except  only  in  i 

where  the  rignt  or  claim  is  thereby  dechtfed  to  be  absolute  and  i 

feasible.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  42. 

Termt  of  jt$r%       41«  When  any  land  or  water  upon,  over  or  from  which  any  such  way 
f^m^nmpuiu^    or  Other  easement,  water-course  or  run  of  water  has  been  enjoyed  or 
tkm  in  oertaiD     derived,  or  has  been  held  imder  or  by  virtue  of  any  term  of  life  or 
fMM  A  ^  «.  »  <^7  tonn  oi  years  exceeding  three  yean  from  the  granting  thereof,  the 
iv.'c.  71,  n     ^^®  ^^  ^^  enjoyment  of  any  such  way  or  other  matter  as  h«i|^  last 
before  mentioned  durinff  the  continuance  of  such  term  shall  be  exdoded 
in  the  computation  of  the  said  period  of  forty  yean,  in  case  the  daim 
is,  within  tnree  yean  next  aftw  the  end,  or  sooner  determinatioii  of 
such  term,  resisted  hj  any  person  entitled  to  any  revenion  expec- 
tant on  the  determination  uiereof.    C.  8.  U.  C.  0.  88,  s.  43b 

^tSrSJ^^      42.  Nothing  in  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-ninth  sections  indn- 

Crown  not  duly  sive  of  this  Act  shall  support  or  maiutiun  any  daim  to  any  profit  or 

mmreyad  aad      benefit  to  be  taken  or  enjoyed  from  or  upon  any  land  of  our  Sovereign 

^"^  lAdy  the  Queen,  Her  Hein  and  Suoceason,  or  to  any  way  or  easement, 

or  to  any  water-course  or  the  use  of  any  water  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived 

upon,  over  or  from  any  land  or  water  of  our  said  Lady  tne  Queen,  Her 

Hein  and  8uooe8son,  unless  such  land|  way,  easement  or  water-oouise 

or  other  matter  lies  and  is  situate  within  the  limits  of  some  Town  or 

Township,  or  other  parcel  or  tract  of  land*duly  surveyed  and  laid  out 

by  proper  authority.    0.  8.  U.  0.  c.  88,  s.  44. 

or  CASKS  OF  laKd  ob  bxht. 
incMw  of  in-       48.  If  at  the  time  at  whidi  the  right  of  any  penon  to  make  an  en- 
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tiy  or  dutressy  or  to  bring  ui  action  or  a  suit  to  recover  anv  land  or  «t  Um  tin*  wha* 
rent,  first  aocruea  aa  aforesaid,  such  person  is  under  aiij  of  the  dis-  ^n^ill^^*^' 
abilities  hereinafter  mentioned  (that  is  to  say),  infancy,  idiotcy,  lunacy  then  five  ySn  to- 
or  unsoundness  of  mind,  then  raeh  person,  or  the  person  claiming  ^*}|yyfaon» 
thzuugh  him,  notwithstanding  that  the  period  of  ten  years  or  five  years  S^hedU^Sf^ . 
(as  the  case  may  be)  hereinbefore  limited  has  expired,  may  make  an  or  prarioas 
entry  or  a  distress,  or  bring  an  action  or  a  suit,  to  recover  such  land  or  tcua-A^w^v 
rent  at  any  time  within  five  years  next  after  the  time  at  whidi  the  e,tr,a.  le ;  vr^ 
person  to  whom  such  riffht  first  accrued  ceased  to  be  under  any  such  ^-  c  67,  a.  8. 
disability,  or  died  (whitmever  of  those  two  events  first  happened^    38 
V.  c  16,  s.  6. 


44.  No  entry,  distress,  action  or  suit  shall  be  made  or  brought  by  Twenty  tmn  < 
any  person,  who,  at  the  time  at  which  his  right  to  make  an  entry  or  tor''S!^iSHk^ 
distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  or  suit  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  first  Imp,  Acu  a-A 
accrued,  was  under  any  of  the  disabilities  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  ]?:  Ij^gy'^*  \j 
bvany  person  claiming  throu|;h  him,  but  within  twen^years*next  s.'5.        '^ 
after  the  time  at  which  rach  right  first  accrued,  although  the  person 
under  disability  at  such  time  may  have  remained  under  one  or  more 
of  such  disabilities  during  the  whole  of  such  twenty  years,  or  altiiough- 
the  term  of  five  years  from  the  time  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  under 
any  such  disability,  or  died,  may  not  have  expired.    38  V.  c  16,  s.  6. 

46.  Where  any  person  is  under  an^  of  the  disabilities  hereinbefore  ^^JfF'^^^'^ST 
mentioned,  at  the  time  at  which  his  right  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  ^suoomSoidoI^ 
or  to  brin^  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rents  first  accrues,  and  dimbiuues.  imp 
departs  this  life  without  having  ceased  to  be  under  any  such  disability,  '^^  ^o^*«i  u 
no  time  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  v.  o.  67,  a.  9. 
such  land  or  rent,  beyond  the  said  period  of  ten  years  next  after  the 
right  of  such  person  to  make  an  entry  or  distress  or  to  brinff  an  action 
to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  first  accrued  or  the  said  period  of  five 
vears  next  after  the  time  at  which  such  person  died,  shaU  be  allowed 
by  reason  of  any  disability  of  any  other  person.    0.  S.  U.  C.  o.  88,  s. 
47  ;  38  V.  0.  16,  s.  16. 


CAP.  CXXV. 

An  Act  reapecUng  certain  ^Separate  Bighti  of  Property  of  Married 
Women, 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Married  Woman^e  Property  Act,"  sbon  uue. 

2.  Every  woman  who,  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  May,  one  thou-  a  woman  n«r- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  married  without  any  marriage  eon-  ^  ^TtS^  ^ 
tract  or  settlement,  shall  and  may,  from  and  after  we  said  day,  not-  boS&  pr^w^ 
withstanding  her  coverture,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  her  real  estate  nottfiwiydnced 
not  on  or  bSore  the  said  fourth  day  of  May  taken  possession  of  by  ^^'gJJJJJ^  ^ 
her  husband,  by  himself  or  his  tenants,  and  all  her  personal  propertv 

not  on  or  before  said  day  reduced  into  the  possession  of  her  Ausbana, 
whether  belonfpaig  to  her  before  marrisge  or  in  any  way  acquired  by 
her  after  mamsfle,  free  from  his  debts  and  obligations  contracted  siter 
the  said  fourth  aaj  of  May,  and  from  his  control  or  disposition  with- 
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out  her  oomenti  in  aa  full  and  ample  a  manner  aa  if  ahe  wen  aoie  and 
unmarried.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73|  a.  2. 

A  womM  mar-  3*  £very  woman  who  married  between  the  fifth  day  of  May,  one 
itod  bttween  4th  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  the  aeoond  day  of  March, 
tod^^uSi  ^%  ^^^  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  aerenty-two  (both  induaive),  witliout 
mi^  hold  her  any  marriage  oontract  or  aettlement,  ahall  and  may,  notwithatanding 
^£am^^  her  coverture,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  her  real  property,  whether  be- 
d<Stoorooiiu<oi  Ibn^png  to  her  before  marriM^e,  or  acquired  by  her  by  inheiitanoe, 
of  her  huibuid.  deviae  or  gift,  or  aa  heir-at-law  to  an  inteatate,  or  in  aoy  other  wmy 

after  marriage,  free  from  the  debta  and  obligationa  of  her  huaband« 

and  free  from  hia  control  or  disposition,  without  her  consent,  in  aa  full 
^^^^  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  ahe  continued  sole  and  unmarried  ;  but  this 

^^'^^^  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  property  received  by  a  married  woman 

from  her  husband  during  coverture.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  1 ;  35  V.  c. 

16,  s.  1. 

A  womu  nuur-       4.  The  real  eetate  of  any  woman  married  after  the  second  day  of 

Mi!rch!!%s!Dui7  ^<^i^f  ^^'^  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  seventh-two,  whether  owned 

hold  uiy  pro-     by  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  acquired  in  any  manner  during 

ftwty  free  from  ]^er  coverture,  and  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof  respectively, 

d^jnoTher hu8-  ahall,  without  prejudice  and  subject  to  the  trusts  of  any  aettlement 

bMid  durini:  h«r  affecting  the  same,  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  her  for  her  separate  use, 

itt«*  free  from  any  estate  therein  of  her  husband  during  her  lifetime,  and 

from  his  debts  and  obligations,  and  from  any  claim  or  eatate  by  him, 

as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  ;  and  her  receipts  alone  shall  be  a  discharge 

for  any  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  the  same  ;  but  nothing  herein  con* 

tained  shall  prejudice  the  right  of  the  husband  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy 

in  any  real  estate  of  the  wife,  which  she  has  not  disposed  of  inter  vtmw, 

or  by  will.     36  V.  c.  16,  s.  1 ;  40  V.  c  7,  ikhed,  A  (166). 

A  woman  mar-       5.  Every  woman  who  has  married  since  the  fourth  day  of  May,  one 

]!S^^8fiS*^y   thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  or  who  marries  after  the  paaa- 

holdherperMiiai  ing  of  this  Act,  without  any  marriage  contract  or  settlement,  shall  and 

Dropeity  frM      may,  notwithstanding  her  coverture,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  her  per- 

wwntrol  oi  her  sonal  property,  whether  belonging  to  her  before  marriage  or  acquired 

husband.  by  her  by  inheritance,  bequest  or  gift,  or  as  next  of  kin  to  an  intestate, 

or  in  any  other  way  after  marriage,  free  from  the  debta  and  obligations 

of  her  husband,  and  free  from  his  control  or  disposition,  without  her 

consent,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  she  continued  sole  and 

ProTiao.  unmarried  ;  but  this  dause  shall  not  extend  to  any  property  received 

by  a  married  woman  from  her  husband  during  coverture.    C.  S.  U.  G. 

a.  73,  a.  1. 

This  Act  not  to      6.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  constnied  to  protect  the  pro- 
nreTent  Mixure  perty  of  a  married  woman  from  seizure  and  sale  on  any  execution 
oB^in  oliM.''    against  her  husband  for  her  torts  ;  and  in  such  case,  execution  shall 
first  be  leried  on  her  separate  property.    0.  8.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  3. 

Penonal  earn-  7<  All  the  wages  and  personal  earnings  of  a  married  woman,  and  any 
lniE«  of  married  acquisitions  therefrom,  and  all  proceeds  or  profits  from  any  occupation 
«ri»DMn  pro-  ^^  trade  which  she  carries  on  separatelv  from  her  husband,  or  derived 
from  any  literary,  artistic  or  scientific  skill,  and  all  investments  of  such 
wages,  earnings,  moneys  or  property,  shall,  after  the  said  seoond  day 
of  Mairch,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two.  be  free  from 
the  debts  or  dispositions  of  her  husband,  and  shall  be  hela  and  enjoyed 
by  such  married  woman  and  disposed  of  without  her  husband's  consent 
aa  fuUy  aa  if  ahe  were  a  feme  aoU ;  and  no  order  for  protection  shall 
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hereafter  be  necessary  in  respect  of  any  of  such  earnings  or  acquisi- 
tions ; .  and  the  possession,  whether  actual  or  constructive  of  the  hus- 
band, of  any  personal  property  of  any  married  woman^  shall  not  render 
the  same  liable  for  his  debts.    35  Y.  o.  16,  s.  2. 

15.  Every  married  woman  having  separate  property,  whether  real  or  Septnte  pro- 
X>ersonal,  not  settled  by  any  ante-nuptial  contract,  shall  be  liable,  upon  j^^yf^for 
any  separate  contract  made  or  debt  incurred  ^by  her  before  her  mar-  her  dabtt  btfore 
riage  (such  marriage  being  since  the  said  fourth  day  of  May,  one  mania^e. 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  or  after  this  Act  takes  effect), 

to  the  extent  and  value  of  such  separate  property,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  she  were  sole  and  unmarried..    G.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  14. 

16.  Every  husband  who,  since  the  fourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  Liability  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  or  hereafter,  takes  any  interest  in  the  debuTof  wife 
separate,  real  or  personal  property  of  his  wife,  under  any  contract  or  before  marriaire 
settlement  on  marriage,  shall  be  liable,  upon  the  contracts  made  or  ^***'^15L{*'^^^ 
debts  incurred  by  her  before  marriage,  to  the  extent  or  value  of  such^f'jn^rriage"^ 
interest  only,  and  no  more.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  15.  '  MUiement. 

17.  A  husband  shall  not,  by  reason  of  any  marriage  solemnized  after  Non-U»bilitj  of 
the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  5^^?^^'  ^_m 
be  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  wife  contracted  before  marriage,  but  the  before^mani^ 
wife  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  therefor,  and  any  property  belonging  to 

her  shall  be  liable  to  satisfy  such  debts,  as  if  she  had  continued  un- 
married.   35  y.  c.  16,  s.  8. 

18.  A  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts  of  his  wife  in  respect  ?^^^{*^  ^^ 
of  any  em};loyment  or  business  in  which  she  is  engaged  on  her  own  t^^Mate  oon- 
behalf,  or  in  respect  of  any  of  her  own  contracts.    35  V.  a  16,  s.  8.     traota. 

19.  Any  married  woman  shall  be  liable  on  any  contract  made  by  her  JJj^^^^n 
respecting  her  real  estate,  as  if  she  were  a  feme  9ole.      40  Y.  c.  7,  on  contraota 

Sehtd,  A  (156.)  .      •        re«»ctlngb«r 

real  eatale. 

20.  A  married  woman  may  maintain  an  action  in  her  own  name  for  Suite  by  and 

the  recovery  of  any  wages,  earnings,  money  and  property,  by  this  or  J^^^i "**"*** 
any  other  Act  declared  to  be  her  separate  property,  and  shall  have  in 
her  own  name  the  same  remedies,  against  all  persons  whomsoever  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  pro- 
perty, and  of  any  chattels  or  other  her  separate  property  for  her  own 
use,  as  if  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  chattels  and  property  belonged 
to  her  as  an  unmarried  woman  ;  and  any  married  woman  may  be  sued 
or  proceeded  against  separately  from  her  husband  in  respect  of  any  of 
her  separate  debts,  engagements,  contracts  or  torts,  as  if  she  were 
unmarried.     35  Y.  c.  16,  s.  9. 

21.  A  married  woman,  in  her  own  name,  or  that  of  a  trustee  for  her.  Married  women 
may  insure  for  her  sole  benefit,  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  her  chil-  JSjOTbuSSd? 
dren,  her  own  life,  or  with  his  consent,  the  life  of  her  hu/iband,  for  \\y9b, 

any  definite  period,  cr  for  the  term  of  her  or  his  natural  life  ;  and  the 
amount  payable  under  said  insurance  shall  be  receivable  for  the  sole 
and  separate  use  of  such  married  woman  or  her  children,  as  the  case 
may  be,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  representatives  of  her  husband,  or 
any  of  his  creditors.     35  Y.  c.  16,  s.  3. 

22.  Any  married  woman  may  become  a  stockholder  or  member  of  Marrlod  women 
any  bank,  insurance  company,  or  any  other  incorporated  company  or  ^  SS^toJ?** 
association,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  she  were  a  feme  eole^  and  may     '* 
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▼ote  by  proxj  or  otherwise,  uid  enjoy  the  like  rights  as  other  aUxk- 
holders  or  members.    35  V.  c.  16,  s.  6. 

Mi^  deposit  In  a     23.  A  married  woman  may  make  deposits  of  money  in  her  own  name 
bMk  Bad  ob«ia«  ^  ^^y  savings  or  other  bank,  and  withdraw  the  same  by  her  own 
cheqne ;  and  any  receipt  or  aoqnittanoe  of  such  depositor  ahall  be  a 
sufficient  legal  disdiaige  to  any  such  bank.     35  V.  c.  16,  s.  6. ' 

iUglits  of  bo*.        24.  Nothing  hereinbefore  contained  in  reference  to  moneys  d^raaited. 


bMid^ioredtton  or  investments  by  ai^ married  woman,  shall,  as  against  creditoca  ol 
^^^^'^  the  husband,  give  validity  to  any  deposit  or  investment  of  moneys  of 

the  husband  made  in  fraud  of  such  creditors,  and  any  money  ao  de- 
posited or  invested  may  be  followed  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 
35  V.  c.  16, 8.  7. 

Septiftte  p«r-         25.  The  separate  personal  property  of  a  married  woman  dying  intes* 
fH^Bdyinff^tM!  ^^  *^^  ^  distributed  in  the  same  proportions  between  her  husband 
tato,  how  to  b«    and  her  children  as  the  personal  property  of  a  husband  dying  intestate  ' 
distributed.        fg  to  be  distributed  between  his  wife  and  children ;  and  if  there  be  no 
.   child  or  children  living  at  the  death  of  the  wife  so  dying  intestate, 

then  such  property  shall  pass  or  be  distributed  as  if  this  Act  had  not 

been  passed.     C.  S.  U.  C.  a  73,  s.  17. 

Act  not  to  affect  26.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any 
"''"'^fs^^®^'^  ante-nuptial  settlement  or  contract  being  made  in  the  same  manner 
""^^  and  with  the  same  effect  as  such  contract  or  settlement  might  be  made 

if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed ;  but  notwithstanding  any  such  oon- 
As  to  property    tract  or  settlement,  any  separate  real  or  personal  property  of  a  married 
£iu5n°^  .      woman,  ao^uired  either  oefore  or  after  marriage,  and  not  coming 
fg^         ^^~  under  or  being  affected  by  such  contract  or  settlement,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  con- 
tract or  settlement  had  been  made  ;  and  as  to  such  property,  and  her 
personal  earnings  and  any  acquisitions  therefrom,  such  woman  shsdl  be 
considered  as  having  married  without  any  marriage  contract  or  aettle- 
ment.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  19. 


H 


CAP.  CXXVI. 

An  Act  respecHng  Dower, 

ER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : 

WIDOW  TO  BX  BNTITLVD  TO  DOWBB  IK  OXBTAIN  OASES. 


^1[teM°^  ^'         ^*  ^^^^  ^  husband  dies  beneficially  entitled  to  any  land  for  an  in- 
SKtffli.  *  terest  which  does  not  entitle  his  widow  to  dower  out  of  the  aame  at 

Law.  and  such  interest,  whether  wholly  equitable  or  partly  legal  and 
partly  equitable,  is  .an  estate  of  inheritance  in.  possession,  or  equal  to 
an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession  (other  than  an  estate  in  joint 
tenancy),  then  his  widow  shall  be  entitled  in  Equity  to  dower  out  of 
the  same  land.    C.  S.  U.  C,  c.  84,  s.*  1. 

Dower  wbere         ^'  Where  a  husband  has  been  entitled  to  a  right  of  entry  or  action 

baebuMl  bad  a    in  any  land,  and  his  widow  would  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  same 

right  of  entry.    ^  )^q  i^  recovered  possession  thereof,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  dower 

out  of  the  same  although  her  husband  did  not  recover  posseasioD 
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thereof ;  bat  auoh  dower  sh^ll  be  sued  for  or  obtained  within  the  period 
cLuring  which  saoh  right  of  entry  or  action  might  be  enforced.  C.  S. 
U.  0.  0.  84»  a.  2. 

9.  Dower  shall  not  be  reooTerable  out  of  any  separate  and  distinct  Doww  not  n- 
lot,  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  whidd,  at  the  time  of  the  aUenation  by  the  ^^  {^  ''''^ 
husband  or  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  he  died  jwised  thereof,  was  in  a  itate  of  nature 
state  of  nature,  and  unimproved  by  clearing,  fencing  or  otherwise  for  ^*»«>  •U«>«l- 
the  purposes  of  cultivation  or  occupation  ;  but  this  shall  not  restrict 
or  diminish  the  right  to  have  woodland  assigned  to  the  doweress  under 
the  thirty-fifth  section  of  "  The  Dower  Frocedare  Act,"  from  which  it  ^^  g^^ 
ahall  be  lawful  for  her  to  take  firewood  necessary  for  her  own  use,  and  c.  65,  ■.  86. 
timber  for  fencing  the  other  portions  of  land  assigned  to  her  of  the 
aame  lot,  tract  or  parceL    82  V.  c.  7,  s.  3. 

DOWER  ABOLIBHKD  IK  OBBTAIN  OASBS. 

4.  No  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  dower  ad  osUum  eedesia,  or  dower  Oerufn  dower 
€x  aeeenm  patrU.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  84,  s.  3.  aboitohed. 

HOW  DOWEE  MAY  BB  BAEBBD. 

6.  A  married  woman  may  bar  her  dower  in  any  lands  or  heredita-  JJJIJS  S**^  *** 
inents,  by  joining  with  her  husband  in  a  deed  or  conveyance  thereof  joint  dee^  of 
in  which  a  release  of  dower  is  contained.    0.  S.  U.  0.  c.  84,  s.  4.  iiiuiMuid«nd 

6.  A  married  woman. may  also  bar  her  dower  by  executing  either  Dower  may  be 
alone,  or  jointly  with  other  persona,  a  deed  or  conveyance  to  which  barred  by 
her  husband  is  not  a  party,  containing  a  release  of  such  dower ;  but  ^flJ^j^^^Hj^ 
no  such  deed  or  conveyance  shall  be  effectual  to  bar  her  dower  unless  pnnoMit  to. 
made  in  conformity  with  '<  The  Married  Waman^e  Real  EsUUe  Act,'*  Rer  Stat 
40  VT.  a  7,  8ched,  A-  (167  &  168).     Su  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  84,  s.  6.  *^  ^*^- 

7.  A  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  married  woman  authorizing  Powen  d  attor- 
the  attorney  to  execute  a  deed  barring  or  releasing  her  dower,  shall  be  J«7  ^  t>*r 
valid  both  at  Law  and  in  Equity,  provided  that  the  power  of  attorney  byTu[rrled"^*^ 
is  executed  in  conformity  with  said  Act     40  Y.  c.  7,  Sthed.  A.  (167  women. 

^  168).    iSe<  29  y.  c.  28,  s.  22,  parL 

ASCBETAIIONO  YALUB  OF  DOWBE. 

(hh  eales  where  wife  is  a  Iwwtie. 

8.  Where  an  owner  of  land  whose  wife  is  a  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  i>o^'  •«  «»- 
mind,  and  confined  as  such  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  desirous  of  sdling  ^i^S^liiaTauMe. 
the  land  free  from  dower,  he  may  apply  in  that  behalf  to  the  Judge  of 

the  County  Court  of  the  County  in  which  he  resides,  or  to  a  Judge  of 

one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  if  the  Judge  approves,  he  may,  by  an 

order  to  be  made  by  him  in  a  summary  way,  upon  such  evidence  as  to 

the  Judge  seems  meet,  and  either  ex  parte  or  upon  such  notice  as  he 

may  deem  requisite,  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  wife  for  the 

purpose  of  barring  her  dower,  and  also  he  shall  ascertain  and  state  in  Dower  to  be 

the  order  the  value  of  such  dower,  and  order  such  amount  to  remain  a  ?fw!^^[!2!£j^ 

chsrge  upon  the  property,  or  to  be  secured  otherwise  for  the  wife's  laod  weerand" 

benefit  as  he  deems  best,  and  thereupon  a  conveyance  by  the  husband,  for  wife's  benefit. 

expressed  to  be  free  from  his  wife's  dower,  shall,  subject  to  the  terms 

and  conditions  mentioned  in  the  order,  be  sufficient  to  bfur  her  right 
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thereto,  aa  if  she  were  of  aound  mind,  Mid  had  duly  execaied  a  deed 

jointly  with  her  hoaband  for  that  porpoae. 


Vm  to  Judge.         (2.)  On  every  auch  application,  the  Jndge  ahall  be  entitled  to 

own  uae  to  a  fee  of  five  dolUra,  and  no  other  fee  or  ohaige  of  mny  kind 
ahall  be  payable  in  respect  thereof,  either  to  the  Clerk  or  otherwise. 

B«T.  Stot  (3.)  Sections  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  of  *'  The  Married  Woman* $ 

fi  i  lo  t^  ^nfv  ^^  Estate  Act,"  shall  apply  to  the  order  to  be  made  on  the  said  ap- 
'     w  y.  pii^jioQ^    40  V.  c.  8,  s.  34  (1-3). 

On  certain  other  sales, 

Similar  appUca-     9.  The  next  preceding  section  shall  apply  to  any  case  in  which  an 

tion  to  MMrUin  affreement  for  sale  has  been  made  ana  a  conveyance  haa  been  exe- 

dower  in  certain  "IS*^'^''"*'  *"*   ~^  "«-»  •^''"  ^^\g.C  *~"^Y  ^^  »'^*«*  ^^ 

other  caaea.        cuted  by  the  husband,  and  any  part  of  the  purchase  money  haa  been 

retained  by  the  purdiaser  on  account  of  dower,  and  to  any  case  in 

which  an  indemnity  has  been  given  against  the  dower  of  the  wife.     40 

y.  c.  8,  s.  34  (4). 

Ain>Ucation  in        IQ.  Where  the  wife  of  an  owner  of  land  has  been  living  apart  from 
tnttram^w  ^™  ^^^  ^^^  years,  under  such  circumstances  aa  by  law  disentitle  her 
where  wife         to  alimony,  and  such  owner  is  desirous  of  selling  the  land  free  from 
mSeonduct^^     dower,  he  may  apply  to  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and,  if 
the  Judge  approves,  he  may,  by  order  to  be  made  by  him  in  a  summary 
way,  upon  such  evidence  as  to  the  Judge  seems  meet,  and  either  ex 
parte  or  upon  notice  (to  be  served  personally  unless  the  Jndge  other- 
wise directs),  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  wife  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  barring  her  dower,  and  thereupon  a  conveyance  by  the  husband,  ex- 
pressed to  be  free  from  his  wife's  dower,  shall,  subject  to  any  terma 
mentioned  in  the  order,  be  sufficient  to  bar  her  right  thereto,  as  if  she 
had  duly  executed  a  deed  jointly  with  her  husband  for  tiiat  pnxpoae. 

ReT.  Stat.  c.  (2.)  Sections  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  of  "  The* Married  Woman* s  Beal 

^^0  to  appiy^     Estate  Act,"  shall  apply  to  the  order  to  be  made  on  the  said  application. 

DSEDS  BABRINO  DOWEK  BBF0R1B  2SD  MABCH,  1877,  OONFIBICXD. 

Deed!  barrinff  ^^*  Where  a  husband  has  before  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
dower beforaSnd  sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  duly  conveyed  land  of  which 
il*^t  1877,  he  was  owner,  any  deed  or  conveyance  executed  before  the  said  day  by 
confirmed.  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  purpose  of  barring  her  dower,  to  which  deed  or  convey- 

ance her  husband  is  not  a  party,  is  and  shall  be  taken  and  adjudged  to  be 
valid  and  effectual  to  have  bured  her  dower  in  the  lands  in  which  such 
deed  or  conveyance  professed  to  bar 'dower,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence or  want  of  a  certificate  touching  her  consent  to  be  barred  of  her 
dower,  and  notwithstanding  any  irregularity,  informality,  or  defect  in 
the  certificate  (if  any),  and  notwithstanding  that  such  deed  or  convey- 
ance may  not  have  been  executed,  acknowledged  or  certified,  as  required 
by  any  Act  on  or  before  the  said  day  in  force,  respecting  the  barring  of 
dower.    40  V.  c.  8,  s.  36. 
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CAP.  CXXVII. 
An  A€i  to  facUUaU  th»  conveyance  of  Beal  EtMe  by  Married  Winnm. 

HEB  MAJESTY,  by  uid  with  the   adyioe  Mid   oonsent  of  the 
Legialfttive  Aaaembly  of  the  ProviDoe  of  Ontario,  enacts  aa  fol- 
lows : — 


1.  This  Aet  may  be  cited  m  **The  Married  Woman's  Beal  Bitaie  short  title 

2.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  Jnterpretuion 

(I.)  ''Real  estate"  shall  extend  to  lands,  chattels  zeal,  rents  and  '* BmI estate." 
hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  to  any  undivided 
share  thereof ;  to  any  estate,  right  or  interest  therein,  whether  legal 
or  equitable  ;  to  any  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in,  upon,  or  affectins 
real  estate,  either  at  Law  or  in  Equity;  to  money  subject  to  be  invested 
in  real  estate ;  and  to  any  interest,  diarge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in, 
upon,  or  affecting  such  money  as  aforesaicL 

(2.)  ''  Judge  "  shall  mean  a  Judge  of  one  of  ^e  Superior  Courts,  a  "judge." 
Judge  of  a  County  Court,  or  a  Junior  or  Depu^  Judge.    36  V.  c.  18, 
B.  2. 

3.  Every  married  woman,  being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  j^  married 
may,  by  deed,  convey  her  real  estate,  and  convey,  release,  surrender,  w^°{f°'i^^. 
disclaim,  or  eztinp:uish  any  interest  therein,  and  may  also,  by  deed,  ooacurrenoe/ 
release  or  extinguish  any  power  which  may  be  vested  in,  or  limited  or  mav  cotiTey* 
reserved  to  her  in  regard  to  real  estate  ;  and  may  also,  by  deed,  bar  ~  i^^^"^ 
her  dower,  and  any  riffht  or  inchoate  right  of  dower  in  any  real  estate;  tberoin,  and 
and  mav  also,  by  deed,  appoint  an  attorney  or  attorneys  for  the  pur-  '^'^^^^^jj^ 
poses  aforesaid  and  in  every  of  them  as  fully  and  effectually  as  she  ^wenaod 
could  do  if  she  were  a  feme  sole ;  but  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  appoint  an 
(provided,  no  such  oonvejance,  release,  surrender,  disclaimer,  or  ex-  JjJjJJ'JS^  * 
tinffuishment  shall  be  valid  or  effectual  unless  the  husband  is  a  party  to 

and  executes  the  deed  by  which  the  same  is  effected  ;  and,  except  as 
hereinafter  othennse  provided,  no  such  deed  appointing  an  attorney 
shall  be  valid  or  effectual  unless  the  husband  is  a  ^urty  to  and  executes 
the  same,  or  the  deed  executed  in  pursuance  thereoL  36  Y.  o.  18,  s. 
3  ;  C.  8.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  11 ;  40  V.  c.  7,  Sched.  A  (167).  iSee  29  V.  c 
28,  s.  22  in  part. 

12.  The  powers  of  conveying  given  l>y  this  Aet  to  a  married  woman  The  powenof 
shall  not  impair  or  affect  any  powers  which 'independently  of  this  Act,  b?*tS?iuftoa 
may  either  oy  statute,  contract  or  settlement  be  vested  in  or  limited  mairied  woman 
or  reserved  to  her  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  exercising  such  powers  in  J^*^  interfere 
any  case,  except  so  far  as  by  any  conveyance  made  by  her  under  this  pom!'^  ^ 
Act,  she  may  be  prevented  fh>m  so  doing  in  consequence  of  such  powers 

having  been  suiroended  or  extinguished  by  such  conveyance.    86  V.  c. 
18,  s.  11;  C.  8.  U.  C.  c  83,  s.  43. 

13.  Every  conveyance  before  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  1873,  Defectire  eon- 
executed  by  a  married  woman  of  or  affecting  her  real  estate,  in  whidi  3gy°^  ^  ^ 
her  husband  was  a  partv,  is,  and  shidl  be  taken  and  adjudged  to  be  ^'^^ 
valid  and  [effectual  to  have  passed  the  estate  which  such  conveyance 
professed  to  pass  of  sueh  manied  woman  in  the  said  real  estate,  4iot- 
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withstanding  the  absenoe  or  want  of  a  oertificata  of  h^  oonaent  to  ok- 
▼ey  the  same  ;  and  notwithstanding  any  inegolarityy  infonnalitf ,  3 
defect  in  the  certificate  (if  any)  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  madk  oja- 
y^yanoe  may  not  have  been  executed,  acknowledged  or  oertilied  ■ 
required  by  any  Act  at  or  before  the  said  date  in  force  reepectii^  tbs 
conveyance  of  real  estate  by  the  married  woman  in  preaenoe  of  her  hw- 
band,  or  on  the  same  day  on  which  or  at  the  same  plaee  at  wliidL  mad. 
conTcyance  was  executed  by  her  husband.    96  V.  c.  18,  m,  12. 

Oertein  tiii«iMt  14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  render  Tslid  any  conveysace 
to  be  pnjudload.  ^  ^^  prejudice  of  any  title,  subsequently  to  the  execntion  ol  sod 
conveyance,  and  before  the  said  date  acquired  from  the  married  woibsb 
by  deed  duly  executed  and  certified  as  by  law  required,  unless  tk 
actual  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  real  estate  conveyed  or  intendBC 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  prior  conveyance  has  been  had  at  any  time  ssb- 
sequent  thereto  by  iiie  srantee  therein,  or  those  claiming  by,  from  or 
under  him,  and  he  or  they  have  been  in  such  actual  possoiwian  or  es- 
joyment  continuously  for  the  period  of  three  years  before  the  said  dste, 
and  he  or  they  were  at  the  said  date  in  the  actual  possession  or  enjcf- 
ment  thereof  ;  and  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  render  rtM 
any  conveyance  from  the  married  woman  which  was  not  execated  is 
good  faith,  or  any  conveyance  of  land  of  which  the  married  woman  or 
those  claiming  under  her,  is  or  are  in  the  actual  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment contrary  to  the  terms  of  such  conveysnce.    36  Y.  c  18^  a.  13^ 


H 


42  TIC,  CAP.  XXn. 

An  Act  to  amend  ike  Law  of  Dower, 

[AswnUed  to  llth  MarA,  1879.] 

ER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly -of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  :— 

Effect  of  bar  of     1.  No  bar  of  dower  contained  in  any  mortgage,  or  other  instmmeDt 

^m  In  mart-  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  a  mort^^itge  or  other  security,  upon  real 

estate,  shall  operate  to  bar  such  dower  to  any  mater  extent  than  shsU 

be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  rights  of  tne  mortgagee  or  grantee 

under  such  instrument. 

Wife  entitled  to     2.  In  the  event  of  a  sale  of  the  land  comprised  in  any  such  mort* 

of  ^rSiM?*^^  gage  or  other  instrument,  under  any  power  of  sale  contained  therein 

monoy  eriiinff   or  under  any  legal  process,  the  wife  ol  the  mortgagor  or  gxanior  who 

fran^^  under  shall  have  ao  barred  her  dower  in  such  Isnds,  wall  be  entitled  to 

morfsago.  dower  in  any  surplus  of  the  purchase  monev  arising  &om  such  sale, 

which  may  remain  after  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the  mortgagee  or 

^^ntee,  to  the  same  extent  as  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  dower 

m  the  land  f  nun  which  such  surplus  purdhsse  money  shall  be  derived 

had  the  same  not  been  sold. 

Payment  of  8.  A  mortgsgee  or  other  person  holding  any  money  out  of  which  a 

oSmL  ^^  married  woman  shall  be  dowable  under  the  preceding  sections  of  thii 
Act  may  psv  the  same  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  credit  of 
such  married  woman  and  the  other  persons  interested  therein. 

Orderfor  sMur-     (2.)  The  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  Judoe  thereof,  mi^  on  asom* 
ing  Tight  of  dow-  iQigpy  application  by  petition  or  motion,  mtke  such  order  for  secaring 
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tlie  right  of  dower  of  any  married  woman,  in  aay  money  oat  of  whioh 
ahe  ahall  be  dowable,  as  may  be  juat. 

4.  A  widow  ahall  not  be  entitled  to  take  her  interest  in  money  nnder  wMow'taiaotioii. 
tbia  Ac^y  and  in.  addition  thereto  a  ahare  of  the  money  as  personal 

estate.    ' 

5.  In  case  of  a  snit  for  partition  or  administration  or  any  suit  in  Putition  or  Ad- 
which  a  partition  or  sale  of  land  is  ordered,  and  in  which  the  estate  of  IJ^'^'^^^'^ 
any  tenant  in  dower  or  tenant  by  the  courtesy  or  for  life  is  establish- 
ed, if  the  person  entitled  to  sudi  estate  has  been  made  a  party  to  the 
proeeedingp,  the  Court  or  Jadge  shall  determine  whether  such  estate 

ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  sale  or  whether  the  same  should  be 
sold  ;  and  in  making  such  determination  regard  shall  be  had  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  parties. 

(2.)  If  a  sale  is  ordered  inolading  such  estate,  all  the  estate  and  in- 
terest of  every  such  tenant  shall  pass  thereby  ;  and  no  conveyance  or 
release  to  the  purchaser  shall  be  required  from  such  tenant ;  and  the 
said  pnrchasor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  hold  the  premises  freed  and 
discharged  from  all  claims  by  virtue  of  the  estate  or  interest  of  any 
such  tenant,  wheUier  the  same  be  to  any  undivided  share,  or  to  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  premises  sold. 

(3.)  In  such  case  the  Court  or  Judge  may  direct  the  payment  of 
such  sum  in  gross  out  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  person  entitled  to 
dower  or  estate  by  the  courtesy  or  for  life,  as  may  be  deemed,  upon 
the  principles  applicable  to  life  annuities,  a  reasonable  satisfaction  for 
such  estate  ;  or  may  direct  the  payment,  to  the  person  entitled  to 
dower  or  estate  by  the  courtesy  or  for  life,  of  an  annual  sum,  or  of  the 
income  or  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  purchase  money  or  any  part 
thereof,  as  may  seem  just,  and  for  that  purpose  mav  make  such  order 
for  the  investment  or  other  disposition  of  the  purchase  money  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

6.  Where  any  married  woman  is  a  j^rty  to  such  proceedings  as  pe-  Detenninmff 
titioner,  if  her  claim  is  an  inchoate  right  of  dower,  then,  in  case  of  ^S^^,J^  ^ 
sale,  the  Court  shall  determine  the  value  of  such  right  according  to  dow«r. 
the  principles  applicable  to  deferred  annuities  and  survivorships,  and 
shall  order  the  amount  of  such  value  to  be  paid  ;   or  shall  oraer  the 
payment  to  such  married  woman,  of  an  annual  sum,  or  of  such  income 
or  interest  as  is  provided  in  section  five  of  this  Act,  and  such  payment 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  right  or  claim  of  dower. 


42  VIC,  CAP.  XX. 

An  Act  to  give  to  Mortgagees  certain  powers  now  commonly  inserted  in 
Mortgages, 

[Assented  to  Uih  March,  1879.] 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  Where  any  principal  money  is  secured  or  charged  by  deed  here-  Powen  fncidont 
after  executed  on  any  hereditaments  of  anv  tenure,  or  on  any  interest  ^  mortgages, 
therein,  the  person  to  whom  such  money  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be 
payable,  lus  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  shall,  at  any  time 
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• 

after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  time  when  raeh  principal 
money  shall  have  become  payable,  according  to  tiie  terma  of  tne  deed, 
or  after  any  interest  on  such  principal  money  shall  hare  been  in  urear 
for  six  months,  or  after  any  omission  to  pay  any  premium  or  mny  in- 
surance which,  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  ought  to  be  paid  hj  the  per- 
son entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  chanre,  have  the  following 
powers,  to  the  same  extent  (but  no  more)  as  if  utev  had  been  in  terms 
conferred  by  the  person  creating  the  charge,  namely  : 

1st.  A  power  to  sell,  or  concur  with  any  other  person  in  selling,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  by  public  auction  or  private  con- 
tract, subject  to  any  reasonable  conditions  he  may  think  nt  to  make, 
and  to  rescind  or  vary  contracts  for  sale,  or  buy  in  or  re-sell  the  pro- 
perty, from  time  to  time,  in  like  manner. 

2nd.  A  power  to  insure,  and  keep  insured,  from  loss  or  damage  by 
fire,  the  whole  or  anv  part  of  the  property  (whether  affixed  to  the 
freehold  or  not)  which  is  in  its  nature  insurable,  and  to  add  the  piem- 
iums  paid  for  any  such  insurance  to  the  principal  money  aecnired  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest. 

BeoeipUforpur-     2.  Receipts  for  purchase  money  given  by  the  person  or  persona  ex- 
fidentdiMhum  ®''<^B^fi>  ^^^  power  of  sale  hereby  confened,  shall  be  sufficient  dis- 

chaiges  to  tiie  purchaser,  who  shall  not  be  bound  to  see  to  the  application 

of  such  purchase  money. 

Notice  before       3.  No  such  sale  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  until  after  three  months' 
"^^  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  any  subsequent  encumbrancer,  and 

to  the  person  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  chaige  and  to  aneh 
encumbrance,  the  notice  to  oe  given  either  personally  or  at  his  usnsl 
or  last  place  of  residence  in  this  Province,  which  notice  may  be  given 
at  any  time  after  any  default  in  making  a  payment  provided  for  by  the 
deed. 

(2.)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  person  entitled  subject  to  the  diarge, 
and  of  his  interest  therein  passing  to  infant  heirs  or  devisees,  Uie 
notice  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid  to  his  executors  or  administraton, 
as  well  as  to  his  heirs  or  devisees,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3.)  The  notice  for  an  infant  heir  is  to  be  served  upon  bis  guardisn, 
and  IS  also  to  be  served  upon  the  infant  himself,  if  over  Uie  age  of 
twelve  years. 

Improper  sale  4.  But  when  a  sale  has  been  effected  in  professed  exercisii  of  the 
not  to  d«f»t  powers  hereby  conferred,  the  title  of  .the  purchaser  shall  not  be  liable 
serf  ^  ^^  to  be  impeached  on  the  ground  that  no  case  had  arizen  to  authorias 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  or  that  such  power  has  been  improperly  or 
irregularly  exercisea,  or  that  no  such  notice  as  aforesaid  has  been 
given  ;  but  any  person  damnified  by  any  such  unauthorized,  improper, 
or  irregular  exercise  of  such  power,  shall  have  his  remedy  against  the 
person  selling. 

Form  of  notice.     ^«  ^®  notice  of  sale  may  be  in  the  following  form  or  to  the  f ollow- 
'  ing  effect : 

I  hereby  require  you  on  or  before  the  day  of  18      , 

(a  day  not  lesi  than  three  calendar  'months  from  the  virviee  of  the  nofiec, 
and  not  leu  than  tix  ealettdar  months  after  the  default)  to  pay  off  the 
principal  money  and  interest  secured  by  a  certain  indenture  dated  the 
day  of  18        ,  and  expressed  to  be  made  between 

{here  slate  parties  arnd  describe  mortgage  property)  which  said  mortgage 
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pras  r^^iered  on  the  day  of  (cmd  if  the  mortgage  has 

been  assigned  add  ;  and  has  sinoe  become  the  property  of  the  under- 
signed). And  I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  Uie  amount  due  on  the 
B&id  mortgage  for  principid|  interest,  and  coats  respectively,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  (9^  uke  same  fw-ih). 

And  unless  the  said  principal  money  and  interest  and  costs  are  paid 
on  or  before  the  said  day  of  I  shall  sell  the  property 

compriaed  in  the  said  indenture  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  entitled  . 
**An  Act  to  give  to  Mort-ffsgees  certain  powers  now  commonly  inserted 
in  Mortgages."    Dated  uie  day  of  18    . 

6.  The  notice  of  sale  of  lands  may  be  registered  in  the  registry  lUgistntion  of 
office  of  the  registration  division  in  which  the  lands  are  situate,  iu  the  '><^^^' 
same  manner  as  any  other  instrument  affecting  the  land,  and  such 
registration  shall  have  the  same  effect,  and  the  duties  of  the  registrar 
in  respect  of  the  same  shall  be  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  registered 
instrument,  and  the  fee  to  be  paid  such  registrar  for  registering  the 
same  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

7.  The  affidavit  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  notice  shall  be  by  Affldavit  for  re 
^he  person  who  served  the  same,  and  shall  prove  the  time,  place,  and  K^'*^*^ 
manner  of  such  service,  and  also  that  the  copy  delivered  to  the  regis- 

-trar  is  a  true  copy  of  the  notice  served. 

(2.)  A  copy  of  any  such  resristered  notice  and  affidavit,  certified  luder  Certified  oopy  of 
the  hand  and  seal  of  office  of  the  registrar,  shall  in  all  cases  be  receiv-  totM^i^euolr 
ed  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

8.  The  money  arising  b^  any  sale  effected  as  aforeiaid  shall  be  ap-  AppHoation  of 
plied  by  the  person  receivmg  the  same  as  follows  :  first,  in  payment  purchMo  money, 
of  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  or  incurred  in  any  attempted 

sale  ;  secondly,  in  discharge  of  all  interest  and  costs  then  due  in  res- 
pect of  the  charge  in  consequence  whereof  the  sale  was  made  ;  and 
thirdly,  in  discharge  of  all  the  principal  moneys  then  due  in  respect 
of  such  charge  ;  and  the  residue  of  such  money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
subsequent  encumbrancers  according  to  their  priorities,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  the  person  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  as  the  case  may  be. 

9.  The  person  exercising  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred  shall  S^"I2^?L,  ^ 
have  power  by  deed  to  convey  or  assign  to  and  vest  in  the  purchaser 

the  property  sold,  for  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein,  which  the 
person  who  created  the  charge  had  power  to  dispose  of. 

10.  At  any  time  after  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred  shall  have  owDerof  diMve 
become  exercisable,  the  person  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  shall  be  °^^^ '?'  ^^^ 
entitled  to  demand  and  recover,  from  the  person  entitled  to  the  pro-  v^^o^i  \^^, 
perty  subject  to  the  charge,  all  the  deeds  and  documents  in  his  posses-  eeute. 

sion  or  power  relating  to  the  same  property,  or  to  the  title  there- 
to, which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  if  the 
same  property  had  been  conveyed,  appointed,  surrendered,  or  assi^- 
ed  to  aud  were  then  vested  in  him  for  all  the  estate  and 'interest  which 
the  person  creatine  the  charge  had  jpower  to  dispose  of  ;  and  where 
the  1ml  estate  shidl  be  outstanding  m  a  trustee,  the  person  entitled 
to  a  cnaive  created  by  a  person  equitably  entitled,  or  any  purchaser 
from  such  person,  shall  be  entitled  to  call  for  a  conveyance  of  the 
legal  estate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  person  creating  the  charge  could 
have  called  for  such  a  conveyance  if  the  charge  had  not  been  made. 
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Tantton  of  11.  The  mortgagee's  oosto  may,  wiChont  any  oxder,  be  taxed  by  tiie 

^'^'^  Master  in  Chaaoery  or  Local  luuifeer,  at  the  instaaoe  of  any  party  ia- 

tereated. 

^ovftkmi  M  to     12.  So  mndh  of  this  Act  as  provides  for  a  power  to  sell  ahiJI  not  a(K 

al^iy^*  Mirtate  P^y  ^  ^®  ^^'^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  which  contains  a  power  of  sale  ;  and  so  mudi 
of  this  Act  as  provides  a  power  to  insure  snail  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  deed  whidi  contains  a  power  to  insoie,  nor  shall  tlua  Aot  ap^  to 
any  deed  which  contains  a  declaration  that  this  Act  is  not  to  sfipl^ 

thereto. 


43  VIC,  CAP.  XIV. 
An  Act  to  amend  certain  parUculan  in  the  law  of  Beat  Property. 

[AnenM  to  6th  Mattdi,  1880.] 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  :— 

R*  8*  ^^t^ioe     1.  I^o  peiaon  shall  hereafter  acquire  a  right  liy  preaorintioa  to  the 
B.  86  repealed,    i^^^^^gg  ^^^^  j^^  ^f  ]jig]ii  to  or  for  any  dwelling-house,  woiksh<^  or  other 

building  ;  and  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  Real  Proper^  Umita- 
tion  Act  is  herebv  repealed  :  but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  riffht  which  has  been  already  acquired  by  twenty  years'  use 
before  me  passing  of  this  Act 

"  h^"'^i^  2.  Where  any  real  estate  is  devised  by  anv  testator,  dying  after  the 

d^rteof^reai      passing  of  this  Act,  to  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such  testator,  or  of  any 

estate.  other  person,  and  no  contrary  or  other  intention  is  signified  by  the 

will,  the  words  "  heir"  or  '^ heirs"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 

person  or  persons  to  whom  such  real  estate  would  descend  under  the 

law  of  Ontario  in  case  of  an  intestacy. 

Tfane  from  which  3.  Where  a  dowress  has,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  actual  pos- 
^^  ^  dmr  MMion  of  the  land  of  which  she  is  dowable,  either  alone  or  with  heirs 
to  he  oompoted.  or  devisees  of  her  husband,  the  period  of  ten  yean  within  whidi  her 
action  of  dower  is  to  be  brought  snail  be  computed  from  the  time  when 
BucJi  possession  of  the  dowress  ceased.  This  section  does  not  H^ply  to 
an^  case  in  which  the  right  of  action  has  ceased  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act 

B.  8.O.,  c.  120,  4.  The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  respecting  Dower,  chapter  one  hon- 
•eot.  9audio,ex-  dred  and  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  apply  to  any  esse 
tended  to  other  ^y^ere  any  person  owns  or  has  the  right  to  sell  (whether  as  trustee  or 
otherwise)  land  which  is  subject  to  the  dower  of  a  lunatic,  whether 
such  dower  is  inchoate  or  complete,  and  whether  the  person  applying 
is  or  is  not  the  husbuid  of  the  lunatic  ;  and  the  tenth  section  of  the 
same  Act  shall  apply  to  any  case  in  which  an  agreement  for  sale  had 
been  made,  a  conveyance  executed  by  the  husband  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  and  part  of  the  j^urchase  money  retained  by  the  purchaser 
on  account  of  dower,  or  an  mdemnity  given  against  such  dower. 
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ABATEMENT,  432. 

ABOIilTION  of  fines  and  xoooveriee,  604. 

of  real  and  mixed  aotions,  421,  425. 
ACCX)UNT,  by  Joint-tenAnt  and  tenant  in  common,  268. 
ACCUMULATION,  tnuts  for,  403w 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  to  prevent  Statute  of  Limitationf,  442,  444. 
ACTIONS,  droiturel,  421,  42C 

poflMsaoiy,  420.  421,  424. 
real  and  mizecL  abolished,  421,  425. 
of  formedon,  422  n.  ck 
ADVANCEMENT  of  childrvn,  490,  491,  492,  493. 
ADVERSE  posseBdon,  426. 
ADVOWSON,  63,  64. 

AFFIDAVITS  sworn  in  Great  Britain  may  be  used  in  Coorts  here,  55. 
AGENT,  326,  327,  345,  357,  358,  364,  442. 
anthority  to,  357,  358,  364. 
to  ezeonte  deed  most  be  under  seal,  35& 
purehaae  by,  from  prindpaL  345. 
AGREEIOINT  for  leaae,  358.— See  Contjuot. 
AIDS.  91,  92,  96,  97,  104. 
ALIENATION,  310. 

by  deed.— See  Coityitanobs. 
by  devise,  321,  323. 
byjMittcti/cM*  tenanU,  300. 
by  the  f  eodal  law,  310. 
fines  on,  93,  97. 
forfeiture  by,  292,  320. 
in  mortmain,  292. 

of  lands  purchased  not  allowed  so  early  as  lands  descended,  810. 
of  title  by,  310. 
progress  of,  311* 

reciprocal  consent  of  lord  and  vassal  required  to,  85,  311. 
reeteaint  upon,  311. 
ALIENE,  how  one  may,  8ll 

who  may,  and  to  whom,  312. 
ALIENED,  what  may  be,  312. 

ALIENS,  at  oommon  law  no  descent  to  or  from,  282,  320. 
rdieved  by  statutes,  2^ 

rifl^t  of  at  conmion  law  to  hold  and  transmit,  282,  320, 
who  are.  282,  283. 
ALiquOT  part  of  a  year,  payment  of  rent  with  reference  to,  168,  169. 
ALLODUL  property,  76,  115. 
ALLODIUM,  89,  U5,  U6. 
ALLUVION,  29L 
ALTERATION  of  deed,  342. 
AMfilGUITT  in  a  deed,  332. 
AMEUOBATING  waste,  306. 
ANCIENT  ^lish  tenures,  89. 
ANNUITIES,  63,  66.  66. 
ANNUTTT  in  lien  of  dower,  154. 
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ANTENUPTIAL  wttlemeni,  149,  150. 

APPEAL  to  the  Qaeen  in  Council,  5L 

APPLICATION  of  pnrdiAM  money,  330. 

APPOINTBiENT.  ppwen  of,  151,  152,  153  n.  a. 

APPORTIONMENT  of  rent,  134. 

APPUBTENANT,  to  a  fee  right  of  eMement  moit  be  claimed  as,  46^ 

eavemente  paas  by  oonveyanoe  of  land,  332. 
ASSETS  1^  descent,  274,  278,  ^336. 

ASSIGNEjS,  at  common  law,  could  not  enforce  covenants,  67,  967. 
bound  and  entitled  during  privibr  of  estate,  867,  368. 
ASSIGNMENT,  344,  366. 

covenants  in,  367,  368,  369,  370,  371,  872. 
of  contingent  interests,  248. 
of  dower,  158. 
of  right  of  entry,  182,  183. 
ASSIZE,  42a 

of  bread,  35. 
ASSURANCES,  common,  821,  322. 
ATTAINDER,  231,  283. 

consequences  of,  286,  813. 

corruption  of  blood  on,  abolished,  287. 

foifeiture  on,  abolished,  287. 

ATTAINTED  persons  incapable  of  conveying,  313. 
ATTESTATION  of  deeds,  342. 

of  wills,  406. 
ATTORNMENT,  312. 
AUTRE  VIE,  tenant  pur,  130,  131,  133. 

may  devise,  290. 

B. 

BANKRUPT  laws,  English,  not  in  force  here,  29,  31,  32. 
BARGAIN  and  siJe,  3%. 

corporations  could  not  formerly  convey  by,  390. 
may  now,  391 

was  invalid  without  enrolment,  390L 
objections  to  at  present  day,  ^1. 
operation  of  at  common  law,  389. 
powers  cannot  be  engrafted  on,  39L 
requires  monev  consideration.  391. 
•     registration  of  dispensed  with,  390. 
BASE  fee,  meaning  of,  120. 

enlarged,  518. 
BASTARDS,  cannot  inherit,  28L 

can  have  no  collateral  heirs,  282. 

BATTEL,  wsffer  of,  424  n. 

BILLS  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  when  payable,  160. 

BLOOD,  corruption  of,  206. 

taken  away,  287. 
statutes  respecting,  287. 
BOOK  land,  107. 
BOND,  393. 

defeasance  on,  395. 
forfeiture  of,  394. 
how  avoided,  393. 
satisfaction  and  discharge  of,  394. 
to  the  Crown,  394. 
BOROUGH,  English,  102. 
BOTES.  132,  305. 
BRITISH  North  America  Act,  40. 
Columbia^  23. 

how  acquired,  23. 
representation  in  Senate,  28. 

Commons,  23. 
Parliament,  power  of  to  enact  laws  in  a  colony,  18. 
subjects,  18. 
BURGAGE  tenure,  lOL 
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CAKADA,  DominioD,  22,  23,  40. 

Province  of,  20,  21.  25,  40. 

Lower,  Province  of,  28,  40. 

tenure  in  Upper,  97* 
^    ^,    _      Upper,  formed  into  a  separate  Province,  29. 
CANADIAN  i^ht  of  legialation,  28,  45. 
CANTCBLLING  of  deed7343. 
CAPACITY  to  purchase  or  convey.— See  Alieitb. 
CAPITA,  succession  per,  473,  474. 
CAPITE,  tenants  in,  89,  92. 
CARTA  Mwrna.  80,  97. 
CART-BOTO,  306. 
CERTAIN  services,  90. 
CESSION,  colonies  mav  be  acquired  by,  17. 
CESTUI  que  trust,  382,  383. 

use,  374,  375,  876,  377,  378,  379,  382,  383. 
vie,  133. 

^„  .  ^^^ ▼!«,  fraudulent  concealment  of  death  of,  260, 

CHANCERY,  Court  of,  established,  38. 

jurisdiction  of,  38,  39.  57. 

^T,  A  ^r^-r^T^  ,     ,  appointment  of  guardian  by,  108. 

CHARGING  lands,  power  of,  311. 
CHARITABLE  use<298. 
CHARTER  or  deed,  822. 
CHATTELS,  leal,  185. 

of  a  wife,  316. 
CHILDREN  in  womb,  24L 
CHIROGRAPH,  .^22. 
CHIVALRY,  tenure  in,  90,  9t 
CHURCH  of  England,  367. 
,„,,,,    ,    of  Rome,  25,  27,  358. 
CIVIL  death,  181.  "^ 

rights,  37. 

society,  ends  of,  15. 
CLEARING  wild  lands,  306. 

^^^*^..««  ^^rto  ^>  *^.  307. 

COGNIZES  of  a  fine,  507. 
COGNIZOR  of  fine, 
COLLATERAL  hev, 

relations, 
COLONIES  acquired  by  cession,  17,  20. 

by  conquest,  17,  19. 
by  occupancy,  18,  17. 
what  laws  in  feroe  in,  18. 
_  ^  North  American,  27. 

COMMERCE,  regulation  of,  48. 
COMMON  law  conveyances,  348. 
of  estovers,  132. 
recoveries.— See  Rioovbrt. 
tenant  in,  253,  286,  288,  267. 
COMMONS,  83.        »       »       '       ' 

COMMUNION  of  property,  2. 
COMPUTATION  of  fime,  159,  160. 
CONCLUSION  of  a  deed,  337. 
CONCORD  in  a  fine, 
CONDITION,  m.  180  n.  e,  * 

breach  of,  177. 

broken  right  of  entry  for,  not  assignable,  182. 

distinction  between  and  limitation,  180  Dt  c 

estates  upon,  177. 

expressed,  177,  179. 

how  avoided,  184. 

illegal,  184. 

implied,  177. 

37 
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COKDVnOJf— Continued. 

impoflrible,  184,  394. 
in  deed,  181,  335. 
inUw,  18L 

in  restraint  of  marriage,  181  n.  6. 
of  re-entry  on  breach  of  oovenant  gone  on  license,  372. 
precedent,  179,  372  n.  c. 
Bubeeqnent,  179. 
▼Old,  181,  184  n.  6. 
CONDITIONAL  fee,  120. 

limitation,  181. 
CONFIRMATION,  363. 

by  deed,  364. 
implied,  364. 
operative  words,  364. 
CONQUEST,  17,  19. 

signification  of  the  word,  78,  277. 
CONSANGUINITY, 
CONSIDERATION,  324,  330. 

good  or  valuable,  326. 
CONSTITUTIONS  given  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  28. 
CONSTRUCTION  of  devises.  403  et  $eq. 
CONTINGENT  interests,  assignment  of,  248,  313. 

devise  of,  248,  400. 
remainders,  240,  241,  242. 
CONTINUAL  CLAIM,  a52,  419. 

does  not  preserve  right  of  entry,  352,  426. 
effect  of,  abolished,  442. 
CONTRACT  bar  of  dower  in  equity  on,  150. 
by  tenant  in  tail,  515. 

contained  in  deeds  avoided  by  cancellation,  343. 
of  sale,  dower  on,  147. 

to  purchase  lands  converts  the  purchase-money  into  realty,  in  equity,  146. 
void  under  Statute  of  Frauds,  when  enforced,  358. 
COURT  of  Appeal  of  Canada,  51. 
CONVEYANCES  at  common  law,  320,  346. 

by  aliens,  283,  320. 
by  attainted  persons,  313. 
by  corporations,  390. 
by  idiots,  313. 
by  infants,  315. 
by  insane  persons,  315. 
by  lunatics,  314. 

by  married  women,  317,  318,  319. 
by  married  women  tenants  in  tail,  515. 

by  tenant  in  tail,  504  et  aeq.  • 

covenants  in,  «^. 
derivative,  345,  361. 
innocent,  301. 

introduction  of  written,  350. 
of  estates  tail  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  100,  129. 
origin  of,  321. 
original,  396. 

should  be  pleaded  according  to  legal  effect,  353. 
to  religious  houses  made  void,  294. 
to  uses  devised  by  the  clergy,  295. 
to  uses  to  bar  dower,  142,  151,  152,  153,  n.  a. 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  373,  374,  375,  376. 
voluntary,  326. 
warranty  in,  336. 
which  may  operate  at  common  law,  or  under  Statute  of  Usee,  operatioii 

of,  354,  355. 
written,  350. 
COPARCENARY,  262,  263,  264,  265. -See  Parcbnkb. 
COPYHOLDS,  107,  110,  111,  112. 
CORPORAL  investiture,  82. 
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CORPOEATIONS,  119,  399.  400. 

not  within  Statute  of  Uses,  390. 
on  dissolution  of,  lands  revert  to  donor,  288. 
words  of  limitation  not  necessary  in  a  grant,  119. 
CORPOREAL  hereditaments,  117. 

distinction  between,  and  incoix>oreal,  117. 
CORRUPTION  of  blood  by  attainder,  286. 

^  statutes  respecting,  287. 

taken  away,  287. 
COUNTERPART,  323. 
COURTS-BARON,  108. 
COURT-ROLL,  tenants  by,  HI. 

COVENANT,  at  common  law  assignee  could  not  enforce,  368. 

damages  on  breach  of,  394. 
express,  486. 

how  far  express  covenant  runs  with  the  land,  369. 
impUed,  359,  367. 

implied,  binds  during  privity  of  estate,  367. 
implied,  is  controlled  bv  express,  367. 
implied,  runs  with  the  land.  368. 
in  assignments,  367,  368,  369,  370,  371,  372. 
in  conveyances,  365. 
necessity  for  express,  368. 
real,  336. 

to  stand  seised,  387. 
writ  of,  in  a  fine,  507. 
CRIMINAL  law  of  England  introduced,  25. 

retained,  2S. 
CROSS,  sign  of,  in  deeds,  338. 

CROWN,  authority  of,  in  colonies  by  occupancy,  18,  19. 
exhibit  of  authority  in,  18. 
barred  by  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  4.%2. 
barred  by  Prescription  Act  in  certain  cases,  468. 
bonds  no  longer  a  charge.  395. 
not  affected  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  431. 
power  of,  in  conquered  colonies,  19. 
CURTESY  in  uses  in  estates  tail,  126. 
in  e<^uity,  138,  146. 
requisites  to  tenancy  by,  136,  137. 
tenant  by,  136. 

tenant  by,  liable  to  waste,  139,  308. 
CUSTOM,  distinction  between  prescription  and,  460. 

D. 

DAMAGE  by  fire  or  tempest,  304. 

tenant's  liability  on,  305. 
DATE  of  a  deed,  337. 
DAY,  fraction  of,  160,  16L 

legal  computation  of,  160,  161. 
DEATH,  dva,  131. 

fraudulent  concealment  of,  250. 
DEBTS,  liability  of  devisees  on  snecialty;  402. 

of  executors  ana  administrators  on,  336. 
heirs  on  specialty,  274,  278,  836. 
DECREE  in  Chancery,  cancellation  of  deed  under,  345. 
D£  donis  conditionalibus,  statute  of,  122,  126,  127,  512; 
DEED,  aUenatiAi  by,  323. 
alteration  o/,  342. 
ambiguity  in.  332. 
attestation  of,  342. 
avoidance  of,  342. 
cancelling  of ,  343,  345. 
classification  of  parties  in,  329. 
conclusion  of,  337. 
condition  in  a,  336. 
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consideration  of,  3M,  330. 
construction  of ,  32&. 
coyenants  in,  S36. 
date  of,  337. 
definition  of,  323w 
delivery  of,  34L 
destraction  of,  343. 

disagreement  to,  344.  * 

estopped  b^,  248,  323,  33a 
excc^onsin,  832. 
habMidnm  and  tenendum  in,  330. 
how  avoided,  812. 
inconsistent  clauses  in,  834. 
indented,  823. 
inter  partes,  328. 

must  oe  dn  paper  or  parchment,  326. 
must  be  written  or  pnnted,  326. 
names  of  parties,  329. 
necessity  tor  order  in,  328. 
typerative  words  in,  830. 
parcels  in,  831. 
poll,  324. 

precedents  in,  advantages  of  following,  328L 
premises  in,  829. 
pimctuation  in,  329. 
reading  of,  337. 
receipt  in,  830. 
reddendum  in,  336. 
requisites' of,  324. 
reservation  in,  326. 
sealing  of.  337,  339,  340,  34L 
signinff  of,  340. 
tenendum,  334. 
tense  in,  361. 
vendor's  lien,  330. 
voluntary,  327. 
warranty  in,  336. 
what  person  can  take  by  a,  330. 
DEEDS  of  revocation  of  uses.  393. 

to  charge  or  discharge  lands,  398. 
to  lead  or  declare  uses,  393. 
DBFBAZANCE,  347,  273,  896. 
DELIVERY  of  a  deed,  .141. 
proof  of,  341. 
flymbolical,  348. 
DEMESNE,  116, 117. 
DEMISE,  implied  covenant  in,  260,  367. 

none  when  express  covenant,  359. 
DENIAL  of  landlord's  title  in  ejectment,  308. 
DERELICTION,  lands  by,  291. 
DERIVATIVE  conveyances,  .'UO,  361. 
DESCENT,  present  law  of,  469. 

advancement  by  settlement,  491. 

"  to  co-heir,  enquiry  necessary,  489. 

"  in  case  of  partial  intestacy,  490. 

*'  in  case  of  grand-children,  490. 

**  difference  between  under  present  Act  and  Stat,  of  Distributions,  491. 

"  Ancestor,'^  not  used  in  the  Act  in  its  strict  sense,  487. 
based  on  civil  law  and  Statute  of  Distributions,  469. 
blood  relationship,  488  n.  b, 
copied  from  the  Act  of  New  York,  469. 
co-parcenary,  descent  in,  abolished,  489. 
descent  no  longer  traced  from  purchaser,  469. 

"      per  capita  prevails  when  degrees  of  consanguinity  equal,  47dw 
"      partly  per  stirpes,  partly  per  capita  when  unequal,  473,  474, 482. 
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does  not  indude  ettate  tail,  409*600. 

"  *'      estate  inveeted  in  tnutees,  460, 409. 

fee  dmple  hereditament  vested  in  bare  trustee  desoends  to  legal  personal  repre* 

sentotiFes,  493. 
hotchpot,  475. 
half  blood,  right  of,  475. 

"  peculiarity  in  ease  of  anoestral  estates,  487. 
husband  ana  wife  may  each  share  as  if  immarried,  402. 
purduue,  469,  476. 

'*  Mwed  "  identical  with  ''  entitled  to  "  for  purposes  of  descent,  473. 
summary  of  descent  under,  493, 494,  496. 
DESCRIPTION  in  a  deed,  330 
DESTRUCTION  of  deed  does  not  revest  estate,  343. 
DETERMINABLE  freehold.  131, 132, 133. 
DETERMINATION  of  estates  at  wm,  166, 

'*        for  years,  162. 
"        from  year  to  year,  167. 
DEVISE    See  Will. 
DEVISEE,  liability  of,  for  debts,  402. 
DISABILITIES  under  Statute  of  Limitotions,  448. 

under  Statute  of  Prescriptions,  467. 
DISAGREEMENT  to  a  deed,  344. 
DISCLAIMER  bv  trustees,  345. 

of  tenure.  302. 
DISCONTINUANCE,  301,  418, 422,  432. 
DISENTAILING  ACT  considered,  614. 

consent  of  protector,  626. 
Irrevocable,  626. 
must  be  registered,  626. 
Court  of  Chancery  when  protector,  626. 

Courts  of  Equity  cannot  give  effect  to  defective  dispositions,  627. 
deeds  appointing  protectors  to  be  reffisterod,  626. 
disposinons  by  wav  of  mortc[age  or  for  a  limited  purpose,  617. 
disqualification,  when  there  is,  in  owner  of  prior  estate,  625. 
enlargement  of  case  fee,  518. 
entailB  of  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  630. 
equitable  estates.  Act  applies  to,  628. 
estate  in  strict  settlement,  how  formerly  and  now  preserved  and 

defeated,  620. 
exceptions  in  the  Act,  629. 
joint  owners,  623. 
married  women,  615 
mistakes  in  the  Act,  524. 
mode  of  disposition,  515. 

money  or  iMid  to  be  converted.  Act  applies  to,  628. 
power  to  bar  entail,  614. 

"       enlarge  base  fee,  618. 
protector  of  the  settlement,  522. 
protector's  consent  requisite,  618. 
protector  analogous  to  tenant  to  the  praecipe,  521. 
registration  of  assurances  under  the  Act,  olo,  526. 
women  tenants  in  tail  ex  nravitione  viri,  529. 
DISPOSSESSION,  419,  421,  482. 
DISSEISIN,  312.  482. 

DISTRIBUTIONS,  Statute  of,  469,  475,  478,  483,  484,  486,  488,  491,  494,  495,  499,  603L 
DOMESDAY  book,  79. 
DOMICIL,  law  of,  40L 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  fonnation  of,  40,  42. 

admission  of  territory  to,  40,  4L 
executive  power  in,  43. 

legislative  power  in,  43,  46,  46,  47. 

DOMINIUM,  116. 

DOWER,  aoknowledffment  and  certificate,  informal  cured,  157. 
adultery,  forfeiture  by,  140l 
annuity  In  lieu  of,  164 
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antenuptial  settlement  in  lien  of,  148, 149. 

appointment  power  of,  to  defeat  dower.    See  Conyxtahcs,  infra, 

arrears  of,  155. 

barred  by  deed,  how,  155, 156,  n.  6. 

bequest  in  lieu  of,  153. 

oompulsoiy  assignment  of,  168. 

certificate  of  examination,  informalities  in,  157. 

contract  to  purchase  by  husband,  146. 
"-       to  sell  before  marriage,  144, 146. 

conveyance  on  sale,  and  reconveyance  by  way  of  mortga^,  143. 

"  "        with  shifting  use  to  vendor  on  default  m  paying  pnrrhaaft  money, 

to  defeat  dower  of  wife  of  purchaser,  143. 
"  to  uses  to  bar,  old  form,  142, 15L 

"  "  present  form,  152, 153,  n.  a. 

definition  of,  189 

devise  in  lieu  of,  163. 

disseisin  of  husband  during  coverture,  141. 

election,  154. 

equitable  estates,  146, 147. 

equity  of  redemption,  when  widow  not  entitled  to  dower,  145. 

exchange,  145. 

forfeiture  by  feoffment  in  fee,  &c.,  148. 

adultery  and  elopement,  140. 

husband  must  die  entitled,  146. 

improvements,  158,  n.  a. 

informalities  cured,  157. 

infants,  150. 

joint  tenancy,  145. 

jointure,  a  bar,  148. 

"  "      in  case  of  infants,  150. 

lease  outstanding,  142. 

Limitation,  Statutes  of,  bar  by,  154, 156. 

lunacy  of  wife,  156. 

marriage,  to  qualify  to  take  in,  189,  and  notes. 

moneys  to  be  converted  into  land,  146. 

mortgage,  bar  of  dower,  hoW  far  it  operates,  146. 

mortgagee,  husband  having  been,  145. 

'*  "  *'  and  equity  of  redemption  extinct,  145. 

partnership  property,  144. 

pleacUnff  election  to  take  in  lieu  of,  164. 

remainoer  dependent  on  life  estate,  142. 

right  of  entry  in  the  husband,  142. 

ri^ht  to  in  uses,  377* 

seisin,  in  the  husband  of  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  14L 

seisin  transitory  in  the  husband,  143. 

seisin  must  have  been  sole,  146. 

settlement  on  marriage,  when  a  bar,  149. 

in  case  of  infants,  150. 
\tenancy  in  common,  145. 

term  outstanding,  142. 

trustee,  husband  having  been,  144.  146. 

validity  of  marriage,  in,  139, 140. 

waste,  147,  note  e  308. 

when  widow  entitled  to  at  law,  141. 

wild  lands,  right  to,  158. 
DROITUBEL  actions,  421,  424. 
DRUNKENNESS,  how  contracts  affected  by,  314. 
DURESS,  deeds  obtained  by,  are  avoidable,  3L4. 

but  may  be  conmined,  316. 


E. 


EASEMENTS,  382.    See  Priscbiption. 
XCCLESIASTICAL  LAWS,  35. 
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EJECTMENT,  170, 171,  172. 

aguDBt  tenant  at  will,  170. 

"      sufferance,  171. 
by  joint  tenant  and  tenant  in  common,  258,  268. 
denial  of  landlord's  title  in,  303. 
EMBLEMENTS,  definition  of,  132, 133, 164. 

tenant  at  sufferenoe  not  entitled  to,  171* 
tenant  at  will  entitled  to,  167. 
tenant  for  life  entitled  to,  183. 
tenant  for  years  entitled  to,  164. 
ENABLING  statute,  399. 
ENGLAND,  Uw  of,  17. 

Church  of,  may  lease  and  sell  land,  357. 
modem  tenures  of,  90. 
ENGLISH  language,  judgments,  &c,  to  be  in,  326. 

law  introduced  into  Canada,  25,  26,  36,  87,  38,  39. 
into  Upper  Canada,  29. 
what  not  introduced,  30,  31,  82,  34,  85. 
ENTAILS,  120,  121,  122,  123. 

after  possibihty  of  issue  extinct,  134,  185. 
banrea  by  oommon  recovery,  127,  505,  508. 
barred  l^  deed  under  R.  S.  O,  c.  100—514,  515. 
barred  by  fine,  128,  504,  556. 
barred  by  Statute  of  LimiUtions,  451,  452,  453. 
barred  by  warranty,  126,  504,  596. 
do  not  merge  in  reversion  in  fee,  251,  519. 
effect  of  Bankrupt  laws  on,  128. 
effect  of  judgments  on,  128. 

equiUble  as  well  as  legal  within  the  R.  S.  O.  c.  100,  515.  ' 
female,  125.  m 

how  created,  126. 
incidents  to,  136. 
in  incorporeal  hereditaments,  123. 
male,  125. 

not  within  B.  S.  O.  c  105. 

of  which  reversion  in  the  Crown  not  barred  by  common  recovery,  530. 
origin  of,  123. 

special  or  general,  124,  126. 
to  what  charges  liable,  128. 
what  may  be  entailed,  123. 
what  cannot  be  entailed,  123, 124. 
words  necessary  to  create,  125. 
ENTRY,  340, 418,  419, 420. 
effect  of,  abolished, 
necessary  in  leases  for  years,  350. 

of  one  joint  tenant  formerly  was  the  entry  of  all,  262,  269. 
with  force,  175,  419. 
writ  of,  421— See  Right  of  Entry. 
ENTRY  and  feoffment,  release  by  way  of,  363. 
EQUITABLB  estates  descend  as  lefftJ,  469. 
interests,  transfer  of,  346. 
waste  309 
EQUITY  of  redemp^on,  proviso  for,  186. 

See  Mortgage,  Mortgagee,  Mobtqagob. 
ESCHEAT,  94,  106,  272,  279. 

distinction  at  common  law  between  it  and  forfeiture,  284. 

different  effects  of,  285. 

lands  of  dissolved  corporations  do  not  escheat,  288. 

of  two  kinds,  280.  • 

when  tenant  dies  without  heirs,  280. 

when  tenant  is  attainted,  280. 

principles  of,  280. 

upon  attainder,  283,  284. 

upon  attainder,  distinction  between  and,  286. 

former  consequences  of,  285. 

quaUfied  by  statute,  387. 
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B80ROW,34L 
S8CUAGE,  96. 

tenant  by,  96,  96w 
ESTATE,  161. 

atni£Fflranoe,  170. 
At  will,  166. 
br  the  ooortasY,  196. 
for  life,  lao,  m,  132,  133. 
for  yean,  158,  162L 
from  year  to^ear,  168. 
in  oommoii,  253w 
in  coparoenary,  262i 
in  dower,  139. 
in  fee  eimplejllS. 
in  fee  tail,  123-HSee  Entails. 
in  frank  nutfiiage,  264. 
in  joint  tenancy,  268,  264. 
in  lands,  lis. 
^  inmortga^,  184.  •  • 

in  poeienion,  remainder,  and  reveruon,  232>  249. 
in  severalty,  263. 
leas  than  freehold,  169. 
of  freehold  of  inheritance,  US. 
of  freehold  not  of  inheritance,  130. 
pur  autre  vie,  130,  162,  289,  29a 
ESTATES  til  future,  163. 

not  revested  by  destmction  of  deed,  343^ 
our  otAnevitf  are  within  B.  S.  O.  &  105, 469. 
ESTOPPEL,  248,  823;  33a 
BSTi^VEBS,  136. 
EVIDENCE,  affidavits  sworn  in  England  may  be  used  here  in,  54  n  a. 

English  law  as  to  introdnoed,  29. 
EXCEPTIONS  from  grant,  332. 

in  R  9.  O.  c.  100,  529.  63a 
in  Statate  of  Prescription,  467. 
EZCHANC^,  346,  860. 

creates  no  waxranfy,  860. 
mnst  be  by  deed,  SiSO. 
EXECUTORY  devise,  2&,  380. 

a  fee  may  be  limited  on  a  fee  by,  246. 

does  not  need  particolar  estate  to  sopport  it,  245. 

subject  to  rale  against  perpetuities,  2w. 

term  of  yean  may  be  bmited  after  life  estate  by,  246. 

EXECUTOBS  and  administrators,  liabifity  of,  on  debts,  836. 

may  distrain  for  rent,  68. 
proceedings  against,  as  to  lands  of  deceased,  origin  of,  96, 

EXPECTANT  hefr.  dealings  with,  251,  252. 
EXTINGUISHMENT,  release  b^  way  of,  363. 

F. 
FARM,  366. 
FABBiER,366. 
FEALTY,  oath  of.  75,  79,  82,  104. 

tenantry,  9a 
FEE,  base,  120. 

conditional,  120. 

limited,  119. 

meaning  of  the  word,  lia 

<^uaUfiea,  120. 

smiple,  115. 

tail,  117— See  Evtails. 

upon  a  fee,  24a 

words  necessary  to  create  a,  117. 
FEME  covert— See  Mabbtit>  Woiuir. 
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yKOFFMENT,  179,  347. 

hM  no  longer  a  tortious  operation,  179. 
FERiE  nature,  animals,  14. 
]E*EX7D  (or  fief),  change  in  nature  of,  86. 

ooroonJ  inveetiture  in,  82. 
fealty  and  homage  in,  82. 
honorary,  H6. 
how  held  at  first,  83. 
how  held  afterwards,  84. 
maxim  of  tenure  in,  81. 
miUtaiy,  86. 
mode  of  erant  of,  81. 
natoie  of,  81. 

not  assignable  without  lord's  assent,  85. 
projmr  and  imjraoper,  86. 
services  in  a,  82. 
FEUDAL  system,  74. 

consequences  of  adoption  of,  79. 
effects  and  polior  of,  75. 
establishment  of,  76,  77. 
grievances  caused  by,  80. 
origin  of,  76. 
procpress  of,  77. 
reoeiyed  in  Ensdand,  77. 
opposed  to  allodium,  115. 
FIEF. -See  Fbop. 
FIERI  FACIAS,  goods, 

what  personal  interest  in  lands  may  be  sold  under,  165. 
lands,  36. 

giren  by  statute  5  Greorge  II.,  36. 
priority  of,  161. 
FINE  for  aUenation,  93,  97, 166. 
FDf  ES,  of  land,  126, 128, 129, 604,  506. 
abolition  of.  517. 
force  and  effect  of,  508. 
how  levied,  507, 508. 

parties  levying  must  have  had  a  freehold,  508. 
FINES,  who  bound  by,  508. 
FIRE,  accidents  by,  306. 
bote,  132. 

tenant's  liability  on  damage  by,  305. 
FOLKLAND,  107. 
FORCIBLE  entry,  175,  418. 
FORECLOSURE,  186,  445. 

FORFEITURE,  133, 164, 173, 186, 186, 292,  294,  313. 

by  alienation,  202,  820. 
none  now  for  alienation,  301 . 
by  attainder,  284. 

by  breach  of  condition  or  covenant/  304. 
by  disclaimer^  302. 
by  lapse,  303. 
by  waste,  304. 

by  distinction  between  escheat  and,  284. 
of  tiUe  by,  292. 

relief  by  courts  of  law  against,  186* 
the  degrees  and  means  of,  292. 
FORMEDON,  action  of,  442  n.  a. 
FRANCmSES,  73, 17a 
FRANK  almoign,  97, 99. 
marriage,  264. 
tenement  114. 
FRAUDS,  statute  of.  326,  327,  328,  400,  406,  406. 
FREB  AND  COMMON  SOCAGE,  28,  99, 112. 
FREEHOLD,  lia 

estates,  113, 114, 
of  inheritance,  113. 
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cannot  at  common  law  oommenoe  in  futuro,  163, 235  n.  a,  351. 

definition  of,  114. 

but  may  under  the  Statute  of  XJaet,  V37> 

determinable,  131, 13K. 

in  futuro,  235,  236  n.  a,  237,  351. 
*  lies  in  grant  ae  well  ae  in  livery,  353. 

quantity  of  interest  in,  113. 

quality^  of  interest  in,  113. 

not  of  inheritance,  ISO. 
FRENCH  law  continued  in  force,  26. 

introduced,  27. 

when  in  force  in  Upper  Canada,  until  when,  29. 
FUTURE  estate,  199  n.  a. 

G. 

GAVEL  kind,  101. 

GIFT,  252. 

"  GIATE,"  effect  of  the  word,  352. 

GRAND  Sergeantry,  95. 

GRANT,  392. 

creates  no  warrantry,  364. 
freehold  lies  in,  353. 
operation  of,  on  declared  uses,  354. 
under  R.  S.  O.,  c.  96,  354. 
plea  of  non-existing,  457,  458,  459,  466. 
to  the  king,  119. 
GUARDIAN,  106. 

appointment  of  by  father  of  child,  106b. 

Court  of  Chancery,  106. 
Surrogate  Court,  106. 
holding  over,  175. 

H. 

HABEAS  Corpus,  introduction  of  into  Canada,  28. 

English  writ  of  no  effect,  56. 
HABENDUM  in  a  deed,  333,  334. 

not  essential,  334. 
HALF-BLOOD,  admitted,,  497,  500, 501. 502. 

fonnerly  could  not  inherit.  486,  501. 

take  equally  with  whole  blood  as  a  rule,  475 

exception  to  the  rule,  487. 

HEIR 

dealings  with  expectant,  251. 
how  he  took  at  common  law  on  devise,  275. 
liable  for  ancestor*s  debts,  278. 
'*  HEIRS  "  a  word  of  limitation,  276. 

necessary  word  to  create  a  fee,  117. 
not  required  in  wills,  117. 
of  the  body,  124, 125. 
HEREDITAMENTO,  60 

corporeal,  60. 
incorporeal,  60. 
HOMAGE,  82. 

tenant  by,  79. 
HONORARY  FEtJD,  85. 
HOTCHPOT,  264,  265. 
HOUSEBOTE,  132,  305. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  CANADA,  44. 

lepresenUtion  in  of  ONTARIO,  44. 

QUEBEC,  44. 
NOVA  SCOTIA,  44. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  44. 
*'  MANITOBA,  44. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  CAN  ADA- Continued. 

representation  in  of  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,44. 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  44. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  rights  of  at  common  law,  315. 

I. 

IDIOTS .  oonyeyanoes  and  pmchaMS  by,  314. 
IXiIiEGAL  oonditionB,  184. 
IMMEMORIAL  usage,  64, 456. 
IMPEACHMENT^  waste,  309. 
IMPERIAL  Parliament,  power  of,  52, 64,  58. 

taxation  by,  52,  53. 
IMPLIED  condition,  177. 

covenant,  262,  S6a 
tenancy,  169. 

tenancy,  covenants  in,  169. 
warranty,  666. 
IMPOSSIBLE  concUtion,  184,  394. 
INCORPOREAL  hereditaments.  62,  63. 
rNDENTURE,  323. 
INFANTS,  bar  of  dower.  160. 

conveyances  by  and  to,  249  n  a.  314, 315. 

INHERITANCE  at  common  law,  479. 

estates  of,  1L3. 
right  of,  11, 12. 
under  R.  S.  O.  c  105,  479,  480. 
words  of,  117, 124. 
INNOCENT  conveyances,  301: 
IN  PAIS  matter,  m 
INSANITY,  effect  of,  upon  contracts,  814. 

INSTRUMENTS  must  be  pleaded  according  to  their  l^al  effect,  353. 
INTERLINEATION  in  a  deed,  343. 
INTERESSE  termini,  163,  350,  361. 
INVESTITURES,  origin  of,  348. 

J.  . 

JEOFAILS,  statutes  of,  29,  38. 
JOINT  tenancy,  253. 

consequence  of  dissolution,  262. 
how  created,  255. 
how  destroyed,  269,  260,  26L 
incidents  to,  267. 
properties  of,  256,  256. 
JOINT  tenant  may  bring  account  and  ejectment  against  co-tenants,  258. 

may  not  bring  trespass  against  co-tenant,  268. 
JOINTURE,  83, 148. 

assent  of  parents  of  infants  to,  150. 

competent,  150. 

dower  barred  by,  148. 

equitable.  150. 

in  case  oi  infants,  150. 

lesal,  148, 149. 

origin  of,  377. 

requisites  to,  149, 160. 

JUDICATURE,  6L 
JURY,  trial  hy,  29. 
JU8acre8oend],269L 
JUSTICE,  natural,  XL 


K. 


KING/the,  grants  to,  119. 
KKIOHTHOOD,  96. 
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KNIGHT  Mrvioe,  90,  91,  94,  96,  96,  99. 

abolished,  106. 
£NIGHT*S  fee,  91,  95. 

LAND,  by  allQvion  or  dereliction,  291. 
devisable  before  Gonquest,  997. 
of  deoeaaed  may  be  eold  under  execution  affainat  hie  ezecutote  or  admiiiifltralan.  M, 

274,336. 
holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown,  81. 
meening  of  the  term,  59,  60,  61. 
origin  <»  property  in,  7,  9. 
LAPSE, 

under  a  will,  304. 
LANDLORD,  remedies  of,  against  overholding  tenants,  171,  172, 173, 174. 
LATENT  ambiguity,  332. 
LAW  of  England,  17. 
of  nations,  17. 
of  nature,  16. 
LEAP-YEAR,  159. 
LEASE,  364, 366. 

and  release,  802. 

by  ecdesiaBtioal  corporations,  356. 
by  joint-tenants,  257. 
by  leligious  bodies,  366. 
by  tenant  in  taU, 
covenants  in,  359. 

formalities  required  by  Statute  of  Frauds,  367. 
in  futuro,  162. 

must  be  by  deed  in  certain  cases,  367. 
operative  word  in,  357. 
of  settled  estates,  356. 

tenancy  from  year  to  year  under  a  void,  358. 
who  may  ,356 
LEASE  and  RELEASE,  392. 

LEGACIES  given  to  witnesses  of  wills  made  void,  402. 
LEGISLATIVE 


r,  Canadian  right  of,  28,  45. 


LEGISLATION, 
LICENSE  of  alienation,  97. 

of  mortmain,  292,  293. 
LICENTIA  concordandi,  507. 
LIFE,  estates  for,  130. 

determinable  estates  upon  a  contingency,  13L 
forfeiture  of  estates  for,  133. 
a  general  grant  creates,  130. 
incidcipts  to  estates  for,  132. 
LIGHT,  esRement  of  no  longer  acquirable,  467. 
LIMITATION,  180  n.  a.  181. 

of  suits  in  equity,  454. 
words  of,  276,  276. 
LIMITATIONS  (of  Wm.  IV.),  R.  S.  O.,  c.  108,  Statute  of,  abolishes  the  doctrine  of  non-aa- 

vene  possession,    except  i& 
two  cases,  427,  431. 
aboliabes  effect  of  entry  and  con- 
tinual claim,  427, 44L 
acknowledgment  <^  title  to  bar, 

442,4^1. 
aoquiescenoe,  455. 
adverse  possession  under,427, 43L 
anean  ctt  dower  under,  446. 
arrears  of  rent  under,  429. 
as  to  lands,  runs  only  from  actual 

adverse  possessioin,  431 

as  to  rent  charge,  runs  from  lut 

payment  or  receipt,  432. 
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Crown  not  affected  by,  4S1. 

different  meAnings  of  word  "  rent**^ 
in,  428,481. 

disabUities  nnder,  448. 

effect  of,  as  to  rent  reeerred,  429, 
447. 

effect  of,  as  to  right  aocming  by 
instenment  inter  vivos,  433. 

effect  of  as  to  right  aocming  on 
forfeiture,  439,  444. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  future  es- 
tates, 433. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  right  to  im- 
memate  possession,  433. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  tenancies  at 
wiU,  431,  436,  436,  438. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  tenancies  un- 
der unwritten  lease,  431. 

entails  hatred  by,  45L 

estates  ulterior  to  entails  barred' 
by,  463. 

extinguishes  right  after  ten  yean, 

how  defeated  in  cases  of  tenancies 
at  will,  436. 

infants*  statutory  bar  againflt,448. 

limits  actions  to  tenyears  from 
right  accruing,  427. 

mortgagor  barred  at  end  of  ten 
yean  from  possesdoa  by  mort«- 
gagee    or    abknioiwle<lgment, 

mortfl^orand  cestui  que  trust, 
not  tenants  at  will  within, 
438. 

mortgagee  may  enter   after  ten 
yean  from  last  pajrment,  445. 
*  no  disabilities  allowed  to  mortga- 

gor, 444, 

object  of,  427. 

ofipuits  in  equity,  464. 

penonal  remedy  for  arrean  of 
rent  under,  43Q, 

policy  of,  468. 

possession  of  co-tenant  under, 
428,442. 

possession  of  younger  brother  un-^ 
der,  428,  442. 

prevents  right  of  entry  being 
toUed,  426. 

relieves  land  from  rent  over  due 
for  six  yean,  but  leaves  per- 
sonal remedy,  446. 

remedy  for  rent  and  interest,  446. 

rent,  different  meanings  of  the 
word,  428,  431. 

runs  from  accrual  of  right, 

runs  from  default  on  contract 
of  sale,  436. 

runs  from  wrongful  receipt  of  rent 
in  certain  cases, 

trusts  as  to,  464. 

when  it  be^^s  to  run  against  ad- 
ministraton,  441. 
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when  it  bM[iiifl    to    ran   agsias 

Undlord,  431. 
when  it  rmu  in   c—en   of  afaste- 
ment,    or   of    dfirnnrnniiiiiii . 
432,433. 
when  mortgagee  bured  by,  444, 

445,446. 
when  mortgagor  barred  hy,  443. 
when  non  -payment  of  rent  vlL 

not  bar  reTerrioner,  430. 
when  reversioner  haa  new  right 

under,  430,  440. 
when  right  to  estate  in  poaseeaoa 
baired,  right  to  future  estate 
also  barred,  440L 
when  WTonfffnl    receipt  of  rent 
will  not  oar  reTermoner,  430. 
wild  landa  excepted  front.  451 
LIMITATIONS,  former  Statutes  of,  423,  426. 

adverse  poesession  under,  426. 
doctrine  of  non-adverse  possession  under,  426. 
possession  of  oo-tenant  under,  427. 
possession  of  younger  brother  under,  427. 
ran  only  from  adverse  possession,  426. 
LIMITED  fees,  U9. 
LIVERY,  97. 

in  deed,  350. 
in  law,  352. 
of  seisin,  179,  348.  350. 
LORD  could  not  aliene  without  consent  of  tenant,  85,  310. 
mesne,  88. 
paramount,  88. 
LUNATIC,  contracts  by,  314. 

M. 

3f  AGNA  GharU,  80. 

MAINTENANCE,  common  law  principles  of,  67. 

MANITOBA,  how  formed,  24. 

representation  in  Senate,  24. 

**  Commons,  24. 

MANORS,  107, 109. 
MANUMISSION  of  villeins,  112. 
MARITAGIUM.  93,  95,  97. 

MARRIAGE,  solemnization,  who  may  make  laws  as  to,  49. 
MARRIED  woman,  rights  of  the  husband  at  common  law,  315. 

right  to  chattels  real,  316. 
devise  by,  408. 
equity  to  a  settlement,  316. 
release  of  mortgage  by,  189. 
separate  property  of  powers  as  to  disposa],  317. 
tenant  in  tail,  cannot  convey  without  her  husband,  515. 
MAXIM  of  tenure,  79. 
MEMORY,  time  of  legal,  456. 
MERGER,  68,  250, 364,  366,  518. 
MESNE  profits,  171. 

may  be  recovered  in  ejectment  by  landlord,  171. 
MILITARY  feuds,  79. 
tenures,  95. 
MODERN  English  tenures,  99. 
MONSTERS  cannot  inherit,  28L 
MONTH,  meaning  of,  159. 

in  statute,  16(X 
hi  mortgages,  160. 
.  in  oommensial  transactions,  160. 
MORTGAGE,  Welsh,  185. 
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MORTGAGES. 

Act  as  to  Bhort  fonnB  of,  224,  et  aeg, 

does  it  exiend  to  leaseholds,  225. 
defects  in  the  fonns,  224,  et  teq. 
clauses  in,  considered,  225  to  23L 
Assignment  by  executors  of  the  lands  and  redemption  money,  191. 

of,  necessity  that  mortgagor  should  join  in  or  assent,  220. 
subject  to  equities  suraisting  between  mortgagee  and  mortgagor 
up^  to  time  of  notice,  220. 
f  registration  not  notice  of,  22L 

covenants  for  title  on,  221. 

by  mortgagee  In  possession  without  consent  of  mortgagor,  liability 
s  to  account  for  rents,  kc,  thereafter,  221. 

Attornment  clause  to  create  a  tenancy,  how  framed,  209. 
Covenant  for  title,  damages  if  title  defective,  193. 
Disentailing  Act.  Mortgage  under,  517. 
Distress  cUuse  206,  n.  6. 

right  to  make  under  mere  grant  of  the  r!^t,  206. 
does  not  confer  a  landlord's  remedy,  208. 
right  of,  by  attornment  clause,  208. 
Foreclosure.  186. 
Insurance,  nre, 

mere  contract  to  indemnify  to  extent  of  losn,  125. 
application  of  money  under  assignment  policy,  199. 
ceases  on  absolute  assignment  hj  insured  of  subject  of  insur- 
ance without  consent,  195. 
does  not  cease  on  the  mere  mortgage  of  property,  196. 
covenant  to  keep  up,  form  of,  196. 
interim  receipt  for,  invalid  except  in  e^iuity,  unless  under 

seal,  197. 
moneys,  when  to  be  applied  to  reinstate  the  property,  198. 
power  to  insure  under  42  Vic.  c.  20, 199. 
right  of  mortgagee  to  insure  and  charge  mortgagor,  210. 
life,  not  a*mere  contract  to  indemnify,  and  valid  though  the  in- 
sured have  no  interest  at  time  of  death,  195. 
interest  overdue  six  years  ceases  to  be  a  charge  on  the  land,  210. 

may  be  tacked  to  principal  as  against  the 
heir  of  mortgagor  if  Jiable  on  covenant,  211. 
liability  for  on  covenants  continues  for  twenty  years,  210. 
how  advisable  to  calculate,  21L 
increase  of,  in  default  of  payment,  whra  allowed,  212 
Leaseholds,  when  mort«^age  of,  should  be  by  sub-lease  or  assignment,  221. 
mortgage  of  by  sub-lease,  22^ 
does  Short  Form  of  Mortgage  Act  apply  to,  225. 
Notice,  Registry  laws  as  to,  221. 

Payment  of.  to  surviving  mortgagee  or  his  executors,  190. 
Power  of  sale,  200. 

under  42  Vic.  c.  20,  200. 

should  extend  to  assigns,  201. 

be  given  to  p>er8onal  not  real  representatives,  201. 

assigns  cannot  exercise,  unless  named  in,  201. 

should  not  be  conditional  on  notice  given,  202. 

notice  of  intent  to  exercise,  202. 

how  given,  201,  202. 
form  of,  203. 

should  provide  for  validity  of  sale  in  any  event,  203. 
how  to  be  exercised,  20K3. 
if  improperly  exercised,  sale  set  aside,  204. 
exercised,  sflile  set  aside,  204. 
mortgagee  purchasing  under,  204. 
may  Buy  in  for  taxes,  205. 
cannot  buy  from  mortgagor  under  pressure,  205. 
second  mortgagee  may  buy  on  sale  by  first  mortgagee,  205. 
surplus  prooe^Ls  of  sale  under,  how  to  be  applied,  205. 
mortgagee  bujring  under  his  power  of  sale  still  remains  mort- 
gagee, 205. 
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in  Act  w  to  Hhort  fomu  of  mortgagM  badly  fzmmed.  2M. 
PoeseHiioii,  not  adviMtble,  mortgigee  should  take,  2ia  ^^ 

mortgagee  in,  liabili^-  Uiereon,  210. 

what  chaigee  allowed  against  mortKaeor  SICL  9iY 
mortgagor  in,  definition  of  position  of,  212,  213.      •     ' 
right  to,  as  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  212. 
after  default,  213. 
until  default,  213. 
of  mortgagor  on  non-ezecntion  of  mortgage  by  nmlsagee, 

of  tenant  of  mortgagor  on  demise  after  the  mortnue.  217 
^  .  before  the  mortflnure.  2Mi 

Quiet  enjoyment,  proviso  for,  209.  ^^^' 

Hedemption,  proviso  for,  186. 

on  mortmre  by  tenant  in  tail,  right  of  heiia  genenl  to 
redeem,  187. 
Release  under  Registry  Act,  187,  189. 

no  effect  till  registered,  188. 

unless  mortgage  rensteied,  188L 

unlessjMsignment,  If  any,  registered,  188. 
should  not  he  executed  before  registry  of  mortgage, 

loo  n.  o« 
action  on,  if  releasor  not  entitied,  189. 
by  married  women,  189. 
by  executors,  191. 

one  of  several  should  not,  when  residue  not  sufficient.  198 
can  on  payment,  193.  ^ 

could  not  formerly  astign  the  land,  191. 
partial,  should  not  be  given  so  as  to  prejudioe  the  re- 
maming  security,  188. 
of  part,  should  not  be  given  with  notice  of  prior  sale  by  mortoaeor  of 

another  part,  192.  ^"v^  « 

may  be  given  to  a  purchaser  thereof  entitied  to  indemnitT 
«  against  the  mortgage,  193L 

Short  Forms  of  Mortgages,  Act  as  to,  224. 

clauses  of,  considered,  225,  226,  227,  228,  229,  230, 
231. 

interest  six  yean  overdue  may  be  added  to  nrin- 
_  cipal,  211.  *^ 

Taxes,  mortgagee  may  purchase  estate  at  sale  for,  2(&. 
Tenant  of  mortgagor,  on  demise  after  tiie  mortgage,  S7. 

what  acts  of  the  mortgagee  absolve 
him  from  liability  to  the  mortsa- 
gor,  218,  " 

how  he  becomes  tenant  to  the  most- 
,      .     ,.  ,  aragee,  217. 

on  demise  before  mortgage,  right  of  mortgagor  or  mort- 
^  .  ffagee  to  the  rents,  219. 

-^^r^^^^  *  «««  Tenant  m  tail,  mortgage  of,  effect  of  on  the  entail,  187. 
MORTGAGEE  barred  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  444,  445,  446. 

in  fee,  personal  representatives  of  may  re-con  eey,  191  n,  c. 
right  of  entry  of,  185,  444,  445,  446. 
.,,  _  right  of  to  purchase  under  power  of  sale,  204. 

MORTGAGOR  barred  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  186. 

demise  to,  213,  214,  215.  216. 
equity  of  redemption  of,  186. 
equity  of  redemption  of  mav  be  forfeited,  186. 
right  of  possession  of,  444,  445, 446. 
tenant  at  will  to  mortgagee,  213,  215,  216. 
sufferance  to  mortgagee,  214. 
MORTMAIN,  alienation  in,  292. 

license  of,  293,  294,  297. 
evasion  of.  293. 

*,rx^ .  ^»  «.,  ■*»*«*«■  oL  in  force  here,  30,  34,  299. 
MOVABLES,  property  in,  4. 
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NATIONS,  law  of,  17. 
NATURE,  law  of,  16. 
NAVIGATION,  regulation  of,  M. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  how  aoquired,  22. 

formed  into  independent  colony,  22. 

representation  in  Senate,  22. 
"  in  Conunons,  22. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  23. 
NOVA  SCOTIA  how  aoqnirod,  22. 

representation  in  Senate,  22. 
"  in  Commons,  22. 

NEW  YORK,  revised  statutes  of,  469,  471,  472,  490,  491,  493. 
NON-ADVERSE  possession,  426. 

NON-CLAIM  of  UUe  by,  418.   See  Limitationb  (Statuti  of)  and  Prisobiptiov. 
NON-COMPOS,  effect  of,  on  contracts,  313,  314. 
NON-EXISTING  grant,  plea  of,  458. 


NORTH  American  colonies,  27. 
NOnCE  to  quit,  170, 171. 
NULLUM  Tempus  Act,  290, 432. 


O. 


OATH  of  fealty,  76, 79,  82, 104. 
OBLIGATION  of  bond,  d93. 

how  avoided,  394. 
OCCUPANCY,  3.  4,  7,  8,  9, 10,  279,  289. 

of  title  by,  289. 

colonies  aoauiredby,  16, 17. 

occurred  only  in  tenancies  pw  auter  vie,  289. 

special,  290. 
ONTARIO,  Provincial  constitution  of,  47. 
.    representation  in  Senate,  43. 

**  in  Commons,  44. 

OPERATIVE  words  of  conveyance,  330. 

ORDER  necessary  in  deeds,  328. 

ORDINANCES,  26. 

OUSTER  of  the  freehold,  4ia 

OVERHOLDING  tenants,  remedies  against,  171, 172,  173, 174. 

P. 

PAIS,  matter  in,  821,  322. 

PAPER  or  parchment,  deeds  must  be  on,  326. 

PARCELS  m  a  deed,  330. 

PARAMOUNT,  Iwd,  88. 

PARA  VAIL,  tenant,  88. 

PARCENARY,  262. 

can  it  arise  now,  266. 
how  it  arises,  262 
how  dissolved,  263. 
nature  and  properties  of,  262, 263. 
PARCENERS,  262. 

in  cases  of  frank  marriage,  264. 
why  so  called,  263. 
PARIS,  treaty  of,  22,  24,  26. 

PARLIAMENT,  Acts  of,  authotiBing  conveyaaoes  to  religiouB  uses,  298, 299,  800. 

British, 

Canada,  legisUtive  authority  of,  46,  46, 47. 
Imperial,  power  ofp  to  impose  laws,  62,  68. 
Iinperial,  power  ot  taxation  by,  63^ 
PARLIAMENTARY  conveyance  by  possession,  443. 
PARTITION,  2fia,  360. 

deed  of,  263,  360,  361. 

must  be  by  deed  if  voluntary,  263,  267. 

sale  in  proceedings  for,  263w 
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PERPETUITIES,  246,  247. 

different  ezpresfdoiiB  of  the  rule  againet,  247  n.  a. 

how  |>eriod  within  the  rule  against,  fixed,  247  n.  a. 

reetraint  against,  247  n.  a. 
rule  against,  considered,  247. 
time  allowed  by  rule  against,  246l 
PEBSONALTY,  succession  to,  oomt>ared  with  descent  of  realty,  468,  469,  ^5,  478,  480,  461, 

483,  486,  489,  490,  491,  495,  497. 
will  of,  construed  according  to  law  of  domicil,  401. 
PETIT  seraeanty,  101. 

PLEADING  of  title  by  prescription,  or  by  non-existing  grant,  457,  458,  459,  466. 
PLOUGHBOTE,  132,  164. 
POSSESSION,  270. 

doctrine  of,  non-adverse,  426. 
of  co-tenant,  269. 
of  tenant,  that  of  landlord,  162. 

of  tenant  for  years,  is  possession  of  remainderman  or  reversioner,  137. 
of  younger  brother,  269,  428. 
right  of,  271. 
POSSESSORY  Actions,  420. 
POSSIBILITY  not  assignable  at  common  law,  313. 
POSTHUMOUS  chUd,  241,  275. 
POWER  to  charge  lands,  origin  of,  811. 
POWERS  cannot  be  grafted  on  a  bargain  and  sale,  39L 
of  appointment,  151,  152,  153  n.  a, 
of  sale  in  mortgages,  200,  201,  203,  204,  205. 
PRiCCIPE.  tenant  to,  511,  521,  524  n.  a. 
PRECEDENTS,  advantages  of  adhering  to,  in  a  deed,  323. 
PREMISES  of  a  deed,  329. 
PRESCRIPTION,  64,  455. 

at  common  law,  455,  460. 

crown  barred  by  statute  of,  467. 

descent  of  an  estate  by,  463. 

dominant  and  servient  grant,  460. 

disabilities  and  exceptions  under  statute  of,  461. 

distinction  between  custom  and,  460. 

does  common  law  prescription  exist  in  Ontario  t  459. 

easements  under  statute  of,  463. 

"  enjoyment'*  in  statute  of,  meaning  of,  456,  466. 

evidence  of,  456. 

how  defeated,  456,  557. 

how  time  of,  calculated,  457. 

in  a  que  estate,  461. 

incorporeal  hereditaments  alone  can  be  claimed  by,  461. 

in  whom  to  be  laid^  461. 

interruption  to  claim  by,  465. 

less  than  30  years  vrill  not  give  title  by,  467. 

light  under  statute.  463. 

no  longer  acquirable,  467. 

manner  of,  462. 

non-existing  grant,  458. 

necesAity  for  knowledge  of  former  law  of,  468. 

object  of  the  statute  of,  464. 

of  title  by,  461. 

plea  of,  and  of  non  existing  grant,  457,  458,  459,  466. 

policy  of  the  statute  of,  4^. 

profits  a  prendre  in  statute  of,  46S. 

requisites,  456. 

thirty  years  give  title  by,  464. 

time  calculation  of,  464. 

what  may  and  what  may  not  be  claimed  by,  462,  463* 
PRIMARY  conveyances,  346. 
PRIMER  seisin,  92,  105. 
PRIMOGENITUBE,  13,  86.  483,  502. 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  23. 

how  acquired,  23. 
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I^BINCE  EDWARD  IBL  AND-^-ChtUinued, 

representAtion  in  Senate,  23. 

"  in  Commons,  23i 

rarVTTY  of  contract,  344. 

of  estate,  344,  367. 
rROCLAMATION  on  fine,  607. 

of  1763,  26,  31. 
rROPERTY,  10. 

oommonionof,  23. 
existed  in  moveables  first,  4. 
origin  of,  1. 

rig^t  of,  1,  271,  420,  421,  422. 
transfer  of,  10. 
PROTECTOR  to  the  settlement,  611,  618,  620,  621,  622,  623,  624,  626,  626,  627. 

analogous  to  tenant  to  the  pnecipe,  611. 
deed  by  which  apnointed  must  be  registered,  626. 
how  appointed,  621,  622. 
who  may  and  who  may  not  be,  624. 
PROVINCES,  union  oi  the,  40. 

PROVINCIAL  Legislature,  authority  of,  47,  48,  49,  60. 
PROVINCIAL  Constitution  of  Ontario,  46. 

executive  power  in,  45. 
legislative         "        46. 
PROVISO  for  re-entry.— See  Right  of  Entbt. 
PUNCTUATION  in  deeds,  329. 
PUR  auter  vie,  tenant,  130. 
PURCHASE,  by  feuduts  called  conquest,  277. 

definition  of,  274. 

difference  between  acquisition  by,  and  descent.  277. 
effect  of  tokin^  by,  varied  by  statute  R.  S.  O.  c.  106,  273,  278. 
legal  signification  of,  279. 
money,  application  of,  330. 
of  title  by,  274. 
PURCHASER  at  conmion  law,  277. 

on  devise,  heir  takes  as.  273. 

right  heir,  or  * '  heir  of  the  body  '*  taking  as,  276. 

under  statute  14  k,  15  Vic,  R.  S.  O.  c.  106,  273. 


Q. 


-QUALIFIED  fee,  119. 
QUEBEC,  Province  of,  26,  27. 

representation  in  Senate,  43. 

**  in  Commons,  44. 

surrendered,  26. 
QUE  estate,  prescribing  in  a,  462,  463. 
QUIA  Emptores,  Statute  of,  70,  109. 


R. 


RACK  rent,  73. 

RASURE  in  a  deed,  342. 

READING  of  deeds,  337. 

REAL  and  mixed  actions  abolished,  426. 

REAL  property,  69. 

RECITALS  in  a  deed,  329. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  894. 

def  eazanoe  on,  395. 
RECOVERY,  common,  604,  606.  611. 

abolished,  604. 

deeds  to  declare  the  uses  of,  612. 

force  and  effect  of,  611. 

nature  of,  608. 

proceeding  under,  609. 
voucher  in,  509. 
REDDENDUM,  336. 
REDEMPTION,  time  for  limited,  186. 
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BSSNTRT  on  breach  of  oovenant,  condition  of,  872. 
REGISTRY, 

neceoary  to  conveyance  by  tenant  in  tail,  526. 
neceesary  to  deeds  by  which  protector  appointed,  526. 
neooeiary  to  deeds  ot  conveyance  to  religions  ueea,  299 
RELEASE,  361,  362. 
*  by  way  of  enlargement,  861. 

eztingnishment,  363. 
enti^  and  feoffment,  863. 
requirites  of,  36L 
operation  of,  861,  362. 
passing  an  estate,  363. 
passing  a  right,  363. 
RELIEFS,  &,  105. 
REBCAINDER,  232. 

contingent,  241,  242,  243. 
contingent  freehold,  how  limited,  242. 
contingent,  how  defeated,  248. 
creation  of,  233. 

mnst  pass  on  creation  of  particnlar  estate,  239. 
mnst  vest  in  grantee  during  continuance  of  pazticnlar  estate,  239. 
particular  estate  necessary  to  support,  234. 
possession  of  tenant  for  years,  is  possession  of  him  in,  137. 
rules  to  be  observed  on  creation  of,  234. 
trustees  to  preserve  contingent,  243. 
what  estate  will  support  b,  289. 
vested,  240. 

when  remainder  must  vest,  239,  240. 
RENT,  62,  63,  66. 

i^;>portionment  of,  73. 
^    assignee  of  overdue,  67. 
charge.  69. 
definition  of,  62. 

different  meanings  of,  in  SUtute  R.  S.  O.  o.  106,  428»  431. 
distress  for,  67,  68, 69. 
double,  172. 

effect  of  payment  of,  under  a  void  or  expired  lease,  169, 170. 
executors  mav  distrain  for,  68. 
liuids  rdieveafrom,  after  su  years,  446. 
meii^r  of,  68. 
origin  of.  86. 

personal  liability  for,  under  covenant,  not  altered  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  446l 
rack,  66,  73w 

release  ef  part  of  land  charged,  70. 
riffht  of  contestation  of  one  of  several  owners,  7L 
r^ease  from  judgment,  72. 
seek,  66,72. 
service  66 
R£8ERVATi6n  in  a  deed,  335. 
RESULTING  use,  324,  381. 
REVERSION,  249. 

definition  of,  249. 
incidents  to,  249,  250. 
merser  in,  250,  25L 
origin  ana  nature  of,  249. 

possession  of  tenant  for  years  is  possession  of  him  in,  137. 
purchaser  of,  must  give  reasonable  value,  251,  .252. 
statutory  alteration  of  rule,  252. 
surrender  of,  71.  25L 
REVERTER,  possibility  of,  U9. 
REVOCATION  of  a  will,  409,  410. 

of  uses,  381. 
RIGHT  dvil  and  natural,  10. 

of  entry,  173, 174,  175,  419. 

of  entry  assignable  and  devisable,  182, 183,  400. 

of  entry  of  mortgagee,  185,  444,  445,  446. 
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of  entry  for  condition  broken  not  anignable,  183. 

of  entiy  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  breach  of  covenant,  172. 

of  entry  not  assignable  nor  devisable  at  common  law,  182,  400. 

of  entry  on  breacn  of  condition  subsequent,  and  on  condiuonal  limitation,  distinction 
between,  439. 

of  possession,  420,  422. 

of  property,  421,  422. 

of  possession  and  of  property  might  be  distinct,  27L 

of  way,  64. 
HIGHT  to  real  property,  1.  ^ 

writ  of,  421,  43&, 

writ  of,  abolished,  425. 

writ  of,  proceedings  on,  423. 
HOYAL  ASSENT  to  bills,  44. 
KULE  in  SheUey*s  case,  275. 
RULES  of  descent  considered,  469  et  Hq. 
BXJPERT»S  LAND  and  the  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY,  how  acquired,  24. 

S, 

SAXON  chionide,  7a 

SCUTAGE.  96. 

SEA,  dereliction  or  encroachment  of,  291, 

8E  ALINO  of  deeds,  337, 340. 

SEALS,  antiquity  of,  387,  338,  339. 

SEIGNIORY  not  assignable  without  vassal's  assent,  85,'310. 

SEISED,  equivalent  to  "  entitled  to,'*  472. 


SEISIN,  livery  of.  348,  849,  360,  36L 
SENATE  OF  CANADA,  48. 


representation  in  of  Ontario,  43. 
"  "     Quebec,  48. 

*•  "     Nova  Scotia,  43. 

<*     New  Brunswick,  43. 
*'  "     Manitoba,  43. 

"     British  Columbia,  4a 
"  *<     Prince  Edward  Island,  48. 

SEPARATE  property  of  mairied  women,  315,  816,  817,  318,  819. 

SERVICE  feoda^  82,  83,  84.  ' 

fee,  89 

in  socage,  90. 
knight,  90,  9L 

villein,  90. 

SETTLEMENT  antenuptial,  to  bar  dower,  149. 

protector  to  the,  511  to  628. 
strict,  244,  520. 
SEVERALTY,  estotes  in,  252. 
SHELLEY'S  case,  rule  in,  275. 
SHIFTING  use,  881. 
SIGNING  of  deeds,  340.  ^ 

of  wills,  40& 
SOCAGE,  96,  99, 100. 

Incidents  of,  104. 
free,  100. 
villein,  100. 

land  in  Upper  Canada  to  be  held  in,  96,  99, 112. 

SOCIETY,  ends  of  cml,  15. 

law  of,  14. 
SPECIAL  occupant,  290. 
SPECIALTY  debts,  heir  liaUe  for,  278. 

devisee  liable  for,  402. 
SPECIFIC  performance  of  agreement*  fbr  a  lease,  358. 
SPRINGIim  use,  380. 
STATUTE  MERCHANT,  177. 
STAPLE,  177. 
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BTATtTTES  of  Jeofails,  29.  38. 

of  Limitatloiui,  29,  38. 
of  Mortmaiii,  30,  34,  374. 

Miffina  Charta,  80. 

21Hen.  III.  159. 

52  Hen.  III.  c.  23,  (Marlbridffe),  306. 

6  £<L  I.,  &  5  (Gloucetter),  308. 

7  £d.  L,  Stat.  2.  295. 

13  £<L  I.,  &  1  (Westm.  2.  de  donis  conditionammB),  122, 126, 140, 180, 296^  SL 

c  32  (Weet  2),  295. 
18  Ed.  L,  Stat  1,  c.  1  (Quia  Emptorpe),  105, 109,  288,  834. 

Stat  3,  29. 

Stat.  4,  50& 
27  Ed.  L,  SUt.  2,  296. 
34  £d  I.    Stat.  3,  296. 
27  Ed.  III.,  c.  9,  313.      * 
15Ric.  II.,  c.  5,  296,  375. 

11  Hen.  VII.,  0.  20,  520,  529. 

23  Hen.  VIII..  c.  6,  296,  298, 313. 

X  27  Hen.  VIII.,.  c.  10  (Ueee),149, 150.  236,  237.  254,  257,  301,  324,  346,  354, 

361.  373.378, 386,  389. 
27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16  (Enrolments).  389, 392, 417. 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1  (Willfl),  128,  399. 

c.  28,  530 

c  34.  67,  183,  369,  3n. 
c36,  128 
34  k  35  Hen.  VIIL,  a  20,  129,  248,  399,  612. 

14  Eliz.  a  8,  512. 
43  Eliz.  c.  4,  400. 

21  Jac.  I.,  c.  16  (Limitations). 

12  Car.  it,  c.  24,  97,  99.  101.  104,  106. 

22  &;  23  Car.  II.,  c.  10  (Distribations),  469,  475,  480,  483,  484,  486,  489.  m. 
29  Car.  II.,  c.  3  (Frauds),  326,  327,  339,  341,  342,  343,  350,  361,  364.  3&, 

386,  400,  405. 
c.  .30  (Distributions).  495. 

I  Jac.  11. ,  c.  17  (Distributions),  481,  496,  500. 

3  ft  4  Wm.  ft  M.,  c  14,  402. 

7  ft  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  22,  54. 

10  ft  11  Whl  III.,  c  16,  24L 

II  ft  12  Wna  III.,  0.6,  297. 

4  Anne,  c.  16,  258,  268,  394. 

4  ft  5  Anne,  c.  16.  312. 

6  Anne,  c.  18,  176,  250. 

8  Anne,  c  14,69. 

c.  28,  67,  171,172. 

5  Gea  IL,  c.  7.  36.  55,  274. 

5  Geo.  II.,  a  28,  73. 

7  Geo.  II.,  o.  20.  186. 

9  Gea  IL,  c  36  (Mortmain).  34,  298,  874,  400. 

11  Geo.  II .  a  19.  73,  172,  174,  302,  312. 
14  Geo.  IL,  c.  20,  291,  (||1L 

22  Geo.  IL,  c.  46,  35. 
25  Geo.  IL,  a  6.  401. 

6  Geo.  IIL,  c.  12,  52. 

7  Geo.  IIL,  c.  46.  52. 

9  Geo.  IIL.  0.  16  (Nullum  Tempus).  432. 

12  Geo.  IIL.  c.  73,  304. 

14  Geo.  IIL.  c.  78,  197,  211,  304. 

14  Geo.  IIL,  a  83,  28,  29.  30,  35,  36,  56,  67. 

18  Geo.  IIL,  c.  12,  26,  52,  53. 

24  Geo.  III.,  c.  5  (Ordinance  of  Quebec).  28. 

25  Geo.  IIL,  c.  2  (Ordinance  of  Quebec),  28. 
31  Geo.  IIL,  c.  3,  98. 

31  Geo.  IIL,  c.  31,  28,  37,  99. 

32  Geo.  IIL,  a  1  (Stat,  of  V.  C),  28,  29,  30,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36l 
37  Geo.  IIL,  c.  8  (Stat  of  U.  C),  390. 
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39  ft  40  0«a.  III.,  0.  98  amp- Act),  403. 

40  G<».  III.,  o.  1  latM.  of  O.  a),  M,  06. 
43  Geo.  lU.,  0.  S  tStaC.  of  U.  C),  614. 

a  46  (Imp.  3Mt),  424. 
2Gto.IV.,  tUSUt  ofn.  C.).37, 

c  83  (Imp.  8Ut),  34. 
llG«o.rv.,a60,  M. 

69  (Imp.  Stkt),  64. 
74  (Imp.  Stat.),  319. 
4  Wm.  rV.,  1 1  (St*t  of  n.  C.).  laS,  145,  S49,  390,  613. 
5&6Wni.  rv.,0.  84  (Imp.  Act),  110. 
e  A8Wm.  IV.,  c  62  (Imp.  StM.),  SS. 

2  &  3  Vic.,  c  4  (Imp.  Stat),  62. 

3  ft  4  Via,  0.  3S  (Imp.  SUt.),  40,  63. 
6  ft  7  Vic.,  c.  13  (Imp.  8t»tj,  19. 

6  ft  7  Via.,  0.  73  (Imp.  But),  13S. 

8  ft  9  Vic,  e.  106  (Imp.  StM.},  .389,  506. 

9  Vic,  c.  II  (Sut.  of  Cuuda),  G12. 

0.  34  (St>t.  of  Canwlki,  390. 

13 ft  14  Vic,  0.  63  I3tat.  of  Csimlk),  390. 

14  ft  16  Vic.,  0.  6  (St&t.  of  Canada),  273. 

c  7  (Stat  of  Canada),  183. 

19  ft  20  Vic,  c  140  (Stat  of  Canada),  4a 

22  ft  23  Vic,  c  36  (Imp.  Act),  199.  470. 

23  ft  24  yic,  c  121  (ImpL  Sut),  19. 

24  Vic,  C.1  (Can.),  73. 

26  Vic ,  c  20  (Imp.  Stat),  6a 

28  ft  29  Vic,  c  M  (Imp.  Stat),  66. 

30  ft  31  Vic,  c  3  (Britiab  NorUi  America  Act,  1867).  40- 

32  ft  33  Vic,  c  3  (Can.),  41. 
32 4  33  Vic,  c  29  (Can.|,  179. 

33  Vic.  c  3  (Can.).  24. 

34  ft  36  Vk.,  c  28  (Imp.  SUt),  41. 
38  Vic,  0.13  (Can.),  22^44. 

S8  Vic.  c  16  (Onti,  136. 
(U.  C.  CoiuoUdated)  c.  27.  421. 
c  44,  443. 
c  61,  428. 
c.  78,  443. 
c.  82.  403. 
BeriMil  of  Ontario,  c.  1.  160,  628. 

c  40.  38, 39,  40,  260,  267,  366. 
0.  42,  51. 


c66,  187,  1.. 
c  61,  211,  446,  447,  806. 
c  62,  86.  341,  342. 
c  66,  274. 
c  78.  429. 
a.  92,  37. 
c  93,396. 
.  c  96,  70,  239,  243,  244,  262. 
c  97.  28a 

c  98, 11  69,  216.  23S,  236,  246. 248,  263. 267,  313,  341,. 

31  88,  360,  361,  366,  391,  505,  629. 


91,  193,  204. 

),  461,  608,  810,  614  tt  teq. 


91,  193,  2( 
187,  419, 4 


c  126.  136,  147,  316,  317,  408,  497, 4 
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Revised  of  Ontario,  c.  126, 139, 141, 145, 151, 165, 156, 157, 158. 

c.  127, 136, 155, 156, 169,  317,  319. 
c.  132,  loa 

c.  136,  68,  69,  78, 199,  229,  371,  372. 
c.  137,  173. 
o.  150,  300. 
c.  167,  300. 
c.  216,  300,  356. 

41  Vic,  c.  25  (Ont),  357. 

42  Vic.,  c.  20  (Ont.),  199,  203. 

42  Vic.,  c.  22  Ont.),  147. 

43  Via,  c  14  (Ont),  154,  If 7,  467. 
STIRPES  suooeBsion  per,  473,  474. 

STRICT  settlement,  244, 52a 
SUBINFEUDATION,  108. 

abolished,  109. 
SUCCESSION,  11. 

«  aTT«r>i«««^«^  perwmality  compared  with  descent  of  reality,  468,  497. 
"  SUCCESSORS."  word  of  inheritance,  119. 
SUFFERANCE,  estate  at,  170. 
SUPERSTITIONS  uses,  296. 
SURRENDER,  71,  251,  364. 

as  to  subleases,  effect  of  merger  by,  366. 

inUw,365. 

operative  words  in,  364. 

^,,^ the  SUtute  of  Frauds  as  to,  364. 

SISyiy^^HIPt*  chief  incident  in  joint  tenancy,  268. 
§SS5ft9fT?-^^^^T,  power  to  appoint  guardian,  106. 
SYMBOLICAL  delivery,  348. 

T. 

TAIL.-See  Entails. 

TAXATION  by  Imperial  FarHament,  52, 53. 
TOMPBST,  liabiUty  of  tenant  for  damage  by,  306. 
TENANCY  at  will  under  Statute  of  Limitations,  436.  437. 

how  determined,  166. 

from  year  to  year,  167. 

from  year  to  jrear,  stipulations  applicable  to,  167. 

in  common,  265. 

in  common  incidents  to,  267. 

in  common,  how  created,  266, 267. 

in  common,  how  dissolved,  267. 
TENANT  at  sufferance,  170. 

attornment  by,  94,  312. 

atwiU,165. 

by  grand  seiveanty,  99,  lOL 

by  homage,  fealty,  and  escuage,  100. 

by  knight  service,  91,  92, 93,  91 

by  petit  sex^^^eanty .  101. 

oould  not  abene  without  lord's  assent,  85,  310. 

for  life,  130. 

for  years,  159. 

from  year  to  jrear,  167, 168. 

holding  over,  remedies  against,  171, 172, 173, 174. 

holding  over,  security  for  costs  and  damages  by,  172. 

in  capite,  89. 

in  common,  265. 

in  common,  account,  ejectment,  and  trespass,  against  co-tenant  by,  268. 

in  coparcenary,  262. 

in  dower,  139. 

in  fee,  115. 

in  frankalmoign,  97,  99. 

in  frankmamage,  264. 

in  tail,  123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129.    SeeExTAiLB. 
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In  tul,  after  poanbUity  of  issae  extinct,  IM,  136. 

in  tail,  oonveyanoee  by,  504. 

in  tail,  oonveyanoee  by,  must  be  registered,  526u 

in  taO,  effect  of  warrantr  hv,  604,  506. 

in  tail.  Equity  cannot  aid  defective  diBpoeitionB  by,  627. 

in  tail,  mortgage  by,  617. 

joint,  251 

loint.  acoonnt,  ejectment,  against  co-tenant  by,  268. 

liability  of,  for  damage  by  fire  or  tempest,  305. 

lord  could  not  aliene  without  aaaent  of,  85,  310. 

paravail,  88. 

pur  auter  vie,  130, 132,  289,  290. 

tenant  to  the  precipe,  609,  616. 
TENEMENT,  69,  88. 
TENEMENTAL  Unde,  107. 
TENENDUM  in  a  deed,  333. 

uselee8,334. 
TENURE,  88. 

in  Borough  English,  102. 
in  biurgage,  101. 
in  chivalry,  89. 
inescuaee,  95. 
in  gavel  kind,  101, 103. 
in  grand  sergeanty,  95,  99. 
in  petit  sergeanty,  101. 
in  viUenage.  90, 107, 109, 110,  UL 
services  in,  89. 

in  Upper  Canada,  28,  99, 112. 
TENURES,  ancient  English,  88. 
modem  Ei^lish,  99. 
TERM,  163, 164. 

of  years  may  commence  in  futuro,  164. 
of  years  not  within  Statute  of  Uses,  282. 
TERRE  tenant,  108, 374,  379. 
TERRITORY,  admission  of,  into  Dominion,  4a 
TESTAMENT,  12, 13.  <         . 

THELLUSSON  ACT,  403.  A      '  ^ 

TIME,  computation  of,  149, 160. 

TITHES,  6i  1\ 

TITLE,  270.  '  ^ 

by  alienation,  310. 
by  descent,  271,  272. 
by  forfeiture,  292. 
by  occupancy,  289. 
by  poesession,  270. 

by  prescription  and  by  non-claim,  418ii 
b^purchaae  and  escheat,  273. 
TRANSF£:R  of  property,  10. 
TREASON,  corruption  of  blood  by,  283,  287. 

forfeiture  by,  284,  292. 
TREASURE  trove,  9. 
TREATY  of  Paris,  22,  24,  26. 
of  Utrecht,  21,  23. 
TRESPASS,  268. 

for  mesne  profits,  171. 
TRIAL  by  battel,  424  n; 
hv  jury,  29. 

French  Ordinance  as  to,  29. 
TRUST,  cestui  que,  882,  383. 

OBstui  que,  not  tenant  at  will  within  Statute  of  Limitations,  438. 
TRUSTEES,  renunciation  by,  346. 

to  support  cnntingent  remainders,  243. 
TRUSTS,  advantages  of,  38a 

equivalent  to  the  leeal  ownership,  366. 
express  and  declarea,  438. 
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liable  to  curtesy  and  dower,  137, 144, 146,  387. 

liftble  to  debts,  387. 

liable  to  executions,  387. 

liable  to  forfeiture,  387. 

liable  to  leases,  387* 

may  be  aliened,  387. 

will  descend,  387. 
*  TWELVEMONTH,"  a  )  „«^„i„„  ^f  i^ft 
TWELVE  MONTHS,      /  ™««in»  <>^  !«>• 

U. 

UNCERTAIN  services,  90. 

UNDER  TENANTS,  133. 

UNION  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  40. 

UPPER  CANADA^  introduction  of  English  law  into,  29. 

USE  and  occupation,  171. 

cestui  que,  374,  375,  376,  377.  378,  379,  38»,  383. 

seisin  to  a,  374.  376,  379. 

upon  a  use,  382. 

upon  a  use.  is  a  trust  in  equity,  383. 
USES  and  trusts,  374  to  378. 

complaints  a^nst.  377. 

coula  not  be  raised  without  a  consideration,  376. 

deeds  to  declare,  393. 

deeds  of  revocation  of,  393. 

devised  by  the  clergy,  296. 

devises  to  charitable,  399.^ 

distinction  between  limiting  uses  on  a  common  law  conveyanoe,  and  on  one  operatia^ 
under  the  Statute  uf ,  385. 

establishment  of,  378. 

future  or  contingent,  380. 

how  executed  when  the  instrument  can  operate  as  at  common  law  or  under  the  Statate 
of.  364,  355.  ^ 

introduction  of,  374. 

remaining  use,  380. 

resulting.  324,  381. 

revocation  of.  381. 

shifting  or  secondary,  380  n.  b,  381. 

springing.  380,. n.  b. 

were  assignable  or  devisablei  376. 

were  descendible.  376. 

were  made  subject  to  Statutes  of  Mortmaiui  296. 

were  not  liable  to  curtesy  or  dower,  377. 

were  not  liable  to  elegit.  377. 

were  not  liable  to  feodal  burthens,  377. 
USES,  Statute  of,  378. 

effect  of  the,  379. 
object  of,  defeated,  384. 
term  of  years  not  within*  382. 
will  apply  though  the  word  ^  trust "  be  used,  385. 
UTRECHT,  treaty  of,  21,  23. 

V. 

VALUABLE  consideration,  326. 

VENDOR  and  vendee  on  contract  of  sale,  how  affected  by  Statute  of  Limitatiooa.  490 

VENDOR'S  lien,  330. 

VENTRE  sa  mfere.  241. 

VESTED  remainders,  240. 

VILLEINS,  109, 110.  111. 

manumission  of,  112. 
VTLLENAGE,  107, 109, 110,  111. 

abolished,  107. 
VOLUNTARY  conveyances,  326. 


rOUCHER,  509, 510. 
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HV AGEB  of  battel,  424,  n. 
WAUDSHIP,  92, 106, 106. 
W^ARRANTY,  336, 501. 

by  tenant  in  tail,  604,  606. 
by  tenant  in  tail  abolished,  505. 
expre»,  506. 

implied  at  common  law,  505. 
superseded  by  covenants  for  title,  836. 
WASTE,  306. 

amelioratinff/306. 
equitable,  309. 

how  far  Knglish  law  of,  applies  as  to  clearing  wild  lands^  306/907. 
peimissiye,  309. 
present  remedies  for,  309. 
proceeds  of,  308 
punishment  of,  309. 
voluntarr,  304. 
who  are  liable  for,  306. 
words  grant  or  exchange  create  no,  505. 
writ  of,  abolished,  309* 
WATER,  5. 
MTA YS,  right  of.  64, 65  n.  6.     , 

by  necessity,  65. 
AVELLS,  5. 
^VELSH  mortgage,  185. 
WIFE,  chattels  real,  316. 
equity  to  a,  316. 

powers  of  as  to  disposal  of  realty,  317,  318  n.  e,  319. 
WILLS,  12, 13,  397.    (See  Devisk. ) 
alienation  by  397. 
allowed  of  land  held  in  socage,  399. 
after  acquired  freeholds  pass  by,  406. 

may  pass  by  at  common  law,  404. 
attestation  to,  406. 

need  not  show  requisite  formalities  complied  with,  406. 
contingent  interests  pass  by,  400. 

contract  to  sell  revokes  prior  devise  if  specific  performance  would  be  enforced,  410. 
credibili^  of  witnesses  to,  401. 

death,  wOl  soeaks  from,  on  death  after  1  January,  1869,  403. 
devise  of  *'  all  my  real  estate  *'  would  not  pass  after  acquired  freeholds  before  32  Vic. 

o.  8,  401. 
"  die  without  issue  "  meaning  of,  414. 
estate,  when  all  of  devisor  passes  by,  413. 
executory  devise,  245, 402. 
execution  of,  406. 

when  presumed  to  have  been  duly  had.  496. 
valid  under  loint  provisions  of  Acts  of  Charles  and  William,  406. 
executed  abroad  of  lands  here,  fol. 
feudal,  restraint  upon,  398. 
fee  simple,  enlargement  to,  by  imposition  of  a  charge,  414. 

on  gift  over  on  death  under  certain  age,  414. 

under  a  certain  age  without  issue,  411. 
general  devise  now  passes  whole  estate,  413. 

includes  power  of  appointment  how  far,  413. 
indefinite  bequest  of  all  my  leaseholds  meant  "present  leaseholds,  "  404. 
infant  will  of  invalid,  though  he  die  after  majority,  411. 
lapse,  estates  tail  ana  gifts  to  issue  not  to,  416. 
lapsed  devise,  subject  of,  will  pkss  imder  residuary  devise,  412. 
married  woman  can  make  a  will  as  if  boU,  408. 
of  a  fee  without  words  of  inheritance,  117, 118* 
of  uses  before  the  statute,  399. 

residuary  devise,  will  carry  subject  matter  of  a  devise  that  fails  unless  contrary  in* 
tention  appeari  412. 
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WILLA— Continued, 

rights  of  entry  paas  by,  400.    • 
ravocation  by  manruige,  409. 

none  by  alteration  of  dicunfftanoes,  410L 
by  conveyance  under  the  old  laws,  410. 
l^  oontract  to  convey,  410. 
soldiers  and  sailors*,  will  of,  409. 
subject  to  rule  •ga^ist  perpetuities,  24A,  247  n.  a. 
to  corporations,  399. 
trustees  or  executors  devise  to,  416. 
WILD  lands,  title  to,  how  affected  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  453, 

widow  not  entitled  to  dower  out  of,  158. 

WITNESS  to  adeed,  842,  357. 

to  a  will,  406. 
WORDS  of  inheritance  and  of  procreation  necessary  in  deeds  to  create  a  fee  tail,  125u 

and  of  procreation  not  necessary  in  willf,  117«  125. 
necessary  in  deeds  to  create  a  fee,  117. 

not  necessary  in  wills,  117. 

WBIT  of  covenant  real,  607. 
of  dower,  426. 
of  entry,  420,  421. 
of  right,  428. 

^  waste,  309. 

WRITTEN  conveyances,  introduction  of,  360. 
TEAR,  meaning  of,  168. 

to  year,  tenancy  from,  167. 

TEARS,  estates  for,  161, 162. 
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